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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


BT  THK 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITIZENS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Citizens'  Association  of  New  Yoek  was  organized 
for  purposes  of  public  usefulness.  The  deep  convictions  of 
duty  and  necessity  that  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
upon  which  this  Association  has  commenced  its  efforts, 
have  met  with  hearty  responses  from  all  classes  of  philan- 
thropic and  learned  men  whose  counsel  and  aid  have  been 
invoked  in  our  voluntary  work  of  municipal  reform  and 
public  improvement.  To  its  Council  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,  and  to  its  Board  of  Legal  Advisers,  the 
Citizens'  Association,  and  the  City  of  New  York,  have  been 
placed  under  lasting  obligations,  for  labors  in  which  the 
greatest  professional  learning  and  skill,  combined  with  no- 
ble and  philanthropic  purposes,  and  individual  sacrifices 
of  time  and  personal  efforts,  have  been  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted for  the  single  object  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  benefiting  all  classes  in  the  city. 


vm 


mTBOUUUIOWT  BTATmEEKr* 


The  CoimciL  of  Hygiene  aki>  Public  Health  ijc 
presents  to  this  Association  its  first  General  Meport  tipon 
the  Saniiairy  Condition  and  Hygiem€  Wanis  of  New  Yoj^h: 
and  the  Ceis^tral  Council  of  the  Associatioic  haa  ordered 
it  published  and  widely  circulated,  in  order  that  the  puh- 
lie  may  immediately  have  acxjess  to  this  valuable  source  of 
information  and  practical  suggestion. 

The  oi^anization  and  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Hy* 
giene  were  begun  very  goon  after  the  general  plan  of  the 
Citizens'  Association  was  announced.  The  advice  and 
knowledge  of  leading  hygienists  and  medical  gentlemen  of 
great  familiarity  with  the  social  and  sanitaiy  necessities 
of  the  people  of  this  City  were  Bought^  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  CouncU  of  this  Association,  an  effective  oiganiza- 
tioB  for  Sanitary  Inquiry  and  Advice  was  instituted  The 
necessity  that  exists  for  the  commencement  of  such  volun- 
tary labors  has  long  been  conceded  by  the  managers  of  be- 
nevolent institutions  in  the  city,  and,  from  this  and  other 
circumstances^  the  members  of  this  body  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  practical  value  and  bearings  of 
such  work.  They  have  unhesitatingly  acted  upon  the  in- 
formation and  suggestions  which  their  Council  of  Hygiene 
has  rendered ;  and  they  desire  to  state  that  in  all  Its  labors, 
TOggestions,  and  advice,  that  Council  has  manifestly  been 
actuated  by  an  earnest  and  fearless  purpose  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  to  contribute  most  directly  to  the  pliysical 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Thus  its  plana 
have  entiiely  harmonized  with  the  great  objects  of  the 
CTmzM3Si^  Association^  and  at  the  same  time  has  fuini^ed 


UfTEODUCTOEY   BTATEMENT- 


a  perfect  example  of  both  tlie  utility  and  tie  necessity  of 
sncB  voluntary  effort 

The  W0EK8  of  the  Council  of  Htgiene  will  beat  per- 
petuate the  history  of  its  organization ;  therefore  we  will 
simply  put  on  record  here  the  preliminary  correspondence, 
in  which,  without  any  purpose  of  organised  effort  and  co- 
operation, a  large  number  of  physicians^  who  are  distin* 
gxdshed  for  learning  and  experience  in  hygiene^  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  leading  facts  upon  which  the  argument  for 
Sanitary  Reform  is  based  by  this  Associatiobt* 
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ISAAC  WOOD,  M.  D., 
CHARLES  D.  SMITH,  M.  D,, 
K  R-  PEASLEE,  H.  B., 
AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  R, 
FRANK  U.  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 
E.  FORDYGE  BARKER,  M.  n, 
THADDEUS  HALSTEB,  M.  B., 
JARED  LINSLEY,  M.  a, 
J.  T,  METCALFE,  M.  D., 
GORDON   BUCK,  M.  D., 
WM.  N,  BLAKEMAN,  M.  n, 
JAMES  ANDERSON,  M,  P. 


Our  Association  is  deeply  impressed  with  tBo  importance  of  takings  activo 
«tep«  in  relation  to  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  our  City* 

At  A  meeting  of  the  Citkens*  Assoc jati on  of  New  York,  held  on  the  2&th 
Febrnarjj  nlt^  the  nndersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  addrras  a  Letter 
to  Physic mns,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Medical  Profession  the 
fnHe^t  and  raost  reliable  information  relative  to  the  public  health,  TVlQ  yon, 
ftt  yonr  earliest  conTenience,  favor  ns  with  tho  desired  information  \ 

The  importance  of  this  Bubjeet  to  all  classes  can  flcareelj  be  orer-eatimated, 


CammiUee  appointed  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  aUxemf  Association  of 
New  Torkf  held  February  29, 
1864. 


X  INTRODUCrOBY  STATEMENT. 

as  from  the  evidence  already  before  this  Association  it  appears  that  the  exoeiB 
of  mortality  is  needless  and  alarming. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HAMILTON  FISH, 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE, 

EDWARD  S.  JAFFRAY, 

JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  Jr., 

JAMES  M  BROWN, 

JONATHAN  STURGES, 

ROBERT  B.  ROOSEVELT, 

AUGUST  BELMONT, 

CHARLES  O'OONOR, 

NATHANIEL  SANDS, 

CHARLES  A.  SECOR, 

MORRIS  KETCHUM, 

Nxv  YoxK,  March  9th,  1S«1 
To  THE   COMMITTEB  ON  SaNITABY  InQUIBY,  &C.,        ) 

OF  THE  Citizens'  Association  op  New  York.  ) 
Geni^emen: 

In  replying  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  requesting  information  concerning 
the  public  health  of  this  city,  we  would  briefly  state  a  few  leading  facts  relating 
to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  community,  and  also  refer  to  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  insalubrity  among  us. 

The  city  of  New  York  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the 
world,  for  no  other  large  city  is  favored  with  greater  natural  advantages  of  lo- 
caUty  and  climate,  and  probably  no  city  has  a  greater  influx  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  population,  from  the  rural  districts  and  from  foreign  countries. 

But  a  fearfully  high  death-bate  prevdls  in  this  city.  This  is  the  sure  cri- 
terion of  the  public  health,  and  it  is  the  most  reliable  test  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  any  populous  community.  Extensive  observation  proves  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  state  about  what  proportion  of  deaths  in  great  cities  may  properly 
be  attributed  to  preventable  diseases,  and  consequently  what  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  rale  of  mortality  in  such  a  population. 

The  highest  medical  and  statistical  authorities  of  Europe  have  shown  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  such  estimations  in  vital  statistics. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1868, 
according  to  the  City  Inspector's  returns,  was  25,1961  This  is  equal  to  ons 
death  in  every  thirty-Jive  of  the  inhabitants,  estimating  the  population  of  the 
city  last  year  at  900,000. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  the  distinguished  Health  Offioer  of  Proyi- 
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Iquco,  Ebode  lalimd^  the  mortality  in  the  following  six  nelglibonDg  citidd, 
during  the  jeor  IS 63,  nuij  be  stated  as  follows : 

EatlRiftied 

K#w  York....... &00,000 

Phikddphb, , C20,CXK> 

Boaton. 194,000 

Kewark,  N,  J ,. 80,000 

Froridence 66,000 

Hartford..  __,„.. 3%000 

It  is  not  for  us  to  state  what  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Xew  York  should  hove 
been^  under  proper  Bauit&ry  regulationSj  the  post  year,  but  we  wotdd  pre^nt  a 
few  faets  to  show  the  resolta  of  improveroents  in  sanitary  govenunent  of  grmt 
cities^  which,  with  uatural  ftdvantugea  of  aalubnty  fur  inferior  to  those  of  New 
Torkf  have  been  rescued  from  a  condition  of  fearful  iusalobrltyj  and  rendered 
flir  more  healthful  than  our  city  now  is. 


Beatha 

Of  Popnliami, 

lisa. 

ooalu 

2e,i9e 

3B.7 

H,220 

43,G 

4,608 

41.2 

l,t}&2 

43.6 

1,214 

46.3 

663 

64.8 

aent,  Ihfl  uumiJ  rate  of  MortoUt j  woe — 

In  LoudoD ,  1  m  2U 

In  lirerpool * 1  hi  28 

In  Philjidelphia, . . , 1  in  3& 

In  K«w  York, 

Alpraieni. 1  in  36  + 

Do.,      average  of  kat 

ten  y^rfl. . , ,  1  m  32| 


Tho  mtc  0f  Mortilit^  Id  the  amo  ClUes^  wlUi  ttub 
prescDt  fly  item  oT  Baxdtaty  OoTenuDeDt,  hu 
been — 

In  London. ........... .p,. ,  1  io  4& 

In  Liverpool  ..._«*.  p.».  i  •  *  #  1  in  44 

In  Ftiikddpldii 1  in  44  to  1  In  67 

While  to  tke  City  of  New  York  tbo  d^ih- 
rmte  Im*  tcoicaiM  fttjin  1  in  461,  [In  tlio  jeir 
laiOl,]  Ui  Ua  3^  at  Llio  prcfteut  tlmo^ 


TmtB  like  these  should  arouse  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  feel  an  inter- 
ait  in  human  wel&re,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  our  city*  Yet  we  would  pobat  to 
the  high  death-rate  that  prevailM  jji  the  city  simply  ss  a  rehablo  itidei  to  the 
physical  sufferings,  the  want^  the  neglect^  the  sickness^  the  orphanage  and  pau- 
perism, with  which  such  excessive  mortality  is  always  associated^ 

The  fiict  that  any  eonsidernhlo  excess  of  mortality  above  a  proper  and  in- 
evitable death-rate,  arises  from  causes  that  may  and  should  be  prevented  by 
faaitafj  regulations^  is  now  odmitted  by  all  intelligent  physicians  and  social 

Bf  means  of  suitable  sanitary  regulations,  and  a  faithful  and  competent  ad- 
ministra^on  of  such  lawSi  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  city  ought  to  be  very 
greatly  reduced.  The  experience  of  other  great  cities,  and  the  teaehiuga  of 
panitary  science^  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of  mortality  may  be 
redoced  fully  thibtt  pee  omr.  Such  a  reduction  would  save  from  T,000  to 
lOjOOO  livea  in  this  city  during  the  present  year.  But  the  saving  of  this  vast 
Bnmber  of  precious  lives  is  not  the  only^  nor  is  it  the  greatestj  benefit  that 
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would  rtfult  to  the  health  and  wtUlare  of  the  dtj  bj  tneam  o  fdtablo  sanitarx 
govemmetit;* 

It  ia  11  mediciil  and  Btatbticd  fact  that  for  ever^  doatb  In  a  large  coiiimanlt7 
there  are  at  least  twenty-sight  cases  of  sickncsa.  This  would  give,  in  the  popn- 
iation  of  our  cltj,  upwards  of  tw^  hundred  thousand  cuaes  of  pretmiiahU  and 
midlm»  nehntu  mtry  jfear  I  This  conclusion  ia  fuUjr  warranta<l  hj  the  statistloi 
of  our  public  cbaritieS|  and  bj  niodioal  observation,  and  it  ti  based  upon  broad 
in4|uijies  and  genemlizutlon  respecting  sickness  and  mortalitj^  in  Great  Britain^ 
as  fftated  hy  Dr.  Lyon  Flajfalr,  a  distinguished  authority  in  ITygieno. 

It  is  a  masclcn  in  the  medical  profession  that  it  is  far  easier  to  prctent  dist^asa 
than  to  cure  it,  and  it  oertainlj  is  far  more  et^onomical  to  do  so.  And  when  we 
remember  that  tha  great  excess  of  mortality  and  of  sicknasB  in  our  city  occurs 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  such  excessive  uuhealthl- 
ness  and  mortality  is  a  mo.st  proline  source  of  physical  and  social  want,  d^ 
moralizfltion  and  paaperism,  the  subject  of  needed  Eanitary  reforms^  in  this 
crowded  metropolis,  assumes  suehimpoftfiiit  hearings  and  suehaTast  magnitude 
as  to  demand  the  most  serLous  consideration  of  all  persons  who  regard  the  wel- 
ikre  of  their  fellow-beings,  or  tho  best  interests  of  the  community. 

We  need  not  represent  to  you  the  great  interest  which  every  other  city  and 
town  in  our  eoimtry  has  In  the  question  of  health  and  disease  In  this  great 
emfHsdum  of  commerce ;  nor  ne'od  we^  as  physiciana,  speak  of  the  official  abuses 
that  present  sanitary  improvement  and  good  goyemment.  When  pestilential 
diseases  visit  this  city,  the  impotence  of  the  existing  sanitary  system  is  confessed, 
find  the  people  are  panic-stricken,  while  the  interests  of  commerce  suffer  by  the 
Insensible  and  certain  Um  qfmiUhns, 

In  the  final  report  of  the  AJdermanlc  Ootomittee  on  Public  Health,  of  which 
Ex-GoT^  E.  D.  Morgan  was  the  Chairman,  in  the  cholera  season  of  1840,  the 
&ot  is  stated  that  "  New  York  is  deatitute  of  a  Sanitary  Police  worthy  the 
name."  Again,  the  chief  officer  of  the  so-called  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  City 
Government,  in  his  annual  report  in  the  year  1861,  asks :  **  How  is  this  state  of 
thbga,  which  marks  with  shame  the  great  City  of  New  York,  to  he  remedied?" 
And  he  answers :  ^^The  power  of  remedy  does  not  rest  m  me,  nor  in  the  depart- 
mmkU  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside," 

Small -poi,  and  other  infectious  and  loathsome  diseases,  are  aOowed  to  pre- 
¥aii  and  be  difl^ised  continually  in  at]  parts  pf  the  city ;  the  worst  causes  of 
fevers  and  other  fatal  maladies  are  being  continually  generated  in  the  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor;  while  from  this,  as  a  radiating  centre  of  disease,  the 
poisons  of  death  that  are  so  abundant  here,  are  disused  widely  throughout  the 
en^re  conntij* 
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We  will  not  extend  this  statement,  but  wonJd  conclade  by  saying  tbat  tlie 
flacredness  of  human  life  and  tbe  inestimable  yoIiiq  of  health  ore  incenttves  that 
can  b^  relied  upon  to  Beenre  the  eoSperatian  of  all  true  physicians  in  your  efiforts 
to  promote  aanitary  reforms. 

IleBpectfnlly,  yonra, 

VALENTIKE  MOTT,  M.  D,,  1  Gramepcy  Park, 
WILLARD  PARKER.  M.  R,  37  Euat  12th  Street 
ISAAC   WOOD,  M.  D.,  68  EiW5t  17th  Street 
JAMES  R.  WOOD,  M,  R,  2  Inritig  Place. 
JAMES   ANDERSON,  M.  D.,  30  UnlversUj  Pkce. 
JOHN  E:  GRLSCOM,  M.  a,  42  E^t  29th  street 
WM,  C.  AKDERSON,  M.  B.^  S  Umoa  Square. 
ISAAC   E.  TAYLOR,  M,  D.,  13  Weal  20th  Stn^L 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D.,  56  We&i  34th  Street 
EDWARD   BELAl^IELD,  M.  D.,  2  East  17th  Street 
EUSHA  HAERIS,  U.  D.,  BS  West  34th  Street 
JOSEPH   M.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  U  East  Hth  Street 
JOHN   0.  STONE,  M.  D.,  27  East  23d  Stt^t 
CHAS.  HENSCHEL,  M.  D.,  20  Eaat  I4th  Street 
E.  R  PEASLEE,  M.  a,  Fiab  Avenue  Hotel. 
AtfSTIN   FLINT,  M.  D.,  259  Fourth  Avenuei 
FRANK  R  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  BelkniB  Hoip.  CJoU 
CHAa  a  SMITH,  M.  D,,  20  West  19th  Street. 
B.  FORDYCi;   BARKER,  M.  a,  75  MftdJfloa  A^e. 
THADDEUS   M.  HALSTED,  M.  D.,  43  West  23dS&ect 
JARED  LINSLY,  M.  a,  22  Ufij^te  Place, 
J.  T.  METCALFE,  M.  D.,  34  Enit  14th  Sir^^ 
OHRDON  BUCK,  M.  D.,  121  Tenth  Street 
WM.  N.  BLAKEMAN,  M.  a,  113  Tenth  Street 

To  RfcitiLTO»  FiSBf  Eeq., 

JOHK    DAriD   WotrE,  EE5Q., 

Edward  S.  JArfnAir,  Esq., 
John  Jacob  As^tor,  Jr.,  Es^^, 
Accost  Belmont,  Esq., 
CHAJtLsa  O'GoNOR,  Esq., 
Ensux  K  RoosETiKitf  Esq., 
OsAALEi  A.  Secor,  Esq., 
Jonathan  SrunoES,  £sQ«, 
Moimis  KcTtmrii,  Biq., 
J  AMIS  M.  Bnow^',  Esq., 
NAniAsiJL  SAifm,  Es% 


Com$mtt€«for  Samiary  Jiw^iry,  <fer. 


FranHin's  aphorism  that  Puhlie  HmltJi  is  Public 
WealtK  finds  ample  confirmation  in  the  experience  of  all 
populous  commnnitiea ;  and  when  our  liest  medical  men 
fiisure  us  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  sickness  in  our  city 
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is  produced  by  causes  that  ai*e  positively  prevmitahh^  or 
that  may  be  removed;  and  wBen  they  state  the  fact  that 
the  preventable  waste  of  life  and  liealth,  in  the  City  of 
New  Yorkj  may  safely  be  estimated  at  semn  thousand  lives^ 
and  7nore  tJmu  two  hundred  thousand  cases  of  sichnsss  every 
year — shall  not  every  citizen  bestir  himself  to  teimiiiate 
such  a  waste  of  the  richest  phpical  blessings  which  the 
Creator  haa  besto^ved  upon  mankind  ?  "  All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  hia  life ; "  and  yet,  to  society  at  large, 
the  care  and  protection  of  Ufe  and  health  is  a  ctimulative 
good,  which  confers  benefits  that  mnltiply  and  extend  like 
the  good  deeds  of  well-spent  days.  Sanitary  improve* 
ments  directly  promote,  the  matenal  advancement  of  a 
people,  while  they  bring  into  operation  the  most  reliable 
and  effeetnal  agencies  for  social  and  moral  elevation* 

Tlieir  ultimate  and  highest  results  reach  far  beyond 
pecuniary  advantage;  they  take  deep  hold  upon  the  noblest 
sympathies  and  sentiments  of  aU  classes  of  society ;  they 
<x>nfer  benefits  upon  all  alike. 

The  relation  of  the  health  and  vigorous  life  of  a  people 
to  the  State,  or  to  commercial  prosperity,  requires  no  dis- 
cussion in  this  statement.  From  Plato  to  the  greatest  of 
modem  statesmen  and  economists,  the  sanitary  welfare  of  a 
people  has  justly  been  deemed  an  essential  element  of  social 
and  commercial  advancement;  and  so  intimately  related 
do  we  find  the  sanitary  and  the  social  wants  of  tlie  popula- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York,  thatj  from  the  outset  of  re- 
formatoiy  eftbrt^s,  whether  social  and  political  or  exclusively 
moral  and  religious,  sanitary  improvement  is  a  work  of 
paramount  necessity.     *' There  i%"  says  the  Edinbmgh 
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Beview  (vol  scLj  18 50)^  "  a  most  fatal  comiection  "between 
pKyaical  uncleanness  and  moral  pollution.  Tlie  condition 
of  a  population  becomes  invariably  asBimilated  to  that  of 
their  habitations.  The  indii*ect  effects  of  sickness  are  far 
more  hmiful^  though  less  observablej  than  the  direct  effects 
of  mortal  disease ;  it  lowers  the  tone,  unstrings  the  nerves, 
and  brings  on  physical  languor  and  mental  apathy.'*  But 
beyond  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  economical  losses 
resulting  from  prevailing  ill-health^  there  are  certain  politi- 
cal and  social  aspects  of  the  same  agencies  that  ought  to 
be  studied  by  eveiy  intelligent  citizen.  The  mobs  that 
held  feaiful  sway  in  our  city  during  the  memorable  out- 
break of  violence  in  the  month  of  July,  1863^  were  gath* 
ered  in  the  overcrowded  and  neglected  quarters  of  the 
city.  As  was  stated  by  a  leading  jouraalist  at  that  time ; 
"  The  high  brick  blocks  and  closely -packed  houses  where 
the  mobs  originated  seemed  to  be  literally  Jiivm  of  mkness 
and  vice.  It  was  wonderful  to  see,  and  difficult  to  believe, 
that  so  much  misery,  disease,  and  wretchedness  can  be 
huddled  together  and  hidden  by  high  walls,  unvisited  and 
tmthought  of,  so  near  our  own  abodes.  Lewd  but  pale 
and  sickly  young  women,  scarcely  decent  in  theii*  ragged 
attke^  were  impudent  and  scattered  everywhere  in  the 
erowd*  But  what  numbei'B  of  these  poorer  classes  are  de- 
formed! what  numbers  are  made  hideous  by  self-neglect 
and  infirmity !  Alas !  human  faces  look  so  hideous  with 
hope  and  selt-respect  all  gone  I  And  female  fonns  and 
features  are  made  so  frightful  by  sin,  squalor,  and  debase- 
ment !  To  walk  the  streets  as  we  walked  them,  in  those 
hours  of  oonfl^ation  and  riot,  was  like  witnessmg  the 
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day  of  judgment,  with  every  wicked  thing  revealedj  every 
gin  and  sorrow  blazingly  glared  npon^  every  hidden  abom* 
ination  laid  before  heirs  expectant  fire, 

#  #  «  ♦  «  ♦ 

"  The  elements  of  popular  discord  are  gathered  in  those 
wretchedly-constructed  tenant-houses^  where  poverty,  dis^ 
eajie,  and  crime  find  an  aboda  Here  disease  in  its  most 
loathsome  forms  propagates  itself.  Unholy  passions  rule 
in  the  domestic  circle.  Every  thing,  within  and  without, 
tends  to  physical  and  moral  degradation," 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  will  be  found 
a  body  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Sanitary 
neglect  as  producing  social  degradation,  which  to  read* 
era  and  to  legislators  can  scarcely  be  of  less  interest 
than  the  definite  records  and  well-sustained  conclusions 
therein  contained  respecting  tlie  existing  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  city,  the  preventable  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  physical  agencies  and  works  required  for  the 
needed  hygienic  improvements. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  preliminary  labor 
of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  its  corps  of  stilled  and  in- 
defatigable Sanitary  Inspectors^  has  been  planned  and  per- 
formed voluntarily,  and  by  gentlemen  whose  time  and 
thoughts  are  burdened  by  their  ordinary  professional 
and  official  duties ;  and  that  none  of  the  means  or  powers 
of  the  municipal  government  could  be  used  in  prosecuting 
the  great  work  of  inquiry  and  recording,  which  has,  under 
peculiar  disadvantages^  but  with  marked  success,  been 
prosecuted  by  them. 

The  CiTiZEKs'  Association  asks  the  attention  of  th© 
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people  of  tlie  City  and  tlie  State  of  New  York  to  the  facta 
set  forth  in  this  Sanitary  Eeport,  and  it  also  asks  that  the 
needed  works  of  sanitaky  impkovement  be  immediately 
begun  by  competent  minds  and  competent  hands.  The 
gkilled  labors  and  trust  worthy  advice  of  a  Voluntary 
Council  of  Hygient^,  have  definitely  determined  when  and 
how  mieh  works  of  improvement  should  be  commenced. 
They  have  shown  what  is  the  nature^  and  what  must  be 
the  preventive  or  cure  of  existing  causes  of  needless  sick- 
ne^  mortality,  and  public  peril  from  I'emovable  evils. 

To  the  physicians  who  have  thus  contributed  lasting 
benefits  to  the  public  welfare,  theli'  own  fellow-citizens 
and  society  at  large  are  placed  under  renewed  obliga- 
tioEs-  And  in  thus  requesting  and  obtaining  from  the 
Pinfeasion  that  is  ever  in  the  front  ranks  of  all  great 
enterprises  for  human  improvement  such  labors  and 
such  practical  results,  the  Association  has  simply  done 
what  the  people  in  their  legislative  capacity  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do.  A  popular  writer  has  stated  that  *^The 
State  which  founds  its  legislation  on  a  knowledge  of  reali- 
ties^  which  expects  from  the  physical  sciences  iq formation 
respecting  human  life  collectively,  considered  in  all  its  re- 
laiimis^  has  a  right  to  demand  from  its  physicians  a  gen* 
end  insight  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  popular  dls- 

The  Association  cannot  close  this  Introduction  without 
expressing  Its  grateful  estimate  of  the  arduous  and  self* 
denying  lalK)rs  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  the  fruit  of  whose 
lesearches  is  embodied  in  the  Report.    An  investigation 
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SO  thorough,  searching,  and  extensive,  and  directed  by 
such  genius  and  energy,  has  never  before  been  at- 
tempted in  our  city  or  in  this  country.  In  pursuing 
their  investigations  they  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
personal  ease  and  comfort,  and  deny  themselves  many  so- 
cial enjoyments ;  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  repul- 
sive and  nauseous  scenes  in  the  abodes  of  misery  and  want, 
and  to  the  infectious  localities  and  homes  of  disease  and 
death,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  and  complete 
survey  of  the  sufferings,  perils,  and  sanitary  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  crowded  and  insalubrious  districts,  and 
to  secure  the  application  of  effective  guarantees  against 
future  misery  and  death. 

The  Citizens'  Association  having  determined  to  initiate 
reformatory  movements  that  shall  produce  permanently 
beneficial  results,  and  having  taken  counsel  with  able  ad- 
visers, presents  to  the  public  this  Report  of  its  Council 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  believing  that  the  various 
questions  which  are  therein  examined  and  elucidated  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  sanitary,  commercial,  and  social  wel- 
fare of  New  York. 


^\lt  banned  ai  %  €xiiitm'  %%BmKimt. 


JAMES  BROWN, 
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WASHINGTON  R,  VERMILYE, 
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WM.  M.  VERMILYE, 

New  Tobk,  January,  1865. 
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eilTIZEKS*  ASSeeilATIiaN  Q>W  NEW  Y@RK. 


Jfxrst  ^arl: 


INCLUDING  THE  REPORT  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE 
AND  THE  GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


CouHOiL  or  Htoienk  and  Public  Health; 
CirizEMs'  AssocLiTioM  or  New  York 


»bk:  ( 


"  Betdvedy  That  the  General  Report  of  the  Council,  as  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  together  with  the  accompanying  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors, is  hereby  approved,  and  that  the  same  be  submitted  to  the  Citizens' 
Association* 

"  Beaolv^,  That  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  accepted  by 
the  Council,  and  that  it  shall  constitute  a  preliminary  section  of  the  General 
Report. 

"  Adopted  by  the  Council,  January  9, 1865. 

"JOSEPH  M.  SMITH,  U,  J>.,  President 
"WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.,  Vtce-Fretident. 
"ETJSHA   HARRIS,  Seerdaty:' 


"  CmzEKs'  AssocLinoH  or  New  York,  818  Bboadwat  : 

"  Besohed,  That  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
is  hereby  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  that 
CounciL 

'*  Adopted  by  the  Association,  January  16, 1865. 

"JAMES  M.  BROWN,  Chairman, 
"ROBERT  B.  R00SEVi3:.T,  Seeretaryr 
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EEPOET 


EXECTJTIYE  COHMTTTEE  TO  1HE  COIOTCIL  OF  HYGIENE 


PROSMSS  AKB  PJtESENT  CONDmON  OF  8AKTTART  IKaUHr  UKDBE 

1X8  DrnjicnoK. 


TiTE  ExccatiTo  Oommittoo  presenU  to  tlje  CotincU  of  nygiene  and  PabBo 
Ileal th  of  the  Citbenii^  Aasociation  Uie  foUowiog  condensed  summary  of  tbo 
progress,  methods,  and  present  condition  of  tho  several  departmenta  of  sanitary 
inijuify  thnt  hare  been  directed  by  the  Cotiocil  througb  this  OommitteOj  since 
iim  oommcQcenjent  of  its  work  in  tbo  spring  of  1@G4. 

The  Conncil  having  beconio  pernjanently  organized  daring  the  raontli  of 
Aprilf  ite  Eiecntive  Commltteo  was  directed  to  prepare  and  put  into  operation 
a  system  of  fianitnary  inquiry  tbat  ahould  eitend  tlirougboot  tli©  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city,*  Thi»  task  was  requiretl  of  the  Oomtnittee  as  the  first 
step  in  the  initiatory  duty  of  the  Connelly  as  an  iidviflary  body  to  the  Citi^ena* 
Aisooitttion,  and  also  in  Tiew  of  the  demand  for  sanitary  improvements  and 
the  protection  of  the  pnblic  health  in  the  city. 

To  Bcqaire  information  that  should  be  sufficiently  reliable  and  definite  npon 
the  varions  subjects  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  portion  of  the 
city  and  its  popnlation,  was^  ^erefore,  the  first  duty  of  the  Council  and  of  its 
Exeeotive  Committee. 

With  tho  approbation  and  sapport  of  the  Citizens'  Association,  that  had 
inrited  this  undertaking,  a  system  of  sanitary  inspection  waa  devised  and  put  Into 
operation  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  special  inspection  of  *^  fever-nests  and 
insalnbrioas  quarters"!  was  commenced  early  in  the  month  of  Hay;  but  the 
ultimate  maturing  of  plans,  the  districting  of  the  entire  city,  and  the  seleetion 
and  organization  of  a  competent  corps  of  saoitary  inspeetora,  were  not  fully  ac- 
complished until  the  middle  of  July. 

•  Tbft  t^rm  «Lty«  ni  otnplojcd  In  this  md  tlie  mbK^neot  reporU,  will  1m  oDdtrfltood  *•  rcfcniiig  in 
tb«  eatin  lilaad,  howtsnr  d^etipikd. 

t  Tb« Verm/twrnui tuTinf  bttu  ititrodu^ed  ii«  btliif  c^r«BstTe  at  th«  ecodltloiu Wbldb  mark 
ih9  propAgBtloa  d  typhot  iad  lU  klBdnd  auliidJci^  It  w!ll  b«  «sip]oj«d  oA  thai  ilgiiiScd 


TTTU  BEPOBT  OF    'EXECUTIVE   OOXMnTEE. 

It  was  the  nnanimoiis  opinion  that  the  basis  of  sanitarr  refonns  rnnst  be 
prepared  bj  means  of  a  thoroogh  and  systematic  sanitarr  inspection  bj  compe- 
tent experts.  Bj  snch  inqnirj  it  is  that  we  can  learn  and  properlj  jodge  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  diseases  that  are  avoidable  and  pre- 
yentable.  Bj  this  means  their  locality,  their  origin,  the  laws  that  gOTcm  thdr 
operation,  together  with  the  measures  best  adapted  for  their  remoTal  or  pre- 
vention, most  be  ascertained. 

This  important  work  of  inspection  was,  of  coarse,  introsted  to  physicians 
who  had  already  acquired  valnable  experience  in  the  service  of  the  pnblic  dia- 
pensaries  and  medical  charities  of  the  city.  The  following  schedule  of  inatnio- 
tions,  assignments,  Ac,  issued  to  th^  inspectors,  presents  a  catalogue  of  their 
names  and  the  districts  in  which  they  labored : 


BOUNDABIES  AH)  DISTRIBCTIOIf  OF  DISTRICTS 

FOR 

SANITABY  INSPECTION  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OP 

HYGIENE. 

FIRST  DISTRICT— Comprising  part  of  the  First,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  Third  Ward;  and 
bounded  north,  by  Reade  Street ;  east,  by  Broadway ;  soath  and  west,  by  the  North 
River.    Assigned  to  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Monell,  88  Greenwich  Street 

SECOND  DISTRICT— ^mprising  part  of  the  First,  and  the  whole  of  the  Second  Waid ;  and 
bounded  north,  by  Feck  Slip  and  Spruce  Street ;  east  and  south,  by  the  East  Riyer ; 
west,  by  Broadway.    Assigned  to  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Millspauoh,  88  Greenwidi  Street 

THIRD  DISTRICT— SecOon  ^—Comprising  the  Fifth  Ward  exclusiYely ;  bomided  north, 
by  Canal  Street ;  east,  by  Broadway ;  south,  by  Reade  Street ;  west,  by  the  North 
River.     Assigned  to  Dr.  H.  Harriot,  81  West  Forty-third  Street 

THIRD  DISTRICT— 6Mion  j9— Comprising  the  southern  segment  of  the  iSghth  Ward; 
bounded  north,  by  Spring  Street;  east,  by  Broadway;  south,  by  Canal  Street;  and 
west,  by  the  North  River.     Assigned  to  Dr.  B.  M.  Keenkt,  23  Greenwich  Avenue. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  Fourth  Ward  exclusively ;  bounded  northeaater- 
ly,  by  Catharine  Street;  east,  by  South  Street;  southwesterly,  by  Peck  Slip,  Feny 
Street,  Spruce  Street,  and  ChathauL  Assigned  to  Dr.  Ezra  R.  Pcllino,  and  an  Aa- 
sistant,  813  Broadway. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT — Section  A — Comprismg  the  northern  segment  of  the  Eighth  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Houston  Street;  east,  by  Broadway;  south,  by  Spring  Street; 
west,  by  the  North  River.  Assigned  to  Dr.  Everardus  B.  Warner,  104  Maodongal 
Street 

FIFTH  DISTRICT— /ferfioa  -B— Comprising  the  southern  section  of  the  Nmth  Ward ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Christopher  Street  from  the  North  River  to  Sixth  Avenue; 
east,  by  Sixth  Avenue  to  Houston  Street;  south,  by  Houston  Street  to  the  North 
River.    Assigned  to  Dr.  Jaiou  W.  Purdt,  61  Macdougal  Street 

SDCTH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  Sixth  Ward  exclusively ;  bounded  north,  by  Walker 
and  Canal  Streets ;  south,  by  Park  Row  and  Chatham  Street ;  ea^t,  by  Bowery ;  westi 
by  Broadway.    Aiaignod  to  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tdoms,  92  Madison  Street 
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SEVENTH  DIFTRICT— Compriamg  the  Fourt^^nitli  Ward;  bounded  north,  by  Eouston 
Sti^l;  »«t,  b|  the  Bowerj;  ftouth,  by  Wniker  and  C^iaal  Streets;  west,  by  Broad- 
waT.    Asdgraed  to  Dr.  P.  Nolin,  138  Tliompaon  Sti"eet* 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  Tenth  Ward  eidusiively;  bounded  north,  by  Rit- 
in^on  Street ;  wjntheasterlj^  by  DlTision  i^treet  j  east*  by  Norfolk  Street ;  west,  bj 
the  Boirery.     AflsLgn«d  to  Dr,  J.  T.  fCE^NEDV,  40  East  Fourtb  Streets 

NDTTa  DISTUlCr— CoBiprkiQg  the  Sovetitb  Ward ;  bouoded  northwesterly,  by  DjTlsion 
wid  Grand  Street* ;  east,  by  the  Eist  River ;  southwesterly,  by  South  Btreet  und 
CflthaiHne  Street,    As^iigned  to  Dr,  O^CAit  G,  Smith,  1^3  Wt^t  Nineteenth  Street. 

TENTH  DISTRICT— Compriiiing  the  Thirteenth  Ward ;  bounded  north,  by  Hivington 
Street;  east,  by  the  East  River;  south,  by  Divkioo  and  Grand  Streets ;  west,  by  Kot^ 
folk  Street     Assi^ed  to  Dr.  Johx  C.  Acnssoj*^  80  Ludlow  Street. 

ELKVEKTIi  DISTRICT— Comprising  n  portioD  of  thi^  Nintli  Ward  \  bounded  noT\h,  by 
Fourteenth  Street |  eaet,  by  Sixth  Avenue;  aouth,  by  Clirisiopher  Street;  west,  by 
tbe  North  River,    Aligned  to  Dr*  James  L  Brown,  217  West  TwelfUi  Stn?et, 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  Fifteenth  Ward ;  txjnuded  north,  by  Fourt4?enth 
Bti^ect;  east,  by  the  Bowery;  aouth,  by  ETouaton  Street;  west»  by  Ilaneotk  and 
Bleecker  Streetd  and  B%th  Avenue  Assi^ed  to  Dr,  F.  A,  Bi.'bhall,  Tl  West  Eleventh 
Street, 

THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT— Com pHsing  the  western  half  of  the  Seventcentb  Ward; 
bounded  north,  by  Fourteenth  Street ;  eiist,  by  First  Avenue  (including  both  sldca  of 
that  Avenue] ;  south,  by  Rlvtagton  Street ;  west,  by  the  Bowery.  Assigned  to  Dr. 
RoBEBT  NrcvMAN,  16  University  Place. 

FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT— Comprining  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  Sevente«)th  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Fourteenth  Street;  east,  by  Avenue  B;  iouth,  by  Rivin^n 
StiCiet ;  west,  by  First  Aveouc;  Assigned  to  Dr.  E,  W*  Deiidv,  108  East  Fortieth 
StreeL 

FIFTEENTH  DISTHICT— CemprisiDg  the  Eleveiith  Ward ;  bounded  north,  by  Fonrteentb 
Street ;  east,  by  the  Eaat  River ;  sonth,  by  Rivington  Street;  weit,  by  Avenne  B  and 
Clinton  S^t,    Assigned  to  Dr.  Jaitks  Rosa,  54  Bank  Street 

StSTEENTH  DLSTRICT— Cotisiating  of  the  southern  half  rff  t!^e  Siiteenth  Ward  i  bound- 
ed north,  by  Twentieth  Street;  east,  by  Sixth  Avenue;  south,  by  Fourteenth  Street ; 
west,  by  the  North  River.     Assigned  to  Dr,  W.  C,  UrNTEa,  255  Six tb  Avenue. 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTBlCT— Comprising  the  nortjjem  half  of  the  SiJitecnth  Ward ; 
bounded  ntrth,  by  Twenty-sliith  Street;  easit,  by  Sixth  Avenue;  south,  by  Twentieth 
Street;  west,  by  the  North  River,  Aiisigncd  to  Dr.  Guino  Fubmah,  12fl  West  Twen- 
ty-fifth Street 

EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT— C-oufibting  of  the  southerti  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Twentieth  Street;  east,  by  the  East  River;  ^nth,  by  Fourteenth 
Strf€t;  west,  by  the  Sl^tb  Avenue.    Assi^ed  to  Dr,  U.  K  Field,  3*1  Seventh  At- 

HINETEENTH  DISTRICT— ConBisting  of  th«  n<jrthem  half  of  die  EighU'enth  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Twenty-sixth  Street ;  eaat,  by  the  East  River ;  south,  by  Twentieth 
Street;  wi>st^  by  Sixth  Avenne.  Assigned  to  Dr,  J,  R.  MAxmraLHf  ftS  Leungtom 
Avet^ue. 

TWENTIETH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  floutbem  half  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  ;  bound 
ed  north,  by  Thirty-third  Street;  east,  by  Sixth  Avenue;  aouth,  by  Twenty-sixth 
Street ;  west,  by  UudAon  River.  Aaaigned  t»  Dc  E.  H.  Jakss,  a  I  West  Tweutj-tlxth 
Street 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DlSTRlCT-^Comprisijig  the  northoni  half  of  the  TweoUetb  Wwd; 
bounded  north,  bj  Fortieth  Street  j  c»at,  bj  Sixth  Arenue;  south,  bj  Thirty-tbiid 
Street ;  weflt,  b;  the  North  Rircin  Asaigucd  to  Dr.  Juices  L^  Lirtx^,  266  W^l  Fco^ 
tj'Second  Street 

TWENTY-SECOND  BLSTRICT —Cotnprismg  the  southern  biilf  of  the  TTrenty-tet  Wtrd ; 
bounded  north,  b j  Thirtj-tljini  Street ;  cjist,  by  the  East  River ;  &ontb,  bj  Twenly- 
iixth  Blreei ;  west,  bj  the  Biith  Avenue.  Ajsigned  to  Dr.  R.  L.  pAitsONai  205  Fotirth 
Avenue. 

TWEKTY-TIIIRD  DISTRICT— ConsSating  of  the  Tirenly-first  Ward,  north  of  Thirty  third 
Street  ■  bounded  north,  by  Fortieth  Street ;  oust,  by  the  Eftiil  River  ;  aouth^  by  Thirty- 
third  Stn^t;  west,  by  Sixth  Aveuu^v  Assigned  to  Dr.  ELt^wontit  Eiiof,  48  Wat 
Thirty-si tih  Street 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DISTRICT— Comprising  the  souUjern  half  of  the  TweDty-et*cond 
Ward ,  bounded  north,  by  Fiftieth  Street;  ciist,  by  Siitb  Avenge;  south,  by  Fonietb 
Street ;  west,  by  the  Hudson  River^  Asiigned  to  Dr.  Rotttni'  ^^wabt,  HI  West 
Forty-fifth  Street. 

TWENTY-Fll'TH  DISTRlCT-^Comprifliiig  the  northern  half  of  the  Twenty-**eeond  W«fd ; 
bounded  north,  by  Eighty-sixth  Street ;  eaat,  by  Sixth  Avenue ;  south,  by  Fiftieth 
Street^  west,  by  the  Uudson  River,  Assigned  to  Dr,  J,  Lewis  Smith,  li7  West  For* 
ty-nintli  Street 

TWENTY-SIXTH  DLSTRICT— ConaiBtiag  of  the  Boutherm  half  of  the  Kinetecuth  Ward  ; 
bounded  north,  by  Fifty-ninth  Street;  e^t,  by  the  East  Riv*er;  south,  by  Fortieth 
Street ;  weat,  by  Sixth  AveQue,  Aasigned  to  Dr,  H.  Moetimea  Bhush,  7  W*eat  Foiv 
ty-sixth  Strwt. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DLSTRICT— Conaiatlng  of  the  northem  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Eighty-dxth  Street-  e^Mt,  by  the  East  River;  south,  by  Fifty-ninth 
8tre«t;  wejl,  by  Sixth  Avenue.  AsaigneJ  to  Dr,  Alexasdch  HionE?*,  118  East 
I1fty-&rst  Street, 

TWENTY^EIGIJTH  DISTRICT— Compriifing  the  trcstom  section  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  ; 
bounded  north,  by  Ilnrlem  River  and  Spuyti^n  Dnyvel  Creek-  oostj  by  Sixth  Aveoue; 
south,  by  Eighty-sixth  Street ;  west,  by  North  River.  Aaaigned  to  Dr.  L*  A-  Ronm- 
ffTEiN,  Manhattanville* 

TWENTY-NINTIT  Dl  STRICT— Com  prising  the  eastern  sretion  of  the  Twelfth  Ward ; 
bounded  north,  by  Flarlero  River;  cmt^  bj  tlie  East  lUvcr;  Bouth,  by  Etghty-siilh 
Street;  west^  by  Sixth  Avenue.  Assigned  to  Br.  J.  0.  FAaaisotoif,  12S  £aai  One 
Bundred  and  Twenty  eighth  Street,  Harlem. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPECTORS -(^6-t^«^*0 

THE  LEADING  POINTS  OF  SANITARY  INQUIRY. 

•*  [Thk  mahi  object  of  the  inqufrief  that  Mre  ffoorded  in  th^  Record-book  ii  to  proettr»  ' 
vad  pretcrve  iiccuratc  infbnnatiou  concerning  the  ianitary  eondition  of  every  portion  of  the 
dty*    Iwh  Inipector  ia  expected  to  record  his  observations  daily,  kc^  &c.]        •  • 

«  ft  mm  mm  #  « 

**Tn3i  tNqtrrRT  witL  rilati  to 
A. 
"  Tki  Mock  cr  B^art  ll^UesL^is  botandariea ;  naturt;  of  the  ground ;  dmwiigcv 
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tifttuEil  mad  artifidtd  -  numnccB  and  anj  sourct^  ot  insalubrity ;  ihn  proviuUng  cbomcicT 
uf  tiktt  pOfraktiCMi  iDbabitiug  the  block ;  the  general  condition  and  uses  of  the  buUdmgs^  €ic  i 

"  Th§  Stredt,  Courin^  and  AUe^. — The  fiowemge ;  the  local  drainage ;  the  parement ; 
gtttteft;  garba^i  deanllncej^  etc ; 

0, 

"THK   DiSTECTlON   OF  THE   QO^^Il  OR   DOCSIS  IK  THE  BLOCK. 

'^The  fhiDtage,  norths  eouthf  etc ;  stories  and  (ifflght  of  each  Btorj ;  condition  and 

mAteriid  of  bmldlngii ;  dinnc'tiiisiona  of  habitntloniif  and  TftXt  of  popubtion  to  area  and  lo  oir^ 

cpaee;  natter  supplj;  hovi^^e  dnunugei  whether  amplc^  Ind^peudent,  and  in  good  keepmg; 

^^supoola;  toc^tiOQ  aad  i^haiULeter  of  water  clo9{rtti;  care  of  garbagef  etc.;  rentiLition, 

^  external  and  internal ;  ocUars  aod  basenicnt^,  and  cellar  popnlatloQ ; 

i  B. 

"  '^BtC1£K£aa  ANO  UDtLTALirr. 

**  Inquire  oonoemuig  the  prevalence  and  character  of  diaeases  in  house  nnd  in  neighbor- 
bood,  and  »tAt«  wbaterer  maj  be  ascertained  respecting  sicknt*^  and  death-mtea. 

I*  «•««#«• 

**  Os  the  first  page  of  tJio  Book  of  Records  it  is  requested  ^it  ei©h  inspector  draw  a 
map  of  Mi  diitiictf  and  on  the  comets  of  each  square  place  figanea,  mdlcnting  the  Dumber 
of  the  filTv«t ;  also  that  a  red  Hnc  be  drawn  through  ihosc  streets  in  which  sewers  eust 

**Tbe  Records  of  Inspection  begin  on  the  second  poge*  On  the  tbp  of  the  page  should 
b€  written  distinctly  the  nuraeji  of  the  streets  between  which  lies  the  bell  of  squares  6rst 
to  be  cimmincd.  Underneath  should  b©  written  tho  names  of  the  streets  intersecting  these 
and  forming  the  dififereut  »quareS|  as  will  be  seen  in  the  form  of  beading  wliieh  accom^ 
paste  these  instruciiona.  On  the  margin  should  l>e  pbccd  numbers  t^rr^sponding  to  the 
Mvenl  points  to  bo  rt^portcd  upon,  as  contained  in  the  printed  list     [See  Schedule  of 

**  The  Lhspkcttpts* — This  should  be  pursued  in  accordance  witb  the  suggeatlons  relating 
to  the  scope  and  leading  pointa  of  Inqaiijf  as  presented  upon  tlie  first  page  of  thtf  Eecordp 
book 

''It  If  raooiiiiiie»ded  that  eaeh  Inspoetor  begin  his  eitaminiktion  at  oneeomer  of  his  dia- 
triel,  and  Inspeet  a  iqnaro  at  a  timci  the  word  squaje  being  here  used^  in  a  general  sense^ 
[  for  any  collection  of  bouses  bounded  hj  three  or  more  streets.  This  is  considered  prel'er- 
■blt  to  following  the  line  of  anj  !:dngle  street^  and  inspeeting  e^ch  aide^  because  each 
iqiun  constituics  in  Itself  a  small  sanitary  district,  and  should  be  considered  a  distinct 
Dlit^*  Danng  completed  the  square,  take  the  next  one  betweon  the  game  streets,  and  so 
OQ,  until  tbt*  Inspector  baa  reached  the  limit  of  his  district,  or  the  termination  of  tho 
«tneti»  Having  completed  this  belt  of  squares,  let  bira  take  the  next  scries  of  squares 
Ivf^g  |NiT»lkl  to  U,  and  thus  proeoed  nntll  his  district  is  completed.  But  It  will  be  the 
dtttj  of  the  Inspector,  wbencTcr  he  hfts  btfonnation  of  the  existence  of  fever,  small-pox,  or 
any  speciaJ  source  of  pestilence  within  hk  district,  immcdiatelj  to  make  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  prorided  fcir  the  Inspection  of  Tnsalubri* 
nua  Quartctis,  and  without  dL4aj  to  render  sold  report  to  the  Council  of  Hygiene  \  but  the 
entry  of  the  neigular  notes  of  mspection  of  such  loealitje^  should  not  be  made  in  the  Book 
of  B^eordB  until  such  square  la  reached  in  its  proper  place  in  the  seriea.  The  propef 
momeniiida  of  such  inspections  should  be  preserv^ed  in  a  separate  book  or  on  labelled  slips 
ontQ  required  for  entry  in  the  Record. 

**  When  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a  square  Is  composed  of  tcmnt-houses,  it  will 
goierall  J  be  foimd  thai  many  of  them  are  alike  ^  and  m  such  (^kset,  while  ii  will  he  neces- 
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■iify  to  lUAkCi  at  ityist,  a  general  In^pcetiDii  of  i 
in  detuii^  the  condition  of  only  one  or  two,  etatliig  the  ftiut  (wbieli  la  lUwaja  to  l>0  vmfied 
bj  actual  Inspection),  that  tb*j  adjuinin^  bouses^  for  a  given  distaTicej  pres4jnt  tbe  f&tiie 
general  feii lures;  or,  if  different^  siute  the  tii^^riliul  points  of  difference.  ^VUen  a  square 
0r  btoek  y  composed  mainly  or  entirely  of  Uouses  o€<;upiGd  by  one  or  tvro  ftimiUefl,  the 
Inspection  can  generally  be  made  in  a  very  ehort  thne,  and  the  ifcord  may  bo  brief, 

*^  ilEPORTS  AND  KkqcicstS, — It  U  e^tpccted  that  each  Inspector  wiU  be  pr^«at  ai  the 
ircekly  meeting,  and  that  he  will  pretk^ai,  in  writing,,  a  condensed  T>eni>r£  or  Boaiaiary  of  the 
week*«  labors.  U  is  also  expected  that  each  Inspector  will  ^  rite  (i  tkll  report  of  hia  wbok 
difitrict  OS  iooa  as  its  Inspection  skall  have  been  completed,  euch  report  lo  oonlain  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  polnta  contained  in  each  f  pecial  rt^port,  and  at  the  some  tliDe  present  a 
ooacise  and  faithful  account  of  Ihe  sanitary  condition  of  the  diatriet,  ■ 

"  ^special  and  Tery  minute  reports  should  be  made  of  tenement  and  localities  in  wMcli 
fevctn  and  other  preventable  dl^easei  shall  be  foutid  to  prevaQ,  whlcli  need  not  be  entered 
In  full  upon  the  Book  of  Eecorda^  but  arc  to  be  reported  upon  separately,  and  may  be 
referred  to  by  note 

"  Hie  extensive  prevalence  and  diflbsion  of  communicable  and  preventable  disea*efi  in 
tliis  city  render  it  de±iirablc  Ihat  each  Inspector  report  audi  maladkfl  aa  freqoeully  and  aa 
fuily  aa  practicable.  The  Ctiuneil  ejtpects  to  receive  at  least  four  «iioh  repofta  weekly  from 
each  Iiuipeclofv 

**  It  IS  particularly  desirable  and  necessary  that  each  Inspector  ehould  SO  lay  out  liii 
Wdfl^  and  prosecute  his  daily  mquiries^  as  to  complete  the  survey  of  his  district  withiti  tfie 
period  specified,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expend  time  needleesty  on  poiots  that  ife 
not  essential. 

*»  [Fur  BUi!g<ifltbns  r<?speqtlii^  fUriher  detail*  of  dorakmary  In  upset  ion,  M*e  tjie  fanxi$  tat  Spieiai 
Jntpeclton^  BeporU  of  Ifmfttubriotu  Qimrt^rn^iind  Pentiiirttiiil  DlsfdMe*]. 

"■  [Pup**  for  ma^i,  blauk  funns,  ofld  books  r«>r  roporta  and  rcconJtft,  and  msy  fcciUtl*?*  thnt  the  CfliDDCU 
of  E^gleDfr  or  tbe  CltlxeQA'  Aiaodntkn  taa  «np[i1y  for  tlia  ftiilh«r!injQ&  of  thli  wort,  will  bo  fbrnl^hed 
npna  ftppllcatiDa  at  their  oQlce,  BIS  BfOAdway. 

**Aay  laiptKitor  who  require*  the  iircEcnce  orald  ^Ttbn  poHee  la  the  pnjftoealktD  of  hti  ^nquitf,  will 
obtalo  *ai;^  aid  by  apply  log  to  the  l^up^Tlatt^'ndeut  of  MeihjpalLtan  Pol[{^  or  to  Captala  Lont,  At  t^A 
Toikm  Hradquartere. 

**Inaiila&rfoLii  qimreers  thit  urgently  d^mnad  Immfldlate  r^'fortn,  abcinb!  Iw  promptlj-  nrported  with 
Q»«die  ftateni  i^n  t »,  to  the  0>m)  cl  I  of  II j^chq,  Aad  !n  th^  whala  ooame  of  tbv&e  1  uq  a  Irivs^  tins  latpt^ur 
win  bear  la  miod  Lba.t  tli^  bnptovccacnt  of  tho  hcolTh  and  coaillUoll  of  t^  i>eopl{',  ahd  tha  oi^quli^tti*^ 
of  accanitc  ktupwlod^  tif  prevalent  dlwases  aad  tbctr  cimMt,  !a  lh«  BuUa  object  of  tbl$  naalLuy  lurr^y 
of  tho  tit^.T 

SYSTEM  OF  DAILY  RECX>RDa 

Eighth  "W ABn.^JSroadwaf/  to  Metxtr* 
^  lit  Biuare,       Canal  i<?  Grand  SL 


Is. 
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TliQ  inspectors  w^re  directed  to  make  this  inspeGtioiif  ns  far  oa  poadble,  u 
lurase'to-hoQae  viBitation,  find  so  Cboron^h  m  to  leavo  no  cause;  of  anhealthtness 
and  no  exi^tog  ilif*easto  undUcovc^recl  and  uninvestigated.  The  inquiry  was  to 
proceed  systciimtically,  commeGciDg  at  a  given  limit  of  the  di^jtrict  and  pro- 
grtisitig  by  GOiitigaoaa  squares  until  tlje  work  was  completed.  The  following 
arrangement  of  the  1  eliding  &ubji;ct9  of  inquiry  was  issued  for  the  purposes  of 
^aellitating  the  inspections  and  inmirhij^  unifonuitj  in  all  the  records  and  reports. 
Inspectors  were,  however,  directed  to  develop  each  head  by  such  subordinate 
^Didstioiis  OM  they  might  deem  desirable ; 


SUBJECTS  FOE  SANITAEY  INQIJIET. 

1,  Katitpe  of  the  ground. 

%  Draifijige  and  sewfra^e. 

0.  dumber  of  Uoua(?3  in  the  squAre^ 

4«  Vncnat  tola  and  tbeir  sanitary  condl^on.  * 

@,  Cuurts  and  idtejs, 

6.  Rear  buildbxg^, 

7,  Kuiaber  of  teuiml-boaaGis, 

8,  Dcacription  of  a  single  tenemenl  [of  a  fiittitlj], 

9.  Bvscrip  tion  of  a  eiagLe  t«n»ntrboaBe» 

1€l  Deaeriptioti  of  a  row  of  tenonenti.    These  descriptiona  sbowld  Btnle — 
a;  Condition  ami  matcnttl  of  buildiugs. 
it  Number  of  Btoric^  atsd  ilicir  hdglik 

c.  Number  of  families  intended  to  be  nceommodated,  and  space  allotted  to  each, 

d.  Water  supply  and  house  dndua^. 
C  Loeotkm  and  character  of  water-closetB. 
/,  WsposaH  of  garbage  and  house-slops. 
^,  VentilatJon,  external  and  internal 
A*  Cellars  and  basements,  and  tb*ir  population. 
i.  Condiuon  of  balls  and  passages. 
J.  Frontage  on  street,  court,  alley— N.,  E.,  S.  or  W. 
k.  Miscellaneous  Items. 
I  Statement  of  sickness  ftnd  mortality  [aecordbg  to  the  printed  formula  fof 

insdubrious  quarters]. 
Brinking  shopa,  brothvls^  gatnbling  saloons,  eto. 

12.  Store*  aud  marketa. 

13.  Factories,  Bcboela,  crowded  buildings. 

14.  Sbughtep-houscH  [describe  particularlj], 
16^  Bone  and  ofEkl  nuisances. 

le.  etabli^  etc 

17.  Cburebei  and  setiool  ediftccs, 

Idt  PreraitiEig  character  of  the  population. 

Ill  Prerailing  sickness  and  mortality. 

»0.  Sources  of  prerentable  dhcase  aud  mortality, 

SI.  Condition  of  streets  aud  pavements. 

i2,  MlBoeUaneoua  infonnation. 
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d^iim^U.     ThA  tpscml  pmnU  U  %iMch  aitefUlQ!*  m  dirsHed  und^t^  lOik  SUo^  mtji^ 

To  eflch  sunitfirj  inspector  a  commk^ion  of  appointmeiit  was  issaed  in  thfl 
foUowiug  tenns: 


Bm; 

The  ComsctL  OF  Hygieke  Am>  Public  Health,  reposing  spetnal 
confidence  in  your  Bkill  and  ahiUtt/  to  pursue  saniiafy  in^idries  and  mak^ 
reports  thereon^  hereby  c^mnmsious  you /or  such  dui\j\  under  direction  of  its 
^scecutive  Cojnmittee* 

{Signed)  Joseph  H,  Sthxto,  M^D.^  FresidenL 

Elisha  IlARiti3,  M*  B,,  Secretary, 

The  Bttention  of  inapectorg  vbb  eBpe<iial]j-  ealled  to  the  importAnce  of  ft 
thorongh  and  exhatistire  inquiry  ioto  tljo  condition  of  insaUibrioaa  qnartcra 
and  locahties  where  pestilential  dia eases  were  found  to  be  prevalentj  &nd  re- 
specting tbe  diseases  themselveSj  particnbirly  as  relates  to  fever,  infantile  mor- 
talit/f  small -pox,  otc»  A  form  of  special  reports  was  accordingly  issued  to  fii- 
oiliiate  this  branch  of  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  partial  abstract  of  the  schod- 
nlo  of  poinU  reqoiriDg  rephea  in  such  reports : 


"REPORT  OF  PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES  AKD  INSALUBEIOUS  QUAETESa 
"  JViimff  «/tf*e  dmoM  repoHed ^-^^ — . —  .-- ■■— 


-Ph^sidan. 


"2)^^  (j/fAa  visUt  and  impe^iioA^^ 

"THE  PLAJi  OP  iKQumr  and  record, 

r.  To  trace  and  record  the  Medical  history  of  the  sick  person. 
IL  To  ftaccrtain  aod  record  facta  relating  to  the  Family  md  other  persons  exposed  to  ths 

pfttiontfl  stnd  to  the  causes  of  the  malady, 
III.  To  report  the  Simitary  condition  of  the  Domicile. 
IK  To  report  the  Statistics  and  Sanitary  condition  of  the  Population  of  that  doTnidla 
V,  To  report  upon  the  SaniUiry  condition  of  the  Locality  or  Neighhorbood  and  its  Popa- 

Utiob, 
VI,  To  preserre  and  make  returns  of  these  Records, 

VII*  To  prepare  on  the  spot  ihe  necessary  ouiUoes  or  data  for  the  sketching  of  a  Map  or 
Descriptive  Chart  of  t3ie  Domidle,  Block,  or  Locality." 


I.  Nt3ae^.«.. «.  ..^. *..* 

[If  there  are  fleverAl  piitients 

berc^  insert  all  tlic  names]  ...  * ,  ^  .*.,,,,,,,« , *«»•«..*..,..>,.. 

%  Beddence,  Strt^t  and  Ko„,  ..*•.,.»«..*«,,,...,..,  ^ 

d«.  Age  and  Nativitj. . . . .  ^ , .«..,*.,.....*.,*«,»« 

&.  Penod  of  resideDGe  in  tMs  dtj.  .......<.*,.««,,»*.,«•.*.<«.«,..«,*«« 

4*  Social   cKjnditioQ ;    [miuricd  f  unmanied  ? 

Gcut^ml  eonditii>n  of  family  !  etc] » **....***«..,.... 

&.  OccupaUgn , ....,,..., *.,..* 

c  Grade    of   mteUigi&iice ;   [Igno- 

mntT  educaled,  depraved,  etc]  * ,  • ,  ^  •  *  • « . .  * . , .  * ....*. 

dt  Ipcome  and  meoiis  of  stibiisi^ 

enoo « « 

Dmte  when  this  pttlcnt  or  place  was  first  seeo 

bj  Inspectflr*  ..........*«  ^ » * «..  ^  •««.*«........  w , , 

A.  Wl^en  this  &^e  of   sleknefis 
commenced  ?.*.............*..,,,,,.,.«««..<.*..  ^  »*,..«,»#...#..  ^ 

W^borj  of  tlic  case  or  c^es  of  diseat e .,.  *  ...,**  •.,«,.,.,.,,,,. « « ... 

6.  What  the  principal  caose  ?  , , 

e*  ficiw  and  tv  hea  exp<i«ed  to  do.  F «.......««.««,« 

dL  What  ivlaiicin  to  do,  had  this 
patient's    penioiULl  atid    domi- 

cOmrj  habits  ? .«.....**«,.•*,..»•.#*,.•,••>.*«*«.  ^ .... . 

«.  What  oihcf  predipoaing  cauAea 

are  known  ?  ^'  «*..»,.*,..  ^ ., ... , ,»>.«».»>.  ^  .  * 

"O. 
Wbo»and  how  many  persona,  haire  becii  and 

now  are  exposed  to  the  Immedjate  causes 

of  the  malodj  f . . « .   ,  * . . « —  **.....•.......*• ,  * , , , 

Bo*r  manf  cas«^  of  this  malady  have  already 

occurred  in  this   famllj,  or  among  tbc^ 

peroona  L. ......  h.  ..,«..*.  ^  ..«.*.*  t ...  *  ^  .*•,...«.•-.  ^  ..•«..  ^  .«..<**«.*  ^  ^i .« .1 

What   haa    been    the    eonsiiini   etcknem-mie 

among  the  persons  over  tpn  years  of  ago 

1.^-4  during  the  last  six  months  f  "***.,..  ^ ,,,,,,,,,,.,,..,....  ^  *,,,»..,.,,,. , 
[And  eiffhi  oiher  fo^oiuj] 
What  number  of  pert ons  in  thk  bouse; !.,«.«  h.  *  • h, ,  • 
b,  7Vo    r<aAj  of  ground  area    to 
each  ocetjpant  ?  [in  eq.  ft  ?]..,,..  ^^ , , , , , . 
c^  Average  enbical  space  in  the 
^L                 apartments  to  ea£!b  pei^on  ?  ^*  *,..,..... ^  .«*«...  ^ • 
^P             [And  thirttf^iU  other  quetitota.] 
*  *■  Stat*  wbat  proportion  or ptretntof^i^  «a  an  avenge,  npaa  ntdi  tvitlmo^y  la  cu  ba  obtalacd,  li 
■  ■     jth,  Jtb,  or  SO  pef  (waH,  tc." 
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Natuml  dralnflge* «,.,.«,.«,,... ...,.*,.,.,,.  ^  *,,...*«....,  ,^  ,..,.,  i 

Sewerage  , , ,,«,........ ......««*. 

Width  and  pccuUarttles  of  Streets. , ,«.,,,,.*,.*,,« ,,,..*..«,..*..,. 

A.   Width    QQil    peculiarities     of 

Courts  and  AUevs, ,,,,,,,.,«,,« ^  *  .^  **«.*«,,,,..«..».«»,,.,.,*,... , 
Special  KtuBtinccs  m  thi3  locaUiy  " ....*.,.•«..» 

» 

^'APPENDED  STATEMEKTS. 

•*  OeUf  Fi"#Pffl^rif  Dln^neifin  fh^  mm^  /.wa/rY//.— PnrUcular  dtt^ntlon  ts  to  1»  cllr*elod  lottt 
fxteQlud  eauAi'<«  of  ahyoftK^r  uinlnd)'  thul  Is  fmu-.d  to  btf  fepccfcull)'  pnivulciit  3n  tUp  ifamllyt  til# ]M»a% 
ilock,  or  4i«tHct  that  la  bctnp:  cauvm&fiL^d  with  rorni^retice  to  Uie  dlsciLao  that  li  recorded  ia  HurpHMBa^- 
Iw  p4ii^%  Aft  IT  fill  II 13^  yivt  tbe  folio  winir  regliitrv%  rtljattn^  to  lufffn^  m^fr^Utjf^  rnnkc  n  tirfori«Cil<d 
m^J  lu!ip<irtaikt  tiLrta  that  may  b«  AficertaJncd  refttitictliiif  tl^e  cxIfttC'Dce of  PuimSnary  Phthiiiittt Sei^* 

Let  the  raugo  of  «ueb  LDqnlHu  extend  to  nil  4lB0Mca  tbbt  are  ctoertalnM  to  bt  pecolljirJj  ^nsTiliMit 
pL&iI  l^ul  in  the  domlelte  mt  tiu  tociUtj  rflpitrt«4" 

[The  foregoing  form  of  Record  fiU^  eight  pages.] 

Thei6  special  reports  enable  na  to  pre^rvo  in  permanent  form  the  Tidaiiblo 
records  they  contain,  and  at  the  Sittne  time  they  serve  as  the  basis  for  snmmarjr 
tflbttlurtiona,  specimens  of  which  ure  herewitli  submitted  for  publicatioti  in  the 
Geoeral  Bcport,  The  BtatisHc^,  distribution,  and  grotipitig  of  Bucb  pestilential 
diseases  as  tTpbus,  sojall-pojc,  and  cholera  inlantnm,  bare  lM?en  system  at  jcally 
etiidied,  and  the  practical  resalta  of  this  labor  will  aid  very  materially  in  work- 
ing out  lasting  benefits  to  the  community.  Yet  both  the  plans  and  the  result 
thus  far  attained  by  them  mu  st  be  regarded  at  ]) resent  as  simply  the  beginniag 
of  a  system  of  Sanitary  Inquiry  and  Sickness  Registration  that  sbouM  be  ei- 
teniddd  and  Bustained  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  all  those  economicfd  and 
liimiane  results  which  an  enlightened  people  haTO  a  right  to  expect  and  demand 
from  winitory  science. 

While  making  this  sanitary  survey  the  Inspectors  have  constantly  en  deft- 
vored  to  render  their  labors  immediately  beneficial  to  the  inbabitants  of  insaln* 
brions  quarters  by  means  of  personal  counsel  during  the  inspection,  also  by  eom- 
tnuobating  Infonnation  to  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  the  Infspector^  being  for- 
nished  with  the  following  blank-forms  for  tbe  latter  purpose: 


18S4, 


To  £ltf  Captain  qfthe  Saniidftf  CompAnif^  Cenirtd  Dtjiartm^nt  of  MetropolHan  Pdice,* 

Bm ;    1  ha VI*  the  honor  to  inferm  you  that  the  following  complaint  Is  made  agmitut 
an  iosolahriotts  place : 
NiTt^W;  Of  TBI  COMPLAmt,    ^ «.«^ ^^ 


DiSKAsi  PaKTijuNo  OE  Thkeatesmi,  ' 


^M.  p.,  SanUary  Insped&rfor  the  Qfwmlqf  ff^lmt. 


I 
I 
I 
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On  8|l|^|M^^Qtng'  of  each  we«k  the  physicians  thus  engaged  conTctied 
for  matniraMiet,  the  eomprtriBf^n  of  resolta,  and  for  advice  from  a  committe© 
of  the  CouBci]  of  IlTgieae.  TliO  following  extracts  from  eircolars  issued  bj  the 
ExeemtlTo  Committeia  show  the  nature  of  the  adrlee  given : 

**  The  Coinmitt£>a  Advbes  that  the  records  and  n?poft8  of  current  work  of  Saattarj 
Infiuirf  be  fally  written  up  at  the  i:loae  of  each  week  and  each  mntilh^  bo  a^  to  insure 
tach  rt^oordiag  tthil^  the  fads  are  %ffi  /rt^dy  in  jtiindt  And  in  puraiiing  a  work  thai 
ptmi^ses  to  be  of  «iieh  great  and  lasting  importamM?,  it  La  deaaiaLle  that  each  physician 
in  it  fiboiild,  in  hid  oysm  fields  strive  to  gpvc  the  most  Bcieatific  aad  thoroughly 
bearings  to  hi;*  hyirienic  mquiries  und  study, 
^Tbe  CoMmittee  reqticdts  that  the  sammary  or  review  which  each  Inspector  is  ex> 
pact^d  to  present,  ia  writiD*^,  at  the  weekly  meeting^  comprise  a  brief  statement  of  the 
and  the  ftpedally  intcrcating  pomta  made  in  the  work.  These  iummary  Btute^ 
v«  desired  to  interest  acd  profit  ali  who  bear  tbem  read,  and  then  to  guide  tho 
Cbondl  In  its  own  dniies  from  week  to  week, 

"  li  isde«rable  that  each  Inspector  ihould  obftCTre  a  Bystcniatic  method  of  recording  in 
aooordance  with  the  schedule  of  subjeaia  ■■  numbered^  and  that  each  of  the  subjects  for 
inquiiy  be  espandetl,  according  to  the  Inapector's  ?iews  of  utiUty^  at  each  new  point  of 
ohscrralioQ.  Jt  la  especially  deaired  that  the  ratt  of  erotc<ii/iff  in  Tenement*  upon  limited 
irai  be  accurately  noted^  and  that  such  crowded  and  Inaalubnotis  qttarters  be  occBaionally 

**  What  hare  beeti  the  prevailing  diaeoacs  during  the  pait  seaAon,  and  to  what  cauMd 
and  conditions  arc  they  tn  general  attributable  T 

"  1,  Specify  particuiar  localiiiea  in  whiuh  imalhpoXf  typhui,  typhoidj  malarial  and 
exanthematona  fevers,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  diarrhcBol  and  puerperal  diseases^ 
eryrip^aa,  and  khidriKl  alfectiona,  have  been  unuannlly  prevalent,  and  give  in  fuU  and 
minotely  the  local  condiUonB  influencing  the  riae^  progresa,  and  mortality  from  these 
diseatei. 

**  I.  What  h«i  been  the  constant  sicknes^-rAte  in  inaalubrioua  quartera  ? 
3«  Have  you  found  inealubrious  quarters   where  the  constant  gicknesg-rate  and 

ity  were  slight ;  and  if  so,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  ? 
4.  Bare  you  found  diseases  emanating  from  Immigmuta  !  If  so^  specify  the  eUss  of 
the  extent  of  their  prevalence,  the  circuinatances  under  which  they  oceur;  with 
examples  of  their  coota^ouaness. 
•  •••«••*«•• 

**  The  Comacil  fiilly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  labors  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  gMitkmen  who  arc  engaged  in  this  work  of  Sanitary  Inquiry,  a  a*  inspired  by  noble 
profca^iional  «nd  philanthropic  xcal  and  purpoaea  of  public  utility «  and  that  tbese  must 
be  the  leading  IncentfTcs  to  that  thoroughneaa  of  research  which  i^  to  he  the  most  e«ieiitial 
oonditloD  of  tnccass  in  ibe  effort  to  make  theie  labort  contribute  to  the  public  welfare  and 
to  the  pTOgreai  and  uaefidneas  of  sanitary  edenee,** 

The  work  of  fianltary  inspection  was  prosecoted  nnintermptedly  until  the 
month  of  December  (I  Sfi4)^  and  *)ince  thnt  lime  tho  Inspectors  have  carried  for- 
ward specitio  injspections  relating  to  small-pos^  typhus^  and  the  sicfcnesa  and 
death-rate:}  in  particnkr  lot-alitiea.  Thiis  class  of  inspections  h  still  in  progress, 
And  tho  reatilts  are  moat  instructive  and  prnctic^y  important* 
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Upon  tbo  conjpletioii  of  tlie  lanitarj  pnrrej  of  the  cHt,  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber,  each  of  the  Inspectora  preaentwl  a.  concise  summary  of  the  results  of  hia 
inquiry.  These  final  i-eports  of  the  Inspectors  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
Council,  They  present  &  well -prepared  body  of  evidence  relating  to  the  sani- 
tax'y  coed  it  ton  of  the  city  and  ita  rarious  classes  of  jjopalation.  The  Record- 
books  con  tain  i  II  g  the  m  inn  tea  of  the  Banitary  Snrvey,  the  maps  and  charts^  the 
rough  sketches  aud  statistical  reports  of  insalubrious  tenements  and  qnarters, 
and  the  specljil  reports  upon  Pestilential  Diseases^  have  been  properly  returned 
and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  tlie  Council  of  Hygiene.  They  are  of  perma- 
nent valoe. 

The  character  and  valne  of  the  works  which  have  been  thns  completed  bf 
the  ooifps  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  as  well  as  the  practical  importance  and  fuith- 
Adness  of  the  labors  w  hich  the  same  gentlemen  are  still  pursuing,  can  scarcelj 
he  over-estimated*    They  are  alike  honorable  to  the  profession  and  to  oiviliia- 

tlOD. 

While  the  work  of  iunitary  inspection  has  been  going  forward  by  means  of 
ajstematic  agencies  in  tht^  city,  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  institute  certain 
correlative  lines  of  inquiry  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  ois^'n  civic  population,  with 
the  desi^  to  obtain  positive  infonnation  regarding  the  spread  of  diseases  from 
the  city.  For  this  purpose  a  circulai*  was  issued  to  physicians  in  neighboring 
townsj  aud  in  the  cities  and  principal  villages  of  the  State  of  Kew  York.  Some 
of  the  fruits  of  this  method  of  inquiry,  beyond  the  city,  have  been  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  chapter  for  publication  in  the  Report  of  the  ConnciL 

Several  of  the  charitable  aud  religious  missions  of  the  city  have  rendered  aid 
in  some  branches  of  our  sanitary  inquiry.  Thi^  coOperutlon  has  been  invited  bj 
a  circular  from  us,  containing  the  following  statement  regarding  tJio  relations 
which  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  the  eommnnity  sustain  to  each 
other: 

m  *  *  *  m  mm  »•  •• 

"  We  bear  In  mind  the  fuct  that  the  purposes  and  labors  of  the  Sanitary  Coundl^ 
thoogh  relating  flpocialiy  to  the  protection  of  bcolth  niicl  life,  are  cntin^ly  bartnonious  with 
Lbeworke  and  purposes  of  tbe  llissioimry,  the  Inatmctorj  and  tbo  intclligdot  olmonen  of 
material  and  religious  charities. 

•  •  •  •  •  "The  Executive  Comtnittce  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  solicits  from 
an  Intelligent  persons  who  are  ncUvcly  engaged  in  the  religious  and  bcnevoleDt  miisions 
of  the  city,  such  infommUon  as  moy,  from  day  to  day^  enable  the  Baaiiary  Inspeelorfl  and 
the  Conncil  to  render  their  ^ork  more  complete  m  aU  tliat  I'elate^  to  the  search  of  insalu- 
brious quarters  and  the  cauaea  gf  preveotable  disease  and  sufTering,  Missionaries,  and 
other  pereonB,  who  are  laboring  in  assigned  districts,  will  find  it  conrenieot  to  communl- 
cm«  directly  with  the  pliyalciin  who  may  he  in  charge  of  the  Sanitary  luBpection  of  that 
ptrlioolM  district.    •■••••" 

The  codperatiou  of  all  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  city  has  been  iM>li cited, 
and  bhmlc  forms  for  partial  records  of  certain  preventable  kinds  of  disease  have 
been  supplied  to  nearly  a  thousand  practicing'  physicians.  The  returns  which 
have  thus  fiir  been  received  from  this  source,  have  abundantly  justified  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  in  its  sanitar/  surrey 
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of  the  clt  J"*  Of  coune  it  has  not  yet  been  prflcticabk^  from  any  inch  Tolimtary 
report^v  to  obtain  Btatlstica  npon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  coDBtant  sick- 
ness-rate  of  particular  classei  and  localities :  k  U  to  tlia  knowledi^e  of  prevalent 
diseaBes  and  their  causes  that  eueh  records  will  contribute  most  ira mediately. 
Tbis  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  ingtiinces  in  which  physicians  have  reported, 
from  private  pracdco,  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrboBal 
dise^e  in  the  very  localities  that  had  previoualy  been  reported  npoa  by  the 
Sanitoij  Tnsipeetor  a^  particularly  liable  to  such  endemic  maladies,  in  conse- 
queued  of  obstructed  drainage,  exposed  iewage,  putretymg  garbage^  etc. 

The  Eiecuti?©  Committee  has  rendered  anch  aid  as  it  could  to  the  Councira 
Special  Comfliittee  on  Health  Laws,  and  would  now  report  that,  in  so  doio^,  re* 
peatfid  editions  of  the  tract  entitled  '*  T/i^  Value  and  Nec^mttf  q/ Sanitary  Im- 
pr&remtnt  in  Cities  **  have  been  put  in  eircnlationj  aJl  circulars,  memorials,  and 
drafts  of  sanitary  laws  have  been  promptly  printed,  and  the  final  copy  resulting 
&om  the  joint  labors  of  the  Board  of  Legal  Advisers  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  has  been  printed  and  eit^jnsively  dbtributed  by  the  GonnciL  It  has 
been  deemed  eipedient^  nlso^  to  provide  for  the  illnstration  of  certain  sections  of 
the  ianitory  reports  by  means  of  careful  surveys^  photographing,  engraving^ 
etc.  Tbifl  1ms  generously  been  authorised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Citi^ens^  Association,  and  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  bear  witness  to 
the  practical  value  of  such  additional  work  and  expenditure.  As  neither  the 
means  nor  the  time  were  aviulahle  for  bringing  out  folJ  illustrations  in  the  man- 
tier  attempted  by  the  Inspectors,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  simply  a  soffit'ient 
Bombef  And  vanety  of  ex^mpkn  to  show  many  of  the  aspects  of  sanitary  wants, 
SQCh  ts  the  overcrowding  and  faulty  construction  of  tenant-hoosea^  the  euk-de- 
me  and  hiding-places  of  Typhus  and  o titer  infections,  and  the  character  and  en- 
CTOacbmentA  of  nnLaances*  The  Sanitartf  C^artof  the  Fourth  District^  and  the 
Chert  of  a  Eegmn  of  Small' P&x  and  Typhus  in  the  Third  District,  present  ei- 
smptes  of  what  may  be  mapped  out  in  reference  to  corresponding  conditions  in 
any  of  the  tenant-house  districts  of  the  city.  For  the  San  liar}/  and  Topograph' 
ital  Map  of  the  city  we  are  indebted  to  Eobert  L.  Vfet^e,  Esq*,  President  of 
llie  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  Citizens*  Association,  It  is  designed  to  illustrate 
— l»t.  The  primitive  topography  and  water-courses  of  the  Island  of  New  York; 
Ed,  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Sanitary  inspection  districts;  3d.  The  plot  of 
the  Streets  and  Avenues  of  the  city ;  4th.  The  present  altitude  or  elevation  of 
each  intersection  of  Streets  and  Avenues  above  tide- water  level ;  5th.  The  ancient 
tide* water  line,  and  the  portion  of  the  city^s  ai'ca  that  has  been  reclaitned  be- 
yond that  line — the  "  raode^ground  "  along  the  river-sides  j  6th^  The  present 
distribution  of  sewers  throughout  the  city, 

Tl»e  intelligent  and  liberal  views  of  the  directors  of  the  Citizkns'  Associa- 
tion have  made  it  both  practicable  and  desirable  to  give  to  the  plans  and  the 
detaiU  of  the  sanitary  work  such  breadth  and  efficiency  as  would  be^t  tend  to 
render  ihh  service  permanently  beneficial  to  the  public.  This  idea  has  been 
kept  clearly  in  mind  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  as  weU  as  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council,  Being  purely  a  volimtary  undertakings  aivd  having 
no  collateral  assistance  from  the  so-caUetl  Health  Department  of  tlie  Mnnicipd 
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Government^  the  methods  of  tbe  work  connected  witb  this  genernl  Snirey  and 
Sanitary  Inspection  of  the  city  liave  continued  to  bo  exclusively  independent  of 
fiay  other  aid  than  that  which  individual  citizens,  ptiblic-spirited  phy&icians^ 
and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Company  of  the  Jletropolitan  Police,  have 
spontaneously  given.  To  the  office  re  of  the  Police  special  acknowledgment  is 
due  for  their  uniformly  attentive  and  courteous  regard  to  all  communications 
and  requests  from  the  medical  gentlemen  reprcaentiug  the  Council  of  Hygiene. 
The  first  complete  sanitary  sorvey  that  has  ever  been  mode  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  now  completed.  The  task  lias  been  eiecnted  by  ]ib¥slcian*^.  It 
will  be  practlcabio  to  publisli  but  asynopisis  or  summary  of  the  work.  An  ade- 
quate pecuniary  compensation  cun  never  be  rendered  to  the  laborers ;  the  con- 
scioujtness  of  contributing  directly  and  poflrcrfully  to  the  physical  and  the  social 
welfare  of  their  fellow  beiugs  is  their  ricbes^t  reward.  Familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  fever  and  other  pestilential  diseaaes,  tlie  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  llearles^ily 
penetrated  the  dismal  and  unwholesome  quarters  where  infectious  poUons  and 
deadly  maladies  menace  inliabitaut<i  and  visitants;,  and  from  whence  emanate 
tho  moit  dreaded  disenses  that  find  their  way  to  the  more  favored  districts  of  the 
dty*  And  now,  after  completing  the  grand  survey,  writing  Tip  the  recorda 
of  inspections,  and  presenting  final  report  thereon,  they  have  entered  npon  a 
r^inapection  of  ihQ/et4r*neif4  and  ttmnil-pfis^Jiel^h  tliat  infest  the  city.  The  re- 
itilts  of  the  latter  effort  are  not  yel  stifficiently  complete  to  be  reported  upon  by 
the  Ooundl  of  ITygiene;  but  the  fact  may  be  t^tate^l  here  that  accurate  rotuma 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  cases  of  small -pox  have  been  already  received  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  following  blank-form  for  re- 
porta: 

STATISTICAL  SUHMABY  OF  CASES  OF  SMALL-POX 


Meporied  bjf^ 


-  Jf.  J>.,  ifi  ^i«- 


JSaniiar^  Inap«eiwm  JH^rkL 


The  street  and  number  of  hou^  hi  which  SmaU-pox  u  reported, 

Kamber  of  cisca  now  In  progress  h^re. 

Nuraher  of  caftcs  that  bare  occurred  dnce  October. 

Bute  of  the  outbreak  of  Small-pox  in  this  hoa3L^ 

Bate  of  the  outbrcaik  of  SmalJ-pox  In  tijia  equjire, 

Havr  WAS  ibe  eoata^oa  introduced  ?    And  whence  T 

Had  this.patiGEit  (or  these  patientfl)  bcea  vaccinated  f 

What  number  of  persons  in  thU  family  remain  unprotected  by  Tacdaation  ? 

What  amiiber  of  persons  in  this  hou<$e  ricmain  ynprotected  hj  racclnadon? 

Population  of  the  Eioti^e.     [By  count  or  ciitimate,] 

FopuUtiun  of  the  squnre. 

Are  arUdcj  of  clothing^  beddiog,  uphobtery.  Of  other  portable  materials,  eirpo&ed  to 
the  Infected  air  of  the  aick-rooQi,  or  to  couta^on  of  the  patient,  and  unguardedly  remored 
from  that  room  ?     [State  any  pardouhirs  that  are  ImportanL] 

la  any  manufacture  or  trade  carried  on  in  the  family  or  in  the  house,  by  means  of 
which  tho  conUgioii  U  Uable  to  tse  eommuuicated  or  spread  abroftd  ¥     [State  particularly.] 

8tate  what  j^fooof  of  pubLio  report,  chopping,  manufacture,  trarel,  or  rc^dence,  m  doM 
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proxlmftj  to  tbe  InTecied  npftrtmeiit  ftnil  pfttieut,  tre  partlcul&rtj  exposed  or  tkble  to  the 
coQtJiipon  here  ? 

H^  c^EDpeteQt  medical  attendEmce  been  provided  for  tbc  patieat  Or  patients  ? 

Hii»  any  officer  or  afcnt  of  the  Qty  Govemmuat  visited  tbc  patient  or  tlie  hotjso  ? 
Whit  ifffieiai  advi4!<^  and  orders  have  be^^n  given  ? 

Has  ftnj  itousual  reatr^Lint  beeu  placed  upon  ordin&tf  tatemaumb  with  the  familj  or 
tti£pr«mi&c&? 

Eemarks  rcispecting  the  Inipector^a  tisit  and  counaeL 

A  form  of  reporta  opon  typhtis  correspoDding  in  all  respeeta  with  the  fore- 
going upoD  BUiEJl-po^,  U  uho  bringing  in  importatit  results.  The  total  number 
of  cOies  of  typhas  and  typhoid  fover  occurring  among  charity  paiients  that 
have  been  reported  and  tahuluted  by  the  m&pectors  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ckmndl  since  the  general  sarvey  wrta  begun,  to  the  present,  i^  np wards  of 
sixteen  hundred*  Anothef  epecial  form  of  report  h  bringing  in  important  infor- 
mation reipeeting  the  daily  and  constant  sickness^ratei  and  the  percentage  of 
mortality  in  overcsrowded  tenant -houses,  neglected  quarters,  etc.  The  grand  ob* 
jcet  of  all  Much  iuqnirj,  inspection,  and  tabolationf  i^  to  acquire  definite  and  reli- 
able information  which  shall  guide  to  wisely-directed  efforts,  apon  a  broader 
icale,  and  with  more  ample  moans  for  the  diminution  and  ultimate  removal  of 
tile  preventable  causes  of  disease  and  mortality.      ^ 

The  methods  of  sanitary  inquiry  and  inspection  that  have  been  pursued, 
were  idopted  as  the  inost  avuiliible  that  could  be  put  into  operation  at  the  time. 
Circiimstaneeg  have  determined  certain  features  of  this  work  which  at  another 
time,  and  nnder  different  auspices,  would  be  most  advantage oo&ly  pursued  in  a 
different  manner.  The  working  machinery  of  a  suitable  system  of  sanitary  in- 
quiry and  health  government  in  such  a  city  as  New  York,  must  be  the  growth 
of  timet  The  Citizens*  Association  requested  such  mfonnation  and  counsel 
as  physidani  and  hygienlsts  alone  could  render ;  and  it  has  been  the  constant 
aim  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  such  plans,  and  pursue  Buch  lines 
of  inquiry,  as  would  lead  to  the  most  practical  and  certain  results  in  the  interest 
of  Health,  Lifei  and  Social  "Welfare  to  all  classes  of  the  population  of  New  York, 

Alfred  C.  Post,  If.  D., 
Isaac  E»  Taylor,  M.  D., 
Stephen  8>«iTn,  M.  I*., 
JosKFu  M.  Smith,  M,  D*,  | 
Elisua  Habbis,  M.  D<, 
KlW  ToKl,  January  ^(h^  1805, 
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In  Babmitting  this  Eeport  to  tlie  Citizens'  Association  of  New 
Yark^  tlie  Council  of  HygienG  would  state  that  its  chief  object  will 
be  to  exliibit  the  practical  conclusions  which  are  clearly  deducible 
from  the  accTimulated  recoi-ds  and  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
who  have  recently  e^mpletecl  an  extended  hygienic  survey  and 
inspection  of  the  city»  As  raeutioned  in  the  special  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Conneil^  herewith  presented,  the  care- 
Mly-recorded  ol>&ervations  and  inqniries  of  the  Inspectors  famish 
a  vaat  fund  of  fresh  and  most  valuable  infonnation.  And,  in  view 
of  the  practical  interest  and  the  public  importance  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  volnminous  records  and  special  reports  that  have 
been  received  fruni  the  several  inspectors,  the  Council  has  deemed 
It  a  duty  to  procure  from  each  of  them  a  final  report  containing  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  that  have  entered 
into  their  current  records  during  the  progress  of  their  labors. 
These  District  Reports^  thirty  in  number,  are  herewith  sixbmitted. 
They  constitute  a  body  of  evidence  that  will  abundantly  corrobo^ 
rate  all  the  statements  which  will  be  embodied  in  this  general 
report  by  tlie  Council*  These  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectoi^ 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  detailsj  statistics,  and  illustrations  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers.     The 
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records  upon  which  they  are  based  are  altogether  too  voliimmoiis 
for  pubUcationj  but  in  this  General  Report  the  Inspectors'  Kecordi^ 
as  well  aa  their  reports  as  herewith  publishedj  will  be  employed 
for  guidance  and  illustration. 

To  individuals  and  to  commnnities  health  is  a  pricelesa  boon. 
It  is  equally  valuable  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  Its  influence 
extends  not  only  to  the  social  and  moral  eoudition  and  prospects 
of  the  individual,  but  to  society  at  large,  and  public  health  becomes 
a  public  blessing.  In  view,  therefore,  of  tbe  fact  that  in  great 
citi^,  and  particularly  in  New  Yorkj  both  Life  and  IleaJih  are 
peculiarly  jeoparded  by  Tarious  aud  very  active  causea^  which 
forethought,  inquiry,  science,  art,  and  good  governmental  regula- 
tions may  remove  or  altogether  prevent,  this  Council  has  cheei> 
fully  accepted  the  task  of  instituting  a  sj^tem  of  Toluntary 
efforts,  with  the  deeign  to  observe  and  point  out  tliat  class  of 
causes,  with  reference  to  practical  measures  for  controlling  them. 

The  first  work  in  connection  with  the  duty  thus  nndertaken, 
has  been  to  obtain  and  aecumulate  fresh  and  definite  information 
by  means  of  a  carefully  devised  system  of  Sanitary  inquiry.  In 
its  endeavors  to  accomplish  this  preliminary  work,  the  Council  has 
not  overlooked  the  relations  which  health  and  the  safeguards  of 
human  life  sustain  to  the  social  and  ci\ic  welfare  of  the  community. 
Hence,  in  this  fimt  step  of  a  public  and  philanthropic  duty,  the  sys- 
tem of  labor,  and  all  its  plans,  have  related  to  certain  well-defined  | 
principles  as  well  as  to  physical  facts  and  physiological  couditionB.         I 

The  progress  of  civilization  in  all  countries  is  marked  by  the  I 

llggregation  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  population  in  cities  and  j 

commercial  towns*    However  unfavorable  to  pubhc  health  and  to  j 

personal  morals  this  circumstance  may  be  regarded,  it  is  manifestly  I 

a  fact  which  we  must  accept,  and  duly  estimate  in  all  our  plans  j 

for  the  physical  and  the  social  welfare  of  society ;  for  it  is  an  inevit-  | 

able  tendency  of  an  advancing  civilization,  with  its  institutions  of  1 

science  and  art,  and  with  its  ever  augmenting  commercial  and  I 

social  necessities,  thus  to  centralize  vast  populations  in  cities.     The  1 
city  of  New  York  aftbrds  at  the  present  moment  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  strong  tendency;  and  not  only  has  it  already  become 
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one  of  tbe  most  popolotia  and  densely-crowded  cities  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  plainly  its  destiny  to  become  at  once  tbe  fnod  populous 
and  tAe  most  overcrowded  of  the  great  maritime  cities.  The  evils, 
therefore,  which  now  imperil  health  and  life  in  consequence  of 
orercfowdiog^  etc,  in  this  city,  will  tend  to  increase  m  tbe  popu- 
lation increasea. 

In  all  tlie  problems  we  may  devise  for  tbe  sanitary  or  tbe  social 
welfare  of  this  great  metropolis,  we  must  accept  and  duly  estimate 
the  fact  that  its  vast  population  is  already  more  densely  crowded 
in  its  domiciles  than  that  of  ahnost  any  other  city ;  and  that  tbe 
evils  attendant  upon  overcrowding  and  the  aggregation  of  vast 
nucnbera  will  be  continually  augmented  as  the  population  in  creases, 
nule^  tbe  resources  of  Sanitary  Science  and  tbe  beneficent  opera- 
tions of  wi&ely-administered  sanitary  regulations  arc  inter|>os6d. 

Sanitary  Science  with  its  practical  apphcations  having  thus 
become  indispensable  to  tbe  welfare  of  populous  communities^  it 
may  justly  claim  tbe  attention  which  is  bestowed  upoa  it  by  tbe 
medical  profession,  and  by  all  other  classes  that  are  conceraed  in 
the  physical  or  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community.  This  science 
is  itself  a  practical  resultant  from  the  study  of  tbe  necessities  of 
bealUiful  human  life;  and  like  the  several  departments  of  physical 
and  physiological  knowledge  upon  which  it  depends,  it  deals 
mainly  with  the  facts  which  observation,  experience,  and  rational 
deduction  positively  confirm. 

The  Council  is  fnlly  convinced  that  the  importance  of  sanitary 
knowledge  and  its  practical  applications  is  not  properly  understood, 
and  that  sanit^iry  science  is  too  generally  regarded  as  something 
new  and  of  uncertain  merit.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  presenting 
in  a  practical  manner  the  facts  concenied  in  afiecting  tlie  public 
health  of  New  York,  the  following  Report  is  submitted,  with  such 
details  of  illustration,  etc.,  as  seem  best  adapted  to  extend  the 
beneficial  inilueuces  of  such  knowledge  ; 

PREVENTABLE  CAUSES  OF  DISE^^SE  AKU  DEATH, 

In  a  city  like  New  York  tbe  a^oidaUs  causes  of  sickness  and 
mortality  are  nnmerons  and  very  active*  There  is  reason  for  tbe 
oonclusion  that  to  tliis  class  of  causes  alone  should  be  attributed 
nearly  one-third  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  this  diy  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.    That  is,  had  the  available  re- 
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Bources  of  sanitarj  knowledge,  and  a  wise  admimBtration  of  muni- 
cipal and  domestic  regulations  based  thereorij  been  kept  actively 
and  verj^  generally  in  operation,  the  greateF  part  of  t!ie  aYoidable 
Bickne&3  and  moitality  would  have  been  prevented*  The  annual 
deatk-raie  in  a  community,  considered  with  reference  to  its  avcr- 
age,  or  with  reference  to  its  yariations  in  a  series  of  successive 
yeara,  furnisLes  a  sort  of  barometer  of  health  and  the  chances  of 
life  in  euch  a  community,  Tlie  fact  will  repeatedly  appear  in  thifl 
Report  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  excessively  high  death-rate  in 
the  city  of  Bfew  York  are  definite  and  jn^event^ile.  _ 

The  distinction  between  the preventail'e  aiidthe  inetntcMe  eanfies^^H 
of  disease  and  of  death  is  practically  very  important  aa  a  first  step  in  ^^% 
the  consideration  of  remedial  and  preventive  sanitary  measures- 
Careful  observation  and  study  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  leading 
cans^  of  the  worst  diseases  that  afflict  niaukind^  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  maladies,  espe* 
cially  as  tliey  prevail  in  cities,  belong  to  the  avoidable  or  preventable 
class^  and  that  their  principal  causes  can  be  described,  located,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  or  entirelyj  prevented.  Whenever,  theretbre,  in 
this  Keport,  reference  is  made  to  mcesalm  or  high  death-rates,  or 
to  preventable  or  avoidable  diseasCj  these  expressions  must  be  nn* 
deratood  aa  referring  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  that  are  in  ex- 
cess  of  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  disease  and  death  which 
are  inevitable,  or  necessarily  incident  to  the  present  state  of  the 
population  tliat  is  mentioned^  had  sanitary  regulations  and  the 
principles  of  hygiene  been  properly  regarded. 

Says  an  eloquent  and  learned  writer  upon  this  subject  :*  '*  In 
certain  parts  of  England  and  Wales  it  is  found  that,  with  a  near 
approach  to  certainty,  you  may  predict  that  from  13  to  17  persons 
will  die  annually  out  of  eacli  1,000  of  the  population.  In  certain 
other  parts  or  districts  of  the  country ;,  we  are  equally  certain  that  the 
deaths  will  exceed  20  in  1,000 ;  in  a  few  districts  they  will  very  nearly 
approach  or  even  exceed  30  in  1^000— the  variations  from  year  to 
year  being  in  this  case  much  more  considerable  than  in  the  first  case 
referred  to,"  That  is,  we  shall  tind  that  in  whatever  community 
or  district  the  annual  death-rate  h  lowest^  there  will  he  compara- 
tively the  least  fluctuation ;  also  that  the  ratio  of  {n£vit^hh  mortaH- 
:y  need|not  exceed  17  deaths  annually  to  the  1^000  persons  living, 
•  Dr,  W.  T*  Oalniiier's  LddurtA  on  B*i^te  Mit^th,  istc.^  Edinbargh,  1803, 
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TEE  STANDARD  OF  HEALTH  r— SICKNESS-RATE. 

Owing  to  the  absenoe  of  accurate  Btatistieal  obaervationa  re- 
garding the  relative  amount  of  sieknefis,  and  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  illness  in  our  eitjj  our  means  for  determining  the  ratio 
of  sickness  to  health  are  imperfect.  In  schools  and  large  work* 
shops,  where  given  numbers  of  persons  are  daily  assembled  for 
duty,  or  reported  absent  from  illness,  estimates  upon  a  limited  scale 
are  oceasionaljly  made ;  but  eueh  statisties  are  not  yet  available  for 
general  deductions  as  regards  the  average  sickneBs-rate  in  particu- 
lar classes  and  at  particular  ages,  much  less  do  they  aftbrd  a  basis 
that  is  applicable  for  the  entire  population,  ]3tit  we  possess  two 
other  elements  of  an  estimation  of  the  average  or  constant  sick* 
neai-rate :  one  is  derived  from  the  statistiL^  of  the  public  medical 
charities  of  New  York ;  tbe  other  element  is  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  regards  the  latter  element  of  an  estimate  of  the  sickness- 
rate,  we  may  safely  take  the  results  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair^s  study 
of  the  question,  '^What  is  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  persona  sick  ? "  Dn  Playfair  found  that  in  the  city  of  Man- 
Chester  there  were,  in  a  mixed  population  at  all  ages,  11,587  deaths, 
to  324,041  cases  of  sickness.  This  gives  one  (hath  to  tweTiiy-eight 
aasea  of  sickness,  slight  accidenta  being  excluded.*  This  ratio  be- 
ing assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  a  civic  and  manufacturing  pop- 
tilation,  we  have  a  basis  fi>r  estimating  tiie  probable  sickness  in  a 
city  like  New  York ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  ratio  of  sickjiess  to 
mortality,  like  the  ratio  of  sickness  to  health,  is  variable,  and  that 
iia  variations  in  diflerent  localities,  and  in  dlflerent  classeSj  sexes, 
ages^  and  occnpationsj  are  widely  different.  These  questions  have 
been  elaborately  investigated  by  competent  inquirers  abroad,  with 
reference  to  tlie  economical  and  proper  management  of  various 
kinds  of  self-supporting  and  ftlutual  Benefit  Associations,  f 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  city  of 
Ifew  York  there  occur  not  less  tlian  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
of  sickness  to  every  deSh  that  takes  place;  and  that  in  thoso 


•  See  Report  of  Ilcelth  of  Towns  CommUBioti,  vol.  1,  p*  448,  8vo  Ed, 
f  S«  ContrihittiQni  to  Vkai  StaiiMtic& :  and  A  llevthpnimi  of  the  E^te  of  Hbritditfi^ 
'  UnB  Zait*  of  Sklneta^  by  F*  G»  Ndaon.      Alao  tUe  works  of  Mr.  AuaeU,  Mr.  FLa* 
likon,  and  Dr.  Oairdner-fl  Leetiir«9  oti  FubLic  HejUtb,  pp.  31!  aad  BI2. 
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Bections  of  the  city  in  T^'liicli  the  rate  of  mortality  is  greatei^tj  the 
ratio  of  tliQ  total  sickness  to  the  total  mortality  is  much  higher 
than  the  average  ratio  and  siektiess-rate  in  the  city. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance ;  and  withont  at- 
tempting in  this  place  to  present  a  statistical  alignment  upon  the 
subject,  we  will  only  refer  to  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  as 
presented  in  some  of  the  records  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors,  pub- 
lished in  the  second  paet  of  tliis  volume.  In  one  of  those  house-to- 
house  inspections  the  following  facta  were  elicited  :*  In  two  eon- 
tiguoxia  tenant-houses  fronting  on  Pearl  Street,  it  was  found  that 
among  seventy-four  tamilies,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
persons  of  the  ordinary  laboring  class,  there  were,  upon  tlie  day 
of  the  inspection,  one  himdred  and  iiiteeu  persons  sick  and  diseased 
with  various  maladies;  and  further,  tliat  the  death-rate  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months  had  reached  the  fearftjl  maximum  of  one 
in  nineteen  of  the  total  jjopulation.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  tlie  death*rate  was  so  alarming,  the  constant  sickiioas-rate 
was  even  more  excessive ;  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
two  houses  being  sick  on  tlie  day  of  inspection,  which  was  during 
the  healthiest  period  of  the  year. 

Illustrations  of  the  law  here  alluded  to  can  be  hronght  for- 
ward to  an  indefinite  extent ;  the  records  of  sanitary  inquiry  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain  abound  with  evidence  upon 
this  subject.  In  all  places,  and  among  all  classes,  in  which  there 
occurs  a  high  rate  of  mortality ,  the  standard  of  liealth  is  observed 
to  be  lo^vered  in  a  corresponding  and  much  greater  degree,  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  constantly  sick  seeming  to  increase 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  ratio  of  mortality.  We  may 
state,  in  conclusion,  upon  this  all-important  question  of  the 
averse  or  constant  sickness-rate  of  the  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York :  1st  That  the  total  amount  of  sickness  and  disease 
which  exists  at  any  period  in  this  city  mayj  in  the  absence  of 
actual  registration  of  dieease,  be  justly  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
flve  to  thirty  persons  sick  tor  every  death  that  occurs  in  the  city. 
2d-  That  the  average  duration  of  the  illness  of  persons  who  recover 
from  disease,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  Jays.  3d,  That  an  e^eesaivB 
fiickneaa-rate  is  at  once  a  sure  index  and  an  active  cauBe  of 
diminished  vital  enduranccj  and  of  a  shortened  average  period  of 

•  8«e  piges  78  and  1%  St'COtid  Part 
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life,  4tK.  TImt  the  ratio  or  average  of  inevitable  sicknesa  and 
^ease,  like  tbe  ratio  of  inevitable  or  necessary  mortality,  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  Hn^  cttj  by  properly  studying  tbe  physical  condi- 
tiona  and  the  history  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  particular 
classes,  and  in  particular  locLilities  of  the  .city,* 

The  total  amount  of  sickness  that  occurs  among  the  dependent 
and  pauper  classes  in  this  city  during  the  year,  is  known  to  be 
very  large.  For  many  years  the  number  of  such  sick  and  diseased 
penions  appears  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of 
incf^ftse  of  population ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  subject  of  sickneas- 
rates  has  received  no  attention  from  tlie  Health  Depart meut  of  the 
City  Govemmetitj  and  that  tbe  Records  of  Medical  Charities  of  the 
City  remain  unstudied  by  any  official  authority ;  consequently  no 
positive  deductions  have  yet  been  made  respecting  the  ratio  of  eick- 
nesa  to  mortality  or  of  disease  to  health  in  the  population  of  New 
Tork.  But  so  far  as  trustworthy  data  have  been  obtained  by  tbe 
Council  of  Hygiene,  it  is  found  that  the  iickness-mtios  coiTcspond 
very  closely  with  tho&e  %vhich  have  been  obtained  by  inquiries  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  present  state  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  the  death-rate  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  correct 
deductions  regarding  the  eicknesa-rate  in  New  York,  and  converse- 
ly in  regard  to  the  standard  of  health  in  the  eomnmnity^f  It 
^ould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  wlienever  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  the  city,  and  the  i-ecords  of  medical  institutions,  are  properly 

•  In  the  MetPOjwlltftn  Poliee  force,  conaiatitij  of  2,014  men,  carefully  eelcctcd  anrl  po- 
mdivly  eiposed,  tbe  Maiidard  of  htmlih  duriog  the  jear  IB 64  is  thuj  d€sertbi;d  by  the 
BU^ffUw  of  sickness  &tid  disability.  The  numbt^  of  days  toat  by  sickness  la  t}ie  force 
wm,  in  the  aggr^te,  efiual  to  07  years  of  lime.  Thi^  b  miunX  to  3t  pxr  cejtt  of  the  total 
foree.  That  ia,  3J jwr  ettii.  of  the  men  were  constantly  sick  (or  wounded);  Si  dkd,  or  1 
[a  iS ;  ami  Ihe  total  Duiaber  of  cases  of  siekn^tt  was  equal  to  ^B  to  each  deaths  aQow* 
ing  AH  tTcmge  period  of  illnesa  of  Id^  dajs  to  each  man  oo  the  sick  liat 

f  Sap  a  diatin^ahed  British  writer  on  Sanitary  improvcrat'Dta:  **One  of  the  fint 
gne&t  objects  of  sanitary  orgauiaatioa  should  be  to  watch  the  death-rate  j  to  watt?h  It  not 
onl J  over  a  dly  or  a  pamh,  but  In  detail ;  io  watch  it  with  due  regard  to  diflerences  of 
•g^i  9t^^  place^  and  ctreuinstanct*  ;  to  watch  it  froui  month  Co  moutlv  nnd  crcn  froia 
wodt  to  week;  to  watch  ft  aa  affecti^d  by  different  diaciieca^  parti cularij  what  are  termed 
epi^emAc  diMftses,  and  iuch  diseases  a»  we  have  reason  to  b^^lieve  to  be  in  a  great  degrco 
pfereatable ;  and  this  done^  to  make  known  the  result  Ei'otn  time  to  time  to  thoie  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  Sanitary  evils  and  their  remoTrft],  ao  or  effectually  Io  bring  home  to  the 
dwell vrs  in  darknesSi  tguorauce,  and  disease,  the  immense  gignifieanoo  of  the  facta  taught 
by  these  figures,'^ 
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gleanedj  aTranged^  and  studied,  there  will  be  another  and  more 
direct  method  of  determining  the  constant  sickuess-rate  and  the 
average  Bfcandard  of  health  in  the  popnlation. 


MOBTALITY   IN  NEW   TOKK:, 

The  total  ntimber  of  deaths  reported  by  the  City  Inspector, 
during  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  25^196-  This  was  an  increase 
of  3,952  npun  the  mortality  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  mortality 
of  the  year  1B64  was  greater  by  eeveral  liundi-ed  than  in  1863, 
The  death-rate  in  1S63  was  a  httle  le^  than  1  in  35 ;  and  in 
1864  there  was  bnt  slight  variation  from  the  ratio  of  the  previous 
year.  But  as  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  since  1860  has  been  about  five 
per  cent  per  annum ^  which  e3:ceeds  the  rate  of  increase  during  the 
period  from  1S50  to  1860,  the  exact  ratio  can  he  accurately 
determined  only  atler  tlie  absolute  population  of  the  city  has  been 
ascertained,  Yetj  for  tiie  purposes  of  our  present  inquiryj  it  suffices 
to  know  that  for  twenty-five  years  past  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
this  city  has  been  increasing,  and  that  it  hm  fluctuated  from  the 
ratio  of  1  death  to  every  39  of  the  population,  to  as  great  an 
increase  as  1  death  to  every  27j  and  even  to  eveiy  22 J  of  the  liv- 
ing; and  that  our  death-rate  invariably  keeps  above  the  highest 
average  of  other  American  cities;  it  also  continues  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  largest  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  relerence  which  is  here  made  to  the  rates  of  mortality  in 
other  cities,  might  be  followed  up  to  some  very  important  conclu- 
sions respecting  relative  degreoa  of  insalubrity  and  mortality  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  island  and  city  of  Xew  York  possess 
such  natural  advantages  of  salubrity  that  the  comparison  of  this 
with  other  great  cities,  American  or  European,  would  be  unequal, 
unless  these  natural  advantages  are  at  the  same  time  properly 
estimated  as  being  in  favor  of  a  longer  deaih-^rate  and  a  higher 
average  of  health  in  this  than  iu  other  cities.  The  fact  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  New  York  exceeds  that  of  most  other  great 
cities,  may  justly  be  i-egarded  as  positive  proof  that  the  mortality 
in  this  city  is  excessive  and  unnecessary.  There  is,  however,  a 
more  direct  and  satisfactory  method  of  arriving  at  just  deductions 
respecting  both  the  degree  and  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
death-rate  in  New  York*    We  select  the  following  method  as  the 
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0ne  best  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  death-rate 
in  all  its  beariDgs : 

Every  citizen  must  hare  observed  the  fact  that  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  city  there  exists  an  almost  universal  neglect  of  Sanitary 
regulations;  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  generally  filthy^  the 
gutters  obetructcd,  the  house-drainage  defective^  and  the  sewerage 
faulty ;  whUe  in  the  tenant-houses  of  eueh  localities  are  found 
numerous  eases  of  typhus,  small-pox^  and  all  varieties  of  pulmcn 
ntij  and  infantile  maladies,  which  can  he  peri>etiiated  and  rendered 
fatal  by  overcrowding,  domestic  nncleanaesa,  and  lack  of  ventila* 
tion.  In  such  localities,  however  great  the  advantages  of  natural 
salubrity  may  have  heeUj  and  however  well-fed  and  well-to-tlo  the 
resident  population,  sickness  is  always  very  prevalent,  and  diseases 
are  very  fatah  On  the  other  band,  there  are  portions  of  the  city 
in  which  the  streets  have  been  well  paved ,  and  kept  clean  by 
private  enterprise,  or  by  the  inHaence  of  the  residents ;  where  the 
dwellings  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  and  not  overcrowded  condition ; 
where  the  local  drainage  and  general  sewerage  is  good,  and  local 
nuisances  of  every  kind  abated ;  wlierej  in  short,  there  exists  a 
good  observance  of  Sanitary  regulations  that  liavc  been  tacitly 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  local  intelligence  of  the  resident  pop- 
olatioQ. 

For  sucb  a  comparison,  we  will  select  two  districts  in  which 
there  i^  the  greatest  similarity  of  location  and  the  natural  conditions 
tbat  should  conduce  to  general  salubrity  of  the  resident  population, 
and  where,  as  regards  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  habits  of  indus- 
try, etc,  etc.,  there  are  tbnnd  the  most  points  of  analogy;  but 
wherOj  as  we  have  just  stated,  certain  removable  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  absent  on  the  one  hand,  and  abundantly  prevalent  on 
the  other.  For  this  purpose  we  look  upon  the  Sanitary  and  Topo- 
grapbical  Map  that  accompanies  this  Report,  and  select  the  Third 
Sanitary  Inspection  District  (A),  and  the  Twelfth,  which  respec- 
tively comprise  the  Fifth  and  the  Filleentb  Wards,  We  next 
refer  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  for  the  year 
1863,  ajid  find  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  tlie  Fifth  Ward 
was  1,144 ;  while  the  total  number  in  the  Fitleenth  Ward  was  499, 
Eeferring  to  the  census  of  these  wards,  we  find  that  the  population 
of  tlie  former  ward,  in  the  year  1860j  was  22,265 ;  and  further, 
that  during  the  preceding  period  of  ten  years,  there  had  been  a 
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decrease  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  tliat  ward,  Estiniat- 
ing  tlie  population,  in  1S63,  at  22jS65,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1S55 — though  we  know  that  the  population  in  that  ward 
decreased  to  two  per  cent,  during  the  period  from  1850  to  IBtl*) — 
the  death-rate  ia  found  to  be  1  death  to  Id  living.  But  there  h  an 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  373  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  City 
Hospital,  which  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  this  district.  The 
actual  deatli-rate  in  the  resident  population,  tlierefore,  was  1  in  ^8+ 
of  the  living.  And  now  to  sliow  that  this  is  not  a  partieularlj  ex- 
ceptional district  of  its  kind,  the  death-rate  of  the  Fourth  Ward, 
which  is  ttie  Fourth  Sanitary  District  as  described  upon  the  Map, 
may  be  quoted.  The  death-rate  in  that  Ward,  in  1863,  was  about  1 
in  25,  In  the  Fifteenth  Ward ^  in  1S63,  it  was  1  in  60  of  the  popula- 
tion* And  why  does  this  wide  ditferenee  in  the  death^ratios  of  these 
neighboring  districts  exist  1  The  resident  population  have  just 
about  the  same  distribution  into  families  with  young  children; 
they  dwell  in  private  houseSj  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  iu 
about  the  same  proportions  iu  the  several  districts,  with  the  single 
eicception  that  modem  tenant-houses  have  encroached  but  a  little 
way  upon  the  Firteenthj  or  healthful  district ;  yet  in  the  district 
last  mentioned,  experience  demonstrates  that  the  expectation  or 
chance  of  human  life^  counting  all  ages  together,  has  more  than 
twice,  yesj  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  that  can  be  claimed  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  insalubrious  districts  previously  mentioned* 

This  method  of  illustrating  the  diffei*enee  or  variations  in  the 
rates  of  mortality  might  be  extended  to  various  other  districts,  or 
it  might  be  applied  to  small  localitieSj  as  to  whole  squares,  or  to 
particular  dwellings  and  tenantOiouscs.  Let  the  following  suftice: 
In  the  Sbcth  Ward,  which  is  noted  for  insalubrity^  the  death-rate, 
in  the  year  1863,  was  1  in  every  24  of  the  population.  But  great 
as  the  diflerence  is  between  that  local  death-rate  and  tlie  rate  of 
mortality  tor  the  whole  city,  which  was  about  1  in  35  or  36,  or 
between  either  of  tliese  rates  and  that  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  there 
are  found  to  be  very  marked  differences  in  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  ditierent  localities  and  particular  tenant-houses  in  the  Sixth 
Ward  itseli  An  illustrative  instance  has  already  been  referred  to 
upon  a  pre\*ious  page,*  and  numerous  cases  of  the  kind  will  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  tlie  Sanitary  Inspectors, 

*  Bee  pftgo  iliuj  this  HqM>Tt,  vid  p.  tS  and  79,  F&rt  Second. 
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Tb©  importaTit  question  now  recure :  What  is  the  neecssaiy  or 
taevi  table  mortality  of  the  total  population  of  the  city  ?  To  this  in- 
quiry we  need  present  no  other  reply  than  that  afforded  by  the  Tital 
statistics  of  the  crowded  and  busy  Fit^eentli  Ward,  It  m  entirely 
practicable  to  bring  the  standard  of  health  throughout  the  city  up 
to  the  present  standard  in  that  ward*  Good  Sanitary  regulations 
would  bring  up  the  health-standard  in  some  wards,  the  Twenty- 
fij^t,  or  Murray  Hill  district,  for  example,  to  a  point  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  Uie  Fifteenth.  The  entire  city,  w^ith  a  de^ith- 
rate  of  I  in  60,  which  is  the  present  rate  of  mortality  in  a  central, 
crowded,  but  salul>rions  ward,  the  total  moiiality  of  the  city  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  hut  16,660  to  the  million,  instead  of  ranging  as  it 
now  does  frum  25,500  to  35,000  deaths  to  the  million  of  the  inhah- 
tants.  And  it*  for  the  present,  the  death-rate  in  the  city  were 
brought  down  to  the  standard  whichj  by  tlie  agency  of  Sani- 
tary works,  was  speedily  reached  in  London,  and  which  New  York 
enjoyed  tilVy  years  ago,  under  better  Sanitaiy  regidationji  than 
are  now  euforcedj  namely,  about  1  death  to  every  45  of  the  pop- 
ulation, it  fetill  would  be  too  high  a  rate  of  mortality,  though  it 
would  bo  a  saving  of  several  thousand  lives  annually  upon  the  pres^ 
ent  mortality. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  concerning  this  subject  of  standards 
of  sickness  and  mortality  in  a  city  like  New  York,  that  however 
fluctuatiTig  and  difficult  to  estimate,  they  are  nudoubtedly  far 
higher  than  they  should  be  in  this  city,  and  that  both  tbe  causes 
and  consequences  are  of  vital  importance  as  relating  to  economicalj 
social,  and  moral  questions  that  should  receive  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  every  citizen ;  for  the  preventable  sickness,  and  the  nnneces- 
«arj"  mortaHty  in  our  city,  stand  connected  with  the  chief  sources 
of  the  pauperidm  and  vices  of  particular  classes  that  most  burden 
somety;  w*hile,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  causes  of  insalubrity 
operate  witli  increasing  pressure,  and  most  untavorahly,  upon  the 
iudiyidual  and  the  pahhc  health  and  hai>pinesB  of  the  more  favored 
ckases  of  the  population. 

PREVENTABLE    CAUSES   OF   DISEASE, 

From  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  nianifcBt 
that  the  causes  of  excessive  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  are 
abundautly  open  to  observation  and  study  in  various  districts  of 
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Uiia  city.    We  liave  eeen  that  a  mixed  and  crowded  population 

inliabiting  a  ward  (the  Fifteenth)  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  lias  an 
annual  death-rate  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  while  in  certain  other 
wards  of  the  city,  where  special  and  removable  sources  of  insalu- 
brity exist,  the  annual  death-rate  reaches,  and  even  exceidajaur  per 
cent  of  the  resident  population.  In  one  case  there  is  hut  one  death 
in  fifty  and  upward j  and  in  tlie  other  there  is  one  death  in  twenty- 
four  of  the  inhabitants.  These  widely  marked  and  sharp  contrasts 
are  observed  no  less  in  the  relative  amounts,  or  rates  of  sickn^s, 
than  in  the  rates  of  mortality  ;  and  in  the  study  of  causes  that  in- 
duce and  perpetuate  the  diseases  which  prevail  in  the  insalubrious 
quarters,  the  physician  finds  the  full  explanation  of  such  wide 
difference  in  the  sickness  and  death-rates  of  particular  localities. 

Thoughj  irom  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  physician  must 
giva  constant  attention  to  the  means  of  curing  disease,  neverthelesa 
the  importance  of  observing,  and,  when  practicable,  controlling  the 
causes  that  produce  sickness  and  excessive  mortalityj  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  paramount  obligation  of  the  medical  advisen  The 
history  of  t!ie  medical  profession  in  its  relation  to  physical  and 
social  improvements  in  populous  communities  is  full  of  instructive 
illufitrntions  of  the  beneficial  results  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
prevalent  and  fatal  diseases.  In  great  cities,  where  our  dwellings, 
our  offices  and  ivarehouses,  the  articles  of  our  food,  the  water 
and  beverages  we  drink,  the  drainage,  occupation  and  cleansing  of 
the  premises  about  us,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
are  determined  by  other  persons,  or  but  in  small  part  by  ourselves, 
there  exists  an  incessant  demand  for  watchfulness  against  the 
agencies  which  are  detrimental  to  health  or  destructive  to  life. 
That  a  necessity  for  such  watchfulness  exists  throughout  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  shown  by  abounding  evidence  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors  in  the  second  paet  of  this  volume. 

By  referring  to  the  testimony  and  the  Keeorda  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  it  will  be  observed  that  particular  diseases  are  deacribed 
in  connection  with  special  conditions  of  insalubrity.  Typhus  fever 
and  consumption  are  found  in  the  overcrowded  tenant-houses,  and 
in  dark  and  noisome  quarters  excluded  from  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
Cholera  infantum,  dysentery^  dian*ha*al  diseases,  and  various 
typhoid  maladies  are  found  to  prevail  in  badly  drained  and 
neglected  streets  and  alleys,  and  in  cellars,  or  in  damp  and  filthy 
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domiciles  sunroiinded  by  nuisances  and  poiBonons  effluvia.  In  encli 
localities  it  has  also  been  observed  that  serofalous,  rliemnatiCj  and 
eruptive  diseases  prevail,  and  tbat  tiie  average  or  constant  sieknesiS- 
rate  in  the  familiefl  and  houses  so  situated  is  very  high,  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  persona  sick,  or  the  total  days  of  sicknesSj 
being  tbreCj  tivej  or  even  ten  times  the  ratio  of  siekness  in  the 
loc^itiea  where  better  sanitary  care  prevails.  And  when  the 
mcdieal  observer  comes  to  inquire  into  the  predominant  eausee  of 
prevailing  Biekuess^  he  finds  tliat  physical  and  rational  evidences 
eombina  with  overwhelming  proof  that  these  sj^ecific  and  remov- 
able physical  conditions  both  produce  and  perpetuate  Buch  sickness. 
The  chief  causes  concerned  in  producing  the  preventable  class  of 
diseases  may  be  enumerated  under  two  heads,  as  follows : 

1.  Externa!  conditions  of  insalubrity. 

2.  Personal  causes  of  disease- 

These  two  classes  of  causes  are  oflen  associated  and  powerfully 
eooperative,  but  in  this  Report  our  attention  will  be  contined  to 
the  external  and  positively  removable  sources  of  sickness  and 
mortality.  The  worst  personal  causes  of  fatal  disease  not  infre- 
quently result  from  faulty  external  conditions^  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  associatal  with  the  worst  moral  evik  and 
social  misfortunes  of  the  laboring  classes,  Thereforej  in  undertakiug 
to  discover  and  describe  that  class  of  the  material  causes  of  dis^ease 
anil  ptiblic  insalubrity  which  is  removable  by  means  of  a  Sanitary 
Police,  it  has  natumlly  resulted  that  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene 
and  social  improveoient  could  not  fail  to  be  thonglitfully  consid- 
ered ;  and  in  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  ibrtli  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  merely  external  gross  material  Bources  of  insalulirity^ 
it  is  fnxmd  that  the  correlative  personal  and  social  causes  of  pi'eva- 
lent  diseases  ai*e  the  more  clearly  understood,  and  the  more  readily 
mitigated.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
writer  on  sanitary  improvement,  "  the  truth  is,  that,  whenever  we 
begin  by  reibrming  one  thing,  we  end  by  retorining  a  great  many 
more  things  in  our  social  organization,"  The  Sanitary  Inspectors 
who  have  completed  the  survey  upon  which  this  Report  is  based, 
limve  not  been  mimindf'ul  of  the  correlation  of  the  peraonal  and 
iodal  and  the  purely  extemal  causes  of  insalubrity ;  and  far  illus- 
Iratioas  of  the  manner  in  which  such  con-elation  of  causes  has  been 
studied,  we  might  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth, 
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Eighteenth,  and  Tweritieth  Inspection  Diatrieta*  But  great  and 
indent  as  are  the  social  wants,  and  tlte  necessity  for  improvemeiit 
in  per&onal  habits  and  self-care,  in  particular  clasaea,  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  its  corps  of  assistants  have  regai'ded  the  discovery  and 
removal  of  external  canses  of  disease,  and  the  suggestion  of  plans 
for  rescuing  and  protecting  the  eomnmnitj  from  evils  that  ean 
only  be  prevented  or  controlled  by  intelligent  and  cooperative 
efforts,  as  being  the  first  object  of  sanitary  inquiry.  Improve- 
ment in  personal  and  social  conditions  will  follow  close  upon  gen- 
eral hygienic  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time  mnch  needs  to  be 
done  to  diffuse  popular  infbiinfition  respecting  the  laws  of  healtbj 
and  to  impress  all  classes  in  the  community  with  a  sacred  Vegard 
for  human  life,  and  for  personal  purity-  The  health  missionary  is 
always  a  pioneer  to  works  of  social  improvement.  In  great  cities 
the  moral  aspects  of  sanitary  works  are  peculiarly  important. 

Although  the  removable  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  are 
ifcot  exclusively  confined  to  cities,  they  exist  in  more  aggravated 
and  multiplied  forms,  and  are  generally  capable  of  being  more 
definitely  reacbed,  and  not  less  certainly  removed,  than  in  rural 
districts.  Stagnant  watei^  and  undrained  lowlands  do  not  more 
certainly  produce  malaria  or  the  ague  poison,  than  do  tb©  un- 
ventikted  and  overcrowded  tenant-houses  invite  and  localize  the 
poison  of  typhus,  or  the  filthy  streets,  the  reeking  gutters  and 
garbage  boxes,  and  the  untrapped  drains  and  sewers,  and  the 
general  neglect  of  domestic  cleanliness,  induce  and  Intensify  the 
typhoid,  diarrhosal,  and  cholera  poisons.  Experience  has  proved 
that  all  these  sources  of  disease  are  removable,  and  that  the  preva* 
lence  of  such  maladies  is  preventable*  And  as  to  the  comparative 
facility  and  certainty  of  effecting  the  prevention  of  malarial  diseaaa 
by  drainage  and  agriculture,  and  of  removing  the  chief  causes  of 
febrile  and  wasting  maladies,  by  means  of  thorough  ventilation  and 
eivic  cleanliness,  experience  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  certainly 
was  a  more  expensive  and  difficult  work  to  drain  the  bogs  of  Rome 
and  the  Pontine  marshes,  than  was  the  maintenance  of  the  local 
drainage  and  cleanliness  of  the  city  and  its  domiciles ;  and  in  tlie 
filling  and  drainage  of  the  Minor  Yelabrum  and  the  swamps  of 
LfiJte  Curtius,  more  time  and  treasure  were  expended  than  were  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  complete  system  of  local  drainage 
and  cleanliness  of  tlie  vast  Colosseum  that  subsequently  attracted 
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to  the  same  locality,  and  held  for  days  at  a  time,  the  tens  of  thou- 
saods  of  pleasure  seekera  whose  health  and  lives,  hut  for  the  raeana 
of  drainage  and  purity  there  providedj  would  have  been,  fearfully 
jeoparded* 

The  nature  of  the  mar^h  malaria  may  remain  UTidetermined 
for  another  generation,  yet  its  causes  are  now  so  well  nnderstoodj 
that  the  rustic  yeoman  and  the  humblest  villager  know  that  lever 
aad  ague  disappear  under  the  influence  of  thorough  drainage  and 
agriculture^  and  that  these  simple  agencies  are  as  effective  for  the 
prevention  of  malarial  maladies  as  quinine  is  specific  in  their  cure, 

The  fact  has  long  been  established,  that  typhus  fever  owes  its 
origin  to  overcrowding,  uncleanliness,  and  want  of  ventilation  ;  and 
thatj  when  onee  the  fever  poison  gains  a  Ibotbold  in  domiciles 
where  these  evils  prevail,  its  ravages  are  inevitable.  In  such 
localities  the  deadly  poison  will  be  perpetuated,  while  all  classes 
of  people  who  are  exposed  therein,  peril  life  and  health  to  them- 
Belves  and  their  famili^.  Typhus  is  preventable  by  means  of 
cleatdiness  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresli  air,  but  without  those 
agencies  it^  infectious  poison  is  uncontrollable  in  a  populoaa  city 
like  New  York,  For  fresh  illustrations  of  the  persistent  adherence 
of  the  typhus  poison  in  its  primitive  hauuts  in  this  city,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  Sanitary  Inspection  Reports 
of  the  First,'  Third/  Fourth,*  Sixth,*  Fourteenth/  Fifteenth,*  and 
Eighteentb'  Districts ;  while  for  an  example  of  the  sanative  results 
of  cleansing  and  ventilation  where  the  fever  poison  had  gained  a 
foothold,  we  may  refer  to  statements  made  by  the  Sanitary  In- 
epeetors  of  the  Third,  and  Twenty-first  District. 

That  the  chief  causes  of  that  type  of  continued  fever  which  is 
d^iciminated  typhoid  or  enteric  can  readily  he  controlled  and  remov- 
ed by  human  agency,  has  been  well  settled  as  a  medical  fact ;  and 
that  all  the  more  prevalent  kinds  of  diarrlioeal  maladies  are  induced 


•The  Golos«eum  coropriaed  wjthm  iti  walls  an  area  of  249,840  superficia!  feet;  and 
it  w»6  ueeesearf  to  provide  winvenlencca  for  lOfiOQ  to  80^000  persona  cooslautly  ttisSenH 
tiled  to  wiliie83  the  gamcsi^  etc.,  find  who  often  rGmamed  rivetecl  to  the  Hpot  for  diiji 
topCber*  For  a  descriptioii  of  it«  eyBtum  of  draitiase,  Bee  cFidence  given  l>j  EJ.  Cncajj 
0.  E,  befcMti  Ihe  UetropoUtau  Saoitary  Coamusaloti,  pp.  3^3-335,  Firgt  Beport,  1847. 

*  See  Second  Part,  pp.  5,  B,  9.  "  See  Second  Port^  pp,  29-31.  'See  Second  PaH,  pp, 
91,  W,  ^t  *^&f  *^'  *  ^^  Second  Part,  pp,  78-80,  '  See  Second  Part,  pp,  168-169.  '  See 
Beeoad  Fait,  pp.  179-180*    '  See  Second  Put,  pp.  £116-218. 
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by  canses  that  are  remoTable,  is  also  a  well-establiebed  fact.  Clean* 
liness,  and  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  all  kinda  of  putretactive 
exhalations,  together  with  proper  care  in  the  eelection  of  food 
artieleSj  are  the  indispensaljle  means  of  protection  from  this  chs^ 
of  diseases.  Surely  no  intelligent  person  can  deny  that  these  ne- 
c^sary  means  of  health  can  be  provided  by  municipal  authority, 
especially  if  such  authority  is  supported  by  competent  sanitaij 
advice*  Trtio,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  the  beneficent  results  of 
adequate  care  of  the  public  health  are  looked  for  in  vain  ;  bnt  this 
is  only  in  consequence  of  the  blind  neglect  of  the  official  authorities 
of  the  city  and  the  State  to  provide  a  proper  system  and  adminis- 
tration of  sanitary  government.  Yet,  notwithatanding  the  want 
of  adequate  sauitary  regulations,  this  city  is  blessed  with  a  system 
of  water  supply  which  exeek  that  of  any  other  city  of  equal  pop- 
ulation upon  the  globe,  and  which  for  years  past  has  exerted  a 
moat  direct  and  important  influence  in  protecting  the  inhabitants 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  typhoid  infections  and  diarrhoeal 
diseases.  Indeed,  the  Croton-water^  in  its  universal  distribution 
and  abundant  supply  everywhere  throughout  the  city,  tempting  to 
cleanliness  of  person  and  premises,  preventing  the  use  of  water 
saturated  with  organic  poisons  from  wells,  and  of  worse  poisons  trom 
gtills,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  agency  of  sanitary  protection 
which  the  city  enjoys.  Esi>ecially  as  regards  the  preventable 
diseases  above  mentioned,  Croton-water  is  to-day  the  only  well- 
administered  ageocy  of  sanitary  protection  which  the  Government 
provides.  But,  alone,  this  agency  is  iusufficient  to  guard  against 
the  incursions  of  the  diseases  here  named ;  and,  when  house  drain- 
age and  sewer  cleansing  are  neglected^  and  when,  in  crowded  courts 
and  in  obstructed  gutters  and  cesspools,  the  filthy  ooze  and  fever- 
breeding  exhalations  are  kept  up  by  means  of  waste  water  and 
putrefy  mg  organic  matters,  even  the  rich  blessmg  of  abundant 
water-supply  becomes  in  particular  instances  a  source  of  disease, 
Kevertheless,  the  value  of  the  beneiits  outweish  the  a£rsre2"ate  of 
the  evils  from  the  neglect,  even  in  such  instances* 

The  preventable  diseases  already  mentioned  caused^  during  tli© 
year  1863,  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  mortality.  The  total 
amount  of  sickness  from  those  diseases  may  properly  be  estimated 
iu  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  on  a  previous  page. 
But  these  are  but  a  few  of  ths  diseases  wliich  are  moat  invariably 
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caused  by  preventable  or  remoTrable  causes.  Too  comraonlj 
they  are  regarded  aa  inevitable  maladies,  tbat  can  only  be  averted 
by  Providence-  The  Council  of  Hygiene  expresses  tbe  rational 
convictions  of  tbe  medical  profession  npon  tliis  subjeetj  by  stating 
tbat  tbe  cbief  causes  aro  with  in  tlie  range  and  tbe  duty  of  bum  an 
control ;  and  that  neither  the  trutlis  of  science  nor  a  true  respect 
for  the  l»eiiefieent  Deity  and  II is  will,  can  warrant  tbe  opinion  tbat 
man  i§  irresponsible  for  the  occurreuee  of  evils  that  can  and 
onght  to  be  prevented  by  human  eflfort  and  obedience  to  tbe 
Creator's  law*s.  Perhaps  no  clearer  expression  ^an  be  given  to  tbe 
truth  relating  to  thia  subject,  than  tbat  embodied  in  a  i*eply  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  wben  lie  wii«  urged  to  pro- 
care  a  royal  order  for  a  national  fast,  etc.,  in  anticipation  of  an 
approaebing  visitation  of  cholera.  In  that  communicationj  Lord 
Palmerston  eaid  that  *Hhe  best  course  which  the  people  of  this 
country  can  pursue  to  deser^^e  tbat  the  fiirtber  progress  of  the 
cholera  should  be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  tbe  interval  that  will 
^pse  between  the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of  next  spring 
in  planning  and  executing  measures  liy  which  those  portions  of 
tbeir  towns  and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes, 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  most  need  purilication 
and  improvement,  may  be  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of 
contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  reniaia,  will  probably  breed  pesti- 
lence and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  prayers  and  fast- 
ings of  a  united  but  inactive  people,"  * 

The  rapid  progress  of  knowledge,  tbe  marvellous  increase  of 
human  power  over  tlie  elemeut-s  of  nature,  by  means  of  the  applied 
eciences,  t!ie  requirements  of  humanity,  and  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, tugether  with  the  lessons  and  the  liglit  of  past  experience  in 
great  cities,  combine  to  make  plain  the  duty  and  tbe  practicability 
of  Sanitary  works  and  regulations  which  shall  redeem  the  city  of 
New  York  from  the  scourge  of  fever  and  kindred  maladi^  tbat 
now  infest  its  tenant-houswi  and  crowded  districts, 

Tbe  fevers  and  diarrhoeal  nmladiea  have  been  mentioned  as 
typ^  of  diseases  that  are  produced  and  perpetuated  by  preventable 
causes,  but  there  are  still  other  classes  of  disease  wliich  are  scarcely 
less  preventabla  One  is  even  more  sOj  viz,,  sniall-pox^  which,  since 
the  discovery  of  Jenner,  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  preventable. 

•  Buekk^fl  HUtory  of  CivUk^on.  in  England,  toL  il^  page  iGT. 
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The  entire  category  of  the  esantliematotis  diseases  may  be  regard- 
ed as  coming  partially  under  t!ie  head  of  preventable  evils ;  the 
excessiire  mortality  that  results  from  them  may  at  least  be  regarded 
as  being  dependent  upon  removable  causcB.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Sanitary  Inspection  Reports,  The  feartul  mortalr 
ity  which  attends  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and  measles  in  the 
crowded  and  neglected  portions  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  thought- 
less and  hazardom  exposure  of  the  active  sources  of  these  diseases 
to  all  classes  of  susceptible  personSj  in  the  hotels,  and  the  public  con- 
veyances and  streets  of  the  city,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ject demanding  public  and  offii^ial  attention,  A  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Hygiene  has  already  pi^epared  a  special  report  upon 
the  points  last  mentioned.* 

Small-pox  is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  ^ew  Tork  during 
the  present  winter  (ISGS),  and  so  extensive  was  the  epidemic  at 
one  period  that  the  corps  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  under  direction  of 
this  Council  gathered  up  the  records  of  fifteen  hundred  cases  of 
variola  and  varioloid  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  That  such  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  should  have  occurred  in  a  civilized  city  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  vnih.  the  decisive  experience  of  two  gene- 
rations from  Jenuer's  great  discovery  of  the  protective  power  of 
Vaccination  well  understood  and  accepted,  is  of  itself  an  ignoble 
commentary  upon  the  sanitary  neglect  and  defective  intelligence 
in  administration  that  have  rendei-ed  such  an  outbreak  of  that 
loatlisome  malady  possible*  In  a  subsequent  section,  under  the 
head  of  Remedial  Measures,  the  Council  will  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  subjec-t  of  Vaccination.  The  fact  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  means  of  preventing  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  are  in  our 
hands,  and  that  by  a  simple  and  inoffensive  proceedings  easy  of 
application  and  certain  in  its  results,  every  person  in  the  city  may 
and  should  he  protected  from  the  disease-  From  the  time  when 
Jenner  introduced  the  application  of  his  discovery,  in  the  year 
1798,  and  when  but  two  yeai-s  later  its  benefits  were  confirmed  by 
experience  in  New  York,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  testimony  to 
the  tact  that  vaccination  affords  positive  protection.     "  It  was  not, 

•  Se«  the  report  of  that  cotutnUtoe,  pnbliihcd  by  tho  OoutilHI  of  Ilypicno ;  also  n  paper 
by  nr.  Itobcrt  Dfiiitt^  upon  the  ETodication  of  Bmnatic  Fe$iiUnce.^^Traiiuaeii(mM  af  tin 
Maihtutl  Auodationf&t  Promotififf  Socml  Bdcnt^^  IBSO. 
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then^  because  tTeniier^s  discovery  was  unappreciated  aniong  na  tliat 
we  have  failed  to  enjoy  to  the  fall  the  immunity  to  be  derived 
from  it,  but  because  we  had  long  aeeustomed  ourselves  to  consid- 
er that  the  prevention  ol'  disease,  even  when  epidemic,  was  a  mat- 
tar  chiefly  of  private  concern,'*  Left  thus  to  the  precarious 
chances  of  casual,  voluntary,  and  entirely  unorganized  methods 
and  occasiotis  for  applying  this  grand  preventive  against  a  dread- 
ful malady,  the  good  work  that  should  have  been  done  has  not 
been,  and  %t*ill  not  be  generally  or  iaithfully  done,  nor  can  it 
be  without  the  aid  of  an  adequate  system,  authorized  or  provided 
for  by  municipal  or  State  laws.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  thia 
city  has  for  many  years  contained  a  great  number  of  foci  of  the  small- 
pOJE  virus,  and  it  19  not  strange  that  the  scourge  is  now  epidemic. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1864,  when  a  member  of  this  Council  was 
preparing  plans  for  a  voluntary  survey  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city,  he  visited  five  domiciles  in  a  single  hour  in  which 
small-pox  was  prevailing  witliin  fifty  feet  of  the  largest  dry  goods 
jobbing  houses  on  the  coutiuent ;  and  he  saw  children  from  whose 
faces  the  crusts  of  the  pock  had  not  yet  fallen,  passing  back  and 
forth  through  the  narrow  alley  leading  to  their  pestilential  homes, 
and  gathering  unrestrained,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  about  the 
entrances  to  the  stores  and  offices  iti  the  vicinity.  And  upon  in- 
quiry at  tliat  time,  tlu^  tact  waa  ascertained  that  small-pox  had  heeft 
ODnstantly  prevalent  throughout  tliat  neighborhood  for  several 
mouths,  that  a  succession  of  tenants,  incoming  and  outgoing,  had 
kei»t  up  a  supply  of  fresh  victims  to  the  loathsome  malady,  A 
chart  of  the  district  here  referred  to,  will  be  ibund  in  the  secokd 
of  this  Report  [page  31].  From  the  testimony  of  the  Sani- 
Inspector  and  persons  residing  in  that  district,  it  appears  that 
the  epidemics  of  these  two  diaeasea  continued  to  prevail  together, 
or  In  succession,  in  these  domiciles  for  more  than  a  year  previous 
to  Janoarj^  1S65.* 

*  At  lABt  lli€eo  epJdemfcd  Imfe  died  out  The  two  dbeu^a  iwept  llk^  a  bIow  fire 
t&roi^bcNil  llie  loaaliibrious  qiiart4*r9,  uutil  there  wa$  ftcorcolj  an;  iiuceptlblo  material 
nraaiiUDg ;  tbttt  la,  these  mjiUdles  have  uppm-untly  burned  out,  as  penraos  are  not  Ymbh  t4> 
Srainedkle  rcattack^  of  either  of  them.  Bj  referring  to  the  lUufetrfltivc  chiirt  above  met*' 
tkmcd,  ii  <?iU  be  ee^n  that  one  or  both  of  tlic  diseases  preTallcd  during  the  year  lu  siiiy 
OQt  of  tho  mnetj-6i£  houses  In  nix.  amall  blocks  ;  that  there  was  ferer  in  jifi^4tm  of  the 
hioyies ;  aniaU-poi  m  thirtj-four ;  %ud  that  ther«  were  Otilj  two  dOTnicilea  in  which  th€ 
littir  diiCftM  occurred,  that  were  not  aUo  visited  bj  the  fe?er«    Such  la  tho  bistorj  of  iha 
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The  forgoing  statement  seems  to  illastrate  the  maimer  in 
which  the  removable  canses  of  disease  and  mortality  are  permitted 
to  exist  in  this  city ;  and  npon  examining  the  Beports  of  the  Sani- 
tary Inspectors,  the  tmth  r^arding  sources  of  disease  appears  to 
be,  that  two  classes  of  such  preventable  causes  are  continually  active 
in  producing  and  diffusing  diseases  throughout  the  city,  and  that 
these  two  methods  of  propagating  disease  are  fearinlly  active  and 
cooperative  in  particular  districts.  These  strictly  preventable 
agencies  of  disease  are  properly  designated  as— (1)  the  Spedjic 
causes ;  (2)  the  Localizing  causes. 

THE  SPECIFIC  CAUSES  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASES. 

The  small-pox  virus,  always  directly  contagious,  and  also  in- 
fectious to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  person  of  the  sick, 
and  the  typhus  poison  which  is  also  communicable  by  personal  in- 
fection, are  typical  examples  of  certain  specific  causes  of  disease, 
which,  if  imguarded,  will  surely  endanger  the  public  health. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  these  specific  sources  of  infection  have 
become  so  numerous,  and  so  intensified  by  their  increasing  preva- 
lence, that  no  district  or  street  in  the  city  is  free  from  the  peril 
of  exposure  to  the  maladies  here  mentioned.  Within  a  single 
block  from  the  elegant  mansions  of  Stuyvesant  Squarfe,  is  a  row 
of  tenant-houses  in  wliieh  typhus  has  been  constantly  prevailing 
for  more  than  a  year  past ;  from  one  of  these  houses,  in  which 
reside  twenty  families,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  reports  that  he  has 
sent  more  than  twenty  patients  to  the  fever  hospital  during  the  year 
1864,  and  tliat  at  least  eighty  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  in  that 
house  during  the  year.  Again,  in  a  group  of  crowded  tenant-houses 
near  the  comer  of  Mulberry  and  Canal  streets,  typlms  has  prevailed 
very  fatally,  and  almost  constantly,  the  past  three  years ;  and  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  winter  of  1865,  twenty-three  patients 
and  five  deaths  from  that  fever  were  witnessed  by  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tor in  two  of  the  smaller  houses.  In  another  quarter,  upon  a  great 
thoroughfare,  the  infection  of  typhus  has  for  a  long  time  been  so 
virulent  and  fatal,  that  in  consequence  of  the  panic  it  creates  among 
tlie  families  which  it  enters,  a  perpetual  succession  of  hasty  remov- 
als both  of  families  and  fever  patients  has  been  kept  up  during 

favorito  haunts  of  ferer,  and  the  other  preventable  formB  of  disease.    They  seek  the  same 
habitations,  because  they  are  subject  to  the  same  localizing  causes. 
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the  year^  and  by  that  means  the  Beventy-foar  domiciles  of  that  sin- 
gle rookeiy  have  sent  out  an  incessant  and  widely-difitriboted  cur- 
rent of  the  typhus  poison  to  other  and  dbtant  sections  of  the  city. 
lUustraticms  of  the  evil  here  referred  to  have  been  frequently  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  the  Council,  A  single  instance  may 
properly  be  given  in  this  place ; 

An  Inspector  reported  the  following  facts  that  came  nnder  his 
observation :  A  man  residing  in  the  Eleventh  ATard  was  sick  with 
typhus  fever,  and  died ;  a  few  days  subsequently  a  daughter  of  the 
deeeafied^  residing  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  having  visited  her 
father  while  he  was  sick,  was  attacked  by  the  same  fever,  and  died. 
At  tlie  m.me  time  anotlier  danghter,  whose  r^idence  was  in  Brook- 
lyjLf  became  ill  with  the  fever  she  had  contracted  in  her  lather*8 
sick-rooni,  and  elie  died ;  another  Bister,  rcBiding  in  Avenue  A, 
contracted  the  same  fever  while  visiting  the  father  and  sisters  when 
Bick.  Another  rclati%^e,  whose  residence  was  in  Sixteenth  Sti-eet, 
also  a  son  and  another  daughter  of  the  firBt  deceased  patient^  resid- 
ing in  Eleventh  Street,  were  attacked  with  the  same  fever  in  con- 
Beqnence  of  their  visits  to  the  sick-rooms  of  the  first  and  the  second 
of  the  patients  here  mentioned.  The  Inspector  reports  that  eight 
cases  of  the  fever  thus  sprung  from  a  common  centre,  and  by  dis- 
tribution in  as  many  different  localities  created  as  many  new  cen- 
tres of  infection  and  danger.  Again  ^  in  the  stated  weekly  Reports 
of  another  Sanitary  Insi>ector,  the  following  statement  of  facts  in- 
cidentally appears :  A  young  man  residing  with  his  parents  in 
Thirty*Second  Street,  contracted  typhus  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
friend  in  another  block ;  his  father,  in  turn,  contracted  the  same 
fever  from  the  son,  and  died ;  and  there  followed  tliree  other  cases 
of  fever  in  the  same  family.  From  this  iamily  the  fever  poison 
waa  communicated  to  visitors  from  a  fumily  in  another  block,  in 
which  family  there  occurred  six  cases  in  succession,  and  two  deaths  j 
and  during  that  period  the  fever  waS  communicated  to  two  neigh- 
boring families  in  the  same  house.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  theee 
people,  being  alam^ed  at  tlie  spread  and  fatality  of  the  disease,  re- 
moved to  another  blocks  and  carried  the  infection  of  fever  with 
them,  ICextj  the  Inspector  ibund  the  same  fever  spreading  tlirough 
fiimtltes  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  and  was  able  to  trace  its  introduc- 
tion directly  to  the  foimttun  of  infection  that  has  just  been  men- 
tionod  in  Thirty-first  Street,    Thnsj  in  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  the 
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Impector  fonnd  that  seventeen  cases  of  typhus  in  five  families,  and 
in  four  distinct  localities,  resulted  from  the  careless  exposure  of  the 
fever  patients  to  promiscuous  visitors.  And  all  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  an  evilj  the  records  of  M'hich  are  still  in  progress. 

Though^  as  will  presently  be  shown,  there  are  causes  which 
localize  and  give  increased  virulence  to  fever  and  aU  other  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  city,  the  facts  respecting  the  careless  and  unguarded 
exposure  and  dissemination  of  the  specific  personal  sourcei  of  in- 
fectious  maladies  in  the  community  should  no  longer  be  overlooked 
by  the  public  authorities ;  much  less  should  the  people  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  un instructed  and  unadvised  concerning  such  sources  i 
of  danger.  The  recoixis  wliicb  have  been  carefully  and  systemat-  i 
ieallymade  respecting  the  present  epidemic  of  small-pox  are  replete 
with  evidence  that  the  utmost  neglect  of  common  precautions 
against  the  diffusion  of  smalhpox  virus  has  prevailed;  as  well  as 
that,  until  the  epidemic  had  created  a  panic,  the  public  authorities 
had  made  no  efforts  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  malady  by  advising 
and  providing  t^ceinatimi.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  the 
means  that  are  provided  are  utterly  inadequatej  and  they  are  un- 
worthy of  a  civilized  community.  Neither  the  city  nor  the  State 
has  made  any  provision  of  trustworthy  material  and  measures  for 
vaccination ;  tlie  community  remaine  unadvised  regarding  the  re- 
quisite precautions  to  be  employed  against  the  direct  diasenaination 
of  the  vims  of  small-pox,  and  no  sanitary  and  police  surveillance 
guards  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  public  hacks,  ferry- 
boats, railway-cars,  restaurants,  public  thoroughfares,  clothing 
manufactories,  and  crowded  dwellings,  in  which  the  |>oison  of  this 
loathsome  disease  continues  to  be  exposed.  The  facts  upon  tliifl 
subject,  as  recorded  and  verified  by  the  faithful  Sanitary  InspoctorS| 
who  are  still  continuing  their  inquiry  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Hygiene,  are  such  aa  should  arouse  the  intelligent  in- 
dignation  of  the  public* 


•  Afl  the  eipedlency  of  yrablkhing  details  upon  the  subject  bere  referred  to  la  jastlf 
quesUonabie^  ll  tuaj  be  best  to  state  in  geneT&l  tenna  thai  duiing  the  post  few  joari  tfa«ro 
had  hc^  an  increasing  De^U^encc  of  a}]  reasonable  precautiotiE  againfit  the  exposuft  of 
tmall-poi  pallenUf  and  ibeir  gjinneuLj  and  all  othei:  tcatcriab,  which  by  cootaet  witb  the 
eiek  bmd  become  fomjt^  of  the  Bmall-p<Ji  vinia.  Public  hades  aod  railway  ears  bava 
been  frecWused  by  persona  in  all  stages  of  amiilL-pox ;  theclothlog  of  putictita  who  died  of 
tliat  nialadj  haro  beon  wld  to  ilealera  m  old  qlotbea  j  and  Uie  SaniUrj  Inapcctora  ftirtlier  i 
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It  shoiild  liave  been  nientioned  that  subsequeBtlj  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  tlie  General  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  city  by  tlie  corps  of 
bispectorSj  whose  reports  are  appended  as  a  body  of  evidence  in 
the  Secokd  Paht  of  this  volunie,  the  same  physicians  have  been 
pursaing  a  systematic  course  of  inspection  and  inquiry  concerning 
8ma11*p03[  and  fever.  The  results  already  attained  in  this  inquiry 
present  ovenvhelming  proof  of  tlie  fact  that  both  the  specilic  and 
the  general  or  localizing  causes  of  these  two  most  preventable  but 
fatal  maladies  have  been  and  still  continue  to  be  criminally 
neglected  by  the  municipal  authorities ;  and  furtherj  that  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community  remain  in  comparative  or  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  perils  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed. 

The  Council  of  Hygiene  has  deemed  it  a  duty  to  mate  a  record 
of  cases  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  small-pox  and  fevei's  are 
^flpread  from  this  city  to  other  communities ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
inquiries  upon  this  subject,  very  important  and  startling  testimony 
has  l>een  given  by  medical  practitioners  in  various  portions  of  the 
Stat^  of  New  York  J  and  by  physicians  in  various  cities  and  towns  that 
hold  daily  intercourse  with  this  city.  The  following  instances  will 
serve  as  ^lustrations  of  the  truth  that  has  been  elicited  upon  thia 
subject : 


report  many  inBUneea  to  which  tbey  found  pctnotis  alck  with  imftU-^s  in  the  sAtne  elofie 
tipcirttiiciit  iFitli  tuilors  who  were  working  vipon  woollen  clothing.  In  other  iaaUncea  where 
the  chSldrcn  of  pour  ahirt-mak^tis  were  alck  with  that  disea^ej  the  new  g&rmeDts  &nd  the 
Uuitfet'iAla  in  hand  were  aeen  used  *s  covi;^ilBg  and  wrappena  upon  the  patJentA^;  ^rery- 
where  there  appeared  to  be  no  restraint  upon  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  famjUes 
tmoDf  Ihc  teoAnt'house  popuktioo  where  BiiiaII-f)ox  was  preTalliDg;  and  as  the  result  of 
icwohitt^  mqulrj  into  the  history  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  c^ca  of  thia  dreadful  diB- 
«M«  during  the  early  pa  it  of  the  winter^  1865^  the  Inspeetorti  found  but  two  inslaiieea  In 
which  the  infected  domlclks  had  beea  \idted  by  any  officer  or  cniploy^  of  the  Health 
departnjcnt  of  tlie  dty  goirerEunent.  In  one  of  those  instances  the  so-called  Honlth  War- 
den aloppud  at  the  fool  of  a  stairway  forty  feet  distant  from  the  poor  tciuint  who  had  the 
diicoAe,  tnd  delivered  hb  orders  as  follows:  ^'  I'ut  pieces  of  camphor  about  the  elothing 
of  thoee  who  are  not  sick^  and  oecasionally  throw  some  camphor  upon  the  hot  stove." 
Ill  the  other  case  the  Banitary  officer  of  the  Vard  called  at  the  entrance  of  a  tenant-house 
In  i  d<ai3cly-5rowded  district  and  matructcd  the  poor  families  whoae  domiciles  wer«  smSt- 
i  with  the  conUgion^  that  they  must  not  permit  any  person  to  know  or  to  mention 
ftl  there  wa^  muan^pox  there,  and  that  If  that  injunction  of  scoreey  wet«  not  strictlir 
-eytnl  be  would  send  them  all  to  the  f test-house  t 
Kact«  like  these  require  no  comment  from  this  Council.  They  call  for  indignation  aa 
wdl  13  for  a  renewed  cUbrt  of  the  ciiizena  of  thia  mctropolif  to  piOTJde  ftotne  means  fof 
pfQflecting  the  people  oi^iiiiist  iuch  evik. 


Dr.  Jenks  S.  Sprague,  of  CooperBtown^  N,  Y,^  reports  ttie  oo- 
eurreiice  of  tweutj-six  cases  of  emaU-pox  in  that  towiij  comrouni- 
catod  by  a  merchant  i^Iio  visited  the  city  and  put  up  at  a  hotel  in 
which  fiui  all-pox  existed,  and  lu  which  a  patient  died  ^\'itli  tlic  dis- 
ease a  few  dayi  previousl}^  Besides  the  twenty ^ix  cases  in  Coop- 
erstown,  there  were  many  other  persons  infected  with  tbe  disease, 
which  they  conveyed  from  that  village  into  country  districts,  I^, 
Fi-ederick  D,  Lente,  of  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County ,  writes  that 
"we  have  had  three  instances  within  tlie  last  few  weeks  of  small- 
pox brought  to  this  village  by  persons  Irom  the  city  of  New  York ; " 
and  he  adds,  *^  I  think  they  get  it  in  many  instances  from  the  city 
railway  cars,"  Dr.  Lente  relates  au  instance  that  contirnis  this 
opinion.  Dr.  S*  W.  Tnrner,  of  Cliesterj  Ct*^  reports  thme  instaucea 
of  the  com muui cation  of  small-pox  Irom  New  York  to  his  neigh- 
borhood. In  one  instance  a  Broadway  merchant  was  attacked  with 
the  malady^  andj  returning  to  his  country  home,  he  conveyed  it  to 
his  family  there-  Dr.  C.  C,  &aj,  of  Buffalo,  also  reports  the  man- 
ner in  which  small-pox  spread  in  that  city  from  a  woman  who  ar- 
rived in  that  city  by  railway  from  New  York  with  that  malady. 
Dr.  0,  0.  Noble,  of  Waverly,  Tioga  Connty,  N,  Y,,  reports  the 
case  of  a  merchant  who  visited  this  city  and  put  up  at  a  hotel,  and 
in  an  apartment  in  wliich  there  had  been  a  patient  with  sniall-pox 
but  a  day  or  two  previously.  The  mercliant  returned  home  with 
the  same  disease ;  six  other  cases  and  two  deaths  resulted  directly 
from  this  source  of  the  contagion.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  iladison  County, 
Np  Y„  reports  a  citizen  returned  from  a  business  visit  in  this  city, 
sick  with  small-pox,  and  tlmt  the  contagion  was  directly  comrauni- 
cated  to  fifteen  other  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  his  honie^  and  ulti- 
mately to  many  neighborhoods  beyond  the  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided. Again,  it  is  rejwrted  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Washington 
County,  N,  Y,,  that  a  man  residing  in  Hammond  Street,  New"  York, 
being  siek  with  small-pox  at  its  stage  of  full  eruption,  took  the  ciurs 
to  Albany  and  to  his  father's  re^sidenee  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  contagion  was  immediately  communicated  to  hia 
father's  family. 

^  Without  delaying  to  narrate  other  instances  of  this  kind,  the 
Council  beg  leave  to  refer  to  evidence  niK>n  this  subject  received 
from  Dr.  E.  M-  Snow,  the  well-known  and  taithfitl  Ilealth-Officer 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  li.  I.     In  the  winter  of  1855-^56  small- 
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pox  was  introdiiced  into  tliat  city  by  a  direct  importation  of  the 
diaeaae  from  New  York,  and  130  cases  occurred  lii  rapid  euecession 
from  that  one  source.  From  1856  to  1850  only  seTcn  cases  of  small- 
pox occurred  in  that  city ;  six  of  those  were  known  to  have  been 
contracted  in  Ifew  York.  All  classes  and  ages  of  the  po|.>ti!ation 
of  Providence  had  been  vaccinated,  and  consequently  the  disease 
did  not  spread.  But  during  the  years  1 859-'60-'61  and  ^t)2  small-pox 
coDtinue^i  to  arrive  from  our  city^  and  it  spread  to  some  extent  each 
year-  X)r,  Snow  remarks  that  *'  small-pox  comes  to  thii*  place  (Pi-ov* 
ideiiee)  nearly  even"  year,  and  usually  produces  an  epidemic  ^'i^ao- 
ctnatwfiy  besides  causing  some  extension  of  its  own  contag^iort*" 

Though  small-pox  is  the  most  contagious  and  most  readily  com- 
municated of  all  infectious  inaladie?^,  there  is  abundant  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  and  some  other  sources  of 
spei'itic  febrile  infection,  occasion  ally  become  the  means  of  spreading 
their  fatal  poison  to  the  towns  and  cities  that  hold  daily  couiinuni- 
cation  with  Kew  York.  At  present  there  is  neither  any  sanitary 
police  surveillance  nor  any  official  advice  and  precaution  against 
the  prf»pagation  and  wide  distribution  of  these  and  other  sources 
of  infection* 

Though  it  was.  not  to  be  expected  that  a  purely  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  investigati<jn5  like  that  which  this  Council  has  undertaken, 
would  bring  forth  immediately,  and  in  a  single  season,  all  the  facta 
that  need  to  he  sot  forth  upon  questions  relating  to  the  public 
health,  it  is  plain  that  with  facts  like  those  here  mentioned  con- 
stantly accumulating  and  continually  being  verified,  the  time  for 
reform  has  come,  A  great  commercial  city  like  New  York,  by 
permitting  such  evils  to  continue^  not  only  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
prosiierity  of  trade  and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  but  also  becomes 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  against  society  at  large. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  hei'e  presented,  this  Council  would 
leeommend : 

fWr. —  Tfmt  a  mjfiUm  of  faithful  Medical  and  Sanitanj  Inspection 
Mhmdd  h  maintained  throughout  the  city^for  ike  purpose  of 
amrchiny  tnti  and  rcpmiing  to  a  eentral  authority  the  egnatmim 
and  the  murem  of  femrs^  gniaU-posi^^  and'  other  pestilential  dis- 
eases /  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  emnpetefit  hoard  of  hmltk^ 
such  duties  (f  inspediQU^  €ti\^  should  he  muiniaimd  %  voluji- 
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iary  organi^atmn  ^  and^furth&r^  thai  such  sanitary  inquiry 
ehoidd  be  aceompanied  hy  the  needed  peraonul  admiT^  and  witch 
other  infiuencm  as  would  terul  most  certainly  to  diminish  the 
evils  ikm  discovered  atid  reported.^ 
Seoohd. — Thai  either  hy  public  authority  and  a  eompeteni  bu- 
reau of  Ilygiem^  or  hy  voluntary  and'  private  enterp^rise^  there 
shmdd  be  instiitUed  such  a  ay  stem  of  general  Inqiiiry  und  Ad- 
vice eoficeming  the  occurrence  amd  spread  of  contafi&Uf  and 
dangerous  diseases^  as  will  not  only  enahls  the  people  of  the  eiiy 
of  Jtew  York  to  protect  t/tem selves  against  dm^gers  that  now 
ewist  in  their  midsty  hut  also  more  effectually  guanl  against 
mnaH-pox  and  fever  from  esdernal  sources^  and  at  tlis  scmie  time 
inteUigently  provide  adequate  measures  t^  prevent  the  spread  of 
moh  infectiom  diseases  from  this  &ily  to  otlier  mmmunities. 
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It  bas  seeined  proper  in  this  Report  to  dw^l  at  some  length 
upon  t!ie  Bubject  of  those  specific  sources  of  disease  that  may  most 
certainlj  he  wholly  removed  or  prevented  hy  means  of  medical 
police  authority.  The  next  subject  which  presses  itself  upon  otir 
conaideratioii  may  be  best  coniivrehended  by  pre^ntiiig  its  leading 
points,  under  the  general  head  of  the  Localizing  Causes  of  Pre- 
vailing Diseases.  By  this  terra  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there 
are  causes  which  tend  to  determine  and  promote  the  prevalence  of 
disease  in  particular  loealities. 

The  daily  records  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have  carried  on 
the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  in  tliis  city  are  full  of  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  prevalence  of  fever^  sma]l-i>ox,  infantile,  dian*hoeaI  and 
pulmonary  diseases^  together  with  an  excessive  sickness  and  death- 
rate,  is  invariably  found  associated  with  certain  well^lefined  local 

•  A  dlalin^islied  lender  in  ^anitiirT  improvement  in  Edinburgh  Ouia  sets  forth  tb* 
dutj  Qf  "  er^anizcd  sanitary  inspedivti,  hailing  for  its  object  La  aflccrLain  f4Ct«  mid  to  preas 
lumie  the  coioiequcuoes  of  ihmn  upon  the  conscience  of  Ihma  obieflj  conoern^  "  i 

"Where  wc  caaoot  kgiahite  we  can  bUH  teach;  where  we  cannot  commmid  we  con 
still  warn.  And  idther  the  existence  nor  the  absence  of  power ^  neither  the  eirpediencj 
nor  the  mexpedicney  of  mterfi^rence  by  the  autborttles,  c&n  ciempt  ms  from  the  duly  of 
Icnowing  what  i&  amisa,  and  dilfuiiiig  that  knowledge  fjir  and  wide.  For  Ihb  ia  a  cafl«  in 
whkh,  literally  and  m  the  mo«t  Indisputable  seme,  the  people  are  *'  perkhm^  lor  kck  of 
knowledge.* " 
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oonditlons  wliicli  are  iniquestioiiably  tlie  eliief  C'ati5^?s  of  such  ei- 
traordinarj  gickness  and  mortality.  Time  would  scarcc4y  permit 
Tjs  to  review  and  give  illustrations  of  the  volmninoiia  testimony 
tliat  haa  been  incidentally  accnmulated  upou  this  subject  by  the 
corps  of  iiisjx?ctors  during  the  past  eea&on.  Suffice  it  to  state  here 
that  the  existing  fact  thus  reported  by  skilled  and  faithtul  physi* 
ciangj  simplj  confirms  what  reason  should  have  taught  every  per* 
BOB,  however  uneducatedj  that  filth,  overcrowding,  bad  drainage, 
exooesive  humidity,  imperfect  supply  of  air  and  sunlightj  neglect 
of  excrementitious  and  decaying  material,  and  the  putrid  exhala- 
tions from  sinks,  sewers,  gutters,  and  dirty  Btreets,  will  both  pro- 
duce  and  perpetuate  disease ;  and  that  whatever  sickness  occurs  in 
anch  localities  will  be  more  virulent  and  destructive  than  the  same 
or  similar  maladies  when  occurring  in  places  where  Buch  conditions 
do  not  prevail,* 

•  The  records  of  all  epidemic*  of  eholerft  »s  well  as  af  fevenij  and  lh«  daDy  ebserra- 
tSoTui  of  pbyeiciana  in  reference  to  ordinaf)'  maladL-s,  tuWf  corroborate  ihU  view  of  tho 
loolmng  causes  of  prevalent  tliscaaea.  The  foUowir^g  brief  reference  to  ii  few  inaiaocet 
will  sufficiently  lUuetmte  thla  subject,  W^o  quote  fiiiniLiar  fiuis  from  Americiin  records, 
•ftd  tliou]  J  remirk  thiti  tho  histor;  of  epidemics  and  nearly  all  zymotic  dL^e^^ea  la  Etiro^ 
ptiB  town*  fiilly  confirms  the  coaciadong  ivliich  have  been  deriTed  from  raedieal  obaervar 
tlons  in  our  American  dticfl  t 

(1.)  The  tt&i  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  dty  of  New  York  made  it»  appi^armnce  finrt 
in  tlie  vidnity  of  RooacTeH  and  Cherry  Strcetsi ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  it  appeared 
in  Bend*,  WaBhingtonf  and  Duone  t5lreet5^.  The  Five  Points  and  the  whole  rt'f;iotj  of  the 
EaXh  Ward  was  viidted  by  the  epidemic  with  fearful  Tinilence,  *'  Rotten  Row,"  in  Ltjn- 
rens  between  Grand  and  Broome  Streets^  bee4ime  another  deadly  centre  of  Ihe  malady. 
Tbe  ricmity  of  Corleara  Hook,  including  porliona  of  the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth  Wards, 
Kid  jtfiotlier  dialiict  including  portiona  of  the  Elevenlh  and  tbc  Seventeenth  Wardy^  coJS- 
tftitntod  MKitlter  great  centre  for  the  deadly  sweep  of  the  cholera.  In  aU  the^  placos  tlie 
toeal  and  removable  condldona  of  general  insalubrity  were  abundant. 

(4*)  In  the  cholem  epidemic  of  1849  it  commenced  its  ravaged  at  a  grand  i^euire  of 
«Oftuption  and  gross  insalubrity  in  Biiiter  S:treet,  Dr.  \Vm.  P,  But  11,  the  phye^ician  of  the 
fiimfi  «stablkbed  (Jbolera  Hospital,  thus  deseiibes  the  locality  and  the  first  victims  of  the 
duease.  "No.  20  Orange  Street''  (now  Baxter)  *■*  lies  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  a  Boathcast*- 
«iy  direction  from  the  *  Five  Points. '  The  entrance  to  tho  rear  lot  is  gained  l»y  an  open- 
iig  teftrcely  two  feet  wide,  or  more  than  fiii:  feet  in  height,  pierced  through  the  front 
hOOilu  Faaaing  tbrough  this  a  distance  of  forty  fec^  you  reach  the  rear  lot,  on  which  are 
two  M  and  minouB  tenements  ;  one  a  prolongation  backwardB  of  the  front  houfse^  and  tho 
oUmt ftoliding  aeross  it  at  right  angles;  the  adjoining  house,  an  extension  backwards  in 
the  same  cnanaerf  thu;s  cutting  off  almoi^t  completely  the  admission  of  fr«ah  air,  Tbe 
ea  that  is  unbuilt  upon  is  covered  wiLh  black  pools  of  filthy  water.  The  aparl- 
liOil  where  the  first  case  occurred  is  a  basement  or  cellar  in  one  of  these  buildingB."  •  •  • 
At  my  iret  risit,  on  the  I6tb  of  Hay,  five  human  beinga,  one  man  and  four  wom^  ]my 
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One  of  tte  Sanitary  Inspectors  ascertained  that  the  deatb-rate 
in  Lis  district  was  ae  an^  in  iwent^-four  of  the  popiilation.  A 
member  of  the  Counci]  aceotnpanied  that  Inspector  through  sev- 
eral of  the  inisalubnous  qnarters  in  that  district,  and  found  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  resident  population  were  sick,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  siclc  ranging  Irom  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  living.  At  that  time  the  Inspector  whb  able  to  point  oat,  upon 
an  area  of  a!)ont  one-fourth  of  a  square  mile,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tenant-houses  in  wlneli  fever  and  small-pox  wn3 
at  the  time  prevailing  or  had  recently  prevailed,  and  where  at  the 
game  time  there  existed  all  the  evils  just  alluded  to  as  the  chief 


upon  the  6oor  m  diffprect  itages  of  cholera,    Ther«  wa^  notbmg  imdcr  Uiem  but  mud  Kod 
filth j  nod  nothing  OTer  them  but  &  ft!W  rags  of  the  filthiest  deseriptlon.     Civilkation  And 
ft  gr^t  c\lK  cotild  flcarcelj  afford  a  {mrallcl  to  the  sooiie."     •     »     *     i*  Qh  the  mon 
gf  the  20th  of  May  tiro  women  were  broui^ht  to  the  hospital  fram  the  '  Old  B  re  we  17/  " 

F<>r  14  dajg  the  disea&e  woa  con^ncd  to  this  filthy  locaiitj.    NeU  the  di^fase  a|N^ 
petred  in  H  low  and  filth?  (ituuier  in  Stanton  f^ treat  and  the  Eleventh  Ward.     Tlien  in  tho 
Tf^on  vest  of  the  City  Ilospitali  where  tFi>hus  ouid  smiUl'poK  hnve  swept  eo  fatidly  tba 
pf^t,  tweWe  moDtbi.     The  epidemic;  hikd  tbuB  gained  lica^dwuy  tind  beeome  fullj  estiUv 
Ushed :  it^  m^ireh  was  rapid  &nd  deadly. 

As  to  iocaliziiig  caujes,  there  was  but  one  opiiuoa  to  be  espree#cd>  The  eptdeitdo 
Bought  ont  (lad  lingcted  longest  and  most  fatally  in  the  Tery  rcgSona  where  typhus,  smdl- 
po^  iearliitlnd,  and  other  prer<^ntable  dia^^ascs  tht:n  pt^vaiiedf  and  do  now  most  prcvull, 

(3.)  In  Phikdelphia  the  ("holera  broke  out  and  made  florae  progress  in  the  diatricta  of  j 
Hoyamcntdng  and  South wark,  where  the  work  of  elcansing  wa*  mt'ompletc.  But  the  di 
msOM  had  aotleiiiated  the  ooming  pestileoee  by  tbe  most  eomprebenslve  and  energiitk  i 
Ibrt  to  eflectnaUy  purge  tlieir  eity  of  all  nutsaucei  and  all  the  known  caus^  that  productl 
or  locuIiKe  diBCMe.  2j07O  privies  were  cleiiaBed  \  340  houses  were  cleaned  by  anihority ; 
IBS  ponds  were  drained ;  M  rag  and  bone  shops  were  closed,  ete.,  etc. ;  and  In  all  the 
dtj  r«mQTt*d  upwards  of  6,000  separato  sources  of  nuisanee  and  disease.  Cholera  3<*ut 
bat  T47  pcTSouB  to  their  grares  in  Fhiladelphia,  while  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  darned 
6,071  dead! 

(4.)  In  the  city  of  Doaton  the  epidemic  began  in  Hamilton  Street^  where  21  casci 
OOoarredf  and  spread  throiij^h  Buch  pjaecs  aa  xVnn,  Cove^  Hanover,  and  Sea  Streets,     The 
ofScer  of  internal  Health  of  that  city  reported  that  the  epidemic  "  domiciled  itself  so  1^1 
tpeak,  in  localities  wliich  have  in  common  certain  well-ileflned  pecnlittritica,"     Crowding! 
and  local  impnnty  were  the  ehief  peculmrities  of  those  phvcee.    In  the  aauit  loetUtl£i^ 
partieuiarly  in  HanoTcr  Street— ts-phuH  fever  bud  preriousty  been  very  prevaleat 

(5,)  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Common  Council^  acting  as  the  Board  of  Healtbi  »|>* 
ptilnied  a  J^nitary  Comniittee,  consisting  of  nine  Tncmbers  of  that  Boards  and  by  hiir<:nloan 
eOUrta  the  city  was  finally  cleansed  and  the  pcitilcni^e  stayed.  In  the  final  report  of  that 
Committee,  after  deebtitig  that  *^  we  have  no  Sauiiarif  Poiice  worthy  of  the  name,^'  it  h 
■tBtedthat  ^^  cholera  may  agaiu  assaH  us  before  we  know  U;  and  it  is  tbe  dictate!  of  true 
policy  to  be  prepared  in  season  to  meet  it,  ami  nt>t  cholera  el&n€,  but  any  and  every  other 
malady  wMdi  may  be  produced  or  ag^mvated  by  local  ( 
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localizing  catises  of  diseme.  0?er  the  same  groundj  in  tlie  warm 
Beason,  swept  cholera  infatitiiTn,  and  during  other  periods  of  tlie 
year  scarlatina^  meaales^  and  almost  every  kind  of  domestic  pesti- 
lence prevailed  in  the  same  domiciles.  Kheumatism,  catarrh^ 
con&amption^  and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  the  bowels^ 
are  likewise  always  and  moat  obstinately  prevalent  in  the  same 
localities  and  the  same  families , 

The  Inspector  of  the  Fourth  Sanitary  District  reports  that  in  a 
certain  teoant-house  he  found  that  in  a  population  of  504  persons, 
in  71  families,  there  had  ocenrred  20  cases  of  emall-pox  during  the 
year^  and  that  there  had  been  six  deaths  from  tliat  disease  ;  scarla- 
tina had  carried  16  of  its  young  \ictims  to  the  grave,  and  typlins 
had  claimed  a  tuU  share  of  adult  lives.  Upon  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion there  were  found  8  persons  sick  with  the  last-named  fever,  4- 
of  small-pox,  T  of  gcarlatinaj  4  of  nieafile%  27  of  marasmus,  12  of 
consumption,  8  of  obstinate  diarrhoea;  and  the  total  nnmber  of 
persons  seriou&ly  ill  in  that  closely-packed  tenant-house  was,  at 
that  time,  146,  or  about  29  per  cent,  of  its  population  I 

The  local  causes  of  insalubrity  in  and  about  the  premises  here 
deacribed,  are  pi^cisely  those  described  at  the  commencement  of 
this  section^  Filthiness,  overcrowding,  and  a  want  of  fresh  air  and 
Bunlight,  have  served  to  localize  and  aggravate  the  diseases  that 
have  prevailed  there  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  simimer  in  the  year 
1854,  when  the  cholera  reached  our  shores,  it  made  its  appearance 
in  the  very  place  that  ia  here  described-    And  it  is  wortliy  of 

lark  in  this  place,  that  it^s  prevalence  upon  those  premises  was 
promptly  arrested  by  means  of  thorough  cleansing  and  a  thinning 
out  of  the  population.  At  the  time  of  last  inspection,  each  iuhab- 
itant  had  a  pro-rata  allowance  of  aI>out  fifteen  superficial  feet  of 
area  upon  the  ground,  and  but  275  cubic  ieet  of  air-space*  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1865,  the  degree  of  overcrowding  of  that 
building  was  even  greater  by  ten  per  cent,  than  the  rate  here  re^ 
corded.  The  various  causes  of  insalubrity  that  pertain  to,  or  are 
ioeumulated  about  the  tenant-houses  here  reported,  are  recognized 
by  every  intelligent  physician  «s  the  agencies  which  not  only  origi- 
nally produce  many  of  the  diseases  that  prevail  there,  but  which 
also  fix  and  insure  the  prevalence  of  every  kind  of  fever  and  con- 
tagion that  chances  to  he  introduced  from  abroad.  This  sufficient- 
Jj  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  localizing  causes  of  disease." 
5 
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By  tuniin«t  to  the  District  Reports  in  tlie  SECom>  Paet  of  tliia 
ToTumej  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  given 

peeultar  and  meriteci  prominence  to  the  local  and  remorable  evils 
that  produce  or  determine  the  prevalence  of  disease.  Saya  the 
Inspector  of  the  Tenth  District :  **  Tlie  hif^h  rate  of  eicknesa  and 
mortality  among  the  people  of  this  district  is  undoubtedly  attribut- 
able to  two  general  causes,  viz. :  1st,  Their  insalubrious  surround- 
ingS;  such  as  filthy  streets,  deficient  sewerage,  neglected  privies, 
and  ill-ventilated  dwellings  j  and,  2d.  The  ignorant  and  careless 
habits  of  the  people  themselves,'*  The  Inspector  of  the  Eleventh 
District  reports  a  series  of  facts  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  dys- 
entery, diarrhoea,  and  typhoid  fever,  which  owed  their  origin  and 
virulence  to  an  uncovered  and  neglected  sewer.  The  Inspector  of  the 
Thirteenth  District  reports  in  detail  upon  a  great  number  of  fever- 
neatSj  and  insalubrious  quarters,  in  and  around  all  of  which  he 
found  that  t'lio  localizing  agencies  of  disease  were  definite  and 
destructively  abundant.  In  the  Eighteenth  District,  where  fever 
and  diarrhcea  have  been  rife,  the  Inspector  tbund,  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  wealthy  and  well-kept  nianslons,  there  were  accu- 
mulated all  the  filtliy  and  nameless  evils  that  make  a  fever-nest, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  typhus  and  domestic  pestilence  hold  sway. 
Says  tlie  Inspector  of  the  Twentieth  District ;  *^  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  cholera  infantum  occurred  in  rear  tenements,  from 
which  are  excluded  the  genial  rays  of  sunshine,  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  emanations  from  overflowing  privies, 
filthy  cellai*a,  and  nndrained  cess-pools." 

The  Inspectors'  Reports,  like  their  daily  Records^  are  full  of 
direct  testimony  upon  this  subject;  and  as  the  reader  will  find 
condensed  statements  relating  thereto  in  tlie  Second  Pakt  of  this 
volume,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  from  the  results  of  the 
sanitary  survey  of  the  city.  To  the  citizena  who  have  encouraged 
and  sustained  its  labors,  it  is  proper  that  this  Council  should  pre- 
sent not  only  the  general  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  in 
those  labors,  but  also  such  illustrations,  both  of  the  sanitary  evils 
that  now  jeopard  the  public  health/ and  of  the  agencies  by  which 
evils  maybe  removed,  as  will  most  effectually  aid  the  works  of  sani- 
tary imprm'ement  which  are  immediately  required  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  Hence  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  the  Council 
to  add  to  the  Inspectors'  Reports  various  details  of  illustrations  by 
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etc* 5  prepared  from  tbe  original  surreys  made 

1  and    topographical    draughtsman   who  has 

jei  aa  an  essential  aid  to  the  Sanitary  Inspeo 

J  constant  aim  of  the  Council  and  its  assistants  to 

es  of  insalubrity  ae  they  to-day  exist  in  the  city ; 

ortj  and  in  the  body  of  evidence  from  the  Sani- 

re  appears  to  be  a  great  degree  of  prominence 

ing  causes  of  disease  and  excessive  mortalftyj  it 

(fit  is  fully  justified  by  existing  facta.     Indeed, 

tances  and  local  conditions  that  now  prevail  as 

f  needless  disease  and  mortality  in  the  city  of 

belief,  and  can  iu  nowise  be  fully  represented 

n.     Such  overcrowding  and  filthiness  iu  exten- 

great  citVj  fiuch  negligence  of  civic  cleanliness 

and  the  localizing  causes  of  disease^  such  an  utter  disregard  of  all 

prtjcautionary  inquiry  and  regulations  to  guard  against  the  increase 

and  dittusion  of  specific  sources  of  pestilential  maladies,  probably 

do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world, 

■  The  Council  would  respectfully  recommendj  in  view  9f  the 

"    great  importance  of  trustworthy  and  constant  information  and 

skilled  advice  respecting  the  local  sources  and  the  localizing  causes 

I  of  diBease  throughout  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  city,  that — 
FmsT. — Phymciana  and  all  other  classes  of  philanihropie  and 
intdllgefit  citizsm  should  unite  in  the  duty  of  maintainmg  a 
systeTuaiic  ^ori  to  procure  su^k  stated  and  special  inspectimis 
and  reports  of  insaluhrwus  quarters  in  the  several  districts  of 
_    the  city^  as  will  furnish  t/iut  defnite  and  eonstantly  revised 
f  knawtedye  of  prevmliny  sickness  and  viori^dity^  and  the  heal- 
iziny  conditions   of  disease^  which  loili  best  enahle  the  people 
to  demse  and  apply  rneans  for  the  protection  of  the  public 

8£coND« — T/tat  all  proper  efarts  be  put  forth  to  procure  the  estab- 

■  Ushment^  and  ilm  successful  operaii^^n^  of  an  enlightened  and 
^icieni  system  of  Sanitary  Gocevfimeni  and  Advice. 

TsiBD. — I%ai  nntil  su^h   a  syatem  of  Government  and  Advice 

shall  fmm  been  established^  as  weU  as  ecer  thereafter^  physicians 
mtd  edl  dasses  of  the  people  in  this  city  should  use  cMpracticor 
He  means  and  infiu&rioes  to  induce  the  owners  and  lessees  of 
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tenantrkousea  and  other  property  to  remove  and  jprmeni 
heal  c^x^usea  of  insalufmiUj  pertuining  thereto* 


THE  TENAM'-HOtJBES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  sanitary  wants  and  the  Bocial  evils  of  this  city  haTe  be- 
come fearfully  centralized  in  the  densely-crowded  tenant-house 
districtB.  .  The  moat  zealous  philanthropy  and  the  incessant  efforts 
of  religious  teach ei^  are  striving  to  interpose  such  moral  and  s^oeial 
influences  as  shall  mitigate  the  evils  which  for  some  time  past  have 
been  rapidly  augmenting  in  connection  with  the  tenant-house  sye* 
tem.  The  moral  and  the  political  dangers  which  stand  connected 
with  this  subject  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  reflecting 
minds^  bat  the  actual  extent  and  importance  of  the  sanitary  wantl 
and  physical  evils  of  the  tenant-house  population  as  a  class  are  by 
no  means  adequately  regarded  by  the  more  favored  classes  of  the 
cx>mniuuity ;  while,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  is  lamentably 
true  that  the  suflering  classes*-the  tenant  population  them&elres — 
from  the  very  circumstances  that  surround  them,  remain  compara- 
tively unconBcioua  of  their  own  peril  and  disability,  both  as  re- 
spects physical  conditions  and  moral  influencCvS. 

The  oflicers  and  physicians  of  our  medical  charities  have  had 
constant  occasion  to  note  the  peculiar  sanitary  wants  and  the  prevar 
lent  diseases  of  the  tenant-house  class.  The  i>uhlic  dispensari^  of 
New  York  annually  provide  medical  care  for  about  lyO^OOO  pei^ 
sons,  nearly  aU — probably  more  than  nine  tenths— of  whom  are 
inhabitants  of  tenant-houses  ;  tiie  various  hospitals  receive  nearly 
all  of  their  patients  from  the  same  class  ;  Avhile  the  alm:?house  and 
the  penitentiary  scarcely  recognizo  any  other  persons  tlian  those 
long  familiar  with  tenant-house  life.  We  thus  speak  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tenant-houses  as  constituting  a  class,  and  as  being  allied 
with  the  causes  of  sickness,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Circumstance 
incident  to  the  growth  and  commerce  of  tbe  city  have  nearly  blotted 
out  the  private  residences  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  community, 
and  with  the  loss  of  that  class  of  domestic  homes,  the  people'  that 
have  been  driven  from  them  to  the  common  tenant-house  have  be- 
come assimilated  to  the  poorer  class  from  which  the  almshouse, 
the  hospital,  and  the  public  dispensari^  are  filled. 

The  tenant-houses  of  tliis  city  are  unlike  the  habitations  occu- 
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pied  liy  the  poorer  classes  in  any  other  city,  and  principally  in  the 
following  rcBpeelB,  vi^. :  1.  That  the  occupants  have  less  peraonal 
interest  in  and  control  over  the  characterj  eleanlinesSj  and  sur- 
rotmdingB  of  tJieir  domiciles  than  is  usual  in  other  cities-  2-  That 
the  rate  of  crowdings  both  a&  regai'di*  the  allowance  of  superficial 
area  and  of  air-space  to  each  person^  far  exceeds  the  ordinary  degrees 
of  aggreitation  of  the  poorer  classes  in  other  cities,  3,  There  is  less 
ODiiceni  and  expenditure  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  higher  rate  of  rental  for  domicileSj  than  prevails  in 
other  cities,  4,  There  is  relatively  sb  well  as  numerically  a  vastly 
l^^er  population  dwelling  in  crowded  tenant-houses  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  great  city. 

Kot  only  has  the  total  population  of  New  York  been  doubled 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  that  large  portion — always  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole — that  comprises  the  laboring  and  poor  classeflj 
has  become  more  and  raore  concentrated  upon  given  areas  and  in 
particular  streets  and  distrlctSj  until  a  degree  of  crowding  has  been 
attained  which  by  itself  has  become  a  subject  of  sanitarj*  inquiry 
and  public  concem- 

At  the  time  the  CouncO  completed  its  Sanitary  Survey  of  the 
city,  Deeemlier,  1864,  tliereiaere  4:^o^^d%  persmw  in  this  city  resid- 
ing in  tenant-houses  mid  cellars  {  ifte  tot<d  number  of  tenant-houses 
was  15,309,  an/l  tfie  average  number  of  families  to  e^ch  of  these 
houses  was  7^,  ineludiny  ths  poar  families  thai  take  hoarders^  keep 
lodgers^  eta.  To  these  aggregate  numbers  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors report  that  another  element  Bbould  be  added,  viz,,  all  of  the 
smaller  habitations,  attics^  stabledotts,  etc.,  where  poor  families  are 
found  stowed  away,  and  having  too  small  an  allowance  of  area  and 
dr^space.  The  Inspector  of  the  Fourth  District  (4th  Ward), 
for  ejcaniple,  reports  that  in  addition  to  the  402  tenant-houses  proper 
in  his  district,  there  are  252  other  buildings  that  possess  the 
attributes  of  tenant-houses,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  which  the 
highest  degree  of  sanitary  want  prevails.  Were  all  tliis  class 
of  habitations  included  with  the  tenant-houses  and  underground 
residences  it  would  he  found  that  far  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  city  is  to-day  inhabiting  a  class  of  domiciles  which  invite  and 
bcdke  the  most  disabling  and  fatal  kinds  of  disease. 

Cellar  and  garrets  were  once  distinguished  as  the  chosen  abodes 
of  poverty  and  disease ;  the  New  York  tenant-house  is  now  added 
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to  the  Bame  list.  But  there  have  been  conatructed  several  m* 
proved  dwellings  of  this  class  in  which  the  provisions  for  domestio 
cleanliness  and  comfort^  the  aiipplj  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  the 
prevailing  low  eickness  and  death-rates,  aflford  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  fair  degree  of  domestic  health  and  comfort  may  be  eecored 
even  in  a  very  dense  population.  That  the  rate  of  crowding  in 
particular  localities,  and  even  throughont  the  entire  region  occupied 
by  tenant-houses  is  too  great>  is  rendered  evident  by  a  simple  esti- 
mation of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject*  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration only  the  so-called  tenant-houses,  that  is,  houses  in  which 
there  dwell  three  or  more  families  who  hire  their  domiciles  by  a 
monthly  rental,  it  will  be  found  tlmt  these  houses^  heing  15,309  in 
number,  have  been  built  upon  about  850  acres  of  ground,  inclad- 
ing  all  the  courts,  alleys,  and  areas  pertaining  to  them,  exclusive 
of  the  paved  streets  in  front  of  them.  Including  a  proper  pro- 
rata of  the  entire  area  of  the  public  streets,  the  total  superfi- 
cial area  allotted  to  these  15,309  houses,  the  111,000  families, 
and  the  480,368  persons  that  dwell  in  them,  is  about  two  square 
miUs,  That  is,  the  tenant-house  population  is  actually  packed 
upon  the  house-lots  and  streets  at  the  rate  of  240,000  to  the  square 
mile;  and  it  is  only  because  this  rate  of  packing  is  somewhat 
diminislied  by  intervening  warehouses,  factories,  private  dwellingSj 
and  other  classes  of  buildings,  that  the  entire  tenant-bouse  pop- 
ulation is  not  devastated  by  the  domestic  pestilences  and  infectious 
epidemics  that  arise  from  overcrowding  and  uncleanness.  As  now 
distributed,  the  tenant-houses  of  the  city  are  nearly  all  found 
within  an  area  of  less  than  four  square  miles.  Even  tins  rate  of 
crowding,  including  the  other  classes  of  population,  and  other 
dafig^  of  buildings  that  are  interspersed,  is  so  great  as  to  have 
justly  become  a  subject  of  momentous  importance,  and  it  calls  for 
a  thorough  sanitary  Inquiry  in  regard  to  existing  evils  and  im- 
pending dangers. 

Such  concentration  and  packing  of  a  population  has  probably 
never  been  equalled  in  any  city  as  may  bo  found  in  particular  lo- 
calities in  New  York.  In  some  entire  districts,  as  in  the  Fourth^ 
Sixth,  and  portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  the  Seventeenth  Wards, 
the  density  of  the  population  is  far  greater  than  in  any  parish  or 
ward  in  London  or  any  other  European  city  of  which  we  Laye  defi- 
nite knowledge.    For  example,  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  the  tenant- 
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liOTise  and  cellar  population,  as  distributed  thronghoTrt  the  whole 
Wardj  is  all  included  within  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres^  including 
etpeetd|  etc.  This  gives  a  population  of  about  192,000  persons  to 
the  equate  mile.  And  to  this  number  there  remains  to  be  added 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  included  in  the  tenant- 
house  class.  At  the  same  time  thero  are  twelve  acres  of  the  same 
area  occupied  by  storehoUBes  and  factories.  The  results  of  our 
Sanitary  Survey  in  the  Fourth  Ward  show  that  the  tenant-houses 
and  tenant-house  population  proper,  t.  e,  the  class  that  averages 
upwards  of  seven  families  to  the  house,  are  crowded  upon  a  space 
of  le^  than  thirty  acres  exclusive  of  streets,  or  less  than  forty  acres 
including  street  areas ;  and  that  this  cUiss,  which,  in  that  ward, 
•ut<nnmbers  IT^Oll  persons^  is  now  packed  at  the  rate  of  about 
29O5OOO  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  In  that  ward  notliing  is 
plainer  tban  the  fact  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  jiopuJation  is 
perilous  to  public  health. 

In  the  Sixth  Ward  the  total  population  dwelling  in  tenant- 
houses  and  cellars  amounts  to  22,897,  distributed  uver  an  area 
icarcely  exceeding  seventy-five  acres.  While  in  the  Eleventh 
Vartl  there  are  65,620  persons  livmg  in  tenant-houses  and  cellars^ 
and  the  rate  of  crowding  is  increasing  throughout  that  ward  with 
great  rapidity;  and  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  there  is  an  aggregate 
tenant-house  and  cellar  population  of  66,20T  distributed  over  one 
of  the  most  important  districts  of  the  city. 

These  facts  are  introduced  simply  to  show  the  growth  and  ne- 
ties  of  the  poor  and  middle  class  population  in  New  York,  and 
jbo  to  illustrate  the  principle  and  the  consequences  of  the  remark- 
able  concentration  of  these  classes.  It*  we  compare  these  state- 
ments with  die  results  of  inquiry  upon  the  same  questions  in  the 
largest  cities  and  most  densely-populated  districts  in  England,  the 
mte  of  overcrowding  in  New  Tork  will  become  more  apparent  by 
the  contrast.  At  the  period  when  the  great  sanitary  reform  was 
begun  in  Liverpool,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  a  particularly  over- 
crowded and  very  unhealthy  parish  in  that  cityj  die  packing  of  the 
population  was  at  the  rate  of  138,224  pei-sons  to  the  square  mile; 
at  the  same  ]>eriod  there  was  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Manchester 
that  was  populated  at  the  rate  of  100,000  to  the  square  mile  ;  and 
all  London  ^metropolis*  had  50^000  to  the  square  mile.    In  a  recent 
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report  of  a  royal  commission  the  following  statistics  are  givEu.  m* 

specting  the  most  densely-populated  districts  of  London ; 

BAte  of  poptilattiiii  to  Oic  aqm 


IMttrioti. 


St,  James, , 
Holboru^ 
St-  Luke»  . 
East  London, 


144,008 
148,705 
151,104 
175,816 


From  the  facts  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  from  state- 
tnenta  embodied  in  the  Sbcont?  Pabt  of  this  Keport,  as  well  as  from 
the  ordinary  observations  of  reflecting  citizens,  the  tnith  must  be 
obvious  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  in  tins  city  are 
becoming  excessively  aggregated j  and  that  their  narrow  domiciles 
are  beooming  perilously  overcrowded-  To  the  practical  considera- 
tion and  treatment  of  this  source  of  evil,  therefore^  citizens  and  all 
philanthropic  persons  mnst  very  soon  give  special  attention.  The 
sanitary  necessities  and  the  pecuhar  perils,  both  public  and  domes- 
tic, that  stand  related  to  this  subject,  cannot  longer  be  neglected 
without  seriously  jeoparding  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  city 
and  working  much  evil  to  the  State*  How  most  successfully  to 
mitigate  the  tenant-house  evils  and  the  perils  of  overcrowding,  as 
tliey  now  exist,  is  truly  a  momentous  question,  and  it  is  a  still 
greater  problem  how  best  to  provide  suitable  domiciles  for  the  rap- 
idly-increasing population  of  the  city.  That  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  city  must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  now  and  hereafter,  reaide  in 
fntdtiple  domieUm  or  tenant-houses,  is  only  too  evident  and  certain. 
But  it  would  be  remarkably  EnomalouE,  in  this  age  of  progress  in 
the  practical  applications  of  science  and  art,  and  of  enterprise  and 
Buceess  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  human  welfare,  if  no  reme- 
dies wer«  found  adequate  to  remedy  the  evils  we  now  both  witness 
and  justly  anticipate.  The  principles  of  science  and  the  labors  of 
art  upon  which  the  hygienic  protection  of  cities  depends,  are  un- 
questionably adequate  to  meet  any  questions  or  necessities  of  a 
purely  physical  nature  that  are  now  pending  or  that  may  hereafter 
arise;  and  though  Hygienic  Works  and  Sanitary  Ilcgnlations, 
adapted  to  our  vast  population  and  to  the  marvellous  rapidity  of 
the  city's  growth,  are  yet  unknown  and  unprovided  by  municipal 
authority,  this  Council  desires  to  avow  the  belief  that,  hy  the  timely 
action  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  people,  this  city  may  not  only 
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be  rendered  one  of  the  most  salubrious  of  great  cities  in  the  world, 
but  that  it  may  and  should  be  for  ever  kept  in  such  a  superior  con- 
dition of  salubrity.  The  physiological,  the  chemical,  and  the  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  questions  which  stand  connected  with 
tliis  subject,  are  not  only  sufficiently  comprehended  and  well  set- 
tled to  meet  any  existing  necessities  of  our  civic  hygiene,  but  the 
rate  of  progress  in  their  practical  application  and  in  their  expansion 
keeps  pace  with  all  human  wants.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  crowding  of  the  population  in  partic- 
ular districts  of  this  city  is  already  unparalleled  and  still  increas- 
ing ;  and  this  renders  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive system  of  Sanitary  Government  the  more  urgent ;  but  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding for  an  industrious  and  free  people  all  the  fresh  air,  sunlight, 
pure  water,  and  wholesome  food  that  human  beings  require ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  as  possible  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  authorities 
to  enforce  cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  general  sanitary  regula- 
tions. These  are  the  essential  requirements  and  conditions  of 
domestic  hygiene  and  public  health. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenant-houses  of  New  York  are  rapidly  be- 
coming the  nests  of  fever  infection,  and  the  poisoned  abodes  of 
physical  decay.  It  is  true  that  in  the  tenant-house  districts  a 
worse  than  Spartan  fate  awaits  all  children,  and  that  cholera 
infantum,  convulsions,  scrofula,  and  marasmus  hover  with  ghoul- 
like fiendishness  about  the  dismal  and  crowded  tenant-houses  of 
the  great  mass  of  infantile  lives  in  the  city.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  the  great  body  of  the  foi-mer  middle  class  of  society  rapidly  be- 
coming absorbed  into  and  allied  with  the  poor  tenant-houses  class, 
and  experiencing  the  lamentable  evils  that  surround  such  homes 
as  theirs ;  it  is  true  that  the  tenant-houses  of  the  city  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  of  particular  districts,  are  becoming  rapidly  and  perilous- 
ly aggregated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  moral,  social,  and  polit- 
ical evils  are  fearfully  augmenting  and  ominously  threatening  in 
our  city,  in  consequence  of  all  these  unfortunate  physical  condi- 
tions. But  is  it  not  reasonable  and  true  that  insomuch  as  the 
causes  of  all  these  evils  have  been  and  are  mainly  physical — or  at 
least  always  allied  with  material  agencies  which  are  under  human 
control — in  the  same  degree,  and  conversely  and  by  redeeming  con- 
ditions mainly  of  a  physical  nature,  the  evils  we  now  deprecate, 
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and  the  impending  perila  vre  now  fear^  maj  be  and  Bhonld  speedily 
be  averted  and  effeetually  prevented  ? 

As  tlie  whole  subject  of  the  sanitary  wanta  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  great  city  must  ere  long  becoraej  if  it  is  not  already, 
the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  great  social  questiotiB  and 
n(K)ral  necessities  that  demand  the  attention  of  municipal  and  State 
authorities,  and  the  efforts  of  philantliropists  and  social  economists, 
it  has  seemed  proper^hua  broadly  to  state  the  views  which  are 
entertained  upon  the  tenant-house  question  by  the  Council  of 
Hygiene,  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  enunciate  plainly  and 
emphatically  its  views  of  public  duty,  as  well  as  those  of  public 
p^ecessity  in  reference  to  the  urgent  demand  for  well-considered, 
comprehensive,  and  prompt  efibrts  to  remove  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible the  physical  evila  that  are  now  endangering  domestic  and 
public  health  in  and  near  the  tenant-house  districts ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  aid  in  putting  into  speedy  operation  such  plans  as  will 
most  certainly  provide  comfortable  and  cleanly  homes,  that  shall 
be  socially  and  physically  safe,  for  that  rapidly-increasing  portion 
of  the  papulation  which  at  the  present  time  crowd  the  tenant-houses 
and  cellars  of  the  crowded  districts  of  this  city* 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  evils  that  now  characterize 
the  ordinary  tenant-houses  of  this  city  have  resulted  from  simple 
conditions  that  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  and  provided  for, 
and  which  may  still  be  met  The  report  that  was  made  upon  the 
condition  of  theao  houses  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the  year  1857,  faithfully  describes  the  growth  of  the  tenant-house 
systera*     That  committee  reported  upon  this  point  as  follows  i 

**The  tenant*house  is  the  offspring  of  municipal  neglect^  as 
well  as  of  its  primary  causes,  over-population  and  destitution.  As 
a  city  grows  in  commerce,  and  demands  new  localities  for  traffic 
and  manufacture,  the  store  and  workshop  encroach  upon  the  dwell- 
ing house,  and  dispossess  its  occupants.  *********** 
As  our  wharves  became  crowded  with  warehouses,  and  encom- 
passed by  bustle  and  noise,  the  wealthier  citizens,  who  peopled  old 
'Knickerbocker'  mansions  near  the  bay,  transferred  their  resi* 
deuce  to  regions  beyond  the  din,  compensating  for  remoteness  from 
their  eounting4iouses  by  advantages  of  increased  quiet  and  luxury. 
Their  habitations  then  passed  into  the  hands,  on  the  one  side,  of 
boarding-house  keepers ;  on  the  other,  of  real  estate  agents ;  and 
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here,  ia  its  beginning,  the  tenant-house  became  a  real  blessing  to 
that  class  of  industrious  poor  whose  small  earnings  limited  tieir 
expenses,  and  whose  employment  in  workshops,  stores,  or  about 
the  wharves  and  thoroughfares,  rendered  a  near  residence  of  much 
importance.  At  this  period  rents  were  moderate,  and  a  mechanic 
with  family  could  hire  two  or  more  comfortable,  and  even  com- 
modious apartments,  in  a  house  once  occupied  by  wealthy  people, 
for  less  than  half  what  he  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for  narrow  and  un- 
healthy quarters.  This  state  of  tenantry  comforts,  however,  did 
not  continue  long ;  for  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  speedily 
enhanced  the  value  of  property  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  and 
as  this  took  place,  rents  rose,  and  accommodations  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion.  *  *  *  *  The  spacious  dwelling-houses  then  fell 
before  improvements,  or  languished  for  a  season,  as  tenant-houses 
of  the  type  which  is  now  the  prevailing  evil  of  our  city ;  that  is  to 
say,  their  large  rooms  were  partitioned  into  several  ainaUer  oneSy 
without  regard  to  proper  light  or  ventilation,  the  rate  of  rent  being 
lower  in  proportion  to  space,  or  height  from  the  street ;  and  they 
soon  became  filled,  from  cellar  to  garret,  with  a  class  of  tenantry 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  loose  in  morals,  improvident  in  habits, 
d^raded  or  squalid  as  beggary  itself.  This,  in  its  primary  aspects, 
was  the  tenant-house  system,  which  has  repeated  itself  in  every 
phase,  as  it  followed  the  track  of  population  from  ward  to  ward, 
until  it  now  becomes  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  social  state, 
the  parent  of  constant  disorders,  and  the  nm'sery  of  increasing  vices. 

"  It  was  soon  perceived  by  astute  owners  and  agents  of  property, 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  profits  would  be  realized  by  the  con- 
version of  houses  and  blocks  into  barracks,  and  dividing  their  space 
into  the  smallest  proportions  capable  of  containing  human  life 
within  four  walls.  ******  Blocks  were  rented  of  real  estate 
owners,  or  '  purchased  on  time,'  or  taken  in  charge  at  a  percentage, 
and  held  for  underletting."  * 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  tenant-house  system.  Its 
evils  and  the  perils  that  surround  it  are  the  necessary  results  of  a 
forgetftilness  of  the  poor,  and  of  an  absence  of  sanitary  regulations 
and  advice.  That  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  system  continue 
undiminished,  is  seen  on  every  hand.     Not  only  does  filth,  over- 

*  Report  of  select  committee  to  examine  the  oondiUon  of  tenant-houses  in  New  York. 
Hade  to  the  Legislatttre,  March,  1857. 
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crowdingj  lack  of  priTacy  and  doinesticity,  lack  of  ventilatioti  and 
lightings  and  absence  of  supervision  and  of  sanitaiy  regnlatlaDf 
Btill  characterize  the  greater  number  of  them ;  but  they  are  built 
to  a  greater  height  in  stories^  there  are  more  rear  tenant-housed 
erected  hack  to  back  with  other  buildings,  correspondingly  Bituated 
on  parallel  streets  j  the  courts  and  allejB  are  uiore  greedily  en- 
croached upon  and  narrowed  into  un ventilated^  unligbted,  dainp^ 
and  well-like  holes  between  the  many-storied  front  and  rear  teni> 
meut3 ;  and  more  fever-hreeding  wynds  and  cuh-desac  are  created 
as  the  demand  for  the  humble  homes  of  the  laboring  poor  in- 
creases.* 

*  The  engraving  upon  the  opposite  page  giT«s  &  view  of  a  cutde-aac  fomietl  bj  reoent^ 
lj-ooiiitnicte4  front  And  r^r  tcnanuhoust^B  on  Fark  Sirccti  ne&r  ttit*  Oitj  Hall.  Tht  m* 
gnring  Is  copied  ffom  &  pUoLognLphic  riew  tbiit  vtas  taken  in  the  brightest  ^nligbt  that 
locftlitT  ever  enjojfl. 

Tilt-  foUowLng  «tad«tiC3i  of  two  faau^es^  front  aiid  rear^  pertikinaiig  to  thed«  premkes 
wetv  reportod  to  the  Council  of  Hygiene  in  the  month  of  Jaauaryr  1®®5»  in  the  forto  pre- 
gcribed  for  "  Special  R^porU  upon  the  Skknea^  Mort^ilitt/j  ^nd  Fhtfwical  Conditvma  ia 


BInflt  mid  Ko^  of  tk»  Honia, 


Hoi.  87  and  39  T&tk  Street 


Quneter  mid   iiunmiidlii^ 


These  tenanWboitses  tm  A  fitoriaa  ia  height,  with  &  bAsetneoL 
An  imm^^nae  jtttiM  ttore  and  a  7  Riory  tenant-house  on  tht 
south  side,  extend  the  entire  depth  of  lots,  and  tb^rsbf 
entirely  sliut  off  TentUation  and  lighting  fram  that  diroo- 
tlon.     There  are  st^blea  »l  the  baek  of  the  rear  botis«B. 


KO'  of  flamUiei  in  the  Mom*, 


(i&. 


Kou  or  PerKHiA  In  tb«  UonM. 


a07.   [With  Ml  allowance  of  800  cubic  feet  of  dr-space.] 


K(h  ofCblldreii  in  Urn  iloUK, 
nndef  10  yaaii  of  9^0. 

HoTflf  ClLlMna~t^t  bitvv 
dfad  duflDff  Iwt  fi  maatb^ 


42. 


Tote]  Ha  c^  Bmtbm  ai  al] 

T^t»l    No.    of  p«r»oiu  sow 


14. 


77. 


Tbe  Rttla  aod  ^ital  Bkkjiefi 

In  tolnl  pupcilAtkiiQ. 
tlTl^lotorAl  MoHffllltj  la 

jopaUltofl  for  the^  ycju. 


!  In  4  consUntl^  sick. 


1  iti  ES. 


SmaUrpox  »nd  tjphuj  bate  ciiated  fbr  Bome  tima  in  thoe 
domiciles 


The  ititUiica  of  the  next  teoant-housei^  Bouthward  in  the  Baine  block,  11  rust  juuk 
itore  mterFcaing  as  juat  mentioned,  am  giren  am  follows  bj  Mr.  8l  B.  Halliday,  the  faitb* 
fid  ndaaionary  to  the  ciij  poor,  and  prossitiit  Superintendent  of  the  Fite-Pobii  Hotme  of 
Indnitry: 

•    •    •    "The  lot  m  whieb  thia  building  stands  Is  48  feet  2  iacbe»  wide^  by  n  feet 
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The  instances  quoted  Mow  are  not  exaggerated  examplea  of  the 
tenant-Lousea  of  the  city  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  trutliful  illu^ 

A  mcliea  in  dcptli.  There  is  botb  a  front  nod  rear  building,  flie  fiont  buildings  Indud- 
fang  the  basement,  b  ^i^lit  floors  or  stctiDa.  The  baacmcTTt  !^  crowded  with  fandlietftf  &nd 
t  ftre  two  groggcriei  m  the  froat  portioits  of  th&  uc jct  floor,  families  Living  back  of  the 

■0  ihtit  fftmlUea  nrs  piled  up  iu  thU  establUhmcnt  cme  above  the  other^  eight  iien 
M^  In  tb«  frotit  building  I  fotiud  50  familiefi,  with  tvro  tctiements  or  saia  of  apartmi^iita 
unuccvpied.  la  these  funitiQi  w«re  5^  zdcDi  GT  women,  30  boys^  nod  46  girb.  Tlio  num- 
ber of  children  whidi  im?e  dl«d  ht  thesv  fiimltks  is  38.  The  number  ot'  BijU-buthj^  11. 
The  wlibl«  mmober  of  Uving  children,  75  \  whole  number  dcecased,  49 ;  a&irly  two-tbird4 
■i  msny  hsTing  diod  ba  haTe  aurrired.  In  n  of  these  lamiUeit  no  cbildreii  bad  been 
bom,  auid  in  23  fMnilte^  with  children  no  di.«iilhs  Imd  occurred,  so  that  40  children  bate 
died  in  the  remaining  14  families^t  ui  ftYerage  of  ftlmoit  four  deaths  to  each  famUj.  I 
^Tc  the  ip^  of  the  deoe^sed  ebildi*im ; 
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"  The  families  in  this  building,  with  few  excepticmi,  ar«  from  IrelaDd,  and  with  aa  few 
axoqjtioQS,  are  CothoUos.     Tbej  are  aa  a  cla^s  possessed  of  more  Intelligence  than  the 
lilt  J  of  the  Ififlb  people,  the  great  tniijonty  being  able  to  both  read  and  wnte.     The 
I  are  «a  followg : 
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building  them  were  11  families.   Id  these  1 

7  rmLiricsa  ther«  were  18  men, 
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trntiona  of  the  predomioatit  evils  that  at  present  ehamcteriza  tlie 
tenaiit-liouae  Bjstera.  By  referring  to  the  evidence  g:iven  bj  ^e 
Sanitary  Inspectora,  in  the  Second  Paet  of  tlie  report,  the  reader 
will  fiad  these  evils  have  in  many  iostancea  become  si:)  excessive 
as  to  be  the  causes  of  the  perpetual  prevalence  of  do m^ tic  pesti* 
lence,*   The  records  of  sickness  and  inoii^ality  in  particular  tenant 

^*  In  two  of  tliGSG  faiulliei  iid  ehildtHm  bi^d  been  boro.    la  ihe  other  15  fkmllka 
cdiildreii  th^ii  had  di<ad  exceed  the  number  Imn^  nearlj  onc-thlrd*    There  irerc  35  U? 
ind,  indudin;^  one  itilt-blrth^  there  hnd  bees  37  dettbs  ot  children  In  the  15  fjamiliatT 
Tha  ag(^  of  the  theso  ehOdrcn  at  their  decease  waj  bm  follows: 

1  of  t  moniha 

2  "   fi 

1  "   5 

3  "   4 

2  ♦*    2 

1  «    1 

3  "   8  wcekt 

2  ''  7  days, 

**  The  a«^erftge  age  of  these  chfldrm  ftt  death  was  a  fraction  over  three  and  one-thiid 
jeiuft,  Kot  including  the  eix  oldest^  the  avemge  agB  of  the  renuiinder  is  a  fraction  or^ 
one  rear* 

*^  It  is  n  shocking  fa<:t,  that  more  ehitdrett  bj  oncvthird  should  hare  died  than  have  soiw 
Tired  ia  thedc  famities  ;  jet  I  hare  no  doubt  that  a  critic^  eiatnlnatton  of  facts  in  reg»i4 
to  the  deaths  in  the  families  of  the  fire  blocks,  the  ceiisas  of  which  mm  token  by  roe, 
would  have  shown  a  nearly  glmikr  result  The  whole  nvimbcr  of  peraons  domiciled  on 
this  lot  waa  248." — Mortiliftf  Record  of  (he  F^ve-PoinJt  IIoiiAe  of  Itidtatrtf. 

In  Mulberry  Street,  near  Chatham  Square,  Is  a  "  mode!  tenant-house/* — m  called^  bat 
really  a  human  packing  house — which  in  a  recent  inspoction  by  the  Ckmncil  of  OygieDe 
ptve  the  following  stati^tjoa: 
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of  th&  Hoase. 

The  old  Baptist  Church  tmnsfornaed  Into  a  Tenant-hou^ 

Ka  tt  Famlllea  ta  tlte  Honsf. 

fiO. 

Hik  oTF^tMat  la  the  KmM. 

SIS.     [With  about  400  cubic  feet  air^ace  to  each.] 

Wo.  (If  ObfM[«Q  f n  tha  llouiOi 

48. 

JTa.  of  Clindreo  Omt    have 
died  dqiing  the  lut  jear. 

r 

T^tAl  No,  0f  [>fl!itbi  at  nil 
Afea  duHng  the  yeif. 

16. 

Totnl  Nn^    of  penoas    acrw 
Sitik  and  I>it«ased. 

78. 

The  Rktlc^  of  tat^  ilckseaa 
Id  totsl  popnlaUoa. 

1  in  4,  constantly  ildt. 

tb«  EaIIi^  ttitAl  MiirLil!  ty   In 
jopatotlon  for  Uio  j-ow. 

1  in  20| 

B«mu-kJ^ 

Typhus  and  flmall-po:£  bave  prevailed  in  thhi  house  for  aer^ 
eral  months  past 

•  See  pa^ei  8,  9,  47-58,  77-19,  136,  177,  21S-218,  and  2a9-240.      Second  Part;  Be- 
porta  of  the  *^mtgry  BapechrM, 
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liouses  mentioned  in  preceding  pages^  sufficiently  illttetrate  the  faet 
tliat  disease  and  death  bear  fearfiil  &way  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tbia  class  of  dwelHngs-  This  sad  late  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our 
city  need  not  continue.  It  ninst  not  be  permitted  to  become  worse, 
nor  to  be  irrcTocablj  perpetuated.  It  now  admits  of  remedial  and 
pre^^entive  treatment.  The  excessive  concentration  and  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  poor  and  dependent  classes  in  particnlar  districts,  and 
upon  very  limited  areas  of  tlie  city ;  the  utter  disregard  of  ventila- 
tion,  and  of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  promoting  domestic 
comfort  and  heal  lb  in  tbe  plans  of  tenaiitrhouae  construction ;  and 
— what  perhaps  is  the  most  essential,  and  most  easily  remedied  of  the 
sanitary  wants  of  tenant-houses  and  their  occupants — the  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  eanitary  care  of  those  houses,  and  the  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys  about  them,  are  evils  that  urgently  demand 
public  attention.  These  evils  must  be  remedied,  and,  as  far  aa 
pt^silde,  they  should  be  prevented  hj  faith/ idlij^execuUd  sanitary 

Irtyulaiions^ 
All  the  evils  connected  with  the  tenant-house  system  in  New 
York  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  several  years  past;  aud 
although  the  system  itself*  as  it  exists  here,  is  peculiar  to  this  city, 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  both  the  system  and  all  its  evils 
might  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  timely  and  welUiirected 
efforts  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  classes  of  citizens.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  to  comment  upon  the  faults 
and  tbe  criminal  selfishness  and  indifference  of  the  proprietors  and 
Toanagere  of  the  great  mass  of  tenant-house  property  as  it  is  now 
held  atid  managed  in  this  city.  Inquiries  have  revealed  tlie  fact 
that  hitherto  the  plans,  construction,  and  management  of  these 
hous^  have  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  caprice  and  inordinate 
selfishness  of  men  whose  sole  object  has  been  to  make  small  invest- 
ft  ments  and  a  borrowed  capital  pay  enormous  advances,  without  re- 
■  gard  to  the  poor  tenants'  welfare,  or  the  public  safety.  A  few 
worthy  citi2eiis  and  wealthy  capitalists  have  given  excellent  exam- 
ft  plea  of  improved  construction  and  care  of  such  houses,  but  there 
is  wanted  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  necessities 
and  perils  of  the  city,  and  of  the  real  wants,  disabilities,  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  in  consequence  of  the 
gross  defects,  overcrowding,  and  insalubrity  of  the  miserable  abodes 
of  tbefie  claaaaa.     The  limited  area  of  the  city,  the  unparalleled  in- 
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crease  of  popnlatioTij  particularly  of  tlie  foreign  immi^^nt  daaa, 
and  necessitous  caoditions  tbat  induce  the  poor  to  accept  such 
fever-nests  and  dens  of  deatli  as  avaricious  and  unscrupulous  spec- 
nlatori  have  consti*ucted  solely  for  purposes  of  rapid  gains^  Iiafie 
become  matters  of  public  concern.*  In  view  of  the  fearful  indif- 
ference to  some  of  the  prevalent  and  vet  most  preventable  evik 
that  characterize  the  plans  of  coiii^tructiou  and  interior  arrange- 
ment of  tenant-houses,  particularly  as  regards  the  gross  herding  of 
familiea,  the  olBtruction  of  ventilation  and  natural  lighting,  t\m  -,< 
crowding  of  areas,  etc.,  the  Council  hm  introduced  various  exan**^ 
pies  from  accurate  surveys  that  have  been  made  under  its  own 
direction,  and  verified  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  districts 
in  which  such  examples  are  found.  The  engraved  diagrams  and 
views  of  some  of  these  examples  are  presented  in  this  Report,  aa 
illustrations  of  the  evils  here  mentioned,  and  which,  in  the  Secomj 
pAJiT  of  this  Report,  are  more  fully  descrihed.   The  engraving  upon 

*S«ya  ft  writer  in  the  Svmitt^  Poti: — "Tbe  tetiAntphouse  lifta  become  one  of  the 
iAstitatioiis  of  this  cHy ;  to  bulM  aiul  own  the^e  barracks  h  a  profitable  speeuktioii,  i 
vrbieb.  tntftk  of  honoralile  l!?cs  fiud  kind  bi^rt^  frmbark  their  idcuiie^  &^d  do  nol  1 
t^iemidvefl  diagrdoisd;  yet  we  ore  told  thfit  the  rentii  demanded  &re  mi  enormous  tbiil  i 
I  went  J  to  tbirty-fiF6  per  cent  arc  not  lujcommon  rctunia  for  aucU  Teoturea^  M&nj  of  out  J 
readers  bave  btit  a  rague  notion  of  what  a  teBoiit-Uouse  or  '  barracks '  ia.  It  k 
monlj  a  structure  of  rough  brick^  Btanding  upon  a  lot  twrcnty-fivt*  by  one  btmdred  feelfl 
J I  ia  from  four  to  pli  atoHea  bigh,  and  h  bo  diviJed  internany  as  to  conUuTi  four  IjuniUefl 
on  each  floor — each  faraUj  eating,  drmking^  alccping,  cooking  washing,  and  Ashling  in  si 
room  eight  feet  by  ten,  and  a  l>ed-room  &lx  feet  by  ten;  mdes^  ludeetJ — wLicb  verf  J 
frequently  happens,  eays  Mr.  Haliidaj — the  family  renting  these  two  rooms  ialees 
another  family  Iq  bovcd^  or  sub-lets  one  room  to  one  or  ev^n  two  other  familji^  I 

«*Manjhouaea  used  for  this  purpose  of  'herding*  families  together^  were  built  fofi 
Other  ttaea^  more  roecntly^  howeTcrt  others  have  been  btiilt  cspeciaUj  for  this  use*     Onij 
of  the  largest  of  these  *  barracks  ^  has  apartments  for  one  hundned  and  twentj-six  I 
lies  I    It  stands  on  a  lot  fifty  by  two  huuarcd  and  flfly  feet,  is  entered  &t  the  sides  fi^oial 
alleys  eight  feet  wide,  and,  by  reason  of  the  Ticimtj  of  another  barraek  of  equal  hetgh^^ 
the  roomB  ar«  so  darkened  chat  on  a  cloudy  day  it  U  imposiible  to  road  or  sew  la  tticai 
without  artiGelal  light.    U  has  not  one  roora  which  can  in  any  way  be  thoroughly  rendla- 
ted.     The  vaults  and  sewers  which  arc  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the  one  hundred  and  twcaty^  I 
six  families  have  grat<?d  opemnga  ia  the  alleys,  and  door-ways  in  tl\t  e^llara^  tljrougbj 
which  the  nouome  Atid  deadly  miasmata  p^etrate  and  poison  the  dauk  air  of  the  boui«] 
and  the  courts.    The  water  clo>k:?ts  for  the  whole  vast  establishmeiit  are  a  rang^  of  itdlil 
withoot  doors,  and  aecesslble  not  ouly  from  tiie  building,  but  ercn  from  the  street*     ComFJ 
fort  Is  here  out  of  the  queation;  common  decency  haa  beeo  rendered  iroposaible;  and  tbt' 
horrible  brutolitiei  of  the  passenger  ship  are  day  after  day  repeated — Jjut  on  a  larmier 
scale/'  See  eugraTbg  from  a  photographic  riew  of  the  court  and  bitrnicki  biire  described ; 
pago  opposite^ 
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the  opposite  page  presents  an  illuBtration  of  the  method  of  paclc- 
ing  the  greatest  }X)S5ible  ntunher  of  inJiabitants  upon  the  Bmallest 
po^ible  Bpaca 

The  evils  which  we  have  so  freely  illustratetjj  are  bo  various 
and  &o  numerous  throughout  the  city,  that  each  of  the  Sanitary 
InspectorSj  excepting  only  the  Inspector  of  the  Harlem  district,  baa 
reported  a  great  number  of  examples,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unusually  dry  and  healthful  seasons  of  the  past  year  (1864)  such 
e.tainpled  of  overcrowded,  badly  planned,  and  malconstructed 
tenant-houses  have  always  been  reported  upon  by  these  physicians 
as  having  a  direct  relation  to  certain  prevailing  diseases  and  an  ex- 
cessive death-rate.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  all  the  evils  of 
tenant-house  crowding,  and  its  attendant  insalubrity,  are  rapidly 
encroaching  upon  the  up-town  districts,  and  that  they  are  being 
tbrost  into  the  midst  of  streets  and  blocks  hitherto  occupied  by  pri- 
vate residences.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dwellings 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  artisans,  clerks,  and  persons  of  moderate 
means  and  large  families,  are  yearly  beci:>niing  more  and  more 
embarrassed,  narrowed,  and  insalubrious ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
feared  that  unless  this  important  portion  of  the  community  puts 
forth  some  intelligently  directed  and  combined  efibrts  to  procure 
the  construction  of  dwellings  adapted  to  their  necessities,  this  city 
may  ere  long  present  the  strange  anomaly,  for  an  American  com- 
munity, of  the  entire  absorption  of  the  artisan  and  middle  classes 
into  the  common  herd  of  the  utterly  dependent  and  tenant-house 
claas^* 

*  The  diagram  h^T&  proaeckd^  furnish^  &  &^b  lIluiilrttiotL  of  the  perilous  erOi  to 
irMeb  t^en  the  best  up-town  teiiAnl-bouftes  ore  eatposed.     Thia  is  the  /ocr  plan  of  % 
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ImproYed  Dwellings  and  Model  Lodging  Iloisses  have  begun 
to  receivej  in  England,  that  practical  attention  which  the  wants  of 
great  cities  demand ;  but  in  New  York  this  subject  needs  to  be 
more  seriously  considered  than  it  has  been  liitlierto,  and  it  ia  maa* 
ifestly  necessary  that  defmite  and  entirely  practicable  plans  for  the 
needed  improvements  should  be  suggested,  adopted^  and  fully  en- 
tered ajjon.  The  subject  is  not  new,  nor  does  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  stand  alone  in  thus  urging  the  attention  of  citkens  to  it, 
and  asking  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  iu  the  intere&t  of  the 
public  safety  and  an  advancing  civilization,  that  action  be  delayed 
no  longer.  The  public  mind  must  be  aroused  to  the  importanea 
of  the  questions  that  stand  connected  with  this  subject ;  and  the 
Council  would  take  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  very  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  snggestiouB  which  have  from  year  to  year  been 
pnt  forth  upon  these  questions  by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New  York.  In  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  that  most  useful  society,  it  is  stated  tliat  ^''lai^e  msseos 
of  the  population  are  debased  by  the  wretched  condition  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  live.  These  conditions  should  be  iniproved; 
Btill,  it  would  be  true  of  many  thousands,  that  if  left  to  the  nu- 
controlled  indulgence  of  their  reckless,  filthy  habits^  they  would 
convert  a  palace  into  a  pigsty,  and  create  '  fever-nests*  and  hot- 
beds of  vice  and  corruption,  under  circumstances  most  favomble  to 
health,  comfort,  and  social  elevation.  To  provide  healthfnlly  con- 
structed houses  for  this  semi-civilized  class  of  tenants  is  necessaryj 
but  that  of  itself  would  be  insufficient ;  neitlier  would  mere  moral 
suasion  and  instruction  suffice.  The  Argus-eyed  vigilance  of  an 
intelligent  and  efficient  police  must  be  put  in  requisition  to  compel 
the  observance  of  such  regulations  in  I'espect  to  cleanliness  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  tenements  and  their  surroundings,  as  the 
pn^ervation  of  public  and  private  health  requires.'*     In  a  pre- 

reocnUj-ootiatrueted  multiple  domicUe  deaJgued  for,  and  now  occupied  by  twdve  famBm 
on  tach^ai.  ^ituat4^  on  Broudwuy,  atid  anotber  de?i ruble  iitre^t^  oeir  the  Cuntr&L  P^t^ 
this  unrGntilatcd  and  fever-breeding  JSlnvctDre  wUl  dotibUefla  continue  to  be  filled  10  1 
ttUso^t  capacity  with  famliiea  of  th«  middle  ekasea  who  pay  well  for  rcata,  and  wbli  1 
liro  reipectably. 

Here  are  Iwdre  llnng-room«  and  twonty-one  bcd-rooma^  and  only  d%  of  the  Utteir 
liaTe  any  provLaiou  or  possiUUity  for  tbo  adrakstoo  of  light  and  airj  excepting  tbrough 
the  faojlly  litting  and  Ihing-rwiaj ;  being  utterly  dark^  cloac,  and  unventilaied.  The  Ut- 
Ing^ rooms  are  but  10  by  1  a  feet;  the  bed^rootm,  6|  by  ^7  feet  t 
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vioiis  report,  tlie  Executive  Eoard  of  that  AsBOciatlon  states  etn- 
pbatically  that  "  there  is  not  a  disinterested  individual  in  the  com- 
nnmity  bo  insensible  to  the  claims  of  juBtice  and  humanity  as  to 
gay  that  ench  dwellings  as  thousands  of  the  poor  now  inhabit 
should  he  tolerated.  If  t!xe  ovniere  of  property  are  so  utterly  reck- 
lese  of  the  eomfort,  morals^  health,  and  life  of  others,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  coramunity,  as  to  persist,  as  they  have  hitlierto 
done,  in  the  letting  bucIi  houses,  despite  the  knowledge  possessed 
of  their  deleterions  character,  the  Legislature  should  interpose  for 
the  protection  of  the  occupants,"  * 

Individual  citizens,  actuated  hj  philanthropic  motives,  Iiave 
slready  commenced  the  work  of  improvement  in  particular  classes 
{jf  tenements,  as  suggested  hy  the  Association  for  Improving  tlie 

*  In  m  ipecia]  report  adopted  and  pttbUsbcd  by  Uie  Board  of  that  Associatlfm,  in  the 
l^af  IS&S,  Lb«  leading  quifstlona  coonected  with  tfao  satiiiarj  coDclition  and  want^  of 
tlie  UboriDg  cUs^ei  were  ably  prefientcd^  and  the  fotlovrttig  among  uthc^r  remedial  ag^i^ 
deft  were  Koommended : 

^  I,  TbAt  the  ffubject  prei«n^  a  fordble  appeal  to  capitaUftt  and  ovmen  0/  tnU  etf^t^ 
fer  thej  CT^n  nloTie  eo^^age  in  the  work.  Providtjticc  haa  made  tbem  lo  dHFer  from  otben 
in  wiftltb,  Ibnt  thei"  maj  fulfil  tbo  Dbligation  of  'doing  good  to  otbera  as  they  havo  op- 
liOfCaftitj.*  Such  an  opportunity  as  mrcly  occurs  ia  here  presented.  Though  it  r«<|ujr8d 
McriCcctf  should  not  those  wboec  wca]lb  fa  as  been  cblcHy  acquired  bj  the  toil  of  the  poor, 
isak*  Ifacm  for  eucb  hji  object  F  But  a^  sacrificed  &re  not  demanded^  that  pica  ls  taken 
i««y,  and  on  tbem  \&  couferred  the  singnhr  piirilege  of  becoming  beoefactona  tg  tbe  poor, 
with  pecuiiiary  idt^anta^  to  themaeU'ea* 

♦*  2,  The  Eotgect  demands  UgUUitht  iniervmiion.  That  leg^  meastircs  should  be  re- 
torted to,  and  may  he  Icgithnatvly  eiercised,  there  can  be  no  donbt  For  wliile  the  lair 
BCiiklltlj  gnards  indktdual  liberty,  it  Is  not  lc«8  careiul  that  the  liberTy  guaranteed  shall 
be  BO  wed  iA  not  to  annoy  othfsrfl,  or  endanger  public  faealtb.  In  other  word^  it  recog- 
niaeft  no  man^e  right  to  poSlnte  the  atmogphcre  of  a  neighborhood  by  btiecdlcig  a  pestilenco 
io  hla  own  domicile.  We  ^rc  depcndcni  upon  l^ialation  for  supplies  of  water,  conatrutlion 
of  Mwen,  Abatement  of  nuisancer,  and  the  inspection  of  nmnprous  artlelej  of  food  ;  also 
Ibf  ihe  protection  of  health,  property^  and  iifa ;  while  it  imperatively  forbids  under  heavy 
p«naltlei  whatever  is  tndireclly  incompatible  with  the  security  of  these  important  objects. 


I  "  Pnr«  air,  lights  and  water  being  indiepensable  to  heal  I h  and  lifCf  If  tenemento  are  ea 
hadlj  conatruGtcd  as  to  preclude  a  proper  supply  of  these  eescntial  elfimenta^  the  law 
iliould  inietpose  for  the  protection  of  the  sufferers^  and  cither  clo»e  up  such  dwelllngf  or 
anat  them  to  be  so  itmodelled  a«  to  b«  fit  for  human  habitationa.  Tfanj,  dso^  In  tbc  con^ 
ttnctlon  of  new  tenementSt  a  certain  amount  of  BuperGclol  are*,  height  of  eollmg,  faeiU. 
Iki  for  heating  and  ventilation,  etc^  ahotlld  be  furnished^  under  suitable  penalties  for  oeg- 
kstj  *iid  the  number  of  inmates  to  each  limited  by  law^  if  praeticablef  as  h  now  done  on 
board  emigrant  thips.  No  nuisances,  moreover,  ahould  be  allowed,  and  domiciliary  clean* 
(  ri^dlj  enforeed  ffh^erer  health  was  endangered  by  neglect" 
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Condition  of  the  Poor ;  but  there  yet  appears  to  be  wanting  such 
a  plan  or  scheme  of  conBtmction,  of  location,  and  general  effort,  aa 
ahould  effectually  call  out  the  popular  interest,  tlie  investraentSj  and 
the  skill  that  are  necessary ;  and  also  to  induce  the  requisite  com- 
bination of  conditions  to  give  the  needed  d^ree  of  contidence  and 
success  to  the  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been  made.  The  Council 
of  Hygiene  does  not  deem  it  especially  its  duty  to  examine  the 
merits  of  plans,  or  discuss  questions  of  economy  that  govern  the' 
application  of  capital,  as  regards  the  dwelling  improvement  which 
are  so  imperatively  required  in  this  city.  It  is  believed  that  the 
economical  aspects  of  the  sanitary  question  alone  should  awaken 
the  attention,  and.Becure  the  cooperation  of  capitalists,  and  of  all 
classes  of  good  citizens,  in  efforts  to  procure  the  improvements  that 
are  required  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  dependent  classes.  The 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  all  needed  facilitiee  for 
insuring  domestic  cleanliness  and  home  comfort  is  a  sanitary  qaea^ 
tion ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  a  duty  to  state  emphatically 
that  the  tenant-houses  as  a  class  are  shamefully  deficient  in  these 
esaential  requisites  of  health.  The  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  re- 
ported upon  the  few  improved  tenant-houses  found  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  diagrams  illustrating  particular  improvetnents 
will  be  found  in  the  Eleventh,  Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-first  in- 
spection reports,  as  published  in  the  Second  Paet  of  the  volume; 
but  they  simply  show  what  improvements  may  readily  be  intro- 
duced into  the  worst  of  our  tenant- barracks.  No  example  can  yet 
be  shown  of  the  successful  attainment  of  all  the  essential  conditions 
and  appliances  of  healthy  homes  in  a  tenant-house  on  a  large  scale, 
or  upon  single  lots  and  ordinary  areas*  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
Council  has  made  some  inqniiy  regarding  plans  that  have  met 
with  success  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  whole  suhject  of  Dwelling 
Improvements  has  been  carefully  considered.  In  the  overcrowded 
cities  of  that  country  the  same  questions  that  ai'e  most  prominently 
presented  in  New  York,  are  also  under  consideration.  But  there, 
capital,  philanthropic  effort,  and  scientific  skill  have  combined  to 
work  out  the  problems  that  now  command  the  same  combination 
and  same  Uberality  here.  The  plans  and  efforts  that  have  en* 
listed  the  minds  of  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Shaftsbury,  and  the  lead- 
ing friends  of  humanity  in  England,  have  reached  such  maturity  of 
reaults  aa  to  satisfy  the  highest  anticipations  and  promises,  both  m 
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regards  the  saving  of  life,  health,  and  public  morals,  and  the  actnal 
compensation  of  Hie  capitalist.  So  well  convinced  of  this  fact  was 
Mr,  Peabody,  the  well-known  American  banker  in  London,  that 
his  mmiificent  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  poor  has  been 
already  largely  applied  in  Model  Dwelling  Improvements.* 

The  following  facts  appear  to  have  been  well  established  re- 
garding means  by  wliich  success  has  been,  and  is  being  attained  in 
the  schemes  of  Dwelling  Improvement  abroad : 

First.  That  sanitary  knowledge  and  architectural  skill  must  be 
combined  in  the  production  of  the  necessary  plans  of  construction. 

Second.  That,  however  sincere  and  devoted  the  philanthropy 
and  zeal  that  advocates  the  improvements  and  procures  the  coope- 
ration of  capitalists  in  such  improvements,  the  improved  houses 
must  pay  a  reasonable  interest  upon  the  capital  invested,  or  but 
little  progress  will  be  made  and  but  a  small  jimount  of  relief  be  af- 
forded to  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  the  efforts  are  made. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  so  reasonable  that  no  further  remarks  upon 
cither  of  the  two  propositions  are  required.  It  now  remains  to 
present  a  single  example  of  the  successful  combination  of  all  these 
essential  conditions  in  working  out  the  grand  result.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  believed,  from  recent  reports,  that  the  history  and  plans 

^  One  third  of  the  £150,000  given  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  the  London  poor  has  already 
been  expended  in  model  tenant-houses  and  lands  for  that  purpose.  Five  blocks  of  th« 
buildings  are  completed.  The  essential  features  of  the  first  one  occupied  are  thus  de- 
•cribed: 

'^  It  is  a  stately  edifice,  more  than  200  feet  long,  on  Green  Man's  Lane,  containing 
fifty-fercn  tenements,  all  occupied,  and  nine  shops  in  Commercial  Street,  Spitalficlds.   ' 
•  •••••• 

'*The  living-rooms  throughout  the  building  average  13  feet  by  10  feet,  and  the  bed- 
rooms 18  feet  by  8  feet,  while  their  uniform  height  is  8  feet  The  staircase  and  corridors 
are  well  lit  with  gas,  and  the  fourth  or  top  floor  is  occupied  by  laundries,  areas  for  drying 
dothes,  and  as  a  playground  for  the  children  in  wet  weather,  and  by  bath-rooms.  There 
are  lavatories  on  every  floor  for  ordinary  toilet  purposes,  and  a  bath  can  always  be  ob- 
tained by  the  short  and  simple  process  of  asking  the  superintendent  for  the  key  of  the 
itMMD.  In  fine  weather  the  enclosed  yard  is  an  admirable  play-ground  for  the  tenants 
duldren,  and,  a  rule  excluding  all  playmates  from  the  outside  being  rigidly  enforced,  they 
are  preserved  fix)m  evil  associates  and  consequent  contamination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
groond-floor,  and  (Uviding  the  shops  pretty  equally  on  either  hand,  are  the  oflSces  and 
dwdling-rooms  of  the  superintendent,  an  old  soldier,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  books, 
receive  the  weekly  rent,  and  see  that  the  few  and  simple  rules  laid  down  by  the  trustees 
ire  property  observed.  A  copy  of  these  is  supplied  to  each  tenant  at  the  commencement 
of  hU  term.'* 
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of  Mr*  Peabody's  Improved  DwelUngs  miglit  properly  be  brought 
forward ;  but  the  plan  of  the  first  buildings  eonstmcted  by  the 
trustees  of  his  gift  extends  over  a  larger  area  than  would  often  be 
adopted  in  New  York  :  The  experience  also  has  been  brief*  The 
example  we  prefer  to  present  is  that  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow'i 
"Healthy  Dwellings  for  the  Indastrial  Classes/'  On  the  opposite 
page  is  Bhown  a  diagram  of  the  Floor  Plan  of  the  first  tenant  dwell- 
ing erected  by  Mr,  Waterlow  in  Finsbnry  Square,  London,  It  waa 
designed  for  and  is  occupied  by  the  families  of  iudustrioas  men 
with  small  means. 

This  plan  is  presented  as  an  illustration  of  success  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rec[uisite  conditions  for  healthy  homes  in  a  tenant 
house.  In  this  house  twenty  families  are  accommodatedj  and  can 
enjoy  that  kind  of  domestic  comfort  and  convenience  which  is  ^- 
sential  to  physical  and  social  health.* 

*  The  foUowiDg  i^  an  abstract  of  the  ftrchitect^i  description  gf  tho  plan  here  ah  own: 
**  The  general  plan  maj  bo  dcscribod  &a  a  paralleilognim  of  &S  feet  bj  4i  feet,  dlTided 
into  four  sections  by  a  party  wpjl  in  the  centre  and  the  two  paasagei  (EE)  hi  the  middla 
of  each  whig.  The  tiro  oentro  sections  are  &ci  back  about  3  feet  from  the  Une  of  Oonto^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  apftoe  for  a  balcony  of  that  width  od  each  of  the  upper  floon» 
Each  section  eompmes  one  snile  of  rooms,  to  which  iioc«m  is  obtainod  fix)m  the  jMisaftpa 
(EE)  leading  (on  ail  the  upper  floors)  direct  from  the  bilecmT(G).  The  balcomes  arc 
rcncbed  by  a  fireproof  staircase  having  a  scmj-eUiptical  form,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
flhowrn  on  the  ekvation  by  the  two  doorwa\^  In  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  Btaircase 
ia  eoQtinued  to  and  givei  access  to  the  roof.  Tbe  larger  letting^,  consi^tmg  of  three  rooma 
and  a  waah-hxitise,  occtipy  the  end  sections  of  the  building.  E  D  is  the  cntnmce  door ;  B 
Is  a  liTing-room,  proTridcd  with  a  range  having  an  oven  and  boSler,  Leading  out  of  the  liv< 
ing-room  it  the  waab-house  or  scullery  (AX  which  containft  in  every  case  what  may  be 
called  the  tooesiorief  of  the  dwelling^ — water  cifitem^  sink,  a  small  Sreplaoe,  wasbing  cop- 
per,  dustrBhoot,  water-closet,  &e.  It  b  expected  that  the  fireplnee  in  the  waah-bQuse  wiU 
cionducc  greatly  to  the  coi»ibrt  of  the  liTing-room  in  the  summer  time.  C  is  a  comfortar 
ble  bed-^otn  having  a  Breptaee ;  a  capacious  cupboard  (H)  i^  arranged  In  the  party  wall 
between  this  room  and  tbe  entrance  lobby,  and  oirer  the  latter  is  a  useful  receptacle  for 
the  stowage  of  bulky  objects.  Passing  out  towa^rd  the  frwnt  parlor  (D)  la  a  aeries  of 
shelves  having  an  arttficiaJ  stone  bottom  and  back,  intended  by  its  proiimity  to  the  living- 
room  to  serva  aa  a  cupboard  for  provisianfl,  &c.  D  i^  a  spacious  band^ome  parlor,  having 
two  windows  t  tbe  fireplace  is  placed  a  little  out  of  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  as  to  leaf* 
m  convenient  space  in  which  to  put  an  additional  bed  In  cas«s  where  this  would  be  Teqmrcd 
to  be  used  as  a  bed-room*  On  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a  sideboard  and  cnpboafd 
^'  Tbe  cectre  sections,  comprising  the  smaller  letilngB,  consist  of  two  rooms  and  a  wash- 
bo  WB^  &a  The  wash-bouse  A  *nd  the  livlng-raoro  B  are  exactly  similar  to  tboM  la  Ibi 
lorpr  letting.  The  bedroom  C  can  be  conveniently  converted  mto  a  parlor  by  uraaig^ 
a  set  of  curtttinH  acrosa  the  recess  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  thus  dividing  the  part 
where  the  bed  would  be  pkoed  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment     WWW  represent  lh« 
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SUa  of  a  Flat,  Voi.  1  and  8  having  Four  Sooms,  and  Voi.  8  and  8  Three 

eaoh  Family. 
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Presh  air  and  ennliglit  in  every  apartment,  a  convenient  and 
proper  difitribntion  of  domestic  apartmeTitSj  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  domiciles  with  reference  to  local  drainage  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  nui&anceSj  and  a  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  re- 
Bpective  domicilefl,  and  of  access  thereto,  that  in  a  great  nieasiire 
overcomes  the  tendency  to  gregarioiiB  herding  that  prevails  in  oi^ 
dinary  tenant-honses. 

Let  plans  like  this  be  go  modified  and  Americanized  as  to  etiit 
American  tastes  and  prefexences,  and  the  value  of  such  domiciles 
would  become  sufficiently  popular  to  make  them  pay  even  a  higher 
rental  than  Alderman  Waterlow  now  receives,  and  which  was,  for 
the  first  year,  about  nine  per  cent,  upon  total  investment  and  lease- 
liold.  Pure  air,  sunlight j  domestic  convenieneej  comfort,  and  home 
quietude,  can  be  provided  for  the  industrial  and  poor  classes ;  and 
although  such  a  plan  as  the  one  represented  in  the  preceding  dia- 
gram is  particularly  designed  for  families  that  are  a  grade  above 
ttie  humblest  day  laborer,  it  were  well  that  some  attention  should 
first  be  given  to  those  classes  that  most  deserve,  and  most  certainly 
and  speedily  repay  the  eflbrts  that  arc  put  fortli  for  their  welfare. 
And  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  our  own  architects  and  civil  en* 


wiDdowfl^  The  plan  U  the  e«n)£  on  oa^tlx  aide  of  tfao  partj  wall%  and  crerj  floor  or  But  b 
i  tf!pctitioii  of  tbo  other.  Clo^  to  the  celUngs  of  all  the  rooms  a  TentEator  li  t»lacod 
whlcli  comiiitini(^itiS  with  air  shaftd  ruimiag  tbtough  the  ccQtrea  of  the  cblmnej-^taoIcA^ 
The  air  is  thus  comstantlj  rarefied,  aod  a  ayattjm  of  naluraJ  vetitilatlon  ia  product  Bo- 
pjdea  thif,  it  will  be  ftc^n  that  bj  scttilig  open  the  windows  a  current  of  eitemal  air  can 
be  at  onc«  passed  through  every  room  in  the  directioti  of  the  dotted  lluc-s.  The  lower  ponefl 
of  the  windowj  are  filled  In  with  ornamental  grouud  gla^s^  so  that  no  window-bliada  are 
1ieo«aiaT7.  The  windowa  are  eon  struct^  on  a  somewhat  nov^cl  principle,  bdng  made  to 
Oipen  oat  ward  like  ordinary  French  qasementa  ;  but  the  two  lower  panes  are  not  made  ta 
open,  so  that  the  danger  of  children  falling  out^  as  well  as  the  dliadvaniigefl  of  the  ordi- 
caiT  window  s^hea,  are  avoided.  All  tbti  rooma  ar^  8  ft  9  In.  in  heigfat.  The  other  di- 
mcmsionfl  are  flgured  on  the  plan^  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Drumage  is  cfiected  bj 
mean^  of  4r-in,  stoneware  pipes  passing  from  the  top  of  the  buUding  down  the  comers  of 
the  wiLib-hongea  direcUj  to  the  common  aewer.  The  dust^baft  cames  the  dust  to  eof ered 
receptacles  at  the  base  qf  the  buUding,  and  each  shoot  ia  provided  with  an  iron  corer  so  ad 
to  prvvent  ibe  return  of  dust  and  cOluida.  The  duat-shafte  arc  also  continued  to  the  lop 
of  the  building,  and  act  as  ventilators  to  the  duet-bins.  All  the  rooms  are  plastered  and 
papered,  and  the  w^^h-hau5ea  are  plastered  aad  colored.  Every  tenaiit  has  hia  apartments 
compleielj  to  hLmselff  and  nothing  is  used  in  common  ei^cept  the  roof  aa  a  drjisg  and 
r^ereatioii  ground.  Bj  extending  the  area  of  the  building  three  or  four  feet  in  everj  direo- 
tidti  tbe  aiie  of  the  rooma  could  be  eaailj  increased^  and  snitea  of  rooma  obtained  well 
■dapled  to  tbe  requirements  of  any  class  of  the  comnmniij.^'  A  flower-garden  and  grais- 
pkt  occupj  the  rear  jard,  neadj  kept  hj  the  superlntondcttt  of  the  house. 
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gineers  will  succeed  in  producing  plans  that  filiall  be  fonnd  entirdy 
adequate  to  meet  any  existing  demand  for  improved  dwellings  for 
the  poor,  and  that  they  will  improve  and  simplify  any  good  Euro- 
pean models  that  may  be  proposed. 

The  time  for  action  has  come*     The  evils  that  characterijse  the 
present  tenant-house  system  demand  remedies  which  can  be  applied^ 
only  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  citizens,  and  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  well-administered  sanitary  regulations.*    The  stattjitics^ 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  sanitary  records  by  the  Medical  Inspect- 
ors, the  death  and  burial  records  of  the  City  Inspector's  Office,  and  i 
the  not  less  significant  records  of  the  criminal  calendar,  the  peni-« 
tentiary,  the   almshouse,  the  fever^iOBpilal,  and  the  oiTphan-asjJ 
lums,  might  all  he  quoted  and  placed  in  the  argument  in  favor  of 
an  enlightened,  prompt,  and  effective  effort  to  improve  the  dwell- 
ingB  of  the  poor ;  but  the  facts  relating  to  the  sanitary  Ijearings  ^ 
this  subject  having  now  been  fairly  presented^  the  Council  would* 
give  a  practical  direction  to  deep  convictions  that  are  entertained 
by  its  mem  hers  J  by  recommending: 
FsBBT. — T/iut  capitaluiSj  arcfiite^ts^  and  luUdera  should  fimie  m 

devidng  and  executing  the  construction  of  improving  dw^nffS 

for  tks  tTidustrial  dames  in  the  city, 

•  The  philanthropic  aad  thooghtful  Eector  of  St  Lukij'a  HosspiUl,  whose  life  and  teach- 
ings present  an  instructive  example  of  euocessful  effort  for  improving  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  aiid  iuffcdngclasau*  in  New  York,  in  n  recent  appeal  on  b€half  of  the  mor&l  intere«t» 
of  tboe«  c)4Sie9,  «aj» :  "  Look  at  those  quirtera  of  jour  cHj  where  the  people  herd  by  fif- 
ties and  by  hundreds  in  a  house,  etreet  after  streeL  Look  at  them  huddl&d  tog^etfaer  in 
mnw  rooms,  with  Burroundiogi  and  effluvia  where  a  half-bour'a  stay  would  sicken  }roo. 
See  plieea  which  mi;;ht  rather  bo  atalls  or  sties  thai]  htiman  abodes.  Look  at  the  ew^noj 
of  childrcD  in  the  streetf^,  on  the  Btocps^  at  the  windowa^  ludf^nakod  or  In  unwashed  rmga. 
See  the  cTOwd^  of  roughs  half-grown  bojs  In  knots  at  the  comers^  quick  at  all  aorta  of  wick* 
Mtnesa,  loud  in  foulnraa  and  blasphemT,  the  ready  and  the  worst  element  of  your  riota. 
Hark  the  looks  and  the  taik  of  the  populaeo  of  the  dram-shops,  and  then  the  cxhibitioiM 
of  godleasnes^5  drunkenneas,  and  UeenUousD<*S3  on  the  L^rd^a  day,  turning  it^  I  had  almo^ 
studf  into  Satan's  day.  And  why  do  I  ask  you  to  look  at  such  a  revolting  atJite  of  iMnga 
among  thase  thousands  of  your  neighbors  ?  In  the  hope  Ihat  aught  whieh  you  or  I  can 
do  will  better  it?  To  propose  any  scheme  foriy  material  imppov  emcnt  ?  Aks,  no.  The 
evil  la  too  gigantic  for  any  grasp  of  reform  at  all  conceivable.  It  calls  for  legiakdro  in^ 
terferenoe ;  and  that,  could  any  practicable  mode  of  melioration  be  shown,  would  ddl  ton 
more  public  virtue  than  exists.  This  masking  of  human  beings,  prolific  of  tboi«  "Heea  mni 
miteties,  U  profitable  to  too  many  pockets.  The  uiorbitant  rents  of  the  smallest  dcoa  or 
Df  the  larger  tenements  swell  the  gaina  of  bndlords,  who  bare  the  plea  for  any  amount  of 
mpidty  that  they  only  meet  a  demand*"—"  8L  Joht^LaTtd:  A  .Rdr^Frotpeehu,"  Bf 
EeT»  Wm.  A,  Muhletibergj  D.  D, 
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Ibcond. — That  efeciim  msa&urea  he  immedtatdi/  und^rtaJmn  to 
procure  th^  iniroduction  of  needed  improvenunU  m  the  ventilc^ 
tion^  lighting^  and  deanlin€HS  of  the  tenant^hou^e^  of  the  vitt/, 

Tnnn), — Uiat  dtizem  e/totdd  put  fortA  th^  requinte  ^oris  to  pro- 
cure the  enactment  and  ea^ecution  of  suitable  sanitary  law9  f<rr 
th0  better  regulation  of  tenant-houses^  and  to  mf&rm  the  neees- 
eary  care  and  deanliness  of  the  same  hf  the  owners^  lessees^  and 
occupants^ 

FouBTH, — That  a  Department  of  Social  Stutistiijs  and  Dwelling 
Improvemeni  he  maintained  in  eannection  with  the  plan  of 
labors  ptirmied  ly  the  Vmtficil  of  Ilygims  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  and  Arehiteets  of  the  Citizms^  Association  of  New 
York  J  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  imparting  needed  in- 
formation relating  to  the  social  statistics  and  improvemmits  in 
dwellings  which  sanitary  science  andthepuilia  welfare  r^aire^ 
mui  which  tcill  best  cofidtice  to  th^  immediate  devehpment  and 
esoecuUon  of  mMxessful  plans  and  examples  of  the  dwelling  im- 
provements which  are  demanded  for  the  physical  and  the  ca- 
rnal welfare  of  the  industrial  dosses. 

6AK1TARY  WANTS  OF  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  HOTELS,  PtIBUC  HALLS,  AND 
PDBUC  OONVEYANCES. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  at  a  proper  temperatnrej  is 
the  first  requisite  of  health  in  every  place.  Whatever  else  may  be 
neglected  in  the  arrangements  for  personal  comfortj  tlie  laws  of 
health  render  it  nnjuBtifiable  to  allow  any  failure  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  pure  frcah  air  to  every  apartment  or  place  that  is  oo 
cupied  by  hnnian  beings^  whether  temporarily  or  permanently. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  tlie  ventilation  of  certain  pri- 
vate residences  in  this  city  during  the  past  few  years^  but  there  yet 
prevails  a  general  neglect  of  the  means  of  ventilation  in  the  hotels, 
dinreh  editice^,  schoolrooms,  public  hallSj  and  railway  carnages, 
steamships,  and  passenger  boats,  in  which  milUons  of  persons  are 
every  year  exposed  to  tlie  prevalent  evils. of  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 
In  this  Report  the  CounciJ  would  mention  this  subject  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  renewed  attention  to  its  practical  import- 
ance, and  to  the  duty  of  providing  sanitary  regulations  relating  to 
air-supply  in  all  public  buildings  and  public  conveyances  in  whicli 
ki^ge  numbers  of  people  are  frequently  gathered. 
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Obsen^ation  and  experience  have  abmidaiitly  verified  the  cott- 
elusion  that  for  healthy  respiratioxi.  a  person  requires  a  con^t 
Bupply  of  fresh  air  at  the  rate  often  cubic  feet  per  raiimtje,  or  sis 
hundred  cubic  feet  every  hour ;  and  it  has  been  deci Jed  bv  the 
beat  authority  that  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  afiswnUed 
in  the  same  apartment  or  building,  the  rate  of  air-supply  sliotiH 
not  be  less  than  about  one  thouBaud  cubic  feet  per  hour,  und 
that  the  space  allotted  to  each  iudiridual  should  not  be  mack 
less  than  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  in  ordinary  apartments:  vet  the 
all*essential  ]>oint  that  should  be  kept  in  mhid  in  all  estinialmni 
and  plans  of  %^entilation  is  ths  armmnt^  certainty^  mnd  con^tamg  (yf 
Hie  supply  of  fresh  mr^     However  unnecessarily  and  serlomlj 
individuals  may  deprive  themselves  of  the  blessings  of  a  pure  and 
health  giving  atmosphere  in  their  private  dwellings,  the  neceaavtiffl 
of  public  health  and  safety,  no  less  than  the  simple  principles  of 
humanity  and  justicej  require  that  in  all  public  build ingis,  hall^ 
hotels,  school-rooms,  etCj   and  in   all  pubUc   coDveyances  tbit 
ai;e  liable  to  be  crowded  with  a  large  number  of  persons,  thire 
Bhould  be  a  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  for  ventila^ 
tion.     The  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worshippers  in 
chapelsj  the  audiences  in  concert  rooms,  theatres,  and  assembhea; 
the  thousands  of  children  that  throng  our  school-rooms ;  and  the 
millions  of  pei'sons  who  crowd  the  railway  carriages,  ferry-boat% 
and  passenger  vessels,  are  utterly  dependent  upon  the  public  au- 
thoritieSj  and  the  peiBons  who  prepare  the  structures  for  public  uge^ 
for  the  vital  air  wlxich  the  laws  of  life  require  to  be  freshly  supplied 
every  moment*     Especially  is  it  necessary  that  public  authority 
should  be  exercised  over  the  ventilation  of  such  places  where  th© 
allotment  of  aerial  or  cubical  space  to  each  individual  is  very  limits 
ed,  as  in  railway  cars,  assembly  rooms,  and  scliool  buildings ;  and 
nowhere  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  sanitary  regulation  of  air-sup- 
ply or  ventilation  more  urgent  than  in  the  tenant-houses  of  thia 
city;     Cousiderationa  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the 
public  health  and  safety,  require  that  this  subject  should  receive 
the  immediate  and  most  practical  attention  of  competent  authori- 
ties. 

The  local  or  house  drainage  of  the  various  classes  of  dwellings 
in  the  city  demands  better  regulation ;  for,  in  consequence  of  im- 
perfections in  soil-pipeSj  stench-traps,  sewer  connections^  etc.,  par- 
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ticularly  m  regards  populous  and  crowded  habit atiooSj  Buoh  m 
tenantrhomes,  boarding-houses,  and  botek^  a  vast  number  of  cases 
of  obstinate  diarrhoeal  complaints  and  typhoid  fever  are  induced. 
Frequent  allusions  to  this  subject  bav©  been  made  by  the  Sanitary 
I  Inspectors 
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The  unspeakable  filthiness  and  neglect  of  the  privies  pertaining 
I'the  tenant-houses*  demand  attention.  These  necessaries  of  every 
icile  are  so  neglected  and  filthy  in  all  the  crowded  districts  of 
the  city  as  to  have  become  proUiic  sources  of  obstinate  and  fatal 
maladies  of  a  diarrboeal  and  febrile  character,  and  they  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  active  of  localizing  causes  of  prevailing 
difieaBes  among  the  poor.  The  miserable  economy  that  has  attach- 
ed to  every  tenant-house,  court,  or  cellar  a  series  of  midden  sinks, 
frequently  vrithoat  any  sewer  connection,  and  seldom  with  suffi- 
cient drainage  of  any  kind,  should  be  superseded  by  suitable  water- 
doset  arrangements  for  constant ''  flushing  '*  and  cleanliness.  Re- 
iortn  In  these  matters  is  vitally  important  to  the  health  of  tenant- 
houses. 

'The  exclusion  of  sunlight  from  the  domiciles  of  the  poor  is 
another  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  it  is  a  wrong  against 
the  dependent  human  beings  who  inhabit  such  houses.  The  nar- 
row and  well-like  courts,  and  the  back-to-back  rear  teuant-houseB, 
that  are  so  numerous  in  ih^  pauvrea  fmthourgs  of  our  city,  arc  per- 
mcious  at  once  to  the  health  and  morals  of  such  localities;  they 
inevitably  become  haunts  of  social  debasement  and  vice,  as  well  m 
of  fevers  and  every  bodily  disease. 

The  immediate  and  pennanently  advantageous  results  of  the 
eanitaij  improvement  of  dwelling-houses,  particularly  of  those 
occupied  by  the  poor,  can  scai'cel}'  be  overstated.  Says  Miss 
Nightingale,  **  It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  statistics  that  in  the 
improved  dwellings,  the  mortality  has  fallen,  in  certain  cases,  from 
25  to  14  per  1,000 ;  and  that  in  the  common  *  lod^g-houfiefii'  which 
have  been  hot-beds  of  epidemics,  sudi  diseases  have  almost  dis- 
appeared through  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures.'*  The  reeuUs 
of  the  gmat  ex|>eriment  of  improved  and  well-ventilated  dwellings 
for  the  industrial  classes  in  London  are  abundantly  decisive  of  the 
&ct  that  by  means  of  such  an  improvement  alone,  the  sickness- 
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rates  and  tlte  mortality  in  the  families  thus  benefited  are  readily 
reduced  in  the  striking  ratio  mentioned  by  Miss  Nightingale, 

For  example,  the  Society  for  ImproYing  tlie  Condition  of  the 
Laboring  Classes  in  London,  recently  repoited  that  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  model  lodging  or  tenant-houses,  which  it  had  con- 
structed, was  2, ISC,  and  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Bame  the  last  year  was  45,  or  but  20  J  in  the  1,000.  This  would  give 
but  1  death  in  49  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet  upon  the  same 
groundj  in  former  years,  whea  the  same  families  occupied  the  old 
teuements—unyentilated  and  surrounded  by  domestic  filth^ — ^tha 
rate  of  mortality  was  more  than  twice  as  great.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  ,thi^  subject.  The  Lntelligeut 
citizens  of  New  York  can,  with  the  blessing  of  Prondence,  work 
out  results  as  great  as  those  which  in  a  single  year  reduced  the 
mortality  ffiy  per  cent  in  a  particular  district  of  St.  Giles^  by 
means  of  cleansing  and  ventilation.  At  the  same  tiuie  there  h 
reason  to  believe  that  architects,  builders,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  more  important  of  the  public  buildings,  hotels,  railway  and 
water  conveyances  would  not  be  indifterent  to  practical  suggestionB 
for  the  sanitary  improvements  that  are  required  at  their  hands  for 
the  public  welfara 
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Civilization  and  refinement,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  encoun- 
ters the  same  elements  of  debasement  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
effectual  sanitary  reforms;  but  all  the  laws  of  health  and  all  sani- 
tary works  are  justly  counted  among  the  most  valued  agencies  of 
social  elevation  and  refinement,  and  were  tliere  not  abundant  force 
in  the  sanitary  reasons  for  the  abatement  of  needless  nuisances, 
and  for  the  special  management  of  all  the  necessarily  offeusiive  mm-j 
terials  and  operations  which  are  incident  to  civic  life,  we  might  leavai 
to  the  pleadings  of  an  offended  and  refined  communityj  and  to  the 
aggrieved  senses  of  a  million  of  people^  the  argument  and  the  effort 
to  procure  the  abatement  of  the  gross  nuisances  that  abound  in 
various  diatricta  of  the  city.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  wisely  admin- 
istered sanitary  regulations  would  altogether  remove  and  prohibit 
nearly  every  source  of  public  nuisance  in  this  city.  It  is  not  our, 
pm*p06e  to  present  unnecessary  details  upon  this  subject^  but  sim- 
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ply  to  state  what  nuisances  are  to  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  pub- 
He  health  and  to  individual  welfare  in  onr  citj.  They  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  filthy  streets ;  (2)  neglected  garbage 
and  domestic  refuse ;  (3)  obstructed  and  faulty  sewerB  and  drains ; 
(4)  neglected  privies  and  stables;  (5)  cattle  pens  and  large  stables 
Id  the  more  populous  districts;  (6)  neglected  and  filthy  markets; 
(7)  slftughter-hous^  and  hide  and  fat  depots  in  close  proximity  to 
populous  streets ;  (8)  droves  of  cattlo  and  swine  in  crowded  streeta ; 
(9)  BwOl-niilk  stables  and  their  products ;  (10)  bone-boiling,  fat- 
melting,  and  their  aceompanimenta  within  the  city  limits  j  (11)  the 
Bulpliuretted,  amnioniacal,  and  carburetted  gases  and  offensive 
e^alations  that  are  needlessly  liberated  and  widely  diflused  in  gas 
manufacture  and  pttriiication  ;  (19)  the  aecumnlationg  of  dumping- 
grounds  and  manure-yards  in  vicinity  of  populous  streets ;  (13)  the 
present  management  of  reftise  and  junk  material!  in  the  city;  (14) 
the  unreasonable  overcrowding  of  the  city  railway  ears,  and  the 
absence  of  all  sanitary  authority,  permitting  the  unguarded  transit 
ajid  public  exposure  of  pemons  with  small-pox  and  other  loath- 
Eome  maladies  in  the  public  conveyances  and  otherwise  in  the 
streets;  (15)  the  neglect  of  dead  animals  in  the  streets  and  gutters 
of  the  city, 

Ko  section  of  the  city  has  any  security  against  the  encroach- 
ment or  actual  presence  of  these  nuisances,  A  chart  of  nuisances 
as  they  actually  existed^  and  were  described  by  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, in  the  autumn  of  1864,  is  presented  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  fact  that  even  the  most  favored  and  wealthy  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  are  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  most  remov- 
able offensive  nuisances.  It  should  be  sufficient  cause  to  msure  the 
proper  efibrt  to  effect  the  removal  and  prevention  of  such  nuisances 
that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  report  that  all  the  nuisances  wo  have 
here  mentioned  are  positive  sources  of  disease,  and  that  they  have 
been  and  are  efficient  causes  in  localizing  the  prevalence  of  fatal 
(Useascs,  The  particular  character,  extent,  and  insalubrious  influ- 
eoce  of  the  nuisances  here  mapped  out,  will  be  found  more  fully 
described  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  volume. 

The  relation  of  some  of  these  nuisances  to  the  origin  and  local- 
ixation  of  diiurhoeal  and  typhoid  diseases  in  their  neighborhood 
appears  to  have  been  well  established  by  careful  observation  and 
medical  inquiry;  and  there  is  indubitable  evidence  that  certain 
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unseen  sonrces  of  the  most  fatal  kinds  of  disease  Inrk  in  the  nn* 
flushed  and  uncleaned  sewers  and  honse  drains,  when  obstructed 
or  neglected,  and  that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  filthy  condi- 
tion, faulty  construction  and  bad  management  of  privy  vaults  in 
the  crowded  districts  will  not  only  continue  to  be  among  the  most 
distinct  and  offensive  sources  of  obstinate  disease,  but  that  ere 
long  they  will  become  associated  with  the  active  and  localizing 
causes  of  fatal  epidemics.  Putrescible  organic  matter,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  when  left  to  decay  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  neighborhood,  will  very  certainly  induce  diseases  of  some 
sort  It  is  particularly  on  this  account  that  the  medical  and  hy- 
gienic adviser  is  compelled  to  enter  a  protest  against  all  needless 
herding  and  stabling  of  animals  in  the  midst  of  densely  populated 
streets ;  and  with  yet  greater  force  is  this  objection  urged  against 
all  the  slaughter-pens  and  their  adjunct  nuisances,  wherever  located 
in  the  tliickly  inhabited  portion  of  the  city. 

The  173  slaughter  houses  in  this  city  are  too  offensive  to  health 
and  decency  to  be  longer  permitted  in  their  present  localities. 
These  establishments  are  now  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  most 
crowded  districts,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  loathsome  train  of 
dependent  nuisances  is  found  grouped  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 
We  need  not  comment  upon  the  offensive  and  debasing  influence 
of  the  scenes  and  processes  of  the  slaughter-pen.  The  intelligence 
and  refined  tastes  of  the  people  should  enforce  the  demands  of 
hygiene,  and  at  once  devise  a  practical  scheme  of  abattoira  that 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  populous  and  growing  me- 
tropolis.*    That  there  is  a  growing  necessity  for  a  faitliful   in- 

*  The  great  ahattoir  srsiem  of  Paris  is  in  effect  one  of  its  $anitary  inditutiont.  There 
we  see  the  business  of  slaughtering  animals  not  only  rendered  inoffensive  to  health  and 
decency,  but  the  process  itself  so  managed  as  to  insure  the  proper  inspection  and  care  of 
the  animals  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
At  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Head*s  visit  to  the  Parisian  abattoirSy  he  states  there  were  66 
houcheria  in  the  abattoir  de  Montmartrt  alone,  and  that  the  number  of  fat-mclting  houses 
within  its  walls  was  48;  the  number  of  beef  cattle  sUughtercd  every  week,  1,300 ;  the 
number  of  calves,  650 ;  the  number  of  sheep,  3,500. 

The  importance  of  providing  by  law  for  the  proper  sanitary  care  and  supervision  of 
butcheries  and  shambles  is  understood  by  intelligent  market-men,  and  it  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  municipal  and  health  authorities.  Self-protection  will  ere  long  compel  the 
people  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  butcheries  and  the  market  sys- 
tem of  this  dty,  if  municipal  authority  and  private  enteiprise  do  not  soon  remedy  the 
existing  evils. 
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epection  of  slaiigbtered  animals  and  other  food  articles  previous 
to  their  being  offered  in  market,  is  testitied  by  the  best  bntcher» 
and  market-men  in  our  citj.  It  is  known  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animals  elauglitered  in  tbe  city  have  to  endure  tor  days 
ftuch  treatment  as  seriously  deteriorates  the  quality  and  health- 
fulness  of  their  fleah  ;  and  that  animals  variously  diseased  and  in- 
jured are  daily  crowded  upon  the  markets  of  the  city.  These  cir- 
cumatancee,  together  with  the  ofleuBLvenesa  of  the  nuisances  that 
are  incident  to  slaughter-pens  in  the  populous  streets,  render  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  reform  of  the  whole 
system  of  supplying  animal  tbod  for  our  shambles,* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  deseription  or  the  remedy 
of  tlie  vai'ious  other  nuisances  that  endanger  the  puhhe  health  in 
this  city.t     The  gross  filthiness  of  the  street Sj  courts,  and  alleys^ 


•  The  Ccmocil  af  Hygiene,  iS  m  voluntary  orgaiujatioQ,  m  not  cdled  upoti  to  give  the 
detiil^  relailDg  to  the  gross  Impodtioofl  and  the  Aouicioa  of  ^ril  that  ^re  infli(.'t(.<d  by  the 
exuliog  ajstem  of  butcheriee  and  mni'ketg,  or  mthcr  the  abHenee  of  control  of  tbe  E^^ujtarj 
ocm^liiioQ  of  Blaugfatercd  oiuinak  oad  food  articks ;  nor  b  tbla  the  o^xm^ion  to  desoribo 
and  recommGud  the  specific  improvements  that  &re  required.  It  is  known  that  very  im- 
portant iinprovementii  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  slaughter,  as  well  aa  m  the 
tre&tmeni  of  but<;heri<^,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto ;  and  it  is  well  known^  moreover^ 
tlial  animal  a  Tiu^ously  diseased,  and  meats  variously  injured  for  use  as  foodf  are  mid  dully 
to  fbi  miBUffpecting  multitudes  who  purchase  in  the  established  markets  of  the  dty^  and  to 
■dU  gretl^  numbera  who  depend  upon  the  thousand  mm  or  flbomblea  that  arc  found  in  uU 
populous  diatncta.  Usefbl  mformatlon  relating  to  all  the  questions  alluded  to  in  this  note, 
may  be  gleaned  by  careful  in^ectiofi  of  the  physical  condlttoa  of  (he  animals  in  tbe 
elaqgbter-penfl,  and  Iheir  flesh  in  the  sbsmblea  j  or  by  perusal  of  Cal  Devoc'a  Markti 
Bookj  and  by  conversation  with  thikt  most  mtelligent  master  of  hla  trade  -  ako  In  the 
Reports  of  the  New  Vork  Academy  of  Medielne  upon  SwiU  Mtlk^  de. ;  the  letters  of  Ph>f, 
J.  S.  Gftingee  to  Sir  George  Grey,  on  Dwea^  MmU^  etc. ;  p1»o  Prof.  Gamgee's  paper  tn 
Use  Fiflh  Eeport  of  the  M^Seal  Officer  to  M*  Privy  Council,  1863  j  and  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Eolwrf  Ceely,  in  the  Siiih  Rqtori  of  the  same  ofReeri  1  Sfii,  on  the  A  ntkrax  Fever  in  ani- 
iDila  uaed  for  food ;  and  for  notice  of  Tnrioua  IroproTementB  in  eiaughterin^,  and  tbe 
preparalion  of  meats  fer  markel,  the  Ltituret  on  FubHe  Health,  by  Dr.  Mapolher,  Health 
Officer  of  Dublin,  may  he  censultcd. 

f  What  la  kQOWD  a^  the  ^a^  nuhanee  tbrongliont  the  city  of  Ifew  York,  is  caused 
snamly  by  a  defeet  m  the  means  that  are  employed  in  the  purification  of  the  gan  at  the 
pa  factories^  Upon  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of  tM&  gross  evil,  the  Professofs  of  Cbem- 
ktry  m  this  Council  have  made  a  linal  report,  explaining  the  eaiises  of  tbe  nuisance,  and 
■bowing  tbe  fi^bilUy  of  its  prevention. 

The  «ewer-gas  Bulaoneef  and  the  abominable  pjcbalations  from  Tarious  manufnetories, 
all  admit  of  being  remedied.  There  is  abundant  e\Hdence  that  the  gaseous  emanations  from 
severs^  priviea,  decaying  garbage,  and  neglected  stables,  stagnant  water^  etc,,  are  always 
|vcidjUctlT«  of  diseasei  wMch  are  particuiarly  fatal  to  luTantile  IHe,  and  that  aU  great  epi- 
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the  putrefying  masses  of  ammal  and  vegetable  matteT,  together 
with  dead  animals,  obstructed  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  poison- 
ous exbalations  from  manufactories  of  various  kifids,  combine  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  city.  Yet  all  of  these  sources  of 
insalubrity  and  increaaed  mortality  are  of  the  most  preventable 
characterj  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Council,  that  no 
syBtem  of  Sanitary  Government  which  faik  to  comprehend  and 
control  such  evils  can  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  an  advancing 
civOization,  or  equal  to  the  present  wants  of  this  city. 


THE  DRALYAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  OP  THE  CriT, 

The  Citizens*  Association  has  wisely  intrusted  the  investigation 
of  questiona  in  engineering  and  architecture  to  competent  and  ex- 
perienced minds  that  have  been  trained  to  such  inquiries;  conse- 
quently it  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene 
to  consider  only  the  strictly  hygienic  bearings  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city.  All  these  points  have 
been  so  ably  presented  in  the  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
of  the  Third^  Fourth,  Thirteenth ^  Seventeenth,  Twenty-tifth, 
Twenty-eighth,  and  Twenty-ninth  Districts,  that  we  refer  to  those 
Reports  in  the  Second  Past  of  this  volume,  for  details  relating  to 
the  subject.  The  Inspectors  have  earned  well-merited  thanks  for 
the  careful  study  they  have  given  to  the  questions  which  the  Coun- 
cil prepared  on  this  subject.  The  pernicious  influence  of  iniperiect 
drainage  and  neglected  or  faulty  sewerage,  and  the  fatal  poisons 
that  are  generated  by  accumulated  sewage  aud  putrefying  organic 
materials  are  no  longer  merely  matters  of  opinion^  but,  as  will  be 
noticed  upon  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Report,  they  stand  related 
as  direct  causes  of  some  of  the  most  insidious,  obstinate,  and  fatal 
diseases  that  afflict  our  city. 

The  chief  ftatures  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  this  city 
that  concern  our  sanitary  inquiries  relate,  (1)  to  the  original  confor- 
mation and  character  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  island  on  which  the 
dty  is  built;  (2)  the  origin,  cause,  and  outlets  of  the  primitive 
streaois  of  water;  and^  (3)  the  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  those 
streams ;  (4)  the  plan  and  conatructiou  of  the  sewers  with  r^ard 

demici  of  foTcre^  cbolet^  etc.,  ore  locaUxed  and  rendered  pecullaHy  fiital  in  plaoei  whsti 
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to  free  and  clear  outlet,  withont  nulsancD ;  and  (5)  the  arraDgeraenta 
for  flusbing  and  for  preventing  the  reflux  or  escape  of  eewer-gaaes 
in  the  streets,  and  into  dwellings  and  other  buildings-  (6)  tbe 
skilful  eonnection  of  house-drains  witli  tbe  main  eewers;  (7)  the 
thoroughness  of  drainage  and  sewerage  with  reference  to  tbe  sani- 
tarj  influence  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  All  these  points  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  valuable  observations  have  been  made 
during  the  progresa  of  tlie  sanitary  survey  and  inspections.  In 
thfte  of  the  badly  drained  distriets,  noted  for  their  insalubrity,  a 
series  of  hygrometrieal  obflervations  was  kept  up  during  the  warm 
6eason«  With  regard  to  practical  results  from  those  observationSj 
we  need  only  state  in  tliis  place  that  any  marked  degree  of  excess 
of  humidity  in  any  locality,  as  compared  with  the  gtandard  obser- 
vations  at  Esses  Market,  was,  without  exception,  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  excessive  constant  sickness-rate^  and  particularly 
with  infantile  diseases,  and  all  kinds  of  contagion  and  infeetion. 

Wlule  it  is  recognized  that  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the 
eitj  must  be  treated  by  skilled  engineers,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  of  Hygiene  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  questions  that  are 
connected  therewith  should  be  treated  as  questions  of  'sanitary 
engineering,^  The  Health  Towns  ComniissioUj  tlie  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  Poor  Law  Commission's  Sanitary  In- 
quiries, in  Great  Britain,  and  the  National  Sanitary  Convention 
at  its  session  in  Boston,  have  presented  the  subject  of  tlie  drainage 
and  sewerage  of  cities,  as  requiring  sanitary  treatment.  That  the 
economical  and  commercial  questions,  as  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject,  should  be  subordinate  to  hygienic  requirements,  is  confessed 
by  the  ablest  and  most  recent  irriters  upon  the  economic  questions 
of  sewerage.* 


I 


•  Sap  Mr.  Mfftviiei,  in  hb  admiruble  Trettise  on  BnujuiRe  and  Sewerage:  "Theprei- 
orra,tioci  of  hcfiUli  and  the  Mrlng  of  human  life  must  Ik!  the  first  cons Icteration;  tbe  cent 
oCdrftinagie,  or  of  udliEmg  the  aewage,  th«fle<xind ;  ^'  und  he  goes  oti  to  show  tJmt  *'  the  least 
naUaj  will  be  inciirrcd,  and  the  grtiLtest  return  obtained  from  ihe  most  Baaitary  sysleoi.*^ 
Stt  TrtaHts  on  tk$  Saniiarif  MQnagement  and  Utiliz^on  &/  JSeva^^^  comprfh^tdinff  d^ 
,  ite.f  tk^  By  Wm.  Meimci^,  Deputy  Survey  op  of  Windsor  Forest,  London,  1866. 
Hie  whole  eubjeet  of  th(>  enbitar)-  and  cconoinica)  mrniagcment  of  the  dmimLgc  aud 
of  eitie^^  und  the  utilization  of  aewage,  is  receiving  much  practical  attention  in 
Baron  Uf?big  haa  entered  upon  a  ooraprelien,s;ye  investigation  of  the  economleU 
\  of  the  subject  in  Luudoo,  while  the  extensive  expeEomentg  of  Aldermim  Ml-cM 
lad  Mr.  Men^iea  h&To  £hown  how  gucceisafulij  tko  moai  practical  ceonomist  con  dd  La 
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That  tlie  sewerage  and  the  natural  drainage  of  the  city  may 
be  rendered  very  complete  appears  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent sanitary  inspection,  by  sanitary  engineers,  throughout  the 
the  entire  system  of  the  city  sevverg,  and  that  the  original  water- 
eoursea  should  again  be  permitted  to  have  their  deep  and  free  out- 
lets to  tide  water^  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  humidity 
and  decomposition  that  results  from  the  artificial  obstruction  and  ^ 
diffusion  of  those  streams.  The  main  question,  however,  that  must 
receive  immediate  sanitary  con  side  rati  on^  relates  to  the  flushing  and 
cleansing  of  sewers,  and  the  effectual  control  of  sewer-gases, 

SPECIAL  APPLrCATIOXS  OF  CHEMISTRY   AND   OTHER  SCIENCES  TO         | 
SAKITAHY  WORKS.  I 

In  various  ways,  and  at  every  stage  of  progress  in  sanitary  im- ' 
proyements  that  are  required  in  our  city,  must  the  most  skilful 
applications  of  medical  diappiosisj  chemistryj  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing be  invoked.  The  Council  of  Hygiene  has  given  a  practical  1 
expression  to  this  view  by  recommending  the  maintenance  of  a 
department  of  Dwelling  Improvement,  in  which  the  skilled  en* 
gineer  and  the  architect  shall  aid  in  working  out  the  most  import-  j 
ant  sanitary  and  social  problems ;  and  by  the  union  of  two  of  the 
leading  Professoi's  of  Chemistry  in  the  works  of  the  Council,  the 
methoda  of  such  cooperation  of  the  sciences  have  been  practically  ■ 
illustrated.  At  au  early  stage  of  tlie  sanitary  inspectioD,  it  became 
necessary  to  icek  epeidal  advice  from  the  Chemical  branch  of  the 
Council,*  and  at  a  later  period,  a  Bpecific  report  was  sought  and  ■ 
received  from  that  brancli,  respecting  the  proper  scope  atid  applica- 
tions of  chemical  inquiry  iu  promoting  the  public  health  of  the 
city.  By  vote  of  the  Conncil,  the  report  is  here  introduced  as  a  1 
statement  of  views  which  should  be  presented  to  intelligent  1 
dtizens. 


promotitig  sajiiury  works.    For  rcei^nt  and  very  ^luablo  contributiooB  to  the  hygSenlc 
tr^tinGfit  of  this  Hubjcct^  we  would  r; fur  to  a  Report  on  Ctvie  Cleardinc^if  mnde  to  the  K^ 
tioaal  Sanitary  CouvgdUoq  nt  Boston^  1660^  by  E.  U  Tie! 6,  Esq.  \  the  Esf&jB  of  E«r.  B*  M 
Moule,  on  National  HmUk  and  IVetdih  /  Prof.  E.  A.  rarkcs'  Jfant*^  &/  Pt^^iUai  JJp-  " 
gien^  LoDdoQ  1864 — artide,  "  SAwtro^e  and  Ifdhoda  of  Memoving  S&iHii^  MuUtrt;  "  aUo 
Br,  C  A,  MurcbiMn^B  Trcatiae  on  tbe  Continued  Fevcni  of  Great  Britain,  London,  IM% 

*Sce  pagei  a  12,  SU,  FjU£T  Ssoomi, 
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BEFORT  UPON  THE  HTQIENIG  AFrLTCATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  i 
JOHN  W,  DRAPER  AND  PROR  R  OGDEN  BOHEMra. 


BY  FEOF. 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  inquiry,  *'What 
usefol  and  practicable  inTestigations  and  analyse?  may  be  made 
respecting  the  chemical  nature  and  changes  of  the  Boil  and  atnio^ 
phere  of  the  city,  with  reference  to  the  public  health,  and  the 
Boiaance  of  insalubrious  emanations  from  gas  factories  and  the 
ficwers  of  the  city,"  beg  leave  to  present  the  fallowiGg  report : 

The  experience  of  large  citiea  has  shown  that  syBtematic  hygi- 
enic investigations  must  be  directed  to  the  following  points  : 

I,  The  water,  which  is  in  general,  and  that  which  is  in  certain 
cases  m  special  use* 

IL  The  composition  of  the  air  as  regards  the  entire  locality 
under  investigation,  and  also  in  particular  localities  where  the 
population  is  dense,  the  houses  badly  constructed,  or  where  emar 
nations  from  gas  factories,  &c.,  contaminate  it, 

HI-  The  quality  of  the  food  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
pnblie  markets  or  stores,  as  respects  their  accidental  deteriorations 
or  purposed  adulteration. 

IV,  The  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  is  bniltj  its 
retention  of  water,  its  chemical  composition,  the  dust  that  may 
arise  from  it,  or  tlie  gases  that  it  may  permit  to  escape  into  the  ain 

The  present  state  of  chemistry  is  such  that  all  these  points  may 
be  dealt  with  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  with  great  precision* 
Solutions  to  the  different  questions  that  may  be  propounded  can 
be  given,  of  so  rclla'ble  a  character  as  to  form  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  hygienic  action  of  physicians  and  of  the  public  authorities. 

Indeed)  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  information  of  sufficient 
inty  for  such  purposes  can  now  be  acquired.  Hygiene  must 
rest  oo  the  batis  of  chemical  investigation. 

The  undersigned  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each 
af  the  four  topics  just  designated,  Tliese  remarks  are  necessarily 
of  ft  general  kind,  and  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  special  case 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I.  First,  then,  as  respects  its  water.  This  is  presented  to  us  in 
two  states :  tlie  general  city  supply  of  Croton-water,  and  the  special 
ffuppliea  derived  from  wells  or  springs 
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The  impuritiea  of  the  CrotOB  vary  with  the  Beasona  of  the  year, 
and  eometimea  rise  to  Buch  an  extent  as  would  excite  pablic  aa- 
toniahraent  if  the  circumataTices  were  generally  known.  Kothing 
need  here  be  Baid  respecting  the  effect  of  these  impurities  upon  the 
public  health,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  city  physiciana 
are  very  far  from  realising  the  importance  of  this  state  of  things. 

The  nodersigned,  therefore,  recommend  that  an  analysis  of  the 
Croton-water  should  be  made,  samples  being  taken  once  each 
week,  and  the  investigation  continued  for  one  year.  Collating  the 
important  evidence  that  would  thus  be  acq ui red,  the  Croton  Board 
might  be, instructed  as  to  the  measures  it  is  needful  to  take  to 
diminish  the  access  of  these  im purities^  or  perhaps  to  exclude  them 
altogethen 

In  the  next  place^  as  respects  wella  or  springs-  Since  tke  intro- 
duction of  the  Croton  and  the  development  of  the  sewer  aystem, 
thrae  have  undergone  very  serious  changes.  The  water  they  yielded 
was  bad  enough  in  former  times ;  it  ia  if  any  thing  worse  now.  As 
illustrations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
water  which  was  furnished  by  the  pumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington Square,  though  very  clear  and  pellucid  to  the  eye,  was 
overcharged,  as  was  discovered  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Univer&ity 
of  New  York,  with  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  earth)^  and  an  ex- 
tremely fetid  animal  matter.  These  impurities  were  derived  from 
the  human  remains  that  were  buried  around  in  what  was  once  the 
Potter's  Field. 

As  a  more  recent  instance,  it  has  within  a  few  days  been  ob- 
served j  in  the  same  laboratory,  that  water  taken  from  a  well  in  the 
Twenty-second  Ward,  by  one  of  the  officers  of  this  Association, 
contained  not  less  than  forty-eight  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the 
gallon,  half  of  this  being  putrid  organic  substance.  It  is  complained 
of,  that  the  neighbors  using  it  are  greatly  troubled  with  diarrhoeal 
diseases*  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  they  were  not,**^  Tliia 
sample  of  water  contains  ten  or  twelve  times  as  much  solid  material 
as  the  Croton-water  under  average  circumstances;  and  so  far  smr- 
passes  the  waters  used  in  the  large  towns  of  America  and  Europe 
in  its  noxious  ingredients,  that  if  it  is  any  thing  like  a  fair  sample 
of  the  well-water  of  those  districts  of  the  city,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  use  should  be  prohibited  by  the  public  anthoriti^fl^ 

•  Si?€  report  of  pbemical  Analyeifl  of  ihU  w»t«r,  and  ui  acoovmt  of  the  dlBeaaee  ari4ng 
therefrom,  SbooiH)  Faict,  pp»  812^  313. 
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and  means  taken  for  the  supply  of  a  Bufficiency  of  Croton  in  ita 
Atead. 

It  is  th^^foro  recommended,  that  a  general  aBalysis  of  euch 
water  eliould  be  made;  one  such  analysii  in  each  instance  will 
probably  be  sufficient- 

The  water  that  has  been  used  for  cleanging  puq>osefl  should,  by 
appropriate  means,  either  be  conserved  and  disposed  of  for  agri- 
cultural uses,  or  delivered  into  the  currents  of  the  East  and  North 
Hi  vers. 

During  it8  passage  through  the  sewers,  noxious  gases  should 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  streetSj  through  the  ventilators, 
when  tbey  can  be  so  readily  absorbed  by  charcoal  and  other 
absorbents ;  the  sewers,  moreover,  ihould  be  so  constructed  as  to 
eonvey  their  contents  where  they  are  sure  of  being  removed  by  the 
etreams  which  ebb  and  flow  eo  conTeniently  on  each  side  of  our 
city,  and  not  as  at  present ;  lor  the  putrescent  matter  is  now  deposit- 
ed in  the  docks,  where  pools  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
offal  are  formed,  from  which  ill-odored  and  poisonous  gases  inees- 
ttBtly  bubble  up.  Nor  should  the  outlets  of  the  sewers  be  so  ex- 
posed that  whidB  c^n  blow  back  the  noxious  emanations, 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  has  recently  been  made  a  very  important  improvement 
in  the  operations  for  tlie  chemical  analysifi  of  the  solid  residues  of 
water^  by  Spectthum  A^alxbib  as  it  is  termed, 

IL  Second,  as  respects  the  aer.  In  a  general  manner  the  atmos* 
pher©  of  a  large  town  is  supposed  to  liave  a  very  uniform  compo- 
MtioD.  Tliis  opinion,  which  ie  commonly  entertained  by  non-medical 
writers,  has  been  gustained  by  negative  evidence  derived  from  the 
heretofore  impedect  state  of  gas  analysis.  But  as  we  have  just 
mentioned  in  the  instance  of  water,  so  again  in  the  case  of  air, 
great  improvements  have  recently  been  made,  and  questions  can 
now  be  determined  whicli  it  was  impossible  to  solve  some  years 
igOw  Th^e  improvements  indicate  that  the  air  of  large  towns  is 
veafy  different  In  different  localitiea^  not  only  in  houses  rariously 
csonstmcted,  but  in  the  open  street  They  enable  m  to  detect  and 
to  offer  legal  evidence  of  sources  of  contamination  by  clearly 
identifying  them.  They  also,  it  is  to  be  especially  remarked, 
furnish  suggestion*  respecting  the  construction  and  proper  venti- 
lation of  dwellinga. 
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Tour  Committee,  therefore^  suggest  that  systeniatiG  examination 

of  air-samples  obtained  from  localities  specially  determined  upon, 
bIiouUI  be  made ;  not  concealing,  however,  that  these  would  im- 
doubtedlj  prove  to  be  the  most  diffieult  and  expensive  of  the 
inquiries  thus  recommended*  But  the  advantages  to  bo  derived 
may  doubtless  be  considered  as  more  than  an  equivalent,  especially 
if  they  shoidd  euggest,  as  they  very  probably  w^onld,  means  for  the 
recognition  of  the  morbific  agents  generated  in  *^  faver-nests  "  and 
improved  measures  lor  their  destruction. 

III.  Third^  as  respects  food  articles  ezposed  for  sale  in  the 
public  markets  or  stores, 

ThesCj  as  is  well  known,  in  many  cases  may  undergo  sponta- 
neous deterioration,  becondng  not  only  nnsuited  for  their  purpose, 
but  absolutely  poisonons.  Cases  of  thia  kind  are  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  every  physician  of  experience  in  the  city. 

Again,  such  food  articles  are  not  unfrequently  nefariously 
adulterated  by  tradesmen,  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  of  late 
years  been  given  to  both  branehes  of  this  subject  iu  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  a  laige  amount  of  information  acquired  both  as  respects 
the  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  such  deteriorations 
and  also  their  prevention.  The  subject,  however,  necessarily 
branches  into  so  many  details  as  to  be  unsuited  for  more  particular 
consideration  here.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  questions  arising  in  connection  witli  it  are  all  readUy  dealt 
with  by  modem  methods  of  analysis  and  examination,  and  Uiat  the 
extent  to  w^hich  such  investigations  ought  to  go  will  be  best  de- 
termined as  the  occasion  arises, 

IT.  Fourth,  as  respects  the  soil.  There  are  many  important 
hygienic  questions  connected  herewith.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  influence  of  dust  material,  that  in  variable  qualities  is 
always  present  in  the  air,  and  how  far  the  operation  for  its  abatement 
by  watering  the  streets  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year  is  justifiable. 
Not  without  reason  is  there  a  growiug  prejudice  against  this  oper- 
ation, from  a  suspicion  that  it  is  attended  by  eonBcquenc^  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  public  health*  Tiie  settlement  of  this  question  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  chemistry.  It  Is  mainly  connected  with 
fiucli  examinations  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  air  as  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded  to. 
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The  same  remark  of  course  applies  to  the  examination  and 
determination  of  tbe  aerial  and  vaporous  matters  that  are  perpetu- 
ally escaping,  even  in  the  best-paved  parts  of  the  citj,  from  the 
BoiL  The  production  of  these  eubstances  and  their  nature  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  condition  as  well  as  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  generated*  ItB 
mechanical  conditionj  if  ckvey  or  [dastic^  may  give  rise  to  their 
retention ;  if  sandy  or  iwroUBj  may  give  faciliti^  for  their  extrication. 
Its  chemical  composition  of  course  determines  what  they  are.  The 
snrface^oil  or  gtreet-dirt  necessarily  vamcs  very  greatly  in  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  town,  being  dcteniiined  in  one  place  by  the 
non-occurrence  of  sewers ;  in  another  by  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
mhabitants  m  to  cleanliness  or  the  reverse ;  in  a  third  by  the  con- 
tinnal  passage  of  cattle  and  the  dropping  of  their  excrements ;  in 
©till  another  by  the  prevailing  occurrence  of  certain  raanufactureSj 
aa  of  gas,  leatlier,  and  the  like.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
very  various  modifications  of  surface-dirt  are  intimatelj'  connected 
witli  the  public  h^alth^  and  in  the  hygienic  management  of  the  city 
are  alone  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  well-ordered  arrangement  for  clean- 
ing the  streets,  and  by  extensions  and  improvementa  in  the  system 
of  eewers,  as  before  referred  to. 

Your  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inlrodiice 
any  detailed  or  special  remarks  as  regards  houses  or  dwellings.  It 
is  well  known  that  public  attention  elsewhere  is  strongly  directed 
to  this  pointy  more  especially  with  a  view  of  contriving  better  struc- 
tures for  tlie  laboring  classes  and  the  poor.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  our  places  of  public  resort,  as  churcliesj  tlieatres,  court-rooms, 
&C.J  ahould  have  such  complete  ventilation  that  each  individual 
present  in  them  should  receive  his  healthful  jjortion  of  pure  air, 
and  yet  without  incommoding  any  with  draughts.  It  is  evident 
that  such  improvements  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  indicated  by  the 

utions  that  may  be  obtained  of  the  diflerent  questions  that  have 
pointed  out  in  tliis  report :  How  and  under  what  circum- 
stances water  should  be  furnished  1  what  are  the  best  and  most 
available  means  of  ventilation !  what  are  the  most  economical  and 
effectual  methmls  of  warming?  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  if  the  As- 
sociation should  see  fit,  we  shall  ofler  eome  remarks  on  these  points, 
and  therefore  shall  abstain  from  treating  further  of  them  at  present 
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PRACrrCAl*  CHARACTER  OF  SANITART  WOREBl 

Sanitary  science  ia  exceedingly  practical  in  all  it  teaches  or 
snggests.     It  takes  cognizance  of  diaeases,  mortality,  and  all  dan- 
gers to  Leal  til ;  and  its  inquiries  as  well  as  its  applications  descend' 
directly  to  cau^ses.     From  the  investigation  of  causes  it  brings  forth 
remedial  suggestions,  and  projects  sanitary  workfs. 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  Report,  together  with  the  accom- 
pany iug  body  of  Evidence,  relate  exclusively  to  practical  questiona^ 
and  the  facts  thus  collated  show  at  once  the  necessity  and  the 
nature  of  the  sanitary  works  which  the  public  health  of  the  city  re- 
qniree.  The  preliminary  studies  and  experience,  the  patient  re- 
searcli  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  diseases,  and  the  practical  dis* 
crimi nation  of  their  causes,  part icuJ arty  of  those  that  are  prevent- 
able, and  the  suggestion  of  needed  remedies  or  preventives^  have 
justly  been  demanded  of  the  medical  profession.  Chemistry  offera 
its  marvellous  resources,  while  sanitary  engineering,  and  aU  the 
improvementa  and  means  of  the  mechanical  arts,  %re  able  in  various 
ways  to  promote  the  practical  works  that  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  However  varied  and  important  may 
be  tlie  resources  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  arts  which  it  subordi- 
nates to  its  service,  the  laws  of  health  are  so  exceedingly  simple 
that  their  applications  and  results  are  neither  difficult  nor  of 
doubtful  utility.  Pure  air,  suitable  food,  sunDght,  and  clothing 
for  the  body ;  and  such  peace  and  hope  as  give  mental  repose  to 
the  mind,  as  well  as  buoyancy  to  daily  life,  constitute  the  element- 
arv  conditions  of  sanitarv  weliare.  Health  is  a  boon,  however, 
that  must  be  sought  and  protected,  ea^jecially  in  civic  life,  or  it 
is  soon  alienated*  So  definite  are  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends,  says  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  hygiene,  that  ^'  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  we  can,  even  now,  literally  ^choose  between 
health  or  disease;  not  perhaps  always  individually,  for  the  chains 
of  our  civilization  and  social  customs  may  gall  us,  or  even  our  fel- 
low men  may  deny  us  health,  or  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
health.  But  as  a  race,  man  holds  his  own  destiny,  and  can  choosftj 
between  good  and  evil,"  * 

To  supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  in  all  classes  of  habitationa  |1 
to  guard  against  tlie  causes  of  deterioration  or  injury  of  food  arti- 

•  ?rot  E,  A.  Fwkcs,  Manual  o/B^ene^  p,  itu* 
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des ;  to  shut  up,  by  sanitary  regulation,  all  cellars  and  nnsunllglited 
dwelliD^,  and  to  restrain  the  infections  of  fever  and  its  needless 
causes  of  wasted  energies  and  bligliting  discontent  and  unliappiness 
in  the  poor  man's  lioine,  are  simple  and  most  practical  problems, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  phyaieal  agencies  for  accomplisbing  sneh 
beoeticent  works  are  entirely  within  the  reach  of  enliglit^ned 
dtizens^     These  ar©  Santtaey  Works. 


PREVALENT   DISEASES  WHICH  ILLCSTRATE  THE  KECESSITT  OF  SAXITART 

WORKS. 

Fever, — Two  thousand  and  eighty-three  persons  died  of  fever  in 
this  city  during  the  year  1863,  Nine  Imndred  and  three  of  these 
deaths ''Were  caused  l>j  scarlet  feTer,  a  disease  that  is  fearfully  fatal 
in  nnventilated  and  crowded  dwellings;  eighty-threo  were  froni 
pnerperal  disease^  and  all  the  remaindcFj  excepting  two  caseSj  were 
from  typhus,  typhoid^  and  malarial  fever  poisons,  all  of  which  were 
preventable.  The  nine  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  from  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  that  year  represented,  probably^  more  than  twelve 
thousand  cases  of  that  most  preventable  type  of  disease.  During 
the  year  1864,  it  is  known  that  fevers  were  gtill  more  prevalent. 
The  Sanitary  Inspectors  during  tlie  summer  and  autumn  studied 
the  local  history  of  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  cases  of  typhua, 
with  reference  to  the  localizing  causes  that  existed  in  particular 
plac^.  We  refer  to  the  Inspectors'  Imports  for  tlieir  description 
of  the /ever-n^^ts  of  the  city,  as  seen  and  canvassed  by  them. 

Some  details  upon  this  subject  were  presented  in  preceding 
pages,  and  we  will  here  add  the  following  extracts  from  reports 
received  from  the  Inspectors  since  those  pages  were  written.  The 
Sanitaiy  Inspector  of  the  Sixth  District  submits  the  records  and 
etatistics  of  156  houses  and  premises  which  at  the  time  of  his  last 
Tiiiit  to  them  "  were  in  a  condition  so  filthy  and  neglected  as  to  be 
unsafe  to  the  people  residing  therein,  and  which  during  the  past 
few  months  have  been  \nBited  by  typhus,  small-pox,  and  other 
pestilential  diseases,"  The  following  examples  of  those  fever- 
stricken  dwellings  illustrate  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  all : 
**  At  Ko.  —  Mulberry  Street,  there  are  28  families  and  135  persons  in 
the  premises,  front  and  rear — e^  lot  25  feet  by  less  than  100  feet- 
During  the  past  two  months  1 4  eases  of  typhus  fever  have  occurred  in 
these  families,  and  that  during  the  past  six  months  7  persons  have 
died  there*    Further,  that  fevers  and  other  preventable  diseases 
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have  prevailed  there  ahnost  coDtinuallj  during  the  pn^t  two  years; 
the  alley,  passages,  privies,  cellars,  and  surrotindinga  of  tho^ia 
Iioiifies  are  aod  have  been  very  tilthj ;  the  gutters  and  sti^eet^  in 
front  of  tlie  houses^  obstructed  by  piles  of  filth  and  garbage,  and  that 
the  causea  which  render  the  premises  insalubrious,  are  of  an  en- 
tirely removable  and  preventable  character.  No  means  have  been 
employed  by  the  municipal  govemraent  to  prevent  or  dimiiiish  the 
prevaleucc  of  fever  in  the  houses  here  described.''  The  following 
figures  show  the  rate  of  packing  in  that  tenaut-house :  I^ro  rata  of 
area  upon  the  entire  house-lot  to  eaeb  inhabitantj  16f  square  feet; 
allotment  of  air-space  to  each  person  in  the  family  or  living- 
roomsj  220  cubic  feet ;  allotment  to  each  person  in  bed-rooms,  161 
cable  teeL  And  further,  the  rear-liouse  is  built  baek-to-baek 
against  another  rookery  in  the  rear  of  Baxter  Street,  thus  com- 
pletely obstructing  external  ventilation.  Typhus  has  prevailefl  in 
the  adjacent  tenant-houses  throughout  the  year. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Fourteentli  District  feastam  lialf 
of  Seventeeiith  Ward)  submits  a  record  of  40  places  where  tyjibus 
prevails,  or  has  recently  occurred  in  his  districtj  under  circum- 
stances Bimilar  to  the  causes  that  loealized  the  same  fever  in  the 
places  jnst  described  in  the  Sixth  District;  and  from  the  Fif- 
teenth District  the  following  condensed  report  of  three  fever-nests 
is  submitted: 
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Facta  like  the  foi'egoing  are  reported  from  all  the  lever-nesta 
that  afflict  our  city;  and  in  the  minutely  detailed  rei^orts*  which 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  made  respecting  them^  there  is  con- 
•  For  abstract  of  Iho  form  of  reports,  «e  pp,  xztu-xzx* 
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itant  and  direct  testimony  confirming  the  following  points:  (1) 
iliat  in  many  of  the  teDaDt-houses  of  the  city  there  exist  such 
exoeeBiTe  overcrowding,  nncleanness,  and  utter  want  of  ventilation^ 
that  typhus  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time;  and  when  once  infected 
with  the  virus  of  that  feverj  such  houses  will  become  sources  of 
domestic  pestilence  and  of  danger  to  the  public  health ;  (2)  that 
the  number  of  locaUties  which  are  already  infected  with  the  fever- 
poison  (ineluding  botli  typhua  and  typhoid  fever)  in  tliis  city,  is 
believed  to  be  not  less  than  jive  hundredy^  and  (3)  that  tlie  total 
number  of  insalubrious  quarters  which  are  particularly  liable  to  an 
outbreak  or  endemic  of  fever,  is  not  less  than  about  one-fitTth  the  to- 
tal number  of  tenant-houses  and  inhabited  cellars,  or  not  1^8  than 
iJiree  ihmtmnd  houses  and  places  ;  (4)  lastly ^  that  the  causes  which 
have  localized  fever  in  live  hundred  different  places  in  this  city^  and 
which  threaten  its  outbreak  in  thousands  of  other  localities  in  the 
Tarioua  wards,  can  be  removed  and  prevented  only  by  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  houses  in  which  the  lever  exists  or  is  threatened, 
by  cleansing  and  purityingj  by  thinning  out  the  budly  overcrowded 
buildings,  and  by  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  an  intelligently  directed 
Sanitary  Police,  Such  are  the  works  that  Sanitary  Science  pro- 
poses for  the  immediate  remedy  and  prevention  of  the  typhua 
plague  that  has  again  deeply  rooted  itself  in  our  city,f 
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•  The  total  oimibcr  of  pBtlentii  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fevcra  admitted  to  Bel]<rToo 
Hoiplta),  and  the  Fe?cr-Tent5  on  Black  ireli'a  Iglandj  during  Ihe  year  1S64,  was  1,200. 

The  total  number  of  patictiLi  with  the  same  fevers  admitted  to  the  bo«pitiib  of  the 
Caniinissl0Dera  of  Emigra'ion  diuiag  the  year,  was  1,130* 

Th«  total  number  of  deaths  from  these  forcra  m  the  citj,  includmg  tboa«  in  the  boapi- 
tals,  {loriDg  the  year  1863^  was  fiBl, 

f  At  a  recent  opetiing  of  one  of  the  (mpro^^ed  tenant-honsca  m  London  (a  copy  of 

\  pkn  and  description  of  which  we  have  prc-aeoiGd  upon  pages  86  and  S?),  the  distln- 
«ai]Ltarian,  Edwin  Chadwick^  Esq.,  afler  ins^pccting  its  arrangemcntB  for  venilta^ 
tlOQ,  cJeanlinesa,  ete.,  declared  It  to  be  '■  feyer^proofJ*  The  following  eitract  from  the  re- 
port of  %n  inspection  of  the  toDaot-honses  ereeled  and  unproved  by  the  Society  for  Im- 
proTiog  tht!  Couditiou  of  the  Laboring  Ctasaes,  by  Lord  Sha^sbury  and  other  gfintlemcn, 
abovi  It  is  possible  to  render  the  houics  of  the  poor  s^cunj  lh>nx  feTer  infection*  Tho 
repoft  suiGS  that  "  in  the  model'hotjs^  In  Strcalham  Street^  Bloomsbury,  tJie  rooms  were 
Ibami  fully  oeeupied,"  i.nd  "  the  general  heiilth  of  the  forty-eight  familiea  hving  In  Ihcm, 
esoell«lit/*  ^^In  tbe  number  of  ycani  during  which  this  establishtnent  has  been  open, 
toTible  i^tcf%,  that  from  time  to  time  rage  around,  have  been  unknowo*  Tlie  very  £mail 
mrnibcr  of  deathsi  of  eren  young  children ,  \a  remarkable^  and  ahows,  \Si  oompadson  with 
other  placed,  the  esteni  to  which  human  life  might  be  eaved,  not  only  in  the  metropoliaj 
bat  alao  in  other  large  iowni. 

^'  Xhfi  ioflpeotiona  were  extended  through  ntuiierous  other  buildings  of  tho  sodotji 
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DijI^rhceal  Maladies. — This  class  of  diseaseSj  including  chol- 
era infantum,  cholera,  and  djsenterj^,  as  well  as  ordinary  diar- 
rhceaa  in  this  eity,  and  in  all  large  towns,  is  justly  regarded  m  being 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  preventable  causes.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  from  these  maladies  alone  during  the  year  1863,  was 
2^665,  or  10.57  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  city  for  that 
year;  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1859,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  irom  these  maladies  in  the  cfty  was  34,957,  These  sta- 
tistical facts  show  what  an  important  class  of  diseases  this  is. 

Now  upon  perusal  of  the  Inspectors'  Reports  herewith  submit^ 
ted,  some  of  the  active  causes  of  these  troublesoine  maladies  of  the 
bowels  will  be  found  well  described.  For  example,  the  Inspector 
of  the  Eleventh  District  found  three  severe  cases  of  dysentery  in  a 
Bingle  liouse  on  the  comer  of  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets  ;  and 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  a  single  sparsely-populated  square, 
between  Gansevoort  and  Horatio  Streets,  he  found  twenty-nine 
cases  of  dysentery  occurring  witliin  a  period  of  twenty-on©  days.* 
In  this  instance  the  cause  of  the  malady  then  prevailing,  as  well 
as  of  enteric  fever  that  had  previously  swept  over  the  same  locality^ 
was  found  to  be  simply  the  uncovered  sewer,  and  the  obstructed 
and  noisome  sewage  of  Gansevoort  Street,  between  West  Street 
and  the  river.  Again,  in  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  adjacent  to 
the  Central  Park,  we  have  the  preventable  causeSj  and  local  histoiy 
of  the  diarrho^al  maladies  lucidly  explained.!  Stagnant  water, 
obstructed  drainage,  putrefying  garbage,  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ters, putrid  exhalations  from  various  sources,  deteriorated  food 
articles,  and  the  use  of  water  from  wells  into  which  the  putrid 
eoakage  of  iilth  had  percolated,  are  clearly  proven  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  that  district.    Each  of  the  thirty-ooo 


botb  for  famiHes  and  emglo  men,  the  facts  learned  bom^  gcnemllj  of  the  eame  fifttijtrAi> 
tory  character," 

In  a,  report  miLcle  &t  &  recent  meeting,  It  was  utated  thiLt  the  whole  population  of  Itus 
propcrtj  of  the  MK?kty  amouata  to  S^lSfl^  and  in  this  n  umber,  45  deaths  have  occurped 
during  the  year.  This  ib  at  the  rate  of  20  J  in  each  1,000^  and  the  report  etated  that  this 
"  h  rather  m  excess  of  iJFhat  might  have  been  expected,  but  Btill  a  great  iroj^rovemcnt  OQ 
the  result  in  all  Londoo.^^ 

■  Soo  page  1 10^  Secoso  Fajlt, 

t  See  SecOTto  Fart,  pages  a  12-5  2  2, 

The  importiinco  of  provi^ling  by  law  for  the  water-supply  Deeded  hy  the  Inhabitant* 
of  poor  tenementa  that  are  not  yot  fumkhed  with  the  CrotOEii  b  stdkingly  aet  forth  m  Che 
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Eanitaiy  Inspectors  has  from  T\Tek  to  week  "brought  forward ,  la 
carefully- detailed  reportsj  the  same  essential  facts  regarding  the 
louses  and  the  localizatioQ  of  the  yarious  diarrhoeal  maladies.  The 
causes  which  have  thus  heen  reported,  are  of  tliG  most  preventable 
nature ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  duty  of  epeodily 
removing  or  controlling  suoh  needless  Bources  of  peril  to  an  uubus- 
pecting  population,  13  plainly  incatiibent  upon  the  government, 
and  upon  the  intelligent  elates  who  c^i  direct  the  measures  re- 
quired for  the  public  welfare. 

Not  the  poor  classes  alone  suffer  the  fatal  consequenc-es  of  public 
n^lect  of  the  removable  causes  of  this  important  class  of  maladies. 
The  epidemic  that  swept  over  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  court  in 
Windsor,  in  1858^  painfully  demonstrated  that  a  Prince  Cor  sort, 
and  the  humblest  tenant  in  the  same  region  of  putrid  sewage, 
must  fall  victims  to  tlie  same  local  poison  thai  insidiously  filled  the 
atmosphere.*     The  death  of  many  valued  citizens,  and  the  fatal 
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report  of  this  district  The  water  of  another  of  the  sparkling  irells  \n  a  crowded  lenant 
neigh borhoodf  near  ihe  Central  Piitk,  has  just  been  inaljiu^d  for  the  GoiukcU  of  UygWae^ 
hj  ProC  Draper,  with  the  following  rtjanlta : 

Or^imie  MoUbt  and  VciaHU  S^ttif,  per  gallon,  ,*,,..».*»*♦  ilOi^  grftitia. 

i  Flieephate  of  Ume,  Carbodcito  of  Lime,, .  *  ♦  ) 
Filed  Salts  i  Rtilpliat^  of  Lhnc,  Sulphate  of  Soda, 1 14  j^^       " 

(  Chloiido  of  Sodium. .  » ) 

Total  aoUd  reaiduc,  per  galloD 24;%       " 

In  all  of  the  numerous  famLDes  that  make  usi^  of  ihe  water  from  thla  vrdl^  obstiiial« 
■fid  Gital  dunrhoBJil  malodiea  prevaij  throughout  the  year.  U  it  not  plaiulj  the  duty  of 
Ihe  health  authorities  to  know  auch  faete^  and  shall  the  ettj,  through  the  iguorauc^  of 
***^^**^  n^kd  to  proTido  Oroton- water  for  ihe  poor! 

*  Fur  sOEoe  account  of  that  epidemic,  see  Dr.  Simon*a  Kcports  to  the  Frivj  C^imcfl, 
l86S-*fi3-*60 ;  and  Dr.  Murehison  on  Enteric  FeTcr,  pages  444^40. 

In  ibe  R<fport  of  the  Priv^  Gouneil  (England),  for  IS  IS  8,  ia  an  mtereAting  paper  from 
I>r,  Oreenhow,  on  the  "Diarrhoea  Districts "  of  Eogknd  Dr.  Greephow  was  commis- 
.  the  previous  vet r  to  inquire  into  their  sanitary  condition.  The  towns  selected 
Coventry,  Manchester,  Salford,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Leed;^  Wolvcp- 
haEDpton,  and  Mcrthjr  Tj"dfil.  In  all  of  tbesc,  Dr.  Grecnhow  found  diarrhcoa  comeld^t 
with  one  or  otlier  of  these  two  drcum^tances^the  habitual  drinking  of  impure  water,  or 
the  tainting  of  tho  atmosphere  with  tbe  products  of  organic  de<:ompoaiLion,  eiipeeiallj  of 
htyiian  refuse,  la  othcf  words,  in  districts  which  show  a  high  diarrhmal  dcath-r^tet  the 
mhahltafits  either  breathe  or  drink  a  krge  amount  of  putrefying  animal  refuse.  He  traow 
ttrett  by  atreet,  showing  how  dutrrho&a,  viaiting  cleanly  districts  but  slightly,  is  etpedallj 
groupcU  liround  those  epota  where  there  is  an  aceumulation  of  night  ioU  infecling  the  air 
In  the  midBt  of  a  dense  popuktlon,  or  so  placed  that  the  exhalations  penetrate  into  the 
bouae«|  or  can  be  but  ebwly  dispersed  into  tbe  general  atmosphere.  The  eomparatire 
immimity  of  Otlier  diatricta  resembling  these  In  all  respects  save  this  fscal  impurity,  ii 
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prevalence  of   diairhoeal  and  enteric  diseases  id  many  of  the 
wealtliiest  streets  of  New  York,  might  justly  awaken  a  demand  for 
the  most  comprehensive  sanitary  inquiry  respecting  the  sewerage^ j 
and  the  special  nuisancers  of  the  city* 

Small-Pox< — This  is  at  once  the  most  preventable  and  the 
most  virulently  contagious  of  all  diseases.  It  is  the  worst  type  of 
a  domestic  and  public  peatilence,  and  for  many  years  past  it  haa 
been  constantly  prevalent  in  various  portions  of  this  city.  In  a 
previous  section  of  this  report  we  have  showTi  by  what  agencies 
this  disea&o  is  perpetuated  and  diffused  in  the  city  ;  *  it  should  now 
be  fully  understood  that  the  personal  perils  and  the  public  eviJfl 
which  result  from  the  official  neglect  of  this  disease  and  its  grand 
preventive,  have  reached  a  point  that  is  unequalled  in  any  other 
city  in  the  civilized  world*  Yet  it  is  conceded  that  by  means  of 
©fifectual  vaeciuation,  and  by  proper  isolation  and  disinfection  of  aU 
existing  sources  of  the  malady,  small-pox  would  become  extinct. 
In  several  Continental  countries  that  loathsome  contagion  has  long 
been  kept  almost  extinguished  by  means  of  vaccination  alone,  not- 
withstanding its  occasional  introduction  by  immigrants  and  visit- 
ors. F^r  esample,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hanover,  and  some 
other  States  where  vaccination  has  been  efficiently  enforced,  there 
has  been  for  many  years  such  immunity  from  small-pox,  tliat 
in  1,000  deaths  from  all  diseases,  there  have  been  but  2  or  3  from 
that  malady;  in  Hanover,  at  one  period,  but  1  case  in  5,728;  and 
in  a  district  of  Wales,  with  a  population  of  11,000,  in  which 
thorough  vaccination  had  been  effected  by  liouse  to  house  vmitar 
tioUj  there  occurred  but  ons  death  from  sniall-pox  during  a  period 
of  five  years^t  Not  a  death  from  smull-pox  occurred  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden  during  a  period  of  five  years,  and  in  Copenha^n  there 
was  not  a  death  from  it  in  thirteen  consecutive  years- 

In  the  United  States  the  first  vaccination  was  "[performed  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1799,  by  Dr,  Valentine  Seaman, 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  soon  enacted  Uws  to  provide  for  the 
inperintendence  of  vaccination  in  every  town,  and  for  the  proper 

fotmd  to  be  8o  coastjiint,  that  It  ieems  Impossible  uot  to  admit  the  Pektiooahij*  ms  one  of 
Clause  and  elTccl.;  and  medical  mco  a.Mmi  that  the  dbimi^  h  not  only  more  prevaUn^  but 
more  u[unQn4p^ble  in  the  iLI-comditioned  pluees. 

f  See  Bspart  of  the  Mpldemiiilogi^  Societ^^  on  SmaB^pciz  and  VmxtnaHim^  Fabllshwl 
t^  Fiflkmeot,  1893. 
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m  and  care  of  small-pox.  The  resulta  of  tbat  excellent  sani- 
tary law  are  instructive.  In  Boston  there  occurred  but  S7  deaths 
from  eru all-pox  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  ending  1837*  That 
law  was  repealed  183G,  and  duritig  the  twelve  and  a  half  years 
ending  July  1850,  there  were  079  deaths  from  small -pox  in  the 
6&me  uitj»*  In  the  cities  of  Baltunore  and  Providence  an  efiect- 
ive  system  of  house  to  house  inquiry  and  vaccination,  and  a  gen- 
eral sanitary  supenr'ision  by  medical  authorities,  for  many  years 
purchased  almost  complete  exempt  ion ,  of  the  resident  population, 
from  gmall-pox.  In  the  latter  city  there  were  but  19  deaths  from  tlua 
tualadv  in  a  i>eriod  of  live  yearsj  though  more  than  that  number 
of  persons  sick  with  the  disease  arrived  from  other  cities,  and  tar- 
ried there  in  that  period ;  and  during  more  than  half  that  time, 
viz.,  for  two  years  and  eight  months,  there  was  not  a  death  from 
itt  In  the  city  ^f  ^^^  York,  during  the  sixty  years  ending 
January  1,  1864,  there  were  12,040  deaths  from  small-pox;  and 
during  tlie  last  sixteen  years  of  that  period  j  6,107  pei^ons  died  of 
this  malady;  while  during  the  first  sixteen  yeBX%  of  the  whole 
period,  with  an  average  population  greater  than  one-seventh  the 
average  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  there  were  but  6S9  deaths  from 
tlie  same  cause. 

From  these  facts  it  plainly  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  any 
city  or  community  maj'  easily  secure  an  exemption  from  small- 
pox, and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  our  own  city  this  loathsome 
contagion  has  increased  its  ravages.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
weekly  mortality  from  this  disease  has  ranged  from  25  to  40  deaths. 
By  referring  to  the  Rei>orts  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors,  it  is  found 
that  a  criminal  negligence  of  this  dreadful  contagion  exists  through- 
out the  city4  Facts  like  the  following  are  continually  brought  to 
light  by  the  Inspectors:  (a)  No.  —  West  27th  Street;  3  cases ;  the 
clothing  of  the  first  patient  was  carelessly  left  in  the  common  hall  of 
the  tenant-house ;  {!/)  No*  —  33d  Street ;  child  with  confluent  erup- 
tion; in  room  adjacent  to  tho  candy  and  cigar  store^  kept  by 
mother ;  (e)  Ko*  —  Cth  Avenue ;  fancy  store  on  the  first  floor,  and 
dentist^s  rooms  on  floor  above ;  patient  not  removed ;  {d)  Nob*  — 


*  See  Bcpott  ot  tbe  Sajiitarj  CommLfi^an  of  U&seacbuseiiSt  IB  GO;  ako  &  Paper  bj 
Dr.  Eobert  Ware. 

f  See  Vittd  ^otiitHcji  of  FrovUknee,  Dr.  Snow'a  Bcportfl  for  ISOg  and  ISSO, 
%  Sco  tlie  Form  of  Intiuiry  and  iMpcctlott,  pftgei  xsiit.,  hit. 
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3d  Street ;  9  cases ;  shirt-making  carried  on  in  one  of  the  faniiiies, 
atid  no  precautions  used }  the  infeeted  clothing  of  all  the  patienta 
was  bung  out  in  the  open  jard;  (e)  No.  —  Willett  Street,  and  No. 
—  Colnm!)ia  Street — a  grocery;  3  cases  of  Binall-pox  ia  each 
house,  and  huiiness  continued  without  precautions;  {y)'So%. — 
Park  Street,  11  cases  in  families  and  rooms  in  which  elothjDgis 
in  proeeea  of  manufacture  for  stores  in  Fulton  Street ;  no  precau- 
tionft ;  (^)  No,  —  Pell  Street ;  5  cases  in  families^  and  rooms  where 
clothing  was  heing  made  up  for  wholesale  stores;  no  precantions; 
(A)  No.  —  Jane  Street ;  patient  died  of  small-pox,  tlie  infected 
clothing  was  sold  to  an  old  clo'  man;  (*)  No.  —  Avenue  — ; 
3  patients  in  room  adjacent  to  the  mother's  store,  where  daily 
papers  and  triukets  are  soldj  her  business  continued,  and  all  custom- 
era  exposed  to  the  contagion;  (J)  No.  —  Eiv4ngtou  Street;  a  child 
covered  with  small-pox  was  lying  on  the  tailor^s  board  with  the 
new  clothing  that  the  father  was  making  up  for  a  Broadway  store ; 
(i)  No,  — 17th  Street,  near  Stuyveaant  Square;  3  eases;  their 
clothing  given  to  a  person  who  took  it  into  a  c«3untry  town, 
saying  slie  was  *  not  afraid ' ;  (Z)  No.  —  Laurens  Street ;  4  cases  in 
one  doraicikj  and  1  in  another ;  the  latter  is  sick  in  a  hed-room 
adjacent  to  his  store ;  the  wife  alternately  attends  to  husband  and  to 
store  customers.  Thus  reads  the  record  of  hundreds  of  cases  of 
this  terrible  disease  visited  by  our  Sanitary  Inspectors;  and  yet 
with  such  gross  ignorance  and  reckle^ness  prevailing  among  the 
poor  in  every  section  of  the  city,  and  with  a  strange  and  criminal 
indiiferenee  of  a  great  portion  of  the  entire  community,  no  eSect- 
nal  measures  have  yet  been  officially  adopted  to  control  the  spread 
of  this  most  loathsome  pestilence.* 

These  illustrationSj  drawn  from  the  most  recent  and  trnfit- 
worthy  observations,  are  sufficiently  abundant  and  definite  to  show 
that  the  works  which  are  required  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
our  city  are  of  the  most  practical  character.  Neither  the  problems 
and  works  of  the  civil  engineer,  the  daily  transactions  of  commerce, 

*  A  faJthful  supcrmtcudcpt  of  public  health  oxi>rc^ea  the  vicwa  of  the  tuedii^al  pro- 
resdoa  oa  this  subject  in  ihe  fallowiofr  bDgumgo :  "  The  extensive  premlence,  or  loug- 
ooD^iued  eiiatence  of  atDall^pox  lu  &iiy  civilised  eointnutiity,  la  a  deei>  dis^moc  to  th&t 
community.  It  U  a  disgrace  to  the  authorities,  if  they  do  not  ftpply  the  prcventire  t«  tb« 
fullest  extent  poMjble ;  it  in  a  disgrace  to  the  people^  If  thcj  do  not  ovail  thcintdTei  of 
the  oertaiD  pre^cciire  which  is  oiTerod/^  Iteport  on  8tn^-p(m  in  ^  eii^  of  Froifidmui^ 
1859.    Bj  Dr.  E  Jil  ^ovt,  Sup^^rintendeQi  of  Health. 
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nor  the  never-faltering  labors  of  the  husbandtuaiij  are  more  practical 
in  their  plans,  or  more  certain  in  their  resnltSj  than  are  the  proh- 
lenis  and  works  which  Sanitary  Science  proposes.  None  of 
these  are  in  the  least  hypothetical  or  conjeetural,  nor  can  the  works 
of  sanitary  improvement  be  wrought  out  by  any  theoretical  ar- 
rangements in  social  econoniVj  or  hy  the  dead  letter  of  mere  statu- 
tory enactments.  Patent  and  intelligent  labor,  definite  aims,  exact 
statistics^  a  wise  combination  of  agencies,  the  cooperation  of 
Tarious  departments  of  knowledge  and  special  skill,  are  to  be  invoked 
and  made  effective  in  the  prosecution  of  the  various  works  of  sani- 
tary iraprovement;  and  whenever  the  citizens  of  New  York  enter 
upon  the  works  of  sanitary  reform  that  are  needed  in  this  city,  the 
results  will  be  not  less  definite  and  Batisfactory,  than  those  which 
follow  their  l)est  conducted  enterpriser  of  commerce^  manuiactnre, 
<ir  material  improvements  of  any  kind. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SANITARY  WORKS  AND  RESULm 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  no  complete  examples  of  sanitary 
renovation  can  be  found  in  the  city  of  New  York,  The  ^*  Five 
Points  ■'  is  still  full  of  perpetual  fever-nests,  and  it  is  the  breeding- 
place  of  epidemic  disetises.  Yet  tlie  House  of  Industry,  with 
its  cleanly  school-rooms  and  sunlighted  dormitories  for  200  redeemed 
diildren,  has  driven  the  demon  of  tever  from  the  grim  hiding- 
places  uf  woe  in  "  Cow  Bay,''  and  a  Mission  House,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  infamous  ''  Old  Distillery,"  has  nearly  terminated  the 
sway  of  pestilence  and  beastliness  in  another  dismal  quarter.  In- 
dividual enterprise  and  intelligence  have  developed  a  few  examples 
of  comtbrtable  and  decent  tenant-houses :  the  ''  working-mau'a 
home ''  In  Elizabeth  Street,  and  a  few  res]>ectable  cottages  for  the 
Iftboring  classes  in  the  Yorkville  and  Harlem  district,  have  given  the 
beet  of  sanitary  results*  But  not  a  district  nor  a  street  has  been  re- 
deemed from  its  tilthiness  and  its  endemic  diseases.  It  is  true  that 
many  sections  present  a  new  and  more  agreeable  ai^pect  than  for- 
merly, and  particular  blocks  are  entirely  transformed,  but  there  is 
no  thorough  reform,  Nuisances  of  every  kind  are  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  most  select  neighborhoods,  new  squares  along 
the  avenue  and  streets  by  the  water-sides  are  being  crowded  pro- 
miBcuously  by  lofty  tenant-houses  and  abominable  nuisances ;  and 
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eTtn  the  populated  district  about  the  Central  Park,*  and  the  poor 
quarters  of  Manhattan ville,  are  regions  of  endemic  diseases  and 
perpetual  offences  against  health. 

In  Philadelphia,  Boston j  and  New  Orleans  we  have  witnessed 
definite  results  which  show  very  clearly  the  economical  and  moral 
value  of  certain  general  mefisurea  of  sanitary  reform-  In  the  city 
last  named  the  strong  arm  of  a  sanitary  police,  enforced  by  mili- 
tary authority,  has  for  nearly  three  yeara  rendered  that  once  un- 
healthy place  at  onc-e  the  most  cleanly,  and  one  of  the  most  salu- 
brious ports  on  the  continent  But  we  must  find  in  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  the  parallels  of  crowding  and  of  sanitary  neee^itiea 
that  exist  in  New  York ;  and  fortunately  we  find  in  some  of  those 
cities  the  great  problems  of  sanitary  improvement  satisfactorily 
solved.  The  limits  of  tliis  Heport  allow  ub  but  to  allude  to  them. 
Let  us  fii-st  look  at  a  general  result  of  the  comprehensive  but  y( 
imperfect  meaaurea  of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  cities  and  tov^i 
of  England, 

In  the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Ei 
land  (1863),  the  following  significant  statement  is  made:  "In  1 
years,  1840-'9,  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  in  London  wa^  2,51  per 
cent. ;  in  the  subsequent  decenniuni,  1850-'9,  it  fell  to  2.36  per 
cent.  It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  each  of  ih^  l^tst  three  yeuTEy  1850-61,  has  been  less  than  the 
lower  of  the  two  rates  just  mentioned.  In  1S60  the  rate  was  2*26 ; 
in  1861  it  was  2,32,  If  the  mortality  of  London  were  confined 
permanently  within  the  mean  rate  of  the  last  3  years,  the  effect  of 
that  reduction,  in  the  population  as  it  exists  at  present,  would  be 
that  more  than  4,000  pei^ons  would  survive  annually,  whose  livea 
would  drop  under  the  mean  rate  derived  from  the  20  years, 
1840-59,  ,  ,  ,  But  a  higher  standard  of  health  than  any 
which  the  present  tables  show  is  possible,  and,  it  i^  hojied^  will !« 
attained,*' 

This  life-saving  has  Imen  attained  by  the  most  practical  and 
faithful  labors;!  definite  ends  were  sought^  and  po&itive  results 
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*  8cv  Kcports  of  Sanitaij  Iiupectoris^  Tweiity4fth  ttsd  Tweatj-dglith  Dlilrictii  Sio* 

f  The  practical  working  and  currcnt  results  of  die  Metropolltari  Saaitarj  Srstem  of 
London  h  in^tnictivdy  ttated  as  follofra  in  a  pa|M?r  entitled  The  Work  f>/  ths  Meif^pdi- 
ten  Medical  Ofictrs  of  Btalth^  thtr  JSuccGts  and  their  Di^culh^  j  by  Kdward  BalLrd, 
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liave  been  attained.  Testimony  upon  tliis  subject  is  abundant  and 
coDV'ineing,  In  an  address  before  tlie  Social  Science  Association 
of  England,  1860,  Mr»  Edwin  Chadwick  made  these  very  import- 
ant itatements :   "In  old  dwellinga  the  death-rate  has  been  re- 

IL  D.|  Mi?dtcjil  OMccr  of  Heftltb^  and  Food  Analjet  for  iBlagtoD,  etc  It  illu£traiefl  Ihe 
wurklr^  of  suiiury  mcftauroi  Id  London. 

Cr*  BvtlMEd  st&UA  that  thfi  mcdicikl  oflieetB  of  London  r{!cf?ive  weekly  froni  Ihe  Hegis> 
1]»t^fBifll  sdicdulea  of  birtb^  atid  deaths  m  their  reapeetiire  districts.  To  inform  them- 
idTei  of  the  [»re^noe  iLnd  loc&llty  of  B)ckne»9|  they  also  have  recourse  to  the  admiasiotK 
books  of  hospitttls  mid  diBpeusiiHcs,  i.nd  the  booka  of  the  medical  officers  of  work-bonaefi, 
etc  In  uddilion  to  this,  they  endeaTor  to  keep  informed  of  tlie  etAte  of  health  of  the 
better  classes  through  the  me«iium  of  the  neiglibormg  prac-tilioni^r!}.    Dr.  B&llard  gays  i 

*^0n  rei^vtng  the  mortuary  s^bedulcs^  I  make  out  froni  them  o  list  of  the  houses 
vbcre  xymoUc  dketses  of  an  epidemic  cb«racter  have  occurred,  and  these  houses  are  vi^ 
itfid  either  by  the  Inspector  of  NaisMOces  or  by  myself^  ftnd  the  conditions  of  drainage, 
f-eotilstioii,  wntel^sllpplT,  crowdlngj  etc*,  are  noted  down  on  a  fonn  prepnrcd  for  the  pur- 
pom*  On  tnother  form  t  enter  the  recommendations  for  improvements  that  It  \a  neoea- 
wof  dioaid  be  eairied  out  ....  These  ree«mmoadations  am  laid  before  tt  com- 
nitliift  0<f  the  veetryi  wMeh  SAQCtiona  the  issue  of  ihe  rcqui^ktc  orders.  ,  .  .  .  In 
mldltion  I  keep  n  list  of  oil  the  streetsi}  courts,  a.ni3  alley's  in  my  paHab,  \n  which  every 
week  I  enter  the  particular  house  In  which  a  death  has  occurred^  specifying  ihe  character 
of  the  dlsciML  «  i  *  ,  Wbe^n  tv^'O  deaths  are  thus  found  to  occur  in  any  house  within 
lh«  y«iir,  that  house  ia  put  upon  the  list  for  Inspectioti,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a*  list 
of  iireets  k  made  out  in  which  the  mortaUty  has  been  the  highest^  and  especially  in  which 
the  intknt  deaths  bate  been  most  numerous,  fmd  these  str^'Cts  are  inspected  house  by 
htm^  m  the  course  of  the  next  year.  .  .  ,  ,  In  this  way  a  fiyBtem  has  been  brought 
Eaio  op«mtloa  which  works  well  and  rejidily. 

.  >  .  .  *Ut  will  interest  the  Association  to  hmr  what  has  been  eflbcted  in  this 
fray  during  the  first  five  years  in  which  this  «adita.ry  work  ha^  been  proceeding.  I  have 
not  the  data  for  the  whole  Metropolis.  .  ,  .  .  In  Ifl  djEilricts  only  (not  half  of  the 
Metropolis)  we  hate  25,410  cef^spools  abolished^  and  65,820  houses  newly  drained  or  thdr 
dialiMge  amended;  in  16  districts  only,  M,  179  privies  am endcd^  mostly  by  conversion 
into  water'dofeti,  and  D^3g5  houses  suppUed  with  wat^r  ^  in  14  dl^ttricts  only,  14,4)^0 
yards  improved  by  paving,  drainage,  or  Ume- whiting,  ojid  13,926  residences  of  the  p^>or, 
s.t  lea^i,  cleansed  and  llme-witahed    *    .    ,    . 

**  When  they  consider  the  other  house-amendments  effected,  the  strict  watch  which 
llitt  Heahh  Officers  hate  endeavored  to  keep  over  ihe  crowding  of  tenements,  and  the  oo- 
ei^tttSon  of  eetltn  uid  kitchens  as  sleeping-room!?,  the  Association  wMl  be  enabled  to 
£m  nonii  bnperifect  idea  of  the  work  accomplish ed  in  puritjing  the  habitations  of  the 
peofkle^  espedftlty  of  the  laboring  elasaea  in  London. 

«...  "Eveijakngbter-houae  in  London  has  been  visited  and  rtj^fAirfytfttpi^af^ 
ppo^ions  for  decency,  tleanliness,  drainngei  and  ventilation  being  in  each  ca^  stricUy 
dcDianded,  Eind  the  requirements  of  the  taw  as  to  the  erection  of  new  slunghtec^housefl  b 
the  nei^borhood  of  dwelUng-housed  regularly  brought  mider  the  notice  of  the  justices  at 
qoarteivsessions.^' 

Dr.  Bflllsxd  further  states  that  cflbrts  have  been  made  to  abate  the  cvila  of  the  wretch- 
ed mode  of  keeping  cows»  and  purveying  unwholesome  milk ;  regular  inapectJons  have 
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dneed  fit>m  flaetnations  of  from  30  to  40  per  tboiisand,  to  fltictiis^ 
tions  of  from  13  to  20j  and  from  13  to  15  per  thousand ;  from  28 
per  thousand  to  16,  from  26  to  17*  In  particular  di.^tricts,  by  one 
measure  alone,  by  an  improved  sni>plj  of  water,  and  bj  improved 
drainage  witbin  the  bouses,  abolisliiug  the  cesspool  and  snbstittitiDg 
water-closet  apparatus,  tlie  death-rate  has  been  reduced  one-third; 
that  is  to  saj,  it  has  been  made  as  if  each  thii"d  year  there  was  a 
jubilee  and  no  deaths  and  no  sickness.  I  have  an  instance  wliere 
in  an  agricultural  district,  and  with  Ia!>orei's  alone,  by  care,  the 
death-rate  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  onc-balf — within  twelve 
in  a  thousand.  From  common  lodging-houses,  cootaiaitig  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000,  l>y  the  enforcement  through  the  police  of  sanitary 
regulations,  typhus  and  diarrhoea,  as  epidemicSj  are  banished-  In 
our  well-regulated  institutions  for  pauper  child ren,  those  epidemic 
visitations  wliicb  ravage  the  children  of  the  families  of  working- 
men  are  ahnost  unknown,  and  the  death-rate  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  that  prevaiHng  among  their  children.  .  *  .  *  *  So 
certain  will  the  chief  data  be  found  to  be  when  competently  exam- 
ined,  as  to  enable  a  contractor  to  contract  tor  the  attainment  of 
given  sanitary  i-esults,  and  he  ought,  with  the  requisite  powers,  to 
contract  for  the  attainment  of  given  eanitary  ends.^* 

The  great  work  of  sanitary  reforais  was  commenced  in  the  city 
of  London  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has  steadily  progr^sed, 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  such  as  need  never  be  experienced  in  our 
own  city,  until  t!ie  annual  death-rate  of  that  metropolis  has  been 
diminislied  from  50  in  1^000,  to  less  than  M  in  1,000,    With  the  au- 

becn  m&de  of  food  offer^  for  Bate,  tai^e  quantiifGH  coufificuled,  tmd  Aclteni  iii^ ;  isd 
tUat  tnueh  hus  been  done  in  the?  supprcasioii  of  tnidc^niiljinnces. 

*'  But  to  all  thb  It  may  be  said,  cui  bono  /    h  public  health  improTed  bj  all  tbia  dnh^ 
igie,  hou3«H[^1e&Eiiag,  and  Imipcction  f    Hoa  it  koprovcid  }  " 

In  repJy  Dr.  Ballard  makes  the  roUqwiDg  quotatjan  rrora  the  Report  of  Qie  Regislraj^ 
Oeiumi):  "In  the  10  years,  184^>-'0,  the  moan  rate  of  tii{)rtality  in  London  was  2.51  per 
etmt;  in  the  suh^equent  decennium,  l85(>-'9,  it  fell  to  2/dii  per  cent  It  b  atill  laO^^H 
satisfaeiory  to  observe  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  each  of  the  la^t  three  years,  18AS-*sl9m 
\iM  been  lev.^  than  th«  lower  of  the  two  ntea  jusi  mcntiosed.  ....  The  effect  of 
that  reduction  in  the  population,  ag  it  e^ckta  at  present,  would  be  that  more  thun  4^000 
iwjraona  would  surtiv©  annually  whose  lives  woald  drop  UDdcr  the  m^n  rate  derived  from 
the  20  years,  lS44>-'59.  And  if  tho  nic?a;?urQa  that  have  been  adopted  are  not  reki«d, 
thii  amount  of  benefit  will  be  increased*" —  Transadiom  of  the  MUhnd  6bcta^  Beitnei 
Aw&ciarifm,  1S62.  Also  soo  Au/m  oh  rti^eiU  Samtarif  Lsffialatian  und  iZt/bfrn  tii  Z«i- 
ii>«,     -%  Edwin  LiWitiiirKii,  M,  D,,  Social  Sdetu.^  TransactiottMj  ISflO. 
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thoritj  obtained  under  varions  local  aots,  and  particularly  by  tlie 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  sanitary  loaprovements  were  carried  on 
witb  great  efiect.  The  eanitary  condition  of  Liverpool  and  many 
otlier  large  towns  was  so  completely  and  m  speedily  changed  that 
popular  opinion  and  practice8  become  important  aids  in  the  reforma- 
tory works  that  Iiad  been  pressed  forward  by  the  arm  of  statutory 
proceedings.  The  population  of  Liverpool,  for  years  prior  to  1847, 
like  the  population  of  the  unhealthy  districts  of  New  York  at  the 
present  time,  were  swept  into  the  grave  at  the  rate  of  3G  in  the  1^000 
living ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  eanitary  works,  the  death-pres- 
sure MfiB  steadily  diiuinished  until  at  last  only  26^  or  even  24,  in 
the  1,000  die  annually*  The  following  figures  show  how  the  death* 
rate  and  the  chances  of  lite  have  been  affected  by  sanitary  improve- 
ment  in  three  of  the  most  unhealthy  citiea  of  Great  Britain  ;  * 

Annutti  d^ath*  in  10,CMM)  Hring,         Li^Ag  »a*id  i^  1&,000  lUstnQ, 
184$,  186  9.  AntivaU^, 

LW&poo\ ..,,   3&4....,*.. 2ttO I2i 

MancbiatGr,.  .,*..., 371 *i71 < . . .  100 

GliJigow,.... .,.,.  aae 27a ai 

Hundreds  of  illuBtrations  drawn  from  particular  districts  and 
frona  the  smaller  cities  and  great  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
might  be  adduced  to  show  liow  certainly  and  how  speedily  sanitary 
^orks  are  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  and  by  an 
abeyance  of  fevers  and  infantile  diseases.  In  Gloucester  these 
works  were  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  deatli-rate  from  27.60  to 
19.71  in  1,000;  in  Berwick,  from  28.5  to  2L7;  and  in  Macclesfield^ 
after  five  years  of  improvement  in  house  and  street  regulationSj 
and  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor^  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  reported ; 

*'  The  decrease  of  mortality  ranged  from  12  to  60  per  cent. 
Aa  to  sickness,  the  cases  attended  by  the  Union  surgeons  were 
from  24  to  29  per  cent,  less ;  and  police  offmicm  were  reduced  24  to 
ib  per  cent. 

*^  Before  the  operations  of  the  board,  the  mortality  in  the  borough, 
in  a  period  of  five  yearSj  was  at  the  rate  of  33  in  a  thou- 
iaud  J  tor  tlie  last  five  years  it  has  been  26  in  a  thousandp  The 
iTeimge  age  of  all  who  died  in  the  first  period  of  five  years  was  24 

•  See  Reports  bj  W,  T.  McGowam,  J.  Newlaads,  Dr,  Edwin  Lankester,  ind  Dr.  W.  T, 
Qiifdiicir^  in  Boeiat  Science  Tranmctiorw^  1 800. 
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jeaiB ;  in  the  last  five  j-eara  it  has  been  27  year^  The  last  year's 
average  is  28J  years.  Three  years,  at  least,  have  already  beea 
added  to  the  lite  of  each  inhabit  ant.  Deaths  of  children  tinder 
one  year  have  decreased  16.3  per  cent, ;  and  those  under  5  years, 
4,6  per  cent.  The  decrease  of  deaths  is  chiefly  in  that  class  of 
diseaae^  which  are  called  preventable,  Zymotio  diseases  have  de- 
creased upwards  of  27  per  cent.  These  results,"  say  the  commit- 
tee that  reports  them,  "  were  singularly  coiiiined  to  the  localitiea 
operated  upon,''  * 

But  without  quoting  further  illustrationa  to  show  the  value  and 
certainty  of  sanitary  impravenients  in  cities,  we  close  this  section 
of  our  Keport  by  referring  to  the  grand  results  that  flowed  immedi- 
ately from  the  introduction  of  rational  hygienic  reibmis  into  the 
campa,  hospitalSj  and  barracks  of  armies.  Official  returns  give  the 
following  among  the  statistical  results  of  less  than  four  years  reform- 
atory work.  Says  Miss  Nightingale :  *'  The  Mai  m^}rtaliiif  at  home 
stations  from  oil  diseases^  is  now  actually  less  than  was  formerly 
the  mortality  from  chest  diseases  ahne,'^'^  f  Among  the  troo|>s  in 
Jamaica,  the  death-rate  from  disease  has  fallen  from  260  per  1,000 
to  20 ;  in  Trinidad,  from  106  to  0  (in  1860) ;  in  Barbadoes,  from 
58  to  6;  in  St,  Lucia,  from  123  to  1 ;  in  British  Guiana,  from  74 
to  6  ;  in  Canada,  from  16  to  10 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  15  to  7  ;  in 
Newlbnndland,  from  11  to  4;  in  Bermuda,  trom  28  to  S ;  in  Gib- 
raltar, from  11  to  7 ;  in  Malta,  from  15  to  10,  SimOar  results, 
upon  a  grander  scale,  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  vast  armies  of 
our  American  republic.  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
started  in  its  sacred  purpose  of  life-saving  fully  determined  that  in 
the  volunteer  forces  ''the  problems  uf  sanitary  science  were  to  bo 
wrought  out  as  a  national  and  patriotic  work.  The  death-rates  of 
the  Mexican  campaign  would  imperil  the  national  cause,  and  bring 
BoiTow  to  every  home  in  the  land.  Can  the  average  Bickiieas-rate 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  point?  Can  the  average  death-rat^  from 
digeaae  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  that  which  was  registered  in 
the  Mexican  war?  This  result  the  Commission  believed  possible. 
It  was  to  be  accomplished  hy  prevention  and  by  sucmr^^^X     This 


•  Sizth  Uep^H  of  iht  Local  Board  it/  Health  and  Improv^naU  CifmmiU&i^  Micii^«s^ 

acdd,  1850, 

f  Soe  *^Arm^  Sanitary  AdminiMtraiion  and  its  Rtfomi"     By  FIorcncM2  XlRlititignJe* 
%  North  American  ReTicw,  No,  CCllL,  April,  1861,  Ajtide,  UnUid  8i<iiei  Snuilofj 
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alt  has  been  accomjilisbed  ;  and  wherever  the  Commisaion  has 
aght  its  influetice  and  its  agencies  fiuecesslully  to  bcarj  the  ratea 
of  disability  and  mortality  from  disease  have  been  less  than  in  any 
other  great  amiy,  and  far  less  than  in  the  tenant-house  population 
of  the  city  of  Kew  Yorkj  notwitbBtanding  the  hardahipe  aod  fear- 
ful exi>osures  of  army  life. 
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PROSPECTITE  TtEW  OF  TBE  SAXITART  NECESSITIES  OF  NEW  TORK, 
USES  OF  SANITARY  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS, 

The  commerce  and  confluent  wealth  of  the  continent  have 
determined  the  fact  that  New  York  shall  for  many  generationa  be 
the  most  populous  city  in  America,  "With  such  a  destiny  before 
its  citizens  they  would  be  recreant  to  their  duty  aud  their  manhood 
if  they  remained  inditferent  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation that  already  crowds  this  metropolis,  and  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing to  a  number  that  will  exceed  the  millions  of  London  or 
PariB^  In  view  of  tliis  proapective  angmention  of  populatioUj  and 
mn  increase  of  crowding  as  well  as  of  aU  the  physical  necessities 
and  sanitary  perils  that  are  attendant  upon  the  commerce  of  such  a 
city,  the  Council  of  Hygiene  has  deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  citizens 
who  have  asked  for  this  lleport  and  for  the  eomtnencement  of  sani- 
tary inquiry  J  to  regard  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  work^  witlx 
reference  to  the  inevitable  necessities  of  the  future,  as  well  as  pf 
those  which  are  at  tlie  present  time  so  urgent. 

In  laying  out  its  plan  of  sanitary  inquiry  and  inspection,  there- 
fore, the  CouncU  has  regarded  the  physical  evils  and  the  sources  of 
disease  that  are  now  prevalent  in  particular  sections  of  the  city 
and  among  particular  classes  of  tlie  population,  as  portending  still 
greater  evils  in  the  luture  and  threatening  a  vastly  greater  popula- 
tion. But  the  investigation  of  existing  wants  and  of  prospective 
necesaities  results  in  discovering  the  simplest,  surest,  and  most 
economical  remedies  for  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  evils.  In 
most  cases  the  remedies  are  one  and  the  same ;  the  evils  of  the 
existing  tenant-house  system,  and  of  the  overcrowding,  fiIthinesS| 
and  neglect  of  particular  localities,  may  he  cited  as  illnstrationa. 

The  present  population  of  this  city  is  believed  to  be  little  lees 
than  one  million.  The  greater  portion  of  this  mass  of  inhabitants 
is  crowded  upon  an  area  of  about  15  square  mUes,  including  the 
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entire  areas  of  streets^  and  the  whole  commercial  district.  This 
gives  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  to  the  square  mile^  deducting 
the  area  of  ivarehouses.  Commerce  is  rapidly  encroaching  npon 
the  whole  district  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  mort;  than  half 
the  populiition  south  of  that  line  niustj  in  another  generation,  seek 
homes  beyond  that  southern  districts  But  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  all  the  remaiuing  portion  of  the  city  and  island  are  sufficiently 
wide  and  well  arranged  to  secure  the  beet  external  ventilation, 
andj  if  proi>erly  drained  and  sewered,  and  always  kept  clean,  all 
that  immense  stretch  of  the  newly-built  eity  of  dwellings  would 
be  capable  of  affording  healthy  homes  to  a  denser  population  than 
at  present  exists  in  any  city  in  the  world  j  and  we  are  warranted 
in  the  opinion  that  wMthin  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years,  the 
entire  inhabitable  portion  of  this  island  will  actually  have  a  greater 
population  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  city  of  the  civil i2ed 
world  now  has.  Hence  it  is  manifestly  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
sanitary  inquiry  carefully  to  estimate  the  hygienic  problems  that 
must  be  practically  wrought  out  in  order  to  give  sanitary  security 
to  millions  of  people  thus  crowded  within  a  narrow  field  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  flanked  on  either  river  side  by  mercantile  fleets 
and  warehouses.  We  need  not  attempt  in  this  Report  to  bring 
forward  any  speculations  upon  eudi  questions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  great  necessities  which  are  as  inevitable  as  they  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  insular  character  and  unparalleled  commerce  of  our  city, 
are  impending  and  must  be  met.  To  evade  tlie  responsibility  or 
falter  in  the  duty  of  meeting  the  necessities  and  avoiding  the  perils 
that  must  soon  be  upon  us,  and  which  even  now  can  be  practically 
appreciated  by  visiting  some  of  the  overcrowded  districts,  should 
stamp  us  as  unworthy  of  citizenship  in  the  metropolis  of  a  country 
like  ours. 

As  we  have  said  in  a  former  section,  the  progressive  sciencas 
and  arts,  and  the  genius  of  the  age,  can  be  trusted  to  work  out 
any  problems  which  hygiene  requires  to  be  practically  appliedp 
But  the  fact  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  total  popu- 
lation of  New  York  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  tlie  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  poorer  and  ignorant  classes  is  advancing  by  a  rapid 
ratio,  for  the  wealthier  clasaee  arc  as  rapidly  peopling  the  entire 
suburban  district  over  a  radius  of  many  miles  from  the  counting- 
houfiea  of  the  city.    The  facts  relating  to  the  ratio  of  increase  and 
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the  prospective  aggregatei  and  location  of  the  population^  are  bo 
well  presented  in  a  communication  recently  made  to  us  by  Dr. 
Franklin  B,  Houghj  the  superintendent  of  the  Census  for  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  that  we  beg  leave  to  present  them  here : 

'*  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York^  constructed  from  the 
oeDsuB  returns  since  the  year  1790.*     The  apparent  d^rease  of 
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population  in  some  ivardi  is  due,  in  most  ioatances,  to  subdiinsion 
in  the  formation  ot*  new  ones ;  still  it  is  apparent  that  th©  popula- 
tion of  the  lower  portion  of  the  island ''  [city]  '*  ia  stead  ilj  decreas- 
ing as  tlie  demands  of  commerce  crowd  upon  the  are^  fbrinerlj 
occupied  hy  tamilies. 

^^  The  future  rate  of  increase  of  New  York  atid  its  dependen- 
cies m  a  great  metropolb,  may  be  f^afely  estimated  as  high  as  7 
per  cent  per  annum  ;  althougjh  the  distribution  among  iirardfi,  aad 
even  among  counties,  depends  upon  facilities  of  commnnicalioiifl 
and  the  demands  aud  location  of  business, 

**  Tlie  island  of  Manhattan,  the  west  end  of  Long  I&land,  the 
lower  part  of  Westchester  County^  the  neighboring  shoiTS  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  north  half  of  Stat  en  Island,  are  destinefl  to  receive  an 
aggregate  population  greater  than  that  of  any  metropolis  now  exists 
ing,  or  that  shall  then  be  existing  in  the  world.  We  do  not  bor^ 
row  from  imaghiation ;  for  taking  the  last  census  returns  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  city  of  Brooklyn ,  a  third  of  Westchester,  a 
third  of  Queens,  and  half  of  Staten  Island,  n&  constituting  the 
metroiK>Us,  we  haje  the  foUoM^ing  absolute  and  comparative  num 
bers: 


Afg^pito  FaptibUoiL 


In  La3t  necennt&l  FeHod. 


AaaiiAt  F«rc«at^  of 


340,827 

392,147 

693,658 

1,145,338 


62.8 
76.9 
65.1 


6.28 
7.69 

6.51 


I 


"  While  we  can  foresee  nothing  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  general  growth  of  New  York  and  its  dependenices  na  a 
whole,  there  are  doubtless  many  things  still  nnknown^  which  will 
tend  greatly  to  accelerate  its  growth  in  population  and  wealth/^ 

'*  This  question,"  adds  Dn  Ilongh,  who  is  eminently  versed  in 
sanitary  knowledge  and  vital  statistics,  **in  view  of  its  vast  im- 
portance, and  its  sanitary  relations  and  necessities,  denjands  the 
earnest  and  tlioughtful  consideration  of  every  citizen  who  has  a 
family  to  he  exposed  to  disease  derived  from  neglect  of  public  hy- 
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giene,  or  property  to  be  enhanced  or  reduced  in  Talue  by  the 
secoritj  or  abuse  of  sanitary  lavrs.'* 

Here  we  have  a  trustworthy  and  clear  statement  of  the  parti- 
calar  lawa  of  increa^  in  population  in  this  city  and  its  BuhnrbSj 
and  Ls  it  not  the  duty  of  citizens  to  take  wise  and  forecasting  meas- 
ures to  render  this  the  most  prosperous  and  healthful  metropolis 
in  tlie  world  i  AVTiatever  plans  of  special  improvement  may  be 
tmdertakenj  their  successful  prosecution,  and  the  intelligent  appli- 
oation  of  meaTis  to  ends,  must  depend  upon  definite  information. 
tnry  and  Vital  Statistics  are,  therefore,  to  be  gleaned  and 
Btudied  for  this  purpose,  Kot  only  must  the  registration  of  Births, 
ilarriages,  and  Deaths  he  faithfully  attended  to  as  a  public  duty, 
but  there  must  be  a  more  intelligent  and  practical  use  made  of 
that  cla&8  of  dry  statistics ;  andj  more  than  that,  there  sliould  at 
once  he  put  into  operation  a  comprehensive  system  of  sanitary 
inquiry  of  a  much  more  vital  character.  Says  a  very  high  authority 
in  vital  statistics,  **  We  have  still  much  to  leam^  both  as  to  parti- 
cular diseases  which  cause  the  excessive  mortality  of  unhealthy 
places,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  arc  pro- 
duced. The  evils  which  sap  the  health  and  aliorten  the  lives  of 
an  unhealthy  populatioUj  which  create  paupers  and  augment  the 
public  burdensj  are  multifarious,  and  require  measures  proportion- 
ably  Taried  for  their  removal-"*  The  Statistics  of  Health  and 
Dieease  must  be  carefully  studiedj  and  the  localities^  causes,  and 
rariationa  of  excessive  sicknesa  and  death-rates  should  he  con- 
stantly noted  by  competent  observers,  such  as  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors who  have  voluntarily  aided  this  Council  of  Hygiene. 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  constantly  ciemand,  not  only  the 
surveillance  of  sanitary  inapection,  but  statistical  registration  and 
skilled  analysis,  f     Such  labors  ought^  of  coursej  to  be  conducted 

*  See  :iii  tsmj  hf  nr.jGreoiliow,  mTrtmsin?tJWiB  of  Sodat  Science  Afleocktion^  1667; 
|M£es  Ses,  3BT. 

t  "  A  watchful  care  over  tho  health  of  the  peofUe,  aod  a  dues  regard  of  matters  which 
COQoem  tlicir  hculth,  ia  certjiinlj  otn?  of  the  moat  importont  fuiictjoDS  of  Goveninnjot 
The  &?t  Uiil  Ihe  subject  of  hjgieac  and  State  medtclnc  )mvc  commc^need  to  attnict  m 
tandi  1b«  puUie  attention,  h  utidouhiedl^  owing  to  the  appUcaiion  of  atatiatics  to  public 
healtk  It  id  iTDposilble  ror  any  nation,  or  for  aoj  Gorcmment^  lo  reumsn  bdifTer^iit 
whms^  ia  figufca  whleb  adjuit  of  no  deDml,  the  national  amount  of  health  and  happmcsS) 
firdlMSse  ifld  infl'etingi  h  detennlncdJ-  Introduction  $o  Mtmiml  of  Mt^ene,  By  £.  A, 
Wt^m^  IL  B»,  Frofeasor  of  0jgica«j  in  DritUh  Army  Medici  School,  Loudon,  18(^4. 
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bj  the  GoTerurneiit,  and  tliere  BbouH  be  unceasing  eflFort  to  secure 
tlie  intelligent  action  of  legtslaturs  upon  this  and  ail  other  sanitary 
questions.  The  city  and  the  State  have  a  direct  and  very  import- 
ant interest  in  the  iiiithful  registration  and  analysis  of  this  class 
of  statigtics**  The  office  and  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England ^  as  well  as  the  masterly  labors  of  the  tnedii^ 
officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  have  become  powerful  agencies  in 
working  out  the  most  important  social  and  political  improvements 
in  that  country  ;  and  says  a  careful  observer,  "  when  the  effect  of 
all  these  researches  and  measures  develops  itBelf,  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  great  wars  and  political  earthquakes  are  really  nothing 
in  comparison  with  these  silent  social  changes,*'  lliss  Nightingale, 
grasping  the  meaning  of  trutbt\illy  observed  facts  relating  to 
liealth,  disease^  armies,  hospitals,  and  deaths,  grouped  and  focalized 
those  repulsive  statistics;  and  after  brav^ing  the  pestilence  of  Scutari, 
and  the  fever  poisons  of  the  Crimean  cainps,  she  jwinted  her  de- 
ductions directly  at  the  very  sources  of  the  chronic  evils  that  had 
destroyed  the  flower  of  the  British  Army ;  and,  by  another  presenta- 
tion of  her  fitatisticSj  the  barriers  to  sanitaiy  reform  and  rational 
administration  in  the  army  were  quickly  swept  away.  The  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  began  and  has  carried  on  its  good  work 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  more  than  tliree  years  it  has  maintained 
a  special  bureau  of  vilal  statistics,  which  is  n^arded  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  of  any  department  of  the  kind  in  the  world^f 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy ;  what,  then, 
shall  deter  the  citizens  of  our  vast  and  wealthy  metropolis  from 
substituting  for  the  existhig  Bureau  of  Eegistration,  which  is  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  eanitary  and  life-saving  agency,  such  a  departp 
ment  of  Vital  Statistics  as  will  serve  the  claims  of  human  it  v-  and 
become  an  active  agency  of  social  renovation  and  of  economical 
advantage  to  the  city  I 


•  Be©  remarka  on  this  stibjett  In  a  M^Mtrt  on  the  Medtcnl  TsjfK^TAphff,  and  ^pidtmim 
^f  (he  Biat€  o/  Xew  y^rJ?  ;  hy  Josefu  M,  ^mitii^  M*  D*  Ti'&Qss<:tioEiB  Am.  Hf>dical  Asso- 
lOcUUoti,  IBtiO. 

j  See  LTDiti.'d  Sutea  Saaiuirj  OomnjUsioi)  Dommm^  Koft.  40tini  4« ;  ilso^  A  JVarro- 
Uve  of  the  FurpoHi  and  W^rh^ofUl$  Umisd  Baiet  Stmiiary  Oommuthtit  18M, 
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REMEDIAL  MEASUREa 

In  prosocuting  our  labors  as  a  Council  of  Inquiry  and  Advice, 
the  fact  has  constantly  been  kept  in  mind  that  a  detinite  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  maladies  to  he  treated  must  precede  and  guide  the 
rational  and  successful  application  of  appropriate  remedies.  The 
Bftiiitary  treatment  of  removable  sources  of  disease  and  attendant 
iOciaJ  evils  that  endanger  our  dty  must  necessarily  be  based  upon 
ft  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  causes  i^om  which  snch  evils 
arbe.  Cliief  among  those  causes  of  the  preventable  disease,  mor- 
tality, and  public  peril,  which  this  Council  and  its  corps  of  Sani- 
tary Inspectors  have  everywhere  encountered  in  their  inquiries,  are 
to  be  mentioned— first,  the  utter  inefficiency  and  unsuitaldeness  of 
the  municipal  healtli  organizations,  under  which  the  sanitary  wanta 
of  the  city  have  for  years  been  increashig ;  seeondj  the  ahnost 
universal  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  apathy  among  the  classes 
most  endangered  by  their  own  sanitary  wants ;  and  lastly,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  public  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance 
of  s&nitary  improvements,  and  of  competent  officers  of  health. 

The  first  sanitary  agency  which  municipal  government  should 
provide  for  this  city  is  deanlhuss,  Tet  our  Sanitary  Ins|>ectora 
have,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  their  labors,  reported  the 
prevalence  of  universal  filthineaSj  the  only  exceptions  being  a  few 
streets  and  plact^  that  are  daily  cleaned  by  private  enterprise. 
Cleanliness  should  be  enforced  in  a  crowded  city  like  New  York  at 
any  costj  for  by  neglecting  it  the  public  health  is  jeopardized,  and 
the  Boeial  condition  of  the  population  becomes  debased.  Yet  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  an  effective  sanitary  Bysteni  should  ex- 
tend its  functions  to  other  problems  than  those  which  relate  to 
cleanliness  alone.  There  needs  to  he  an  unremitting  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  under  w^hich  particular  diseases  prevail,  or  an 
ixces&ive  mortality  occurs;  compreheiifiive  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  improvement  must  be  applied,  so  as  to  render  the  labors 
of  fianitaiy  inspection  and  research  directly  tributaiy  to  the  eleva- 
tion,  intelligence,  and  eelf-care  of  the  clashes  upon  whom  now  fall 
the  heavy  burdens  of  preventable  sickness  and  deatli ;  in  shorty  to 
employ  tlie  necessary  means  to  remove  and  j>ennanently  prevent  such 
needless  evils,  Uenee  it  becomes  one  of  the  very  first  duties  of  a 
mnnicipal  sanitary  system  to  acquire  definite  and  detailed  inlbrma- 
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tion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  partieo- 
lar  causes,  and  to  observe  the,  Bpecial  incidence  of  those  eanses  and 
resTilts  npon  every  age  and  condition  in  the  communit3\  Statistics 
of  disease  and  of  healtli,  of  deatha  and  the  removable  causes  of 
mortality,  eliould  be  obtained  and  analyzed,  and  practical  deductions 
therefrom  should  be  applied  to  works  of  sanitary  reform  ;  the  in- 
salnbrioiis  agency  of  particular  trades,  manufactories,  custom^  arti- 
eles  of  food  J  domestic  wants^  habits,  and  social  conditions,  the 
local  evils,  special  nniBances,  and  overcrowding  of  given  areas,  and 
lastly,  the  sanitary  history  and  results  of  all  works  of  an  improv- 
ing or  an  inj  arions  nature  should  be  made  the  subject  of  otScial 
attention  and  public  record*  And  not  only  do  the  general  inter- 
ests of  society  require  tliat  all  these  elements  of  hygienic  kiiowl- 
edge  should  be  constantly  accumulating  and  continually  applied 
to  practical  ends,  hut  the  public  health,  and  all  tlie  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  a  vast  and  crowded  population  like  that  of  New  York, 
require  that  death-rates  and  sickness-rates,  and  the  prevalence  of 
preventable  diseases,  should  be  watched,  and  that  the  particular 
causes  of  such  diseases  be  nnreniittingly  observed,  and  their  sources 
controlled  or  removed.     Thet^  must  be  Officers  of  Jleaith.^ 

The  scope,  methods,  and  appliances  of  an  efficient  sanitary  sys- 
tem that  shall  be  found  aiiequate  in  ail  respects  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  ought  no  longer  to  be  matters  of  un- 
certainty  or  neglect,  for  upon  the  prompt  and  intelligent  action  of 
citizens  on  these  questions  depends  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
manj^  problems  that  most  vitally  concern  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  millions  who  are  to  inhabit  this  metropolis — problems  that  in- 
timately concern  the  interests  of  liumanity  and  the  silently  opera- 

*  Tbe  qimllficatiotu  and  duties  of  Sajutarj  Officers  ors  set  forth  in  the  foUowLug  tcma 
by  an  eipericnccd  aathority  t 

"  fleiiltlt  lietng  a  condition  of  life,  thow  only  who  Imre  studied  the  bwi  of  Hfc,  snd 
the  citemal  and  intcmal  agencica  which  influence  it,  can  properly  be  aw  tire  lo  wMcl*  of 
these  ex  ten  ml  or  internal  iigcneies  shotild  bo  referred  deiiatiotis  from  the  oonditton  de- 
nominated henlth.  Upon  a  proper  dtscrluiination  of  the  causes  of  disesise  tnuat  tiltJmatelj 
rest  the  pniclit-al  nsefiilnes*  of  an  offieer  of  health.  The  officer  of  health,  then^  tnnil  Mm* 
■elf  be  thoronghly  in  formed  in  all  the  evrcumstiincea  which  nlTect  the  health  of  msn,  BOt 
only  in  hk  tsolatod  eondilion  a»  a^  Ln dividual,  but  Jn  his  aocial  eondUionf  cmd  in  his  «tai« 
of  aggregation.  Be  must  be  inUmately  acquainted  with  ihu  habits  of  the  people — ^rooral, 
Bodttl^  and  physical — and  with  their  various  Inlluvnces  on  he4lth.  Tlse  cnralive  physidio 
exerts  hbnaelf  to  remedy  the  results  of  dUea^cin  man  as  an  tmUvidtmi  ;  It  kthe  business 
of  the  preTcntive  physletAn  to  «T«rt  ^ese  resnltato  man  in  hhaocial  and  ag^refftxtt  stAte.*^ 
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ting  social  conditions  that  affect  important  interests  of  the  State. 
The  views  entertained  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  in  regard  to  the 
secseiaaiy  agencies  of  sanitary  improveinent  have  been  incidentally 
iet  forth  and  variously  illustrated  in  other  seetions  of  this  report. 
They  may  be  comprehensively  defined  in  the  brief  words,  hygi^ 
nic  inspection  and  inquiry,  sanitary  regulations,  and  sanitary 
works.     Such  a  Bystetn  would  necessarily  provide — 

1,  That  the  labors  of  hygienic  inspeetion  and  inquiry  be  system- 
atic, thorough,  and  unremitting,  and  that  skilled  and  thoroughly 
trained  minds  be  employed  in  such  labors* 

2,  That  the  officers  of  licalth  should  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  police  authorities,  and  that  civic  cleanliness  and  the  removal  and 
prevention  of  nuisancer,  together  with  a  strict  obedience  to  sani- 
tary regulation.^,  sliould  be  enforced  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.* 

3,  That  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  new  sanitary  system 
useful  information  and  mstruction  should  be  so  combined  with  au* 
thority  as  to  suggest  and  directly  promote  thorough  and  j>ermanent 
works  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  judi- 
cious diwetiun  to  pubhc  opinion  as  well  as  to  individual  and  asso* 
ciated  efforts  ;  and  that  various  works,  much  needed  for  such  sani- 
tary improvement  in  dwellings,  trades,  localities,  public  places, 
popular  practices,  and  civic  conditions — now  insalubrious^ — be  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  by  such  means  rendered  successful  and 
publicly  beneficial, 

Thesej  and  many  other  important  results,  which  need  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  sanitary  goveniment,  manifestly  require  the  cstabliBh- 
ment  and  constant  aervjce  of  an  enlightened  Board  of  Health, 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  causes,  and  of  sani- 
tary  science  and  its  practical  applications,  will  successfully  direct 
the  various  labors  of  inquiry  and  inspection,  and  wisely  administer 
Banit^ry  regulations  and  laws- 

Remedial  Measures  that  cannot  Sajelt  be  DelateDp — In 

■  During  our  swiittiry  Burvcy  of  the  dtyj  the  activity  tind  uscfulucas  of  the  Mctropolt- 
tin  PoUoe  in  prfimoting  clctmlincsi^  antl  ftanitary  care  in  crowded  neighborhoods,  have  re- 
eilred  wsU'ioeritGd  cDdOmiuma  from  the  Sanitary  Inspcctori^.^  A  statem^^nt  of  ^omc  of  tbo 
fsnlts  of  labor  eiecutcd  by  the  squad  of  policemen  kno^n  as  the  Saniuiry  Police  Coni* 
piny,  will  be  fonnd  tabulated  upon  a  Eubsequent  page.  To  Captain  B.  G.  Lord^  In  com- 
mand of  th&i  compaDy^  XhiB.  Council  h  under  obligations  for  official  courtCL^ies  and  fo; 
pfompt  action  npon  the  information  received  from  tho  Samtai7  Inapoctors  through  tho 
of  ibe  dtkena^  AsAoctaiion. 
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csoBcluding  tins  report  it  is  deemed  iocambent  upon  the  CoTUicil  to 
call  tlie  attention  of  citizens  to  the  more  important  sanitary  worki 
wliich  cannot  be  longer  deferred  without  imminent  peril  to  the 
public  Tireltare.  Upon  the  subjects  of  ^vhich  special  mention  is 
made  in  this  place,  the  recent  sanitary  am^rey  and  inspectors  hme 
thrown  sufficient  light  to  show  tlie  necessity  of  immediately  insti* 
tuting  reforraatorj  measures,  without  waiting  the  development  of 
a  complete  system  of  sanitary  government.  These  measun^  are 
presented  under  the  following  heads :  (l.)  Cleanliness  of  the  city. 
(2.)  The  ventilation  of  tenant-hou&es,  etc.,  and  the  prevention  of 
overcrowding,    (3,)  The  care  of  contagious  and  inlectioua  diseases. 

(1.)  Clmnlinem  and  the  Jiemoval  of  I'fmsancm, — Thei« 
can  be  no  apology  for  the  continuance  of  the  universal  Pithiness 
that  prevails  in  the  gtreeta  and  passages  of  the  city.  The  injuri' 
ous  influence  of  such  tmcleanliness  upon  public  health  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  Neglected  garbage  and  filthy  garbage-boxes, 
reeking  gutters  and  unawept  pavements,  dead  animals  neglected  in 
the  open  streets,  and  the  transportation  of  putrid  oflal,  etc,  in  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfares ;  slaughter-pens  and  their  attendant 
nuisances  in  populous  neighborhoods,  and  the  uncontrolled  elimina- 
tion of  all  manner  of  noisome  gases  from  mannfactorie^  of  various 
kindsj  are  offences  against  health  and  decency  that  ought  to  be 
wholly  abated  and  prevented. 

The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  improved  methods  and 
comprehensive  considerations  of  economy  will  essentially  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  work  of  cleaning  the  city  and  removing  its  vari- 
ous sources  of  public  nuisance  ;*  but  tliere  exists  a  mniiaiy  neoei- 


•  Probably  the  time  5a  not  diataDt  when  the  wouU  of  the  ^gri^ullurtat,  n^d  skill  of  tb« 
«eoilotD[G^l  cbeniflt,  with  tbe  aid  of  sanitary  inquipfra,  will  gwatly  dd  the  processci  of 
dTlc  cleansing*  Says  Prof.  Liebl^ :  *'  Of  all  tht'  oLnucnts  of  the  ficldi  which,  intbdr  priMi- 
ucts,  in  the  aho^pe  of  com  and  meot,  are  ciiTit?d  ijito  the  citie^  and  then*  consumed, 
nothiDf^,  or  as  good  aa  nothings  returns  to  the  fields*  It  is  clear  that  if  these  clcmcnti 
were  collceted  without  lo«ys,  and  every  year  restored  to  tbe  Belda,  these  would  then  ivtain 
the  power  to  furnish  to  the  cstiea  the  ftame  tjuantity  of  com  and  meat  ■  and  it  la  equally 
clear  that  if  the  Sclds  do  not  receive  back  these  element^a,  agriculture  mqsft  gradually 
oeaae.  in  re^ird  to  the  utiUtj  of  tho  availsi  of  the  *■  bcwsij^c  of  tow  pa  *  aa  inamjjw,  co 
filmier,  and  ecjmiely  au  Intellif^ent  man  bin  any  doubt."  Si;e  LIcbig'a  letter  to  Alderman 
Meehi,  Viele  on  t^te  £^nomic^»l  Bkponiion  of  tlu  J?(/«*^  Matitr  of  VUien  ;  Trnmadiom 
Naimnal  Sanitary  ConvcntiffH^  Boiloo;  IS&O.  M^^^H^Vi^n Naiur^ LaiM ef  Mu^han/^ 
ry.    D.  Appleton  ^  Co, ;  ISSfl* 
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sity  for  at  once  enforcing  civic  cleanlinesa  and  the  proper  control 
of  public  Duisaneea,  and  this  necessity  ia  too  imperative  to  permit 
the  delay  of  such  works  until  the  gro-wing  demands  of  agriculture 
aod  the  improvementa  in  chemical  and  other  arts  of  utility  com© 
in  to  lighten,  or  altogether  assume  the  duties  of  scavenging  and 
cleansing  the  city,  If  there  ia  any  force  in  existing  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal  ordinances  concerning  Btreet-cleaning,  and  the  care  of  do- 
mestic and  public  nuisances,  the  public  health  requires  that  it 
should  be  rigorously  passed  upon  the  persons  whose  duty  it  ia  to 
exeente  snch  works*  It  ia  proper  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to 
a  special  source  of  physiological  discomfort  and  of  injury  to  health, 
which  is  also  a  cause  of  public  nuisance  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  From 
one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other— excepting  in  the  Central 
Park — no  public  provision  has  been  made  ibr  the  physiological 
calk  of  nature,  which  require  privacy.  This  scandalous  want  is 
regarded  with  concern  by  medical  advisers ;  but  considered  simply 
tts  a  cauBe  of  indecency  and  public  nuisance,  it  should  be  obviated 
by  suitable  municipal  care  and  provision^  or  by  private  enterprise, 
in  preparing  needed  plans  and  structures.  We  deem  it  important, 
also,  to  call  atteotiou  to  the  preventahle  nuisances  that  arise  from 
maoy  of  the  pubHc  and  private  stables  in  the  city-  That  many  of 
the  stables  in  the  crowded  districts  act  injuriously  upon  the  public 
health  is  testified  by  our  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  yet  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  prevent  the  principal  causes  of  their  offensive  and 
insalubrious  character  by  means  of  sanitary  appliances  and  regula- 
tions. The  doily  employment  of  the  coal  tar  or  the  chlorine  com- 
pounds, and  proper  absorbents,  would  control  the  elimination  of 
the  otfensive  gases,  and  by  this  means,  with  enforced  cleanliness,  a 
serious  and  growing  evil  could  at  once  be  abated. 

(2.)  Veniilathn  and  the  Prevention  of  Overcrowding, — The 
excessive  crowding,  not  only  of  particular  loca]iti<^,  but  of  every 
district  of  this  cityy  must  be  anticipated  as  an  inevitable  destiny ; 
but  this  fact,  instead  of  portending  evil  to  our  physical  welfare, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  that  is  tavorable  to  tlie 
sanitary  interests  of  the  millions  who  will  dwell  here  in  future  time^^ 
if,  in  cxinsequence  of  such  anticipations,  the  hygienic  necessities 
which  are  incident  to  such  aggregation  of  a  population  should 
likewise  be  anticipated  and  provided  for  as  they  slxould  be,  Tiewed 
in  this  light,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  the  existing  wants  of  a  vast 
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population,  the  subject  of  improved  dwelling  accommodations  is 
of  paramount  importance.  The  eiiccessful  operations  of  the  pro- 
posed department  of  social  statistica  and  dwelling  improvement* 
wiU  tend  to  promote  such  works ;  yet  such  are  the  present  neceasitie6 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  city,  in  respect  of  healthy  dwellings, 
that  there  BhouJd  be  no  delay,  on  the  part  of  citizens^  in  com- 
mencing such  practicable  improvements  as  will  prepare  healthy 
domiciles  for  the  hundred  thousand  of  the  lalK>ring  classes  at  present 
dwelbng  in  overcrowded  tenant-houses,  that  have  already  become 
the  localizing  centres  of  disease.  Upon  this  subject  we  submit 
two  suggestions :  !•  Let  numerous  tenant  dwellings  be  constructed 
for  this  and  other  dependent  classcSj  upon  plans  that  shall  be  fully  ap- 
proved by  practical  hygienists,  2.  Let  proper  means  be  immediate- 
ly devised  and  put  into  pmctieal  operation  for  the  introduction  of 
adequate  ventilation  into  the  Ikulty  tenant-houses  of  overcrowded 
localities.  In  regard  to  these  iniprovemenl^  it  will  be  borne  in 
miud  that  the  preparation  of  any  considerable  number  of  improved 
dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes  will  be  a  gradual  work^  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  sanitary  laws  against  the  overcrowding  of  tenantr 
houses^  as  well  as  against  faulty  construction,  there  exists  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  8ucb  alterations  as  will  provide 
for  the  admission  of  sufficient  air  and  sunlight  to  drive  from  those 
crowded  habitiitions  the  causes  of  typhus  and  domestic  pestilence. 
The  voluntary  eflbrts  of  proprietors,  prompted  by  any  influence 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  enlightened  enterprise  of 
public  spirited  capitalistSj  need  to  be  enlisted  in  promoting  this 
kind  of  improvement.t  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  any  great  improvement  in 
tenant  dwellings  that  the  improvement  it&eli*  should  be  clearly  re- 
munerative. But  there  now  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  from  the  re- 
sults of  experience  abroad,  as  well  as  from  the  few  individual  ex- 
amples that  are  presented  in  this  city,  that  improved  dwellings  can 
be  made  to  pay  a  good  percentage,  and  that  the  stated  payment 
of  rents  is  much  more  certain  than  in  ordinary  tenant-houses, 

•  &De  EeconmieadAtmti  [Fourth],  piig«  Ixijcii, 

t  An  tUiiBtration  pf  the  practicability  (itici  mccciS  of  indimdm^  ^J^^rtt  to  wsmro  tbd 
tFaubfortntitioD  or  fcTer-brecttmg  tcnexnci^lf  into  lienlihj  dirdUnga  bu  been  m  progi«a»  tba 
|NUt  few  jiiara  iii  tho  dtj  of  Edinbui^b,  under  the  persistcot  inflacnce  ftod  labor  of  Dr. 
Foulia*    See  nr,  Gainluer'*  Lvdartt  oh  Air  <ind  WaUr^  Note  t 
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The  importance  of  at  once  trndertaking,  by  some  practicable 
means,  to  eecure  the  improvement  of  irentilation  in  the  claea  of 
tenant-houses  that  have  become  fever-nests,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Upward  of  five  hundred  of  these  crowded  abodes  are  at  the  pres- 
ent momentj  or  have  very  recently  been,  visited  v^'ith  typhus  fever, 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  the  same  class  of  dwellings  have  been 
ravaged  by  small- pox  and  infantile  diseases  during  the  period  of 
oar  sanitary  survey.  Besides  these  there  are  between  two  and 
tiiree  thousand  other  tenant-houses  tliat  are  utterly  unfit  for  human 
habitation  unless  their  ventilation  is  improved*  The  work  of 
cleansing,  which  is  required  in  and  about  most  of  this  class  of  ten- 
ant-houses, should  not  be  deferred  for  other  iraproTements,  but  the 
public  safety,  and  the  claims  of  humanityj  require  that  by  some 
means  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  all  these  crowded  dwellings 
Bhould  immediately  have  their  stifling  domiciles  ventilated^  and  at 
the  same  time  be  compelled  to  keep  them  free  from  local  filth. 
The  plans  by  which  tliia  lirst  step  shall  be  taken  in  the  hygienic 
improvement  of  the  common  tenant*houses,  ought  not  to  be  longer 
delftjed  by  our  citizens.  Individual  ettbrt  eaUj  at  least,  produce 
examples  of  the  needed  improvements,  botli  in  old  houses  and  new, 
and  we  already  have  some  instructive  European  examples  of  the 
advantageous  results  of  associated  efforts  and  of  municipal  en- 
couragement in  promoting  this  class  of  improvements**  It  is 
liiglily  d^irable  that  tlie  dwelling  improvements  here  suggested 
ghould  be  commenced  by  private  enterprise  rather  tlian  longer  to 
postpone  them  in  the  hope  of  reformatory  laws,  or  of  corporate 
powers;  and  there  should  be  an  accurately  kept  record  of  the 
sanitary  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  results  of  such  works  of  improve- 
ment, witli  the  design  to  guide  and  encourage  their  further  prose- 
H  eution. 

B  Considerations  of  public  safety  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  city 
^MpQand  that  we  should  look  well  to  the  causes  that  are  inducing 
^^Sc^aive  overcrowdingj  and  sanitary  neglect  in  particular  districts 
of  the  city,  and  among  particular  classes  of  our  population.  Com- 
H  prehensivet  plans  and  practical  efforts  can  avert  serious  evils  that 

•  ^tfse  papers  by  llcnty  Koborts^  Esq.,  oti  the  Frof^rm  and  FtfMmi  Aapei-i  of  ih* 
Mi^vtmentfor  Improving  the  Condiiion  o/  the  Laiforing  Clttut%  /  aful^  Examplm  of  E^qtIm 
^  Provide  Improved  BtBiUifigt  for  the  WerMn^  Cim$ei.     TmmadionM  of  Social  ScUtic* 
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are  dow  rapidly  increasing,  and  ^hicb  will  not  easily  be  overeoTDe 
if  longer  negleeted.  The  causes  which  are  bow  herding  nearly 
half  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  in  densely  packed 
tenant-hoLiseSj  that  are  unnecessarily  aggregated  upon  limited  areas^ 
may  now  be  controlled ;  and,  although  tliis  metropolis  shall  double 
its  population  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  it  probably  will,  its 
public  health  may  nevert!ieless  be  securely  guarded  if  the  laws  of 
public  hygiene  have  sway  in  the  distribution  and  sanitary  regola- 
tiou  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  dwellings.  The  island  upon 
which  the  city  is  situated  embraces  about  thirty-five  square  miles, 
more  thaJi  twenty  of  wliich  are  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the 
dwellings  of  its  inhabitants,'*^  Upon  this  very  limited  Insular  area 
it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  city  and 
the  State  to  guard  the  health  and  safety  of  a  population  exceeding 
three  millions  of  people  at  a  period  that  some  ivho  are  now  living 
may  yet  see.  And  shall  the  evils  w*hich  now  prevail  in  particular 
districts  that  have  reached  the  maximum  rate  of  population  be  per- 
petuated and  entailed  upon  future  generations  when  the  whole 
city  will  be  thus  densly  populated  ?  The  present  and  the  future 
consequences  of  overcrowding  and  of  tlie  neglect  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  forethought  concerning  the  distribution  and  police  of 
tenant  dwellings  can  be  reliably  stated  and  solved  as  problems  in 
sanitary  science.  Upon  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  present  an 
illustration  of  the  logical  and  matliematical  precision  with  which  a 
Bingle  one  of  those  problems  is  wrought  out,  and  its  results  applied. 
Typhus  fever^  as  we  have  stated  in  a  preceding  section,  owes 
its  origin  to  overcrowdings  uncleanlinesa,  and  want  of  ventilation ; 
and  it  is  preventable  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  cleansing.  This 
simple  problem  in  hygiene  has  been  repeatedly  wTought  out  in  the 
dwelling  iniprovements  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  great  cities  of 
England  ;  but  its  scientific  solution  hm  been  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  terms :   "  Among  the  more  common  sources  of  typhus 


•  "  The  bcalth  of  ftny  dty  depcD^k,  in  no  small  degree^  upon  the  dbtribution  of  fbo 
InhabitanU  over  an  area  of  aiifficiefit  extent  to  admit  of  Ihe  free  vcntiltttitm  of  every 
dwclliDg.  When  each  ft  diatjribulion  oblAiDs^  and  aticutjon  ifl  given  to  pemoDftl  and  do- 
me^tio  cleanUaeaa,  a  population  of  £00,000,  or  anj  greater  number,  will  be  as  secure 
ftgftmst  the  invasion  of  typhus  as  are  the  inmates  of  a  comtnodiou^,  cleanly,  and  w^U- 
aired  pnvatii  dwelling,"  Rq^ort  of  CQmmitke  on  Public  H^ffien^^  by  Joseph  M.  Smithy 
ILD,     TranModiQm  AtnericQH^  Medical  AsiodQiiotL,  1850,  page  2S7. 
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fever  are  the  effete  matters  of  the  human  body,  accumulated  and 
lon^;  retained  in  dwelling  places.  The  fucility  and  promptness 
with  which  guch  aecuniulatione  take  place  in  the  crowded  homes 
of  the  poor,  may  he  readily  explained  by  calculating  the  amount 
of  materiak  exc^reted  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  a  definite  number 
of  individuals  living  in  the  habitation,  ,  *  .  The  mass  of  such 
matters  throi^^  out  by  the  lungs  and  skin  by  a  family  of  ten  per- 
sons, within  their  dwelling,  where  their  average  time  indix^rs  13 
twelve  hours  each  day,  is  500  lbs,  every  month,  and  in  one  year  it 
is  BfiSS  lbs-  4  QZ.  The  ejected  animal  matter  aJone^  would  amount 
in  one  month  to  6  lbs*  3  ouncesj  and  in  one  year  to  76  lbs*  .  .  * 
It  we  extend  ibis  mode  of  investigation  to  a  number  of  families,  re- 
siding m  contignoua  tenements,  we  shall  obtain  results  which  may 
forcibly  impress  the  public  hygienist-  >  .  -  The  inhabitants 
of  a  densely  populated  town  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  family , 
living  in  contiguous  or  narrowly  separated  apartments,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  as  certainly  and  speedily  rendered  infectious  as  the 
cells  of  a  prison.^'  *  By  experimental  researches  it  is  shown  that 
the  animal  exhalations  in  crowded  and  unventtlated  apartments, 
are  of  themselves  so  poisonous  as  to  destroy  life^  and  that  the 
game  poison,  when  introducetl  directly  into  the  blood,  or  long  in- 
haled, though  diluted,  produces  exhaustion  and  iever^  and  other 
marked  conditions  of  diseaae.f     Even  the  casual  observer  could 

•  St-e  Report  <>n  Mtf^tne^  before  nnjntioued  (page  cixiiv.,  note),  by  Josepb  M.  Smithy 
ILD*  Tbe  eoncluding  remark  10  the  report  here  reftrred  to,  may  irery  apprapKatelj  be  quotod 
bkUrn  pbce.  The  reporter  states  that :  '^  As  in  »ueh  fiituittLDti?^  typhus  iLud  other  fonos  of 
dyau«  QfiqucstlooAbly  origioate,  it  foilowH  thai  Ihe  me£in»  of  preventing  the  cvU  \s  to 
limit  the  ijmnber  of  inmatca  in  apaJtments  of  given  dimeosiona ;  and  to  provide  dwelling* 
with  »uitabie  apertures  and  suBieient  spuces  ojxiuiid  them  for  veutilaUou.  Such  annitary 
tiieastir««f  with  itt^ntion  to  pergonal  dcanliuej!^  c<Lrri(^d  into  oETect  bj  an  eiBdent  polloe, 
would  put  a  periCKl  to  the  prevalence  of  the  diiiOidcTS  referred  io,  and  at  the  »aiuc  timA 
minliter  k  wboi«some  rebuke  to  the  mepoonary  spirit  of  proprietoi*  aiid  laodlonls." — J^ 
pari^  Ibid.,  page  346, 

Fop  further  practical  stutcraenta  upon  the  stibjoct  of  orercrowdmg  and  want  of  tcd^- 
ktlon  as  the  cau*to*  of  typhu*  and  crowd-polfloning,  we  would  refer  to  the  Bcporta  0/  tht 
Briiitk  I^r  Law  CommistiOTiers  ;  the  ^fdrofmlifmi  BanUarif  Cb»io*!Won,  of  London  ; 
tlw  Eeports  of  Dr.  South  wood  Rmith  and  Br.  Duncan,  on  Fivet  Diiiridt,  tie.  ;  Dr.  J,  R 
6rlieom*a  treatiBe  on  the  Uaa  and  ABuxcm  0/  Mf  v  A  Heport  on  Cholera  in  Mnffhrid^  by 
Dm,  Biilj  and  Gull  |  and  Drs.  D.  B.   Rdd  and  £.  Harm  on  VentihdoH  in  Amirifian 

f  For  valuable  fiiatcmenta  apon  tliia  subject,  see  Chapt^jffl  IL  and  XYIIL   Dr.  Wm.  H. 

Dood's  Trm:Ue  on  Il^enr  ;  the  It'itimony  of  Dr.  G«y,  and  Dr.  South  wood  Smithy  in 

M^oH  ^fStfdth  of  T&wm  OnuT^iifwn,  rol  1^  And  the  IngenkHta  itudles  of  Tbomai 
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not  fail  to  notice  the  outward  Bigns  by  which  this  crowd-poison 
manifests  itself  in  the  sallow  and  Bpiritless  inhahitants  of  uuventi- 
lated  tenant-houses  and  cellars  in  onr  city ;  and  while  this  special 
cause  of  tyjjhiiSj  and  of  that  yital  decay  grimly  termed  **  tenant- 
house  rot,"  is  doing  its  fatal  work  among  the  poor,  and  already  ex- 
tending its  fever-infection  after  tlie  manner  of  the  prison-passagea 
and  neglected  prisoners  of  the  "  Old  Bailey,"  and  the  ^*  Black  A*- 
Bizes,*'  the  same  neglect  of  ventilation  is  producing  consumption, 
flcrofula,  rheumatism,  and  a  multitude  of  incurable  and  pauper- 
izing maladies  tbat  result  from  want  of  fresh  air.  The  definite 
knowledge  fumiahed  hy  physiology  and  animal  chemistry,  enable 
the  sanitary  inquirer  to  estimate  the  period  in  wliich  the  lives  of 
the  occupants  in  crowded  apartments  would  become  extinct  in 
consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  oxygen  and  the  poisoning  by 
carbonic  acid  and  the  animal  exhalations. 

In  many  of  the  tenant-houses  our  Sanitary  Inspectors  found 
the  allotment  of  space  and  air-supply  so  small  tbat^  but  for  a  pre- 
carious and  scanty  ingrees  of  fresh  air  by  crevices  and  unopened 
windows,  whole  families  would  inevitably  perish  in  periods  of  from 
eight  to  thirty-six  hours.  In  some  domiciles  with  large  familiea, 
the  allotment  of  air-space  is  less  than  two  hundred  cubic  feet  to 
each  person,  and  we  know  that  in  1,487  of  the  tenant-houses  of 
our  city  the  pro-rata  allowance  of  cubical  space  to  each  inhab- 
itant is  leas  than  400  feet.  These  houses  are  perpetual  fever-nests, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  medical  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  for%\ard  in  this  Report  should  warrant  compulsory  meafr^ 
urea  to  effect  the  ventilation  of  that  class  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor  and  tlie  ignorant^  in  which  fever-poison  and  tbe  diseases  of 
overcrowding  are  now  generated.  If  there  is  neither  aamtaij 
regulation  nor  law  that  can  be  applied,  still  we  may,  as  citizens 
and  pbilanthropists,  do  much  by  voluntary  agencies  to  induce  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  population^  and  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  needed  improvements  in  the  ventilation  and  sanitary 
care  of  the  crowded  homes  of  the  poor,  and  in  tbe  school-rooms, 
public  balls,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  workeliops  where  tliere  now 
exist  great  and  needless  perils  to  health, 

Taj-lor,  Esq.,  caucemitig  air-poiBOtiing  lo  crowded  direliings.— 1j^  Iltport  of  Mdrop<Uitan 
Sanitary  ComtniMtion.  For  aaroe  resulta  of  cx&ci  cUesjicftl  inquiry  respecting  Ih©  con- 
tmimatod  air  of  dwellings  and  citie;^  s&o  Fa  pom  by  Br.  Angus  Emiih  in  Quari^rfy 
/^mmid  of  iht  Chemkal  Soticty,  Ko.  43. 
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(3.)  Scmiimy  Care  of  Coniuftous  and  Pestilential  Dueams. — 
(<!-)  Upon  this  siiliject  the  Council  recomiiieBds  that  sanitary  regu- 
lations be  enforced  J  with  hearj  penal  ties,  against  the  owners  and 
drirets  of  liacks  and  piiblic  veliieles,  who  are  guiltj  of  transport- 
ing persons  with  small-pox  without  notifying  the  proper  sanitaiy 
officer  of  the  eitj,  or  who  filiall  allow  any  vehicle  that  has  been  so 
employed  to  be  publicly  exposed^  or  in  any  way  occupied  by  other 
persons  without  official  perniiBsion.  Also,  that  it  be  made  a  pun- 
ishable offence  for  any  person  or  tliin^x  that  is  contaminated  with 
^  sniall'pox  to  be  unnecessarily  exposed,  so  as  in  any  manner  to 
spread  the  contagion  to  other  persons,.  (J,)  Va^icinatmn.—lii 
reference  t*  the  means  of  extending  and  insuring  the  benefits  of 
the  vaccine  protection  to  the  greatest  number^  and  to  all  claBses  of 
persons,  it  is  recommended  that  some  properly  orgaiiized  effort  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Xew  York  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  vacci- 
nation, and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  proper  sn- 
pervifiion  and  care  of  its  practical  application-  From  the  period 
when  Jenner  perfected  his  great  discovery  by  devising  peffectly 
rdicMe  rmUwdM  of  applying  the  vaccine  lymph,  nntil  the  present 
time^  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  vaccinators,  so  much  inatten- 
tion to  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  so  selecting  and  apply- 
ing the  lymph  as  to  insure  its  protective  operation,  that  it  be- 
oomes  highly  important  to  have  the  supply,  the  distribution,  and 
the  ^mttutous)  application  of  the  vaccine  vims  committed  to  some 
competent  supervision.*  The  public  Dispensaries  of  this  city  have 
long  been  our  chief  and  best  sonrcea  far  supplying  the  vaccine 
virne,  and  they  are  very  properly  the  accepted  agencies  of  its 
gratuitous  application,  and  did  the  people  of  the  city  and  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ftiUy  understand  the  extent  of  the  benelit  that 
baa  Wen  thus  conierred  by  these  estcellent  institutions  in  this 
bmnch  only  of  the  services  they  render  to  the  public,  it  is  believed 
that  adequate  means  would  be  voluntarily  provided  to  place  their 
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•  Ft«<^tCAl  infomiation  of  tho  most  valuablo  cliftmctcr  relating  to  ihe  pre  vailing  de- 
atid  the  easeiili-il  condlligDa  to  proUi-lite  success  m  vncciimtiycr,  liaa  been  a^jeuinu- 
lllec)  Uy  Dr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ceclv,  Mr*  Marsoti,  and  others  in  England^  tmd  by  Dn  J,  P,  Loinca, 
or  New  York.  M  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  Dr.  Simon  hn»  extended  the  in- 
qtiliy  upon  this  subject  to  definite  resulta.  Of  these,  the  foUowujg  oro  most  Emportant : 
(l.)  Tlte  "  very  imperfbct  and  inaufiiciant  way  "  in  which  Taccindtions  wee  commonly  pcr- 
fimnecl,  {t.)  Imperfect  and  untmat worthy  reaulta  foILowing  the  employment  of  preMtrved 
lymiilL— S«e  Sixih  Report  0/  ths  Medi&U  O^cet  Ut  th^  Frivy  Comtdl^  Appendix,  ISftS* 
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yaccine  department  upon  the  inipn)T©d  basis  which  the  public  wel- 
fare requires.  But  there  needs  to  be  a  skilled  supervision  of  public 
Taccination ;  and  by  every  moral  and  pei^uasi  ve  agencyj  if  not  by 
compulsory  measures,  every  person  in  the  community  should  re- 
ceive vaccination ;  and  in  a  city  like  New  York  it  is  peculiarly 
necessary  that  no  pains  be  spared  to  render  this  work  of  protection 
against  smalbpox  as  effective  and  universal  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  skill  and  superv^ision  that  are  required,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  system  of  tiouae-tohouse  inquiry  and  advice  be  established  in 
all  the  tenant-house  districts  of  the  city,  so  that  at  least  twice  in  each , 
year  all  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  shall  be  fully  insured 
by  competent  medical  authority.  But  in  the  opinion  of  most 
physicians,  and  of  many  of  the  ablest  judicial  minds,  public  Tac- 
cination and  the  measures  for  rendering  it  universal^  congtitute  one 
of  the  lew  obligations  in  which  the  duty  of  the  individual  and  the 
duty  of  society  or  the  State  are  so  reciprocal  and  so  absolute,  that 
compulsory  regulations  requiring  it  are  not  inharmonious  with  the 
spirit  of  our  laws.  Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  upon  this 
question,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  employ  every  available  voluntary 
agency  to  render  the  benefits  of  vaccination  both  universal  and  in* 
the  greatest  degree  trustworthy,  and  to  employ  every  means  of 
persuasion  and  encouragement  to  all  clashes  in  the  community  to 
accept  the  benefits  thus  ofiered.  Hundreds  of  j>eiisons  are  killed 
by  small-pox  every  year  in  our  city  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  vaccination,  and  the  skilful  management  of  its  application.  For 
such  deplorable  and  needless  waste  of  life^  the  intelligence  of  the 
commtmity  should  be  held  morally  responsible. 
{oj)  Femrs,  Not  only  are  the  causes  which  primarily  originate  the 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  entirely  preventable,  but  the  various 
agencies  by  which  the  infection  from  the  sick  is  conimnnicated  to 
other  persons  and  other  places  may  be  controlled,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  fever-poison  wholly  restrained ;  the  instances  related  in  a 
previous  section  of  this  Report  sufficiently  illustrate  the  importance 
of  providing  a  system  of  sanitary  watciifulness  over  the  domicil 
and  neighborhoods  where  tj^jhus  fever  occurs.  Though  it  is  ' 
offspring  of  overcrowding  and  want  of  pure  air  and  pure  alimenta, 
its  power  of  infection  is  a  fcartul  evil  in  populous  neigh borhooda. 
The  local  causes  of  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  ai'e  also  of  a  re- 
movable nature^  and  so  unsuBpected  are  they,  ofteUj  that  the  pub- 
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Uc  welfare  requires  tliero  should  always  be  eompeteiit  sanitary  care 
over  the  prevalence  of  this  fever,  ia  order,  as  in  the  case  of  typhuE, 
to  restrain  the  causes  of  its  further  extension,  and  at  the  same  timo 
mitigate  its  severity  whei^ver  prevailing*  It  is  manitestly  neeea- 
iijy,  therefore,  that  skillful  medical  experts  phould  he  employed 
for  this  and  similar  services,  as  we  have  previously  recommended; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  deem  it  important  that  all  physicians 
and  benevolent  persons  wlio  attend  upon  famiHes  snifering  from 
continued  fever,  in  either  form^  ehould  be  alive  to  tlie  importance 
of  inculcating  proper  instructions  concerning  the  removable  cauaea 
of  these  maladies,  and  that  tliey  should  employ  all  suitable  means 
to  procure  the  immediate  execution  of  needed  sanitary  improve- 
ments wherever  they  discover  the  presence  or  the  causes  of  these 
forms  of  fever.  Frora  the  connnencemeut  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  they  voluntarily  assumed  this  kind  of 
duty ;  and  while  they  discovered  the  prevalence  of  deplorable 
igDorance  and  want  respecting  both  the  specific  and  the  localizing 
causes  of  fever,  they  served  as  the  willing  and  faithful  agents  of 
their  profession  and  the  Citizens'  Association,  in  imparting  needed 
counsel  aud  retraining  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  fever-poisons. 
Commissioned  or  uncommissioned  by  Government,  such  services  by 
medical  experts  stiould  he  unceasingly  in  operation,* 

*  Tbe  pmciicol  vduc  of  fitdllcd  inqmrj  and  advice  respecting  the  prtretitabk  c^ua^ 
of  fever  and  otbe?  pestUentinl  diaeafied  hn&  bc^n  well  tlliistrnti^d  in  all  ttio  grent  citice  which 
h^re  ft  wcll-KjrgMiiZicd  medical  police  ;  but  in  the  dly  of  New  York  the  yoluntary  tUjIs 
and  idtlce  of  &  f^w  DiapcnsaTy  phjsiciaii9f  h&&  been  the  seareiit  approach  to  imy  system 
of  wilUrj  idd  and  protection  e^jojed  by  the  dij^  ejccepting  only  the  tempomty  platiA  of 
medical  inspection  adopted  daring  the  pivvalence  of  choleiu,  and  the  more  complete  meth- 
ods which  hairc  been  eiirried  into  operation  by  the  CouncU  of  Hygiene  and  its  corpa  of 
medical  i^atMit&  However  i^nJunble  such  ToluntaTy  eemce  may  hare  beett^  the  absenoe 
of  power  to  enforce  any  of  the  adricc  thus  grataitoualy  givei)|  has  rendered  much  of  tlmt 
counsel  of  no  effect  where  and  when  it  was  oiodt  needed.  Wltli  truth  does  the  SiinitAry 
Impector  of  the  Twentieth  Diatnct  tesilfy,  as  the  r^nlt  of  experience,  thflt^  bad  the  In- 
ipittiQft  been  invested  ifkh  legal  authority^  they  **  could  easily  have  instituted  n  thorough 
ni^tary  reform  thronghont  the  dty."    (See  Ssookd  Part^  page  248;) 

With  lyphns-fever  and  smalt  poi  in  nearly  ten  tboumnd  domiciles  of  the  poor  and  the 
l^ianaty  wttere  c?cry  circnmslaneo  favored  the  localization  of  infcetion  and  the  propa^ 
llan  of  diMise^  and  wbcfi>  gross  nuisances,  and  eriminal  negligence  of  clcanlinoss,  Tentilap 
tion,  and  medical  police,  demanded  the  prcaenee  of  intelligent  nnthority,  the  Sanitary  In- 
ipectori  juBtly  conclude  thiit  the  work  of  sanltapy  improvement  sbonld^  if  posslbte,  be 
;  by  legal  autboritj  ;  yel,  without  the  aid  of  such  nuthorityj  they  haTe  given  inch 
■nd  instruction  as  Ihcy  could,  and  have  oecadonally  sought  the  aid  of  the  Metro- 
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There  are  rarious  other  sources  of  preventable  disease  of  m 
specific  character,  as  well  as  certain  cati&eB  of  general  impairmeBt 
of  the  public  healthy  that  should  be  subjected  to  the  coiistant  sur- 
veillance of  a  competent  medical  police  in  our  city ;  and  cooeem- 

poliUn  PoHccl  The  recorda  of  many  a  fe^er-tiosi  during  Ihh  mtfej  bftfv  fliiiiro  that  the 
ii^bktive  dUd  judicial  power  of  on  Intelligent  Board  of  Health  wis  as  liuiupeiLBable  aa  the 
executive  atuhority  of  the  Police,    In  aome  Instancea  the  incuimonB  offerer  mla  crowded 

t«ocmeuta  raTuged  oTcry  faniUT^  and  not  infrcf|neiitlj  broke  up  large  famiUea,  making 
fatal  Tjcllinit  of  the  parents^  and  pauperizing  their  survtvmg  di<pendents  ;  often  the  fensr 
has  swept  ihroug^h  the  front  and  rear  domiciles  of  popalotis  tenon t-hiiuses^  and  thcsis&l 
b^n  widely  difliised  hj  the  conflUntly-changing  tenanU.  Jit  the  some  time  the  local  i 
ditioQj  thdt  produce  the  trphoid  or  entmc  form  of  ie^ar  e^st  and  increase  unre«tfaiD«d 
bj  municipoJ  jLuthoritiea  ;  yet  cipcrience  and  ounitary  science  bare  dearly  sbown  t^t  tlia 
canee^  of  fever  are  as  amenable  to  hygienic  regnlaUons  aod  the  oontrol  of  a  sanitarj  poliee 
as  are  the  tranBgrcasors  and  enemies  of  the  civil  laws  to  the  re&trointj  of  tbost;  laws. 

getiitary  inspection  and  the  raithful  execution  of  sanitary  laws  and  regnlationa  should, 
if  pottible^  accotDpany  any  effort  that  mtij  be  put  forUi  for  instructing  the  ignorant  dasa^ 
in  the  duty  of  ielf-eore  against  fever  and  pestilential  dia^LS^s.  We  hare  shown  how  lhi# 
duty  is  performed  by  the  metropolitan  officers  of  health  in  London  (See  page  csr) ;  and  1 
Uln&tTate  the  principle  upon  whidi  Buch  olfidal  labors  can  be  or^gnnbedp  the  foDo 
passage  h  quoted  from  u  import  by  Dr.  Simon,  on  the  orgomzation  and  ^ma  of  saiiitarj 
inspection  imd  Lnquiry ; 

'*  In  order  that  any  Committee^  acting  for  sanitary  prnposos  within  the  city,  shall  hare 
reasotmble  chance  of  iace<^9  in  Ua  endeavors  for  the  pabUo  good,  the  following  means  of 
Information  wiU  be  necessary  for  use : 

**  L  That  an  account  should  be  kept,  coTrectcd  year  by  year^  of  every  hoofo  wUhin  th« 
dCy^  as  to  the  area  of  building,  the  number  of  Boors,  rooms,  windows  ;  as  to  its  ventiloi- 
tlon  ;  aa  to  tta  drainage,  water  supply,  and  other  fadUUes  for  doanlineas ;  a«  lo  lis  ra«lhod 
of  occuiTa6on,  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

'^  S.  That  from  this  aeeuunt  there  should  be  made  ont^  at  least  twice  yearly,  ft  Hat  of 
booitift  and  streets  remaining  In  an  objectionable  samtarj  state  ;  and  a  list  dao  ormeh  ai 
may  have  been  remedied  to  the  satist&etion  of  the  coEnmitlee,  since  the  formation  of  tbeir 
last  preceding  list 

"  3.  That,  while  trad^  injurious  to  health  or  offensive  to  their  neighborhood,  are  stiflap- 
ed  to  coniinue  within  the  city,  tliere  ahaJI  l>e  given  periodical  reportu  on  the  condition  of 
Bueh  estabtishrocnts,  to  the  end  that  they  be  maintained  so  as  to  be  least  detrimental  to 
the  public  health. 

*'  4.  That  record  of  erery  death  registered  as  occni^ng  in  the  population  of  the  city 
should  lie  before  the  committee ;  and 

"  G.  I  consider  it  quite  indispensable  that  they  should  likewise  receive  the  lai^gest  and 
most  accurate  returns  which  can  be  procured  of  all  sicknesa  occurring  among  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  particularly  in  respect  of  all  cpiilemie,  endemic,  and  infectious  disorders,  that 
the  metlical  pnvetitioneni  who  communicate  the  fact  of  illneis  should  likewise  report  the 
eiktenee  of  any  local  cau^e^,  or  other  inHuencGS  of  general  operation,  which  have  tended 
lO  produce,  or  are  tending  to  continue,  such  illnesi. 

**  At  I  formerly  stated  by  aniieipation,  so  now  I  repeat  from  experience,  that  nothing 
deMrvIng  the  name  of  sanitary  administration  can  eiist  In  the  dty  without  accurate  p^ 
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tug  ©ome  of  them  it  ia  liiglily  desirable  that  epecial  inve&tigationfl 
abould  h&  made,  and  that  Iiygieoic  reforms  should  be  suggested 
and  eacoura^ed*  Among  the  more  important  of  these  should  be 
xoentioned  the  sanitary  mgulatiou  of  school-rooms  and  the  lioura 
of  study ;  the  diseases  whicli  are  incident  to  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  sanitary  knowledge  in  various  trades  and  industrial  oceu  pat  ions, 
parti  cularlv  of  such  as  now  induce  pulmonary  consumption  ;  the 
defects  and  misuses  of  tlie  quarantine  or  external  sanitary  system 
of  Ne^v  Tork;  the  necessity  of  sanitary  care  for  syphilitic  and  cer- 
tain other  coBttitutional  diseas^^  among  the  ignorant  elates ;  the 
removable  causes  of  excessiFe  iutantile  mortality ;  the  import- 
ance of  improved  facilities  for  bathing  and  cleanliness  in  tenant- 
bouses  ;  and  the  necessity  and  means  of  providing  better  nursing 
and  care  for  the  sick  poor. 

tiodicil  wleUig^oe  pf  tkVL  Bueb  alcko^s  at  looat  i^  corner  ntider  parochial  treatment,  or 
viilioiit  auch  reports  on  the  local  saiutaiy  coaditions  and  other  causes  of  dLscode  a^  were 
dcBiPed  lo  accompanj  tbiit  Intdligt^cc,  No  health  committee  can.  exbt  for  a  month  without 
it ;  ©or  can  any  oUiL-er,  haviag  proper  respect  for  hia  character^  consent  to  be  con^idcrod 
ffttpqiiil*^'"  for  the  heitlth  of  a  poptilation  whose  iUnesses  he  leama  cmlf  ^om  their  post- 
twoOMi  record  in  the  death  t-c^bter, 

"  DtDfing  the  recent  prevalence  of  cboleroi  the  health  committee  cstablifihed  a  s jit  em 
of  daily  reportA,  Whskt  needed  to  be  dallj,  during  a  period  of  pc9ti]»ice|  Eoight  hHj  be- 
eeme  a  weekly  commmjication  at  all  other  lime?.  •  •  •  »  » 


**  Accord] ogly^  I  have  to  recommend  that  any  committ43e  which  may  undertake  tlie  ad* 
mInistfiiUon  of  aAnitarj  afftilr.^  for  the  city  shalt  be  fumrshed  oa  eompletely  as  posaihto 
with  informadon  of  the  nature  I  huTt^  flp^eified, 

**  Another  element  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  ad?ert,  in  conneetion  with  a  fiitura 
HBiEAry  organisation  fur  the  city,  h  Hub  ;  that  fiome  permanent  arrangement  slwuld  be 
made,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  eiterior  and  inleiior  cleanlincda,  the  enforcement  of 
teafOfigcre^  duties,  the  euppression  of  Dulsanee^f  and  the  like,  should  be  brooch t  under 
habitual  and  lysiematic  surveillance;  one  hy  which  all  breaches  of  your  present  or  futtm* 
•initary  regukUons  may  be  quickly  detected^  and  may  be  rkitod  with  tlicir  approf^riate 
pioaltiefl  as  apcedily  and  aia  certainly  as  ix^ble, 

**  It  ii  !n  respect  of  matters  of  thU  sort^  and  of  auch  only,  that  I  think  the  aerriccfl  of 
the  police  force  might  usefullj  be  employed.  Their  want  of  special  education,  and  their 
eaiployinent  In  other  dutiea,  are  dreumstoneefl  which  appear  to  me  quite  conclusiFo  for 
ot^«ctu^  to  their  utilization  as  unitary  reporters.  But  whUe  I  entertain  the  opinion  that 
tbdr  employment  in  the  latter  direction  would  be  both  fmitlf^e  and  inconvenient,  I  would 
aubmit  that  their  numberi  and  their  diOa^ion  through  the  city  qualify  them  well  to  act 
igAin^l  aU  causes  of  nuisance,  as  Ihej  act  aj^inst  other  olfcnden*,  both  detectively  and 
preTcnUFely/' — depart  on  ihe  Samtar^  CondiO&n.  of  the  Ciiy  of  L^Juhn^  for  ^  ^or 
lSlS-*49.    By  JoHM  SiMOS,  M.D*,  qffic^r  of  HfioJtih. 
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In  concluding  this  Report  we  would  state  that  many  of  the 
Bubjectfi  to  wiiich  it  relates  are  of  a  character  so  plaiiiljdesigTiatiEg 
them  as  legitiraately  requiring  the  interposition  of  legislative 
and  police  control  that  it  has  appeared  inexpedient  for  the  Council 
to  enter  upon  any  detailed  description  of  the  needed  remedial 
meaaiires.  The  objects  sought  by  the  Council  will  have  l>een  at* 
tained  if  its  sanitary  survey  of  the  city,  and  its  analysis  and  expo- 
sition of  the  hygienic  wants  of  the  population,  should  lead  to  a 
more  definite  and  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  sanitary  regulations  and  sanitary  works,  and  to  a  general  regard 
for  the  Laws  of  Health, 

The  Tolnntary  labors  of  inspection  and  inquiry ,  upon  whidi 
this  Report  is  based,  were  promjited  scarcely  less  l»y  deep  convio- 
tions  of  the  claims  of  humanity  and  of  society  at  large,  than  by 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Citizens'  Asaociation  of  New  York, 
for  whose  consideration  it  13  now  submitted,  "With  an  obvious 
necessity  for  such  efforts  by  volimtury  agencies;  with  an  in- 
creasing prevalence  and  neglect  of  the  removable  source  of  disease, 
particularly  of  fevers,  small -pox,  and  other  fatal  maladies ;  with 
the  iearful  overcrowding  and  sanitary  neglect  of  the  tenant-houses, 
and  tlie  ignorant  and  dependent  classes  of  the  city ;  and  with  the 
claims  of  our  vast  armies,  that  its  brave  men  should  neither  en- 
counter needless  dangers  from  communicable  maladieti  at  this  chief 
mart  of  transportation,  nor  themselves  become  the  agents  and 
victims  of  epidemics  that  so  commonly  follow  in  the  path  of  wars ; 
together  with  the  growing  evils  of  a  defective  sanitary  government 
of  the  city,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  its  hygienic  necessities  and  perils,  rendered  it 
plainly  our  duty  to  respond  to  the  request  of  our  fellow-citizens  in 
as  thorough  and  practical  a  manner  as  possible. 

With  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  the  Council  and  its  corps  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  entered  upon  the  proper  hygienic  inquiries  that 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  advice  and  cooperation  which  the 
Association  and  the  public  might  justly  require,  Tiie  plan  of  tlicte 
inquiries  was  comprehensive  and  detinitei  The  methods  of  the 
undertaking  have  consisted  in  the  organization  and  distribution  of 
labors  which,  as  physicians,  we  believed  to  be  botli  practicable  and 
necessary  as  the  basis  of  sanitary  works  in  this  city.  Of  counsel 
in  so  short  a  period,  and  with  other  duties  pressing  upon  om-  time 
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and  attention  J  it  has  been  impossible  to  present  as  complete  results 
ifi  the  importance  of  sucli  gubjcicts  of  inquiry  demand ;  yet  in 
some  of  the  inspection  districts,  and  upon  some  of  tlxe  more  urgent- 
ly import  ant  subjecta  of  investigation,  we  have  reached  such  re- 
Biilts  as  most  need  to  receive  the  pablic  attention.  In  Bome  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  Tliird,  the  Fourth,  the  Eleventh,  the  Tweltthj  the 
Eighteenth,  theTwentiethjand  tlie  Twenty-fiftlij  it  was  found  practi- 
cable to  give  more  special  completeness  to  the  iBquiries  concerning 
the  localizing  causes  of  disease,  as  well  an  regarding  the  attendant 
physical  and  social  wants,  than  in  soma  of  the  others  ;*  but  in  all 
of  the  districts  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  laborious  research, 
of  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  presented  in  this  Repoil, 

Definite  information  respecting  the  nature,  the  causes,  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  circumstances  of  preventable  disease,  excessive  mor- 
tality, social  debasement,  and  pauperism  in  our  midst,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  convictions  of  public  duty ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose, 
and  not  from  any  willingness  to  expose  the  shame  of  our  city  or 
the  woe©  of  ignorance  and  poverty j  that  we  allow  many  disagreeable 
details  of  illu&tration  to  enter  into  this  Report.  To  the  physicians 
who  have  been  engaged  in  these  laboi-Sj  the  ultimate  results  of  their 
inquiries,  and  of  tlie  sanitary  works  which  they  see  to  be  necessary 
for  the  redemption  of  the  dependent  and  satfering  classes  from 
pauperizing  and  fatal  burdens^  and  whicli,  as  physicianSj  they 
equally  well  know  to  be  vitally  important  to  tlie  public  welfare, 
Beein  to  be,  and  they  certainly  are,  too  momentous  to  be  postponed 
for  the  possible  enactment  of  compulsory  laws  wliich  may  yet  be  se- 


*  Jt  Is  scared  J  necessuj  to  stale  tb&t,  as  iho  pnm&ry  objf^ct  of  tha  Sanitary  Su^ 
t^  WBJ  ihe  mcqtusitiOQ  of  definite  and  complete  infartnation  regarding  the  hygienic  coodi* 
^oa  of  ercry  itrect  Mid  block  In  tbe  cliy^  the  specinl  reports  which  the  Council  now  sub- 
mi$«  u  «  body  of  ef Ideoco  hj  no  mmfa  conrej  ad  adef|uate  idea  ot  the  Ubors  p<^rformcd 
ttd  lil«  nscorda  made  by  the  mdividaid  injspcqtgrs.  Particular  success  in  eompieiin^  eer- 
tiM  brtacb^  of  latiitnij  inquiry  was,  of  course^  to  be  attaln<^  onJy  m  the  sm  filler  or  tbe 
mOtt  ipAraely4nbttbited  dbtricU,  m  for  example  in  the  Fuartb  Ward.  la  that  diatriot  the 
Inspector  and  Ma  assistant  were  enabled  to  earry  out  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  Council  Tory  fully 
la  regard  to  social  flAtittioa,  otOFCirowding^  aod  the  aggregation  aqd  ni^lect  of  tetumi- 
haaaes,  la  their  relation  to  life  and  health.  Similarly  thorough,  though  less  complete, 
cIndJei  in  this  and  other  braacbes  of  the  inquiryi  have  been  made  ia  severai  du^trict^  but, 
for  obriDUit  reason  a,  the  social  and  unitary  chart,  which  we  bare  cau9ed  to  be  prepared 
la  illufitrate  a  particular  branch  of  inquiry  in  a  single  district,  roay  serve  as  a  general  illu«- 
limtiou  of  the  purposes  and  tbe  thoroughness  of  the  surrey,  [See  the  Social  and  Samiary 
Charl^  in  Fourth  iHsirici  Ikport^  SicoKO  Paat.] 
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cured  tinder  the  operation  of  increased  popular  intelligence  or 
under  the  terror  of  disastrous  epidemics.  In  the  spirit  of  their 
vocation  J  as  observers  and  interpreters  of  the  laws  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, they  would  invoke  the  intelligence  and  public  concern  of  theijr 
fellow-citizens  to  serious  consideration  and  action  upon  the  facta 
submitted  in  this  Keport,  and  would  urge  that  the  most  neetied 
and  practicable  plans  of  voluntary  works  of  sanitary  improvement 
he  speedily  undertaken,  and  that  earnest  and  unremitting  efforta 
be  made  to  secure  the  adoption  and  success  of  the  sanitary  regula- 
tionSj  which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  healtlu 
Persistent  and  wisely-directed  efforts,  the  diffusion  of  popular  in- 
formation, together  with  the  influence  of  snccessfiil  examples  of 
sanitary  works,  and  the  operation  of  sanitary  ixspjalations  in  special 
instances,  may  eventually  give  popular  suecesa  to  the  duties  and 
the  laws  of  a  good  sanitary  government. 

Earnestly  as  we  would  strive  to  secure  the  application  of  ade- 
quate laws  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  public 
healthj  we  would,  with  equal  earnestness,  and  for  the  same  ends, 
urge  that  individual  and  organized  efforts  be  put  forth,  for  all  these 
agencies  must  eventually  cooperate  in  giving  to  the  population  of 
this  city  that  protection  to  life  and  health  which  an  enlightened 
people  claim  to  be  due  to  all  claijses  of  society.  Though  now,  in 
the  midst  of  a  national  struggle  as^ainst  a  terrible  rebellion,  the 
work  of  local  improvements  and  the  progress  of  Banitary  science 
need  not  and  must  not  be  wholly  interrupted.  The  mental  activilr 
and  popular  energies  that  characterise  the  present  period  need  to 
be  directed  to  lasting  and  life-saving  works  that  shall  strengtlien 
the  present  and  benefit  all  future  generations,  "Peace  has  its 
victories  as  well  as  war,"  says  one  of  the  most  practical  philanthro- 
pbts  of  our  day ;  "  and  it  also  has  its  unnecessary  losses  from  disease 
and  death ;  only  the  losses  of  peace  are  greater  than  those  of  war, 
because  they  are  daily  and  constant/'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  Uiat  favor  or  retard  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  sanitary  works,  it  appeal's  to  he 
plainly  the  duty  of  enlightened  citizens  to  enter  upon  comprehen- 
eive  and  untiring  efforts  that  shall  nltimately  overcome  the  evils 
which  we  have  described  in  this  Report.     Come  what  events  there 


*  Flopciice  Nigbtingala  :  ^Mnitarjf  Ref&rm  under  Lord  Ilerhtrt 
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may  to  affect  the  physical,  social,  politicalj  or  commeneia]  interests 
of  the  city,  let  it  be  borne  iu  luiDd  that  Sanitary  Science  and  Ita 
preventive  skill  are  of  more  value  to  our  fellow  beings  and  to  this 
city  than  all  the  curative  arts  of  medicine  and  snr^ery ;  that  the 
evils  which  now  bear  so  heavily  upon  tlie  poorer  classea  already 
seriously  endanger  the  sanitary  safety  of  all  other  classes,  and 
maltiply  the  social  perils  and  public  burdens  of  the  city  ;  that  a 
practical  and  comprehensive  application  of  sanitary  knowledge  in 
specific  works  of  improvement  is  both  necessary  and  comj>etent  to 
rescue  the  city  from  existing  evils,  and  to  guard  it  from  the  far 
greater  perils  that  are  impending ;  that  a  careful  regard  for  human 
life  and  welfare  is  an  unerring  index  of  social  advancement ;  and 
that  it  is  an  imperative  demand  of  civilization  and  a  duty  to  Lu- 
inanity  to  seek  out  and  restrain  the  preventable  sources  of  disease, 
debasement,  and  paiiiDerism,  which,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are 
found  closely  allied*  To  show  by  what  agencies  and  to  what  ex- 
tent human  life  and  the  public  health  in  this  city  are  needlessly 
and  wrongfully  endangered,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
important  means  of  sanitary  improvementj  we  submit  this  Eeport 
with  the  accompaning  body  of  Evidence, 

JOSEFH  M.  SMrra,  ILB^  Fntidmt, 

WIX.LAKD  PARKEE.  SLD.,  FiM-Prwidffli; 

VALEA'TIXE  MOTT.  M.I>*» 

EDWARD  liKLAFlELD,  MD^ 

ALONZO  CLARK,  M.D., 

mjRDOX  BUCK,  M-D., 

JAMKS  ft.  WOOD,  M,D^ 

JAMES  AKDEftSON,  M.D^ 

CHARLES  HENSOEEL,M.D., 

ALFli£l>  C.  POST,  M.D., 

ISAAC  E.  TATLOE,  M.D., 

JOHN  W,  DEAPEE,  M.l>^ 

K.  OGDEN  DOREMtra,  MSk^ 

&T£rilEN  8MITII.  M,D., 

HEyRY  a  BULKLEY»  WD., 

ELiaUA  EAREI9,  M,D.,  Seartlary, 

Mmnbert  of  tA«  CoufieiU 
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SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


FIRST  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

SECOND  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

THIRD  DISTRICT,    (Section  A,)  Dr. 

THIRD  DISTRICT,    (Section  B,)  Dr. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT,    (Section  A,)  Dr. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT,    (Secti^m  B,)  Dr. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

NINTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

NINETEENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTIETH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-FIRST  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-SECOND  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-THIRD  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-SrXTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 

TWENTY-NINTH  DISTRICT,  Dr. 


Joseph  A.  Honsll,  SamUtry  Jwpedor, 
Isaac  L.  Millspaugh,  SanUary  £upedor, 
Hampton  Habriot,  Saniiary  hupedor. 
B.  M.  Eekkkt,  SanUary  Impodor, 
Ezra  R.  Pulukg,  Samiary  hupodor, 
EvERABDUS  B.  Warner,  SanUary  Intpedor, 
James  W.  Purdt,  Sanitary  Impedor, 
Wm.  F.  Thoi^  SanUary  ^upeetor. 
P.  Nolan,  SanUary  Intpedmr. 
J.  T.  Eennedt,  Sanitary  Intpeelor, 
Oscar  G.  Smith,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
John  C.  Acheson,  Sanitary  Intpedor. 
James  L.  Brown,  Sanitary  Inspector. 
F.  A.  Burrall,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Robert  Newman,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
E.  W.  Derbt,  Sanitary  Intpeetor. 
James  Ross,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
W.  C.  Hunter,  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Guido  Furman,  Sanitary  Inqtector 
H.  M.  Field,  Sanitary  Inspedor, 
J.  R.  Mansfield,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
E.  H.  Janes,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
James  L.  Little,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
R.  L.  Parsons,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Ellsworth  Eliot,  Sanitary  Inxpcdor, 
RoBEBT  Stewart,  Sanitary  Iwpector. 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  Sanitary  Inxpcdor, 
H.  MoBTDCEB  Bbush,  Sanitary  Inspedor, 
Alexandeb  Hadden,  Sanitary  Inspedor, 
L.  A.  RoDENSTEiN,  Sanitary  In^Mdor, 
J.  0.  Fabbington,  Sanitary  Inspector. 


Bo mcD ARIES. — This  duirid  u  hounded  north  hy  Eeadt  Street^  east  hy 
Brt^adieay^  south  and  west  hy  the  North  River*  It  comprises  part  of  the 
Firsimidthewhohofthe  Third  Ward. 

Topography, — That  part  of  the  district  Ijing  between  Greenwich 
Street  and  tlie  North  Biyer  is  nearly  level,  and  h  but  little  elevated 
ahoTe  tide-water-  The  portion  east  of  Greenwich  Street  rises  gradually 
and  aniformly  tmtO  it  reaches  the  height  of  20  to  35  feet  above  tide- water 
at  the  line  of  Broadway-  The  fonoer,  or  level  portion,  is  wholly  of  made 
ground,  lying  almost  entirely  ootaide  of  the  original  shore-line  j  that  line 
Tery  nearly  correspondinof  with  Greenwich  Street,  hut  at  iome  points 
reachiag  further  eaatwardly.  This  artificially-formed  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict was  mainly  filled  up  with  earth  taken  from  the  more  elevated  sec- 
tionfi  of  the  island.  The  portion  of  the  district  east  of  Greenwich  Street 
is  compofied  of  natural  sandy  alluvium,  and,  from  ita  porosity  and  eleva- 
tion, constitutes  a  favorable  basis  for  the  location  of  human  habitations ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tlte  artificially-formed,  or  level  portion,  from  its 
filigbt  elevation  above  tide- water,  is  constantly  saturated  with  moisture,  so 
that  ceOar$  and  baaemonts  of  dwellings  erected  on  it  are  damp  and  in« 
mlnbrioiiat  and  at  times^  during  veiy  high  tides,  wholly  untenantable ; 
while,  from  it#  too  level  character,  its  drainage  is  imperfect  and  its  gutters 
eonstanily  filled  with  filth*  The  influence  of  these  topograpliical  condi- 
tions upon  the  puhhc  health  is  cliiefly  evident  in  two  important  particulars  ; 
Firstly,  the  dampness  of  basements  and  cellars  located  upon  made  ground 
of  so  moist  a  nature,  is  largely  productive  of  rheumatic  and  other  inflam- 
matory and  chronic  disorders  in  those  who  from  necessity  or  otherwise 
are  forced  to  occupy  them ;  and,  secondly,  in  those  level  streets  the 
accumulation  of  street  filth,  garbage,  and  house-slops,  is  much  more  rapid 
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than  in  those  Bireeta  where  an  IncliBed  grade  insuTea  good  dj^inage ;  ftnd^ 
aa  a  coDsequence,  thej  emit  emanatioiia  mogt  intolerable  to  the  WffDStM 
and  verj  Mghly  deleterious  to  health. 

Steeets* — The  streets  of  tlua  district  are  quite  regular  in  their 
arrangement,  partictilarly  in  its  upper  half.  They  are»  for  the  roost  part, 
straight  and  of  good  width.  The  exceptions  are  MornF,  Rector^  Thamej, 
Carlisle,  Cedar,  Temple,  Edgar  Streets,  and  Trinity  Place,  which  are  ao 
narrow  as  harely  to  aflbrd  ipane  for  ordinary  Tehicles  to  pa#8  each  other. 
Greenwich,  Washington,  and  West  Streets  run  nearly  due  north  and  souths 
parallel  with  the  Korth  River  aad  with  each  other*  Broadway  direiget 
somewhat  Irom  the  direction  of  these  streets  in  a  more  northeasterly  course. 
The  remaining  streets,  except  Trinity  Place,  College  Place,  Church  Street, 
and  Temple  Street,  traverse  the  district  at  right  angles  with  Broad- 
way, 

Broadway  is  paved  with  the  Rusa  pavement,  which  is  superior  to  all 
other  kinds  in  durability  and  cleanliness,  hut  it  has  tmfortunately  hecoixie 
BO  smooth  that  it  affbrtls  an  unsafe  footing  for  horgtes*  Battery  Plaee, 
Fulton,  Greenwich,  Chambers,  and  parts  of  Washington,  West,  and  Reade 
Streets,  and  Park  Place,  are  paved  with  Belgian  pa vement»  which  has  most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Rusa  pavement  without  its  slippery  charaetex. 
Cortlandt  Street  was  partly  paved  witli  iron  blocks,  but  these  have  in 
part  been  replaced  with  Belgian  blocks.  The  remaining  itreeta  and 
alleys  of  the  district  are  paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  in  several  placet 
have  been  much  broken  up  during  the  past  summer. 

This  kind  of  pavement  has  two  marked  disadvantages :  In  the  first 
place,  from  its  instability  it  is  frequently  out  of  repair,  thereby  greatly  ijo- 
peding  the  passage  of  heavy  loads.  In  the  second  place,  cobble-stone 
pavement,  from  its  greater  inequality,  retains  much  more  street  filth  and  is 
with  more  difficulty  cleaned  than  Belgian  pavement,  and  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  impure.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
a  marked  degree  during  the  past  summer  in  Morris,  Rector,  Carlisle 
Streets  and  parts  of  Washington  Street,  all  of  which  have  been  much  of 
the  time  in  a  very  filthy  slate.  Although  this  is  true  of  all  streets 
where  a  tenant-house  population  is  found,  whatever  the  kind  of  pavement, 
Btill  the  difference  between  the  cobble  stone  and  Belgian  pavement  in 
the  above-mentioned  particulars  has  been  too  marked  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  most  casnal  observer, 

Seweilage. — All  the  principal  streets  of  the  district  are  provided 
with  sewersy  except  here  and  there  a  short  space  not  essential  to  the 
general  system^  These  sewers  empty  into  the  river  between  high  and 
low  water*     While  the  street  sewerage  of  the  district  is  thai  general^ 
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0till  numerous  build inga  that  have  no  sewer  connectioDa,  and 
many  of  these  are  dwellings-  The  absence  of  such  aewerage  ia  a  serious 
tvil^  a&  without  it  drainage  is  imperfect,  and  pure  air  an  imposaibility* 
Waste  water  and  hou&e-slops  of  all  kinds  are  deposited  in  the  adjacent 
gMers  to  corrupt  the  atmosphere,  wliile  the  conteats  of  privies  accumu- 
late for  months,  and  add  their  quota  to  the  effluvia*  Several  of  the  moit 
populous  tenant-houses  along^  Greenwich,  Washington,  and  their  iuter- 
iectin^  strecta,  are  thus  deficient* 

8<10A2£S. — The  squares  of  the  district  number  6G,  of  which  about  a 
fbmtlif  inclodiag  all  those  Ijing  wholly  upon  the  elevated  ground  adjacent 
to  Bitiailway^  are  in  good  sanitary  coaditioD,  one  quarter  in  a  mixed 
■■nitary  oondition.  Thesse  squares  are  on  the  easterly  side  of  Greenwich 
Street.  They  are  in  part  located  on  made  or  reclaimed  ground,  and  in 
part  on  dry,  elevated  soil,  and  consist  partly  of  new,  and  partly  of  old 
buiJdin^,  many  of  which  are  (enant-hoases,  having  all  the  worst  t^atures 
of  their  chisn).  The  remaining  squares  are  iu  a  bad  sanitary  condition, 
a0d  include  all  those  situated  on  the  made  ground  west  of  Greenwich 
Stntet,  The  insalubrious  condition  of  these  squares  ia  due  to  their  loca- 
liou  on  ground  reelnimed  by  "  filling  in  '*  with  all  the  loose  refuse  of  the 
dry.  The  bueemeiits  are  damp  and  badly  drained^  and  the  streets  are 
filthy. 

luTHABrrAKts. — The  inhabitants  of  the  dietrict  are  largely  of  foreign 
birth.  It  would  be  eaie  to  estimate  that  about  onenhalf  are  of  Irish  nar 
f,  onc-quarter  German^  and  the  remainder  Americans,  Swedes, 
fe-  Of  the  resident  population^  there  are  but  few  whose  means 
cnahle  them  to  live  witliout  employment  of  some  kind.  In  the  absence 
of  an  accurate  census,  we  conclude  that  two-thtrds  are  laborers  and  me- 
chanics with  their  families ;  the  balance  are  composed  of  retail  shop- 
keepers, as  grocers  and  dram-sliop  keepers,  clothing  merchants,  shoe- 
dealers,  butchers,  and  hakei-s,  and  keepers  of  hotels,  sailors  aud  emigrant 
boarding-hooseat  and  brothels*  There  are  but  few  of  the  educated  and 
retfined  class,  and  but  little  ostentatious  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  characteristics  are,  a  medium  grade  of  intelligence  and  a  com- 
mendable amount  of  ladustry,  intermixed  largely  with  ignorance,  deprav- 
ity, pauperism,  and  dissipation  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  Quite 
a  large  clement  of  the  population  here  may  be  termed  floating,  consisting 
of  travellers,  emigrants,  sailors,  and  vagabonds  without  a  habitation  and 
almost  without  a  name* 

An  illustration  of  the  incongruous  crowding,  and  the  perilous  charac^ 
teriiticd  of  a  large  class  of  the  tioating  population  that  strangely  mingles 
nitli   the  more  permanent  residents  of  this   lower  district  of  the  cityi 
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chanced  to  be  presented  npao  occasion  of  a  visit  of  inspection  here  hj  a 
member  of  the  CotiBcil  of  Hygiene,  last  sommer. 

On  reaching  a  certain  squalid  oM  tenant-ljou*e  m  Washington  Street, 
that  gentleman  remarked :  "  We  ehall  find  the  footprints  of  typhu« 
among  the  residents  of  this  rookery/'  Passing  from  apartment  to  apart- 
ment until  vc  reached  the  upper  garret,  we  found  every  place  crowded 
with  occupants,  one  room  only  5^  X  9  feet,  and  a  low  ceiling,  containing 
two  adults  and  a  daughter  of  twelve  years,  and  the  father  working  as  s 
shoemaker  in  the  room ;  while  in  the  upper  garret  were  found  a  eoapk 
of  dark  rooma  kept  by  haggard  cronea,  who  nightly  supplied  lodgings  to 
twenty  or  thirty  vagnhonds  and  homeless  persons*  This  w^retched  hiding 
place  of  men,  women,  and  giils,  w^ho  in  such  places  become  dally  more 
vicious  and  more  trretched,  had  long  been  a  hot-bed  of  typhus,  seven  of 
til©  lodgerB  having  been  sent  to  the  f over-hospital,  while  permanent  resi- 
dents in  the  apartments  on  lower  floors  had  become  infected  with  the  same 
malady,  and  some  had  died.  We  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  then  €%' 
pressed  by  that  member  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  that  a  Model  Lodging 
Honie  in  the  First  D  is  I  net  has  become  a  sanitary  as  well  as  a  moral  ne- 
ceseity* 

BuiLDrKGS. — The  bnildlngs  of  this  districtj  of  which  there  are  1,518, 
present  &  great  diversity  of  sl^e,  style,  and  character*  Here  are  the 
dilapidated  structures  or  mouldering  mins  of  buildings  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  side  by  side  with  the  proudest  triumphs  of  modern  arclii- 
tectore-  There  stands  the  humble  domicile,  a  single  story  in  height,  in  the 
shadow  of  vast  piles  that  tower  grandly  toward  the  heavens ;  old  family 
mansions  that  filly  years  ago  were  the  homes  of  wealth  and  lu^cnry,  are 
here  found  in  juxtaposition  with  those  abominations  of  our  city,  modem 
built  tenant-houses;  the  old  family  residencea  are  themselves  now  fr^ 
quently  converted  into  tenant-honseB. 

Of  strictly  piivate  residences  occupied  by  a  single  famHy,  there  arc 
hut  very  few-  Boarding-houses  for  sailors  and  emigrants,  small  hotcb, 
and  buildings  occupied  in  part  for  business,  and  in  part  by  one,  two,  or 
three  families,  but  not  enumerated  as  tenant-houses,  are  somewhat  nu-* 
merous.  They  may  be  estimated  as  constituting  about  one-hall*  of  the 
buildings  marked  as  dwellings.  This  class  of  dwellings  are  mostly  of 
considerable,  and  some  of  them  of  great  age.  They  are  still  for  the  most 
part  in  a  fair  sanitary  condiiion ;  their  apartments  arc  usually  spacious 
and  airy ;  their  halls  and  passages  of  good  width,  well  lighted  and  weU 
ventilated.  These  buildings  are  almost  never  in  the  rear  j  their  occupanu 
are  of  a  class  that  observe  sanitary  laws  to  a  creditable  extent  in  the 
care  of  their  domiciles.     There  are  wanting,  howeverj  some  of  the  con* 
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Temenees  af  modern  eons truci ion,  as,  for  example,  tliey  are  not  well  suppyeti 
with  water,  lavatory  conveaiences,  interior  water-closets,  baths,  ranires,  &c, 

TEKA^^T-ITorsES — Of  tcnant-housea  there  are  241  is  this  dlatrict,  24 
of  wbieh  are  rear  huildings.  The  groat  majoritj  of  theso  houses  are  old 
famHj  resideuceai  many  of  which  were  once  of  the  better  elass.  As  a 
role  this  class  of  teuant-hotiaes  is  in  better  accordance  with  hjgienic 
lawa  than  those  of  modem  construction  and  originally  designed  as  such* 
Thi^  have  fewer  and  larger  apartments,  higher  ceiOngSj  larger  dormito- 
ries, wider  and  better  lighled  and  ventilated  haUs,  stairways  and  passages, 
Mid  Uiair  latrines,  although  less  frequently  sewered,  are  further  removed 
to  the  rear  of  the  domicile.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  the  rtde,  as 
In  cases  where  these  old  buildings  have  been  repartitioned  and  cut  up  into 
numerouB  small-sized  and  ill'Vonlilated  apartments  ;  and  where  this  is  the 
cose  tbey  preseut  the  very  worst  features  of  insalubrity  to  be  found  in 
any  c!as3. 

In  the  couMruction  of  many  modem  tenant-houses ^  it  would  appear 
that  hygienic  laws  and  sanitary  requirements  have  been  estimated  as  of 
only  aecoudary  importance j  the  great  problem  being  how  to  domicile  the 
^eatest  number  of  families  on  a  given  area.  And  in  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  in  this  district,  lies  the  great  overshadowing  cause 
of  insalubrity,  before  which  all  others  combined  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  tenant-houses  is  the  small  size  of 
their  apart men(^^  whereby  ensues  overcrowding  in  each  family.  The  com* 
moa  mode  of  arranging  them  is  as  follows ;  On  a  lot  of  ordinary  size, 
25  X 100  feet,  vnll  be  erected  a  front  house  25  X  50,  and  a  rear  house  25  X  25 
witli  a  court  25  x  25,  and  frequently  lessj  in  which  are  usually  loeated 
hydrant,  cesspool,  and  privj\  These  houses  are  commonly  five  and  fre- 
quently six  stories  in  height  above  the  basement.  The  principal  rooms, 
of  which  there  are  four  to  each  floor,  occupy  the  width  of  the  building, 
front  and  rear,  with  small  bedrooms  between,  one  to  each  main  Toom. 
This  arrangement  gives  accommodation  to  four  fannlies  on  each  floor, 
making  in  a  six-story  building  twenty-four  families.  Each  family  aver^ 
agea  five  members,  and  frequently  more,  as  it  is  common  for  the  oceu* 
pants  of  these  houses  to  take  lodgers.  In  this  arrangement  each  person 
haa  a  little  over  10  square  feet  of  ground  area,  and  480  cubic  feet  of  air 
«pac«  in  the  whole  house.  In  the  apartments  the  allowance  of  air  space 
ia  317  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  dormitories  but  80  feet  to  each  person.  Thia 
Is  the  average,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  where  the  overcrowding 
fiff  exceeds  this.  In  addition,  the  facilities  for  ventibting  these  small 
•|iartoie&ta  are  often  wholly  confined  to  doors  and  windows,  hall-ways 
a&d  paasagea  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  tlio  house  is  often  suiTOunded  by 
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others  of  greater  height,  shutting  out  the  cheerful  and  health-giying  infhi- 
ences  of  sunlight  and  air. 

The  common  mode  of  disposing  of  garbage  and  house-slops  adds  still 
fhrthcr  to  the  insalubrious  influences  hj  which  these  dismal  abodes  an 
surrounded.  Whether  cesspools  and  garbage  boxes  are  provided  in  the 
majority  of  tenant-houses  or  not,  the  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  street,  where 
it  emits  the  most  nauseous  odors,  and  contaminates  the  atmosphere  of  tin 
locality.  In  the  rear,  also,  the  inevitable  but  much-abused  privj  may  be 
found,  oflcn  at  the  very  door  of  the  house,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  tern 
in  the  worst  condition  possible.  The  scats  and  floor  are  covered  wiUi 
filth,  emitting  noxious  gases.  These  '^  necessaries  "  afford  from  thdr  ooofi* 
tion  no  comfort,  and  from  their  location  no  feeling  of  retirement. 

A  marked  example  illustrating  many  of  the  above^nentioned  i 
of  insalubrity  may  be  seen  in  Washington  Street,  near  its  lower  1 
tion,  in  which  a  row  of  the  worst  class  of  tenant-houses  stands  in  rear  of 
those  of  similar  character,  covering  three  ordinary-sized  lots.  One  of 
the  front  houses  is  four  stories  in  height,  the  other  two  three  stories  each** 
The  first  floor  of  one  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  stable ;  that  of  the  otkor 
two  is  occupied  by  groggeries  of  the  lowest  class.  The  upper  floon  of 
all  these  buildings  are  divided  into  numerous  tenements,  most  of  whidi 
are  small,  and  deficient  in  light  and  ventilation.  The  rear  row  ocmsiats 
of  thrcc-story  buildings,  uniform  in  size  and  arrangement.  The  first 
floor  is  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  court  in  front,  and  from  want  of 
proper  drainage  is  subject  to  more  or  less  flooding  during  heavy  rains. 
Each  floor  is  divided  into  six  main  rooms,  with  two  small  bedrooms  in 
rear  of  each,  making  fifty-four  apartments  in  the  row  exclusive  of  halt 
ways.  All  these  apartments  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  the 
poorest  class  of  tenement  population.  The  space  between  these  front  and 
rear  buildings  varies  from  sixteen  feet  at  one  end  to  thirty  at  the  other. 
Tliis  space  is  occupied  by  a  small  stable  and  numerous  rickety  sheds, 
privies,  &c.,  and  piles  of  refuse  wood,  boards,  and  broken  furniture,  leav- 
ing a  clear  space  of  about  six  feet  for  passage  way.  One  of  the  privies 
stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  rear  houses,  at 
the  distance  of  six  feet.  The  other  is  some  twelve  feet  from  the  door  of 
another  house.  Tliis  court  is  surrounded  by  the  high  walls  of  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings  on  all  sides,  and  is  reached  by  two  narrow 
passages,  one  at  eiUier  extremity  of  the  premises,  which  passages  are 
constantly  used  by  children  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  a  latrine. 
Throughout  all  these  quarters,  apartments,  halls,  stairways,  passages, 
privies,  court,  &c.,  the  utmost  neglect  of  all  hygienic  laws  prevails.    And 

*  See  CDgraviDg  from  a  photographic  picture  of  these  premises  on  the  next  p«ge. 
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in  addition,  the  street  throughout  this  whole  neighborhood  presents  habit- 
nfdW  the  Tileat  condition  of  fihh,  and  reeks  with  most  offensive  odors. 
Typhua  fever  and  mcaslBS  were  TBiy  prevalent  here  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  eeveral  cases  of  which  were  fatal «  In  my  weekly  reports  of 
**  pestileatial  discasea  and  itisalubriotm  quarters,"  I  have  had  frequent 
ocoasion  to  describe  the  condition  of  families  and  diseases  in  the  premises 
that  are  here  photo^aphcd.  The  sneoessM  work  of  the  artist  in  this 
picture  renders  unnecessary  any  further  description  of  these  equaiid  and 
pestiferous  tenements,  aud  their  noisome  fronting  of  dilapidated  and 
oTerflowing  privieij  and  a  dismal.,  narrow^  flooded  court.  That  eruptive 
fevers,  typhiiSi  and  physical  decay  may  always  be  aeeu  here,  is  certainly 
not  surprisiug. 

These  a.re  some  of  the  characteristics  pertaining  to  tenant-houses 
ma  a  class,  yet  there  are  some  laudable  exceptions  in  which  exist  much 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  consequent  comfort  aud  good  healtbi  and  which 
show  that  much  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  ia  the  care  of  their 
domiciles,  as  well  as  upon  their  size  and  location. 

The  i  a  salubrity  of  quarters  such  as  those  above  described,  may  be 
predicated  upon  general  hygieaic  principles  ;  but  that  tbey  arc  so  in  faelnf  is 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  special  reports  "  of  insalulirious  quarters 
o^  pesfileatial  diseases,"  in  which  it  appears  that  in  almost  aU  in* 
stances  of  such  diseases  tenant-houses  of  the  worst  class  are  their 
{ftvorite  hauuts*  It  is  gratifying,  however^to  find  that  at  the  present  date 
there  is  but  little  disease  of  a  pestilential  character  prevailing  in  this  dis« 
trict ;  it  having  disappeared  as  the  result,  doubtless,  of  the  free  ventilflr 
tion  that  the  summer  season  enables  all  to  enjoy,  whereby  typliua  and 
other  poiaons  become  too  much  diluted  for  further  propagation  ;  and,  also, 
to  the  early  removal  of  fever  patients  to  the  hospitals*  Without  these 
heuefieent  and  salutary  agencies,  those  diseases  would  doubtless  have  lin- 
gered in  these  favorite  lurking  places ;  and  as  winter  ajjproacbed  and  pure 
ftir  became  excluded,  their  poisons  would  have  again  become  intensified, 
making  those  populous  human  hives  the  nurseries  of  pestilence  aud  the  vei^ 
hsjirest-field  of  Death  1 

But  it  is  not  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  disease  that  the  poorest  class 
of  tenant-houses  exhibit  their  worst  eflfccts  upon  the  inmates.  We  find  it 
rather  in  the  pale  and  sickly  countenance  of  their  occupants,  with  lax  fibre 
aad  geueral  absence  of  robust  health ;  we  sec  it  also  in  the  pining  and 
wasting  of  infants,  and  iq  the  great  prevalence  of  strumous,  opbthalmic, 
and  eniptive  disorders.  All  these  appearances  indicate,  unmistakaldy, 
the  want  of  thofic  great  indispensable  necessities  of  health — pure  air  and 
light.     In  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  some  low  basement,  or  close  unventi- 
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lated  bedroom 5  or  iu  the  wretclied  squalor  of  some  dilapidated  garret,  those 
little  ones  so  mimerouslj  bom  amongst  this  class  first  draw  their  breath, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  poison  they  battle  for  life  ;  but  in 
the  unequal  strife  very  few  9urvi%'e,  and  thus  are  yearly  sacrificed  whole 
hecatombs  of  Uving  eoulij.  Thej  faU,  victims  not  of  necessity,  nor  of  the 
decrees  of  inevitable  Fate,  but  of  ignorance  and  avarice,  and  are  lost  to 
parenta  and  &tends,  to  aociety^  and  to  usefulnoss  in  the  worlds 

Deinxdcq  Salooks,  BRornELS,  &c. — ^The  drinking  saloons  of  this  dis- 
trict number  423.  Of  these  about  one-half  are  low  groggeries,  where  the 
vilest  of  poisons  are  dispensed  to  irreclaimahle  inebriates ;  the  remainder 
are  the  more  respectable,  but  perhaps  in  their  ultimate  electa  not  lesi  det- 
rimental estahhshmentB  attached  to  hotels,  re«taurants,  and  dining-saloons. 
Of  brothels,  which  are  mainly  of  the  lowest  class,  there  are  about  40, 
Many  of  these  are  in  underground  basements  along  the  line  of  Green  wieJi 
Street.  There  are  a  few  houses  of  prostitution,  of  somewhat  respectable 
exterior*  Many  of  these  establishmenls  are  freqiiented  by  large  numbers 
of  emigrant  runners,  bounty  broken^,  sporting  men,  and  gamblers,  and  it 
is  probable  that  gambling  is  carried  on  at  most  of  tliose  of  a  medium 
character,  -A  few  billiard  saloons  also  are  found,  principally  along  Green- 
wich Street,  It  is  also  common  along  tliis  street^  and  particularly  at 
nighty  for  large  nunibcn?  of  prostitutes  to  pursue  their  calling,  devoid  of 
all  shame,  in  the  public  street. 

Stokes i — Of  stores,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  form  they  consdtnte 
the  greatest  porlion  of  the  district ,  Along  the  upper  and  newer  portions 
of  the  same  they  are  principally  wholesale.  Aloug  Greenwich ,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  Washington,  they  arc  mostly  retail  shops  of  all  kinds. 

Mabkets. — From  Cortland t  to  Murray,  between  Greenwich  Btreot 
and  the  river,  the  markets  contain  some  variety  of  materials  for  human  food, 
as  produce  and  commission,  provisions,  wholesale  groceries,  fruits ^  vege- 
tahles,  nuts,  &c.  The  Washington  is  the  only  regular  market  in  the  dis- 
trict, including  its  oflshoot  West  Washington  Market,  Meat  stores  are 
Bomewhat  numerous,  and  many  groceries  sell  most  of  those  articles  usually 
kept  in  regular  markets. 

The  condition  of  Washington  Market  reflects  discredit  and  positive 
shame  upon  either  the  city  or  those  who  are  more  immediately  concerned  in 
its  management.  It  is  very  old  and  much  dilapitated,  its  roof  is  leaky,  and 
its  floors  warped  and  broken  in  places.  It  appears  to  be  badly  dmmcd, 
as  filthy  water  almost  always  stands  in  its  surrounding  gutters.  Street 
filth  and  refuse  vegetables  constantly  lie  in  the  streets,  and  altogether  it 
presents  a  picture  of  great  untidiness.  West  Washington  Market  is  also 
very  filthy  at  times,  bo  much  so  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  get  around  It  with 
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M17  degree  of  comfort,  Tlie  vast  traffic  carried  on  in  this  locality  inaj,  to 
a  certain  ejdeat,  exca^  the  condition  of  tilings  found  bore,  but  tlie  facta 
are  us  here  represent€di  Titer 0  is  but  a  Bmall  resident  populatioD  near 
the  market. 

STAJtLEi. — ^The  stables  of  the  district  number  25,  of  which  fiye  ara 
publjei  the  remainder  prlTate*  Many  of  the  latter  are  located  either  in 
tlie  baaementa  or  rear  conrtJ  of  dwellings,  and  are  kept  in  a  Rlovenlj  con- 
^liiDii.  Thoae,  on  general  principles,  are  sourees  of  insalubrity,  although 
HQ  Btekuess  that  could  uEmtstakably  bo  attributed  to  their  indueace  alone 
has  been  traced. 

Chuhches, — There  are  three  churches  in  the  district,  viz^  i  Trinity  and 
St.  Fanrs  on  Broadi^ray,  and  St,  Peter^s  in  Barclay  Street,  These  are 
spacious  structures,  well  appointed  in  aU  respects*  In  addition  there  are 
two  chapels  of  small  dimensions,  one  at  No*  27  Greenwich  Street,  and  a 
fioating  chapel  at  the  foot  of  Carlisle  Street, 

ScnooLS* — ^Thcre  are  fi?e  scliooli  in  the  district.  Ward  school  No, 
29,  at  d7  and  00  Greenwich  Btreeti  with  its  Primary  Department  in  the 
rear  on  Trinity  Place,  These  atractiires  are  nearly  new,  are  well  pro- 
Tided  in  all  respects  for  Yentilaticn,  warmOi,  and  for  speedy  escape  in 
case  of  fire.  The  various  apartments  are  kept  in  the  best  of  order,  St, 
Peter's  school  in  the  basement  of  St,  Peter's  church,  attended  by  600  to 
700  chiklren,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  tlie  purpose  as  the  one  above 
mentioned,  but  is  weU  kept,  and  the  health  of  the  children  good.  St* 
Peter's  Academy  adjoining  the  church.  Primary  school  Ko,  37,  at  41 
Boblnson  Street,  with  150  to  200  pupils^  and  the  ''^  Industrial  Sehool  of  the 
Children*s  Aid  Society/'  although  not  originally  constructed  for  schools, 
are  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition,  well  ventilated,  and  comfortably 
warmed,  and  attention  paid  to  the  physical  requirements  of  the  pupils. 
Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  our  schools,  their  general  influence  is 
salutary,  not  only  by  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  and  elevation  of  morality, 
but  by  tJioir  direct  effects  in  rescuing  hundreds  for  tlie  time  being  from 
the  degrading  influences  that  surround  them  iu  their  wretched  homes ;  the 
pupils  also  carry  back  to  those  homes  some  of  the  genial  inflnences  of  the 
school. 

Pabk, — The  only  park  in  the  district  is  the  Battery,  the  enlargement  of 
which  commenced  several  years  ago,  but  is  still  ineompkte.  The  walks  and 
lawns  of  the  older  portion  of  it  still  present  some  show  of  order  and  neat^ 
ncss  ;  hut  the  newer  portion  is  now  occupied  chieEy  by  barracks  for  sol- 
diers and  emigrants. 

Castle  Garden. — ^The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants  thai  are 
yearly  tunded  at  Castle  Garden,  are  without  doubt  the  source  of  consider* 
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able  disease  to  the  dtj^  espceiallj  of  tjphos  fever  and  sma11*pox,  Yel  ] 
this  ^^  emigrant  depot''  for  the  continent  has,  by  its  sjrstem  and  care,  pre-] 
rented  much  disease  and  sufiering^. 

Pters* — ^Tlie   wharves   of  this  district  are   built  of  wood,  and  nxe^ 
too  frequently,  in  a  dilapidatod  condition*    They  are  also  the  depots  of  rseti 
aceumuifttions  of  sewage   and  stroet-filth,   which,  in  its  decomposition|4 
emits  foul  gases  that  pervade  these  districts^  and  render  them  iosala 
brions. 

Cemeteeies. — There  are  two  cemeteries  in  the  district,  viz, :  Trimly 
and  St.  Paul's;  but  these  lure  now  comparatively  unused  as  place's  of 
Interment. 

Ndisakces. — The  principal  nuisances  are  filthy  streets,  obstructed' 
gutters,  broken  and  imperfect  pavements,  garbage-boxes  loaded  witli  all 
manner  of  refuse,  and  reeking  with  putrescible  matters,  unclean  stables, 
yards,  and  privies. 

Diseases. — The  diseases  prevalent  in  thii  district  the  past  seasoOf^ 
have  been  principally  typhus,  measles,  diarrhcsa,  dysentery,  ehob 
morbus,  cholera  infantum,  and  marasmus.  Typhus  fever,  in  most  casea^ 
IS  imported^  althougb  there  arc  sutlicient  causes  to  generate  it  in  certain 
localities  of  this  part  of  the  city,  DiarrhoEal  diseases  are  most  prevalent 
in  those  iuialuhrious  quarlcrs  already  described^  and  at  a  season  when 
the  exciting  causes  are  at  their  greatest  stage  of  development  and  activity.. 
Illustrative  eijEaroples  are  found  in  Washington,  Greenwich,  and  West 
StreetSi  and  the  streets  intersecting  them,  wiiere  tenant-houses  of  the 
poorer  class  are  located, 

IjttPEOv^srENTS. — ^The  improvements  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  tha 
public  authorities,  consist  in  the  removal  to  ho.spital  of  patients  sufTermg  j 
from  pestilential  diseases.     Several  fever-nests  have  thus  been  broken  up. 
Tljere  has  been,  also,  an  inspection  of  insaliihrioua  quarters,  resulting  in 
numerous  instances  in  temporary  improvement ;  but  as  far  as  my  obaerwl 
vation  extends,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  improvement  is  onljfl 
temporary,  and  must  be  so  nntil  radical  changes  are  made  in  the  abodes' 
and  in  the  habits  of  the  large  class  to  which  these  evils  are  chiefly  con* 
fined. 

Remedial  Meaeures. — ^This  district  is  rapitUy  undergoing  a  procesa  } 
of  depopulation  and  Iransmutation,  that  will  ultimately  render  it  at  onea  j 
salubrious  and  almost  uninhabited  by  families*  The  requirements  of 
trade  and  commerce  are  such  that  probably  in  a  very  few  years  most  of 
these  localities  now  so  crowded  with  the  worst  class  tenant-houses,  will 
he  occupied  by  new  and  well-appointed  stores  and  warehouses,  whereby 
the  prime  cause  of  insalubrity  being  removed,  the  desired  effect  follows. 
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But  to  give  a  more  pertlneni  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  its  practical  rela- 
tions :  First,  all  sireets  sliould  be  eupplied  with  eewers,  and  all  dwellings 
especiaUj  should  have  the  proper  connections  therewith,  to  ingure  ihoT~ 
otigh  drainage,  and  the  prompt  removal  of  all  hotiae-slops,  privy  coa-i- 
teiit3,  &c.  Streets  now  paved  with  cobble-atoae  pavement  should  be  ri> 
|>aved  with  Belgian  pavemeat,  aad  so  graded  that  surface  drainagie  would  % 
be  thoroughly  accomplished,  Sidewalks  now  broken  up  should  be  re- 
flftggetL  The  streets  should  be  swept  as  of\ea  as  may  be  necessary  ta 
keep  them  perfectly  clean,  wliile  the  prohibition  of  garbage,  ashes,  gai^ 
bagu-boxesi,  and  all  slops  should  he  absolute,  and  should  be  rigidly  en* 
foroed.  All  rear  tenant-houses  should  be  abolished,  and  all  new  tenant- 
houses  should  be  constructed  on  an  improved  style,  with  large,  airy,  and 
well-lighted  apartments,  with  hydrants  and  waste-pipes  to  each  floor,  and 
aljo  conveniences  for  the  inmates  of  such  houses  to  bathe.  All  latrines 
aibaiild  be  well  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  domicile,  and  have  tlie  proper 
•ew«r  connections  and  hydrant  attachment.  In  short,  if  the  tenomeula 
of  the  poor  could  be  modelled  In  a  measure  after  those  of  tJieir  more  for- 
tonate  wealthy  neighbors,  and  provided  with  certain  essential  conven- 
iences tliat  pertain  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  there  wotUd  retmun 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  to  render  their  quarters  tolerably  healthful. 
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ISAAC    L.    MILLSPAUGH,    M.  D. 

Sanitary  Irupedor. 


Boundaries. — Northerly  hy  Park  Row^  Spruce  and  Ferry  Streets  and 
Peck  Slip^  east  and  south  hy  the  East  Eiver^  and  west  hy  State  Street  and 
Broadway, 

Topography. — ^The  surface  of  the  district  presents  considerable  ir- 
regularity. A  portioB  is  made  ground,  and  nearly  level,  including  al- 
most all  that  lies  between  Pearl  Street  and  the  East  River.  Westerly  of 
Pearl  Street  the  ground  is  natural,  and  rises  gradually,  though  not  uni- 
formly, until  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  near  Broadway  at  Pine  and 
Cedar  Streets,  and  again  where  Ann  and  Spruce  Streets  intersect  Nassau 
Street  and  Park  Row.  The  line  of  Broad  Street  exhibits  a  marked  de- 
pression, and  was,  as  appears  from  old  maps  of  the  city,  once  a  water 
course.  Maiden  Lane  also  exhibits  a  marked  depression  of  surface  that 
was  probably  once  flanked  by  liills  of  considerable  height,  but  which 
have  been  removed,  furnishing  material  for  filling  in  the  low  ground 
east  of  Pearl  Street.  At  the  upper  limit  of  the  district,  on  Ferry  Street, 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  once  the  "  Swamp,"  is  also  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  low  ground,  once  a  marsh,  reclaimed  by  filling  in  with  the 
superfluous  materials  of  the  elevated  portions.  The  soil  of  the  district 
is  a  sandy  alluvium,  and  therefore  favorable  to  thorough  drainage.  The 
unevenncss  of  the  surface  also  contributes  to  good  drainage  of  the  streets 
and  to  a  free  flow  of  sewage.  The  level  portion  of  the  district  east  of 
Pearl  Street  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  but  slight  elevation  above 
tide- water,  and  insufficient  inclination  for  thorough  drainage.  As  a  con- 
sequence, accumulations  of  surface  materials  occur  in  streets  and  gut- 
ters,  and  underground  apartments  are  damp. 
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Stbeets- — ^The  streets  of  tlie  Second  District  vary  much  in  width  and 
dirfectioa ;  some  are  of  great  width,  as  Broad  Street  and  the  Slips  along 
the  East  Eiver ;  but  the  luajority  are  narrow,  and  several  are  bo  contracted 
as  Bcarcelj  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  single  vehide.  Moat  of  the  streets 
have  the  eobble-stone  paYcment,  The  exceptions  are  Pai'k  Row%  paved  with 
Bn^,  and  mueh  improved  bj  grooving  j  Beekman,  Fulton,  Wall,  Beaver^ 
WhiteUaUf  State,  and  South  Streets,  and  portions  of  Pearl,  William,  and 
Hue  Streeta,  which  are  paved  with  Belgian  pavement-  Tbia  kind  of  pave- 
ment  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  tliia  district  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  heavy  carting  necessary  in  tlie  transactions  of  its  commereJal 
business.  The  cobble-atone  pavement  is  especially  faulty  in  this  district. 
The  streets  paved  with  it  aro  uneven,  and  are  always  unclean  owing  to 
the  accomnlatioDs  of  refuse* 

Sewbil^ge. — There  are  but  few  streets  in  the  district  that  are  not  in 
whole  or  in  part  sewered-  These  sewers  empty  into  the  river  between 
high  and  low  water.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  dweOings  in 
the  district  that  have  no  sewer  connections, 

Sqcajies* — ^There  are  99  squares  in  the  district,  the  larger  number  of 
w^hich  are  not  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition,  Tlicy  ore  located  upon  a  diy, 
sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and  with  sewers  in  all  the  surrounding  streeta. 
The  remaining  squares  are  upon  made  ground,  and  have  the  usual  disad^ 
vantages  of  aquiires  thus  located.  The  squares  on  either  side  of  White- 
hall Street,  and  three  or  four  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  dLstrict,  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a  mii£ed  sanitary  condition,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  location,  drainage,  &c,j  as  because  their  inhabitants  neglect  all  san- 
itary precautions. 

Ikhabita>'T3, — This  district  is  the  least  densely  populated  section  of 
the  lower  part  of  ibe  city,  and  its  permanent  inbabilaEitd  are  decreasing 
from  year  to  year.  Old  dwelliugg  are  constantly  giving  place  to  large 
and  costly  structures  erected  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Irish  nation- 
ality predominates.  About  one-half  the  resident  population  is  of  tho 
laboring  class  ;  the  remainder  is  principally  composed  of  keepers  of  hotels, 
Bsloon^^  boarding-houses,  &c.  One-half  may  be  estimated  as  ignorant, 
the  other  half  of  a  medium  grade  of  intelligence. 

BtnLDiKGS. — The  buildings  of  the  district  number  2,309.     Of  these 

are  rear  buildings ;  73  tenant-houses,  none  of  which  ore  rear  buildings  ; 
an  equal  number  are  dwellings  containing  one  or  two  families  not 
enumerated  m  tenant-houses,  nor  are  they  strictly  private  residences. 
There  are  very  few  private  residences.  The  great  majority  of  buildings 
fa  the  district  are  stores  and  warehouses.  In  the  lower  section  they  are 
principaDy  devoted  to  the  grain^  flour,  and  provision  trade ;  along  the 
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river  and  in  it«  more  immediate  vicinltj  shipping-offices  and  supply  stores 
predominate  j  ttirough  the  more  centrttl  portions  a  great  variety  of  biisi- 
uem  is  transacted  t  roostly  on  a  large  scale. 

Sanitiiri/  Wants  of  C(>mmercial  Warehouses  aTid  Office. — Of  tlie  nearly 
two  tlionaand  boildingB  that  are  devole<l  to  mercantile  and  bui!ines«r  prn^ 
po8«B  in  thia  district,  only  n.  small  minority  have  adequate  rentilation  and 
lighting  in  titeir  const ing-rooms  and  most  frequented  apartment^-  Al- 
thougli  it  ia  noticeable  that  vast  improvements  in  these  particnlara  ore 
eflected  in  most  of  the  more  recently-erected  stores  and  offict^s,  there  is  an 
imperative  hygienic  demand  for  retbi*m  in  this  respect  in  the  older  LuHd^ 
ings^  We  know  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  and  probably  tlioiisands 
of  valuablo  lives  are  sacrificed  every  year  in  the  counting-rooms,  boBldn^ 
houaes,  stores,  and  offices  of  the  commercial  district  of  our  city  In  conse- 
quence of  defective  ventilation  and  natural  lighting;  and  that  the  heaUh 
of  a  hundred  thousand  business  men  and  their  employes  suffers  seriously 
from  the  same  causes.  In  this  district,  so  densely  crowded  vnih.  high 
buildings,  and  with  its  narrow  and  almost  sunless  streets  thronged  by  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  throngh  the  day,  it  h  also  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  that  every  nuisanca  and  ofience  against  health  be  kept  abated, 
that  the  streets,  alleys,  gutters,  einks,  privies,  ceUars,  and  docks  be  kept 
scnipulonsly  clean,  and  that  special  regard  be  had  to  the  sewerage,  and  its 
trappings  against  reflux  gases,  and  that  all  other  sources  of  insalubrious 
emanations  be  strictly  controlled.  In  the  attic  story  of  many  of  the  bojik- 
ing  and  other  buUdings  reside  the  families  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
various  offices.  The  sanitaiy  condition  under  which  these  families  reside 
is  generaUy  favorable. 

Manufacturing  operations  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  throughout 
the  district.  There  are  290  drinking  establishments,  some  of  which  aro 
groggeries  of  the  lowest  class,  while  the  majority  are  bars  of  hotels,  dining 
saloons,  and  restaurants. 

There  are  two  principal  markets,  \4z.,  Franklin  and  Fulton,  and  mejit 
shops  at  the  lower  end  of  the  district.  Franklin  Market  is  old  and  has  a  com- 
paratively small  trade,  principally  with  the  shipping.  Fulton  Market  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  business  as  a  family  market.  It  is  situated  on 
made  land,  with  defective  ground  and  surface  drainage  ;  the  buildings  are 
old  wooden  structures  in  a  dilapidated  condition ;  the  stalls  are  small^ 
poorly  ventilated,  and  ofTcnj^ivewith  the  refuse  accumulated  in  and  under  the 
worn-out  floors  ;  the  gutters  in  and  around  the  market  arc  generally  obstruct^ 
ed  with  filth  :  ina  word,  the  whole  establishment  in  its  internal  arrangements 
and  condition,  and  its  external  appearance  and  surroundings,  is  a  disgrac« 
to  a  civilized  communi^.    There  lu^e  16  stahles  in  the  districtj  but  two  of 
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whkh  are  public,  manj  of  tJieso  are  situated  in  the  yards  of  teisant- 
houses  or  in  IjuilJings  whose  upper  rooma  are  occupied  bj  familioa, 
Neglect  is  apparent  in  the  cose  of  many  of  theae  eitablisbmenta,  and  filtli 
id  allowed  to  accumulate  around  them. 

CatTBCHES,  Schools,  &c. — There  are  three  chnrchcB  In  the  district, 
viz,,  St.  George'i  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Beekmau  and  Cliff  Streets ; 
iJie  Kortb  Dutch  Church,  comer  of  Fulton  and  William  Streets,  and  the 
First  MeUiodlst,  in  John  Street.  These  churchea  are  all  obi  siiniutures. 
There  are  two  schools,  both  primary.  One  of  these  is  a  brick  three-story 
and  basement  bmlding,  and  i&  attended  by  150  clnklrcn^  The  three 
apttrtmentd  occupied  aa  assembly  and  recitation-rooms,  are  wai*med  by 
wood  fires  in  stoves,  and  veutiluted  by  doors  and  window-sttshes-  The 
other  school  is  altendcd  by  from  150  to  20O  children.  None  of  tlicse 
edifices  arc  adequately  veutilated. 

Dis&ABES* — Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  there  is  at  no 
time  a  great  amount  of  sickness  iu  the  district.  In  a  few  localities,  how- 
erer^  there  has  been  some  typhus  ferer,  traceable  in  most  iu  stances  to 
immtgranls  newly  arrived.  It  made  its  appearance  ia  teaant-houses,  and 
in  two  or  tliree  iostances  spread  through  all  the  families  immedial^^ly  ex- 
posed. At  one  place  in  Bridge  Street,  adjoining  the  Battery,  the  diseaaa 
attacked  successively  every  member  of  the  family  immediately  exposod, 
bm  Wft3  prcTented  from  epreadiiig  further  by  free  ventibition,  the  cliarac^ 
ler  and  locatioa  of  the  domicile  permittin|T  that  agency  to  be  employed. 
In  another  case,  in  a  low,  damp  basement  in  Pearl  Street,  it  was  arrested 
by  removing  the  sick  to  hospital.  Some  cases  of  measles  were  observed 
in  the  district  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 

HuHEBiAL  Measures, — The  preventible  causes  of  sickness  among  the 
rasident  population  are  here  limited  to  tenant-houses.  Though  there  are 
but  few  large  tenant-houses  constructed  for  that  especial  purpose  in  the 
district,  there  are  many  small  and  old  tenant-houses.  The  buildings 
are  old  and  more  or  less  dilapidated;  the  apartments  are  filthy;  the 
haEf,  passages,  and  stain^ays  abound  with  dirt,  and  the  yards,  often 
BSpared,  are  the  receptacles  of  honse  sweepings,  ashes,  and  excrement. 
Their  privies  are  unsewered,  broken,  overfull,  and  utterly  unfit  for  their 
proper  use,  while  the  gutters  of  the  atyacent  streets  are  filled  with  the 
most  noiious  compounds  of  house-slops,  garbage,  and  ordinary  street  dirt. 
Within  and  around  such  wretched  habitations  a  pure,  invigorating  atmos^ 
phore  cannot  exist,  and  their  occupants  are  alike  slmngcrs  to  physical 
robtiBtness  and  moral  purity- 

The  moat  obvious  necessity  is  the  erection  of  tenant-houses,  of  im- 
proved style  and  arrangement,  wlicrcby  larger  apartments,  more  light,  and 
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better  ventildtion  sliall  be  afforded  ;  water  upon  each  floor^  "with  proper 
drain,  and  ample  lavaloiy  couvenxcncea  would  be  secured.  Water- 
elosets,  located  well  apart  from  inbabited  quarters ^  sbould  be  provided 
witli  sewer  eonnectious  and  bjdrant  altacbment,  so  as  to  prevent  accumu- 
lation. Wbere  the  want  of  rear  space — as  so  freqnexitly  happens  in  Urn 
section  of  the  city — prevents  such  remote  location  of  water-closets, 
the  most  eligible  position  is  underneath  the  sidewalk,  at  once  secluded, 
sufficiently  convenient  of  access  aad  of  easy  sewer  connection. 

In  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  house-slops  there  should  be  a  total 
abolition  of  street  garbage -boxes,  and  a  strict  prohibition  of  the  present 
univorsal  coBtom  iu  {his  part  of  the  dtj,  of  throwing  slops  into  the 
street. 

The  streets  should  be  more  thoroughly  sewered,  and  those  that  are 
badly  sewered  should  be  improved  by  the  substitution  of  sewers  of  the 
most  approved  style »  Cobble-stone  pavement  should  ako  be  replaced  by 
the  trap-block,  or  Belgian*  Finally^  we  would  suggest  that  the  Council 
of  Hygiene  cause  a  suitable  pamplilet  or  report  to  be  prepared  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hygienic  requirements  of  counting-rooms  and  offices  connected 
with  the  mcreantOe  houses  of  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city.  The 
commercial  classes  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  daily  frequent  this 
commercial  and  shipping  district,  might  properly  unite  in  requesting  the 
owners  of  mercantile  edifices  to  improve  tlie  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
their  offices,  etc* ;  and  the  same  persons,  together  with  multitudes  of 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  frequently  visit  and  do 
bimmess  iu  tliis  section  of  our  city,  should  also  join  iu  demanding  that  its 
streets^  its  docks,  and  its  sewers,  shall  be  kept  in  so  cleanly  a  condition, 
that  the  health  of  the  vast  population  that  is  daily  exposed  to  emanations 
therefrom,  shall  no  longer  be  imperilled  by  them.  Though  "  Commerce 
is  King  "  in  this  particular  section  of  the  city,  the  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  dvio  salubrity  is  one  of  the  indispensable  aafeguards  to  comp 
mereial  prosperity. 
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Boin!iDARi£S^ — North  hy  Oamd  Street^  east  hy  Broadway^  south  &y 
Siftet^  vmst  htf  tfiG  North  River.     ThU  Dutnci  {Thirds  Section  A) 
1  ihe  whole  of  the  Fifth  Ward. 

TorooRAPttY, — For  completeness  and  convenience j  the  topography 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  Third  District  {Sections  A  and  S)  will  be  de- 
scribed under  on©  head. 

Tlie  topography  qf  this  district  is  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
depressed  section  of  groiind,  originaUy  swamp  land,  bordered  by  high, 
tftndy  bills.  The  original  formation  of  the  surface  was  easily  ascer* 
tained^  several  maps  of  that  section  of  the  island  as  originally  eonstitnted 
having  been  preserved  and  republished  in  varions  works.  The  accorapflr 
0yuig  map  Bhows  the  original  formation  of  the  surface  of  the  di strict » 
and  the  ground  rerhiimed  from  the  river,  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
present  streets  to  the  same.  The  rocky  formations,  of  which  the  island 
m  principally  composed,  are  here  depressed  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to 
eighty  feet  below  the  stirfaco,  thus  forming  a  basin »  which,  where  not 
oeeupied  by  hjgh  sand-hills,  formed  deep  depressions,  filled  with  more  or 
leifi  soft  quagmire*  These  swamps  were  indeed  so  unBubetantial  in 
plae^s  as  to  yield  under  the  weight  of  the  dirt  dumped  in  to  make  firm 
grounil  for  building  purposes  ;  necessitating,  in  some  places j  the  making 
of  new  ground  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  This  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
depth  of  made  ground  before  reachiag  the  remains  of  the  original  deposit 
of  mud  J  at  the  comer  of  Woostcr  and  Grand  Streets,  where  a  well  was 
sank  some  years  ago^  an  additional  depth  of  thirty  feet  of  the  original 
deposits  being  passed  through  before  the  rock  was  reached* 
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On  Uie  map  (be  part  unshaded  represeats  the  ground  reclaimed  from  tbc 
riTer,  being  the  ^eater  part  of  tUe  disLritit  outsido  of  Greenwich  Streets 
The  sorf&ee  reprt^st^nted  In  the  marshy  Bhuding  shows  the  extent  of 
iwanip/  ground,  formerly  called  the  Lispemird  Meadows.  This  groimd 
wai  veiy  soft  and  boggy  in  its  natm'c,  bting  overflowed  by  water  at  high 
tidei}  and  until  filled  in  it  was  almost  impassable.  The  amount  of  mate* 
rial  required  to  All  in  this  swamp,  and  the  enormous  expense  attending  it, 
induced  the  anthorities  of  that  day  to  make  the  grade  as  low  as  podsihlCj 
cotLsistcnt  with  mere  surface  drainage.  Portions  of  it  have  since  been 
filled  in  and  other  parta  will  probably  be  soon  raised  in  grade^  thereby  im- 
proving  the  di'ainage  ;  but  yet  leaving  a  very  large  surface  of  low  and 
badlynlrained  ground^  especially  near  and  north  of  Canal  Street. 

This  swampy  land  was  intersected  by  a  sluggish  stream  of  water, 
rmming  ^om  the  pond,  called  the  Collect,  situated  in  the  present  neigh^ 
horbood  of  Centre  and  Leonard  Streets,  and  covering  several  squares  of 
ground,  Tliis  outlet  followed  nearly  the  line  of  Canal  Street  from  Broad- 
waji  where  it  was  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  to  the  Hudson  Hiver,  empty- 
ing therein.  A  branch  of  this  stream  on  the  bne  of  West  Broadway, 
drained  the  meadows  in  that  direction. 

The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  represents  tbe  solid  ground,  which 
was  formerly  somewhat  irregidar  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  being 
high  and  liilly,  rising  on  Broadway  and  I^eonard  Street  to  a  heigbt  of 
near  one  buadred  feet  above  the  river.  These  high  grounds  have  since 
been  much  lowered  by  grading  down  for  building  purposes  |  and  the  sur- 
plns  dirt  wa^  used  for  filling  in  the  swamp  lands  ami  the  section  reclaimed 
fiom  tlie  river.  Part  of  one  of  the  original  bills  can  yet  bo  seen  in  the 
gfomidi  of  the  New  York  ilospital,  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
the  street  grade.  The  bill  that  existed  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  Broadway 
and  Broome  Street  was  also  so  high  as  to  be  cut  down  some  forty  or  fifty 
feei|  being  below  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  wells  in  the  vicinity.  The 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Lispenard  Meadows  and  the  Hudson  Kiver 
was  of  less  elevation,  but  was  also  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  necessary 
grading  of  that  part  of  the  city, 

I>RiiKAaB  AN0  Sewebaqb* — ^Tlie  original  sewerage  of  this  dislriet 
had  a  direct  relation  to  tlio  natural  formations  of  the  surface.  As  tlie 
mfifidows  were  filled  in  the  original  streams  were  carried  tlirougb  open 
box  sewers,  built  of  limher,  following  the  lines  of  Canal  Street  and  West 
Broadway.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  from  the  gr«w*tb  of  the  i:iij  aroimd 
themf  these  sewers  became  so  offensiTe  and  dangerous  that  it  beeanae  ne- 
ceesary  to  enclose  them.  This  was  don©  hy  building  reij  large  eewenif 
with  oomparatively  flat  bottoms^  which  remain  to  this  day  a  continoal 
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Bouree  of  expenso  and  nuisance.  The  bottoms  of  these  seivers  were  laid 
■w^ilh  flat  stones  sloping  to  tlie  centre  j  the  sidei  were  built  of  brick,  perpen- 
dicular in  direction^  and  some  four  feet  io  height ;  and  from  these  side  walla 
a  low  arch  was  thrown  enclosing  the  sewer ;  the  whole  bciDg  covered  with 
the  street  and  pavement.  Owing  to  this  plan  of  biiUtling,  the  botloms  of 
these  sewers  are  barilj  broken  and  cannot  be  th orougblj  cleaned.  All 
the  other  sewers  of  the  district  are  buflt  of  brick  or  tile,  being  oval  in 
shape  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose ;  some  of  the  smaller  branch 
Bcwers  being  of  earthen  ware,  motilded  and  burnt  in  sections.  The  dis- 
trict is  pret^  well  eewered,  and  the  streeEs  needing  it  are  being  rapidly 
supplied. 

Street  Eletations. — On  the  map  I  have  given  in  numbers  the 
elevation,  in  feet,  of  each  street  intersection  atx>ve  high- water  mark,  and 
have  also  indicated  bj  wavy  lines  such  streets  in  which  the  sewers,  if 
built,  would  be  entered  by  the  tide  at  high  water.  This  has,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  been  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sewor  from  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  street ,  Officers  of  the  Croton 
Af|ueduct  Department,  to  whom  I  am  intlebtcd  for  much  of  the  informal 
tion  contained  in  this  portion  of  my  report,  inform  me  that  my  caleula^ 
tions  are  nearly  correct.  They  informed  me  that  in  aU  cases  where  pos- 
sible the  bottom  of  each  sewer  is  laid  at  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  street.  To  this  there  are  two  exceptions :  First.  To  drain  a 
basin  lying  behind  a  ritlgo  of  land,  it  sometimes  becomes  neceesaiy  to 
build  a  sewer  at  a  greater  deptli  through  the  inten  eolng  ridge.  Second. 
On  approaching  tJie  rivers,  and  where  the  ground  lies  too  low,  as  in  a  large 
part  of  the  Third  District,  the  sewer  camiot  be  built  at  so  great  a  depth. 
I  have  taken  the  estimate  of  thirteen  feet  as  the  proper  depth  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sew^ers,  and  have  represented  all  the  sewers  iti  the  strccta  hav* 
ing  a  less  elevation  above  high  water-mark ,  as  being  reached  by  the  river 
water  at  high  tide.  When  the  river  is  above  this  level,  it  is  well  known 
that  several  of  these  sewers  are  entirely  full  of  water,  and  unable  to  cany 
off  the  surface  water  in  case  of  heavy  rains ;  and  consequently  the  streets 
and  cellars  in  such  localities  are  frequently  overflowed.  On  several  of 
these  streets  it  has  for  the  same  reason  been  necessary  to  place  traps^  &c-, 
on  the  sewer  counectiona  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  back  into  the  houses 
or  ceOars.  By  referring  to  the  map  it  will  he  eeeu  that  tide- water  runs 
up  the  sewer  in  Canal  Street  as  far  as  Broadway,  spreading  north  through 
Thompson  and  Laurens  Streets  as  iiir  aa  Spring  Street,  and  through  tJie 
Other  streets  to  a  somewtS  less  extent ;  also  running  south  through  West 
Broadway  as  far  as  Thomas  Street,  there  meeting  the  tide  coming  directly 
from  the  river.    Adding  to  these  facts  the  flow  of  tide- water  into  the 
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liraiich  sewers,  and  in  all  tlie  sewers  within  two  to  font?  squares  of  the 
rir^Tt  it  will  be  seen  that  two4hird.^  of  the  sewer  surface  of  tJm  district  m 
reached  by  mil  woier^  All  the  sewers  of  the  Third  District  empty  into 
the  slips  between  the  wharfs  along  the  North  Blrcr,  with  the  single  ex- 
C5eption  of  the  Canal  Street  sewer  and  its  connections,  which  emptj  at  tiie 
hend  of  the  long  pier  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street^  and  in  deep  water, 
Thifi  fyatem  of  emptying  the  sewage  into  the  slips  is  a  prolific  source 
of  offence  to  the  senses  and  of  disease  to  the  district,  and  also  keeps  tbe 
citj  at  continual  and  great  expense  for  the  necessary  dredging  to  keep  them 
iKYigable  and  preTent  their  Elling  up*  The  Croton  Aqueduct  Department, 
tKiweyer,  is  desirous  of  correcting  this,  bj  building  sewers  along  the  river 
Ifoiit^  to  cut  off  the  present  sewers,  and  carry  their  discharge  to  certain 
points,  as  at  the  Battery,  &e«,  where  their  contents  can  he  at  once  thrown 
into  free  cmrents  of  deep  water,  thus  avoiding  these  dilUculties.  This  sys- 
tem regards  the  sewage  as  of  no  value,  but  the  time  ^dll  probably  soon 
arrive  when  some  plan  will  bo  desirable  to  save  it  and  make  it  valuable. 

Influence  of  Topographical  Characteristics  of  this  District  on  Sealth^ — 
The  influence  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  tliis  district  upon  the  public 
health  has  been  marked.  Those  portions  reclaimed  &om  the  swamp  and 
riTei'  being  undesirable  ibr  a  good  class  of  population  have  been  conse- 
quenlly  built  upon  by  an  inferior  clase  of  buildings,  and  occupied  by  people 
too  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  ct>n sequences  to  seek  to  avoid  them*  The 
ohserralions  of  physicians  and  sanitary  officers,  however,  have  shown 
that  6uch  sections  of  the  city  are,  in  case  of  epidemic  diseases,  always  the 
firwt  to  he  atiackcdj  and  that  they  invariably  present  the  greater  number 
and  more  severe  class  of  cases.  During  the  various  epidemics  of  fevers, 
cholera,  influenza^  i&c,  that  have  visited  this  city,  these  sections  have 
furnished  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  fatal  cases.  During  the  recent  and  present  prevalence  of 
typlins  and  typhoid  fevers,  I  have  noticed  that  the  number  and  severity  of 
cases  have  borne  a  direct  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which 
ih^  occurred.  Our  hygrometers,  which  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the 
worst  sections  of  this  district j  indicate  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  given  by  the  standard  instrument  kept  at  the 
Eastern  Dispensary.  Such  diseases  as  cholera  infantum,  fevers,  &c., 
especially  of  children,  always  prevail  most  extensively  in  such  moist  local- 
ities j  not  to  speak  of  rheumatisni,  scrofula,  and  pulmonary  diseases,  which 
are  generally  recognized  as  being  specially  dependent  upon  exposuro  to 
cold  and  wet. 

SiBEBTS. — The  streets  of  the  Third  District  are  laid  out,  more  or  less, 
at  right  angles  with  each  other — running  north  and  souths  or  east  and 
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west.  They  vary  in  width  from  forty  to  eighty  feot,  except  Canal  Street, 
Tfhich  is  much  wider •  The  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  paved  with 
cobble  stones ;  and,  at  the  time  of  this  sur\'ey,  were  found  in  pretty  good 
repati%  except  West  Street  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  whieh  Is  am* 
aider  ably  lower  than  tlie  proper  grade,  and  is  in  very  bad  order.  Those 
sections  of  the  ditferent  streets,  however,  where  there  are  tenant-houBes^ 
are  always  wet  and  tilthy  from  garbage  and  slops  that  are  thrown  into  the 
street.  Broadway,  Washington^  Greenwich^  and  Worth  Streeti*,  m  their 
fnU  length,  in  this  district,  have  been  repaved  with  the  trap-block  pave- 
ment ;  and  portions  of  Desbrosses,  Beade^  Duane,  North  Atoore,  and  Jay 
Streets,  have  been  similarly  paved.  It  is  to  'be  hoped  that  this  kind  of 
pavement  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  replaee  the  cobble-stone  pavement,  as 
it  has  proved  to  be  not  only  by  far  tlio  most  durable,  but  it  is  much  more 
easily  kept  clean,  and  doe^  not  accumulate  in  the  interstices  mieh  a  quan- 
tity of  the  foul  matters  of  the  streete.  The  conneetioa  of"  ci>ic  cleanli- 
nesa  with  eivie  henlth  is  too  evident  to  be  questioned  at  this  day.  Under 
my  own  ohser\^ation  in  this  district,*  the  widening  and  repaying  of  various 
streets  hare  been  followed  by  the  moat  marked.  improTement  in  the  hejilth 
of  not  only  those  streets,  but  of  the  whole  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
is  trtie  that  the  population  of  this  section  was  greatly  diminished  by  these 
improvements,  but  those  that  remained  have  not  shown  half  the  propor- 
tional amount  of  sickness,  although  of  a  class  more  subject  to  disease 
than  the  original  residents. 

Squases. — ^The  number  of  squares  in  the  Tliird  District  is  74.  Oi 
these  32  are  la  a  good,  25  in  a  mixed,  and  17  in  a  had  condition,  as 
regards  sanitary  considerations.  I  report  as  had  those  squares  in  which, 
from  the  character  of  the  soil,  buildings,  and  population,  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  disease  prevails.  Those  squares  are  regarded  as  mixed 
in  which  the  same  causes  prevail  to  a  partial  extent,  or  where,  from  the  en- 
croachments of  business  property,  or  from  other  causes,  the  population  is 
mostly  remoTed-    AH  others  are  regarded  as  being  in  a  good  sanitary  state* 

biHABiTANTS, — The  population  of  the  Third  District  has  undergone, 
and  is  DOW  undergoing,  great  and  rapid  changes.  Originally  settled  by  & 
native-bom  population,  the  greater  numbers  of  residents  arc  now  of  for* 
eign  birth,  or  cluldren  of  foreign  parentage.  The  colored  population, 
formerly  so  numerous  in  the  Fifth  Wartl,  has  almost  disappeared, 
a  few  scattered  tenant-buildinga — ^not  more  than  twenty-five  in  numlicr — 
containing  all  that  are  letl.  The  large  number  of  bouses  of  prostitution 
west  of  Broadway,  for  which  this  district  was,  not  long  ago,  so  notorions, 

•  Tbe  Inspector  hus  Ituen  eixtecn  ycara  coEuectod  with  tho  Xcw  York  Dlspea^ftrjr,  iad 
(liily  eigiged  ill  profeasiotwl  duty  in  this  part  of  tbe  diy.— EDrroa, 
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is  also  nipifUy  disappearfng  from  tbia  section  of  the  city,  their  former 
inli&bitauts  beiog  replaced  bj  foreigners,  and  they,  again,  being  goon 
crowded  out  by  the  encroaebments  of  mercanlile  bnainesi^* 

Tekakt-Hoitse3, — ^Nearly  all  tho  hoaaes  remaining  in  the  district  have 
been  altered  for  tenant-houses,  or  arc  now  occupied  as  boarding-houses, 
or  for  buflincas  purposes^  L^rgc  tenant-bouses,  which  aceommotiate  more 
thaD  six  or  eight  families  each,  are  comparatively  scarce,  tlicre  only  being 
about  forty  of  eucb  cbaracter»  All  others  reported  aa  tcoant-houscs,  aro 
amaU  in  size,  the  greater  number  being  altered  irom  private  residences, 
or  occupied  by  several  families,  without  ulteration.  Howl  of  the  large 
tenant-bouses  are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Broadway,  from 
licon&rd  to  Thomas  Streets,  or  near  Greenwich  Street ;  the  others  being 
Bcaltcred  throughout  the  district. 

I  have  reported  450  bouses  as  being  tenant-houses ;  being  such  houses 
as  contained  three  or  more  famillea.  With  the  exceptions  noted,  thesd 
were  formerly  occupied  as  private  residences,  or  by  two  or  three  families  j 
but,  with  tiie  changes  of  population,  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
been  filled  with  aa  many  families  as  there  ore  rooms  to  accommodate 
tliem,  many  of  the  (amiliea  having  no  otlicr  sleeping-apartment  than  that 
occupied  as  the  Htcheu  and  living-room.  In  some  of  these  houses  the 
Croton-water  and  waste-pipes  have  been  introduced,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  Croton-water  is  introduced  only  to  the  court- yard,  or  area*  In  other 
i«q)eet0  these  houses  renaain  as  buOt  long  ago  for  private  families.  As  a 
COHiequeuce,  Tentllation  is  very  imperfect,  from  the  doors  between  rooms 
bti^g  always  closed ;  water-closets  are  too  few  in  number,  and  filthy^ 
^m  being  used  by  so  many  persons  ;  aud  the  houses  become  more  and 
more  dilapidated,  until  many  of  them,  in  the  neighborlioods  where  busi- 
ness is  encroaching,  are  in  part  or  entirely  uoJit  for  human  habitation. 

Number  and  Classification  of  the  Houses. — Iiacludin<^  the  450 
noted  as  tenant-houses,  there  jire  1,2  i4  dweUing-houscs  in  the  district,  95 
of  ibem  being  rear  buildings*  The  larger  number  of  those  not  noted  as 
tenAnt-houses  are  occupied  for  hoarding-bouses,  there  being  comparatively 
few  whidi  can  properly  be  reported  as  private  houses*  Many  of  the 
objections  rekting  to  tenant-houses  also  apply  to  the  boarding-honsea, 
except  that  the  latter  are  kept  in  a  more  cleanly  condition.  Still,  they 
are  necessarily  overcrowded  and  deficient  in  most  of  tlie  accommodations 
needed  for  a  perfect  state  of  health  in  the  occupants. 

There  are  also  many  buildings  occupied  for  stores,  officea^  &c.^  in 
which  a  family  is  living  who  take  charge  of  the  builtUng,  keep  the  passages 
clean,  &c*,  which  I  have  not  reported  as  dweUiag-bouses.  There  are 
also  several  bolldings  occupied  by  fire  companies,  in  which  some  of  tho 
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ID  embers  al^ra^a  lodge^  whicli  ore  Dot  included  aa  dweUiugs.  Tbe  actiiiLl 
number  af  the  population  of  the  district  I  iBade  no  effort  to  ascertain,  m 
the  time  allowed  was  too  limited,  and  I  had  none  of  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  such  investigation.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  United  Stales 
Census  would  be  very  incorrect,  as  tUe  changes  produced  since  that  was 
taken,  by  the  encroachmenta  of  business  property,  &ic*j  have  been  v 
rapid  and  extensive*  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  averagie  n 
her  of  iuhahitanta  to  each  bouse  would  he  high,  as  would  be  c:xpe<?ted 
t?om  my  statements  iu  regard  to  the  character  of  the  population*  From 
the  same  reaions,  no  investigation  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  occupying  basements  and  cellars — a  subject  needing  inves* 
tigation,  and  which  would  repay  full  a^d  careful  inquiry. 

Liquor  Stores . — There  are  341  places  in  the  Third  District  in  which 
liquor  is  retailed,  including  groceries,  restaurants,  and  hotels  and  dram- 
shops*  This  is  a  very  large  xutmher  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
being  one  to  leas  than  four  (1  to  3*65)  dwellings.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  district,  large  numbers  of 
their  patrons  are  from  outside  the  district*  Thus  a  great  many  of  the 
liquor-saloons  are  locat<;d  along  or  near  the  riTer,  and  are  almost  entirely 
supported  by  boatmen  and  persons  employed  along  the  doekSj  diC, ;  maoy 
other  saloons  are  located  on  the  line  of  Broadway,  Canal  Street^  and 
other  thoroughfares,  which  derire  a  large  support  from  the  transient  popu* 
lation  and  persons  employed  in  tlie  stores  iu  the  neighborhood* 

Brothels. — I  report  81  as  the  number  of  buildings  occupied  exclu- 
sively as  houses  of  prostitution  in  this  district.  This  number  is  probably 
below  the  truth,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  with  the  means  at  my 
disposal,  which  houses  were  thus  occupied*  I  have  also  not  included  in 
the  number  a  large  number  of  Louses  occupied  only  in  part  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  of  the  tenant-houses  of  this 
distriet  such  persons  occupy  suites  of  apartments  interspersed  with  those 
of  the  respectable  laboring-classes,  and  frequently  diJlicnlt  to  be  distin- 
guished from  themj  except  upon  a  more  searching  investigation  than  this 
survey  could  give*  During  the  last  fewyeaft,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  notorious  brothels  have  been  removed  from  this  district  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city,  the  houses  being  now  occupied  by  the  iabonDg-dasses, 
or  for  business  purposes* 

Stoees  akd  CoMiiEKCiAi,  WabebouseSp — Thcro  are  283  buildings 
in  this  district  occupied  exclusively  for  commercial  pmposeSp  There  are 
also  2M  small  stores,  of  various  kinds,  occupying  parts  of  buildings*  Of 
these  29  are  meat  and  vegetable  markets  exclusively,  there  being  no  large 
market-building  in  the  district ;  although  Clinton  Market,  at  the  foot  of 
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Canal  Strei?!,  is  jiist  north  of  tliis  southern  section  (A)  of  the  Tliird  Dis- 
trict, Aud  Washington  31arket,  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  m  not  far 
remoTed,  liotb  of  them  beiog  largely  patronised  bj  the  residents  of  this 
^strict.  There  are  also  87  groceries,  of  which  nearly  all  seU  Hquor,  and 
WIB^J  de&l  in  meat  and  vegetables. 

Factobies. — There  are  151  manufactories  and  worl£shop&  of  variotis 
k^df  in  the  district,  many  of  them  occupying  only  parts  of  buildiDgs, 
used  otherwiBe  for  trade  or  residences. 

Of  these  6  are  sugar-refineries,  &c,]  11  boiler  and  machine  shops  ;  26 
carpenters^  joiners,  and  box  manufactories  ;  2  large  coffee  and  epicc  mills ; 
2  djetlHeries ;  1  brewery;  3  oil  and  lard  works;  12  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright  shops ;  2  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactories ;  5  smoking  and 
provision  establisbments  \  14  artificial  flower,  feather,  atid  leaf  inanufac^ 
tones ;  and  the  remaining  67  are  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  too 
munerous  to  be  particularized. 

BifABLES. — There  are  108  stables,  or  ranges  of  single-stall  stables,  in 
this  district.  Of  these  CB  contain  each  less  than  5  horses,  or  202  horses 
in  the  aggregate ;  and  40  contain  each  5  or  more  horses,  or  383  in  the 
aggregate*  These  stables  are  scattered  pretty  generally  over  the  districl, 
ikmc^  being  few  squares  without  oac  or  more  of  tbem.  There  are  certain 
ocigbhorhoodS}  however,  which  contain  a  large  number  upon  a  small 
ar^  Such  m  the  neighborhood  of  Greenw  ich  Street  from  Desbrosses 
to  VeMry  Streets,  where  3  squares  contain  16  ranges  of  stables,  accom- 
nuidAting  117  horses*  Also,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  West  Broadway 
&cniiBeaeh  to  Worth  Streets,  where  6  squares  contain  19  stables,  with 
165  horses.  Moat  of  the  larger  stables  are  kept  in  a  quite  cleanly  and 
comfortable  condition,  but  the  greater  number  of  smaO  stables  are  crowded 
together,  and  their  surroundings  are  frequently  neglected  and  uncleanly. 
In  regard  to  the  influeuce  of  stables  upon  the  public  health,  I  think  that 
I  have,  io  many  cases,  traced  to  their  influence  (especially  when  occupied 
hy  sick  and  diaahled  horses)  an  earlier  invasion  and  increased  prevalence 
of  »nch  diseases  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria*  However,  further  iuveati* 
g&tiou  and  much  more  extended  observation  over  a  larger  field,  is  neces- 
sary to  decisively  settle  this  point* 

NtJiSA^fCES, — There  are  no  slaughter  houses,  gas  manufactories,  or 
bone  and  fat-boiling  establishments  iu  or  near  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  this  district,  in  any  manner  or  degree  influencing  its  health*  Such 
causes  as  do  produce  such  influence  are  connected  with  (he  topogmjfih^^ 
character  of  the  population^  and  condition  of  the  pier$i  dips^  and  scwen^ 
which  irc  have  already  noted.  • 

Public  BmLBiXGS, — Of  public  buildings  there  are  hut  few.  There 
la  one  Folico  Station^houie  on  Leonard  Street,  badly  arranged  for  die 
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bealtb  of  its  oecupatits,  both  as  regarda  ita  own  mteFnal  airaiigemente 
and  ita  immediate  surrouEdings.  There  is  a  large  hospital  with  several 
buildings,  known  as  the  New  York  Hospital,  on  the  square  bounded  by 
Broadway,  Wortli,  Church,  and  Duano  Streets,  These  buildingts  ife 
finely  situated,  both  as  regards  the  location  of  the  ground  and  thdr  iflr 
temal  arrangoracBls  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  intonteg.  A  d€* 
taUed  report  ia  unnecessary  in  tliia  place.  There  are  only  two  t'burdi 
odifices  in  this  district ;  both  front  on  8t*  John's  Park,  and  both  are  well 
located  for  light  and  ventilation.  There  are  also  two  Mi^^^ion  Chtsirehcs 
occupying  lofts  of  buildings  otherwise  used  for  business  purposes  j  and  a 
floating  chapt'l  for  seamen  and  others  at  the  foot  of  Luight  Street,  A* 
regards  School  Buildings,  there  ia  one  large  Ward  School  on  Korth  Moore 
and  Varick  Streets,  ivith  an  extension  nmning  through  to  "West  Broadwmy* 
This  school  is  of  the  first  class,  accommodating  nearly  two  thousand 
pupOa.  There  are  two  Pub  He  Primary  Schools,  one  occupying  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  on  Greenwich  Street  between  Desbrodsea  and 
Watts  Streets  ;  the  other  occupying  a  building  altered  from  a  private  resi- 
dence in  Varick  Street  near  Canal.  Both  these  buildings  are  badly  arranged 
for  Tentilation  and  hght,  having  ivindows,  &c^j  only  on  front  and  rear* 
There  ia  one  Primary  School  ft>r  colored  children  on  Franklin  8treet,  be- 
tween West  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street,  oceupyiug  a  small  two-stoiy 
building  erected  for  a  dwelling-house,  and  uecessarily  badly  arranged  and 
ventilated  for  such  a  purpose.  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  has  also 
connected  with  it  a  Parish  School,  occupying  a  building  in  the  rear  of  Use 
church.  Two  Mission  and  Industrial  Schools  occupying  lofts  of  storee$ 
badly  arranged  but  occupied  only  on  certain  days,  complete  the  list  of  free 
schools  in  the  district.  There  are  19  Hotels  in  the  district,  varyjig  ia 
size  and  capable  of  accommodating  from  25  lo  250  lodgers  each  at  one 
time.  Many  of  these  being  altered  from  private  houses  are  badly  ven- 
tilated and  miserably  arranged  for  hotel  purposes. 

Paeks* — The  Third  District  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  public  parks. 
St,  John's  Park,  bounded  by  Hudson,  Laight,  Varickj  and  Beach  Streets^ 
is  a  private  square  not  belonging  to  the  city^  and  kept  closed  to  all  except 
the  occupants  of  the  surrounding  houses,  &c.  This  park,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  grounds  surrounding  St,  John's  Chiu'chi  and  those 
belonging  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  are  kept  in  the  cleanest  and  best 
manner,  and  are  valuable  breathing  spots  for  this  section  of  the  city. 

Piers  AiiB  Slips. — ^Tho  piers,  wharves,  &c,,  fronting  the  Third 
District,  are  generally  in  a  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition,  though  a 
few  occupied^by  steamship  lines  are  kept  in  very  good  order,  being  en- 
closed with  she  did  and  gatew^ays.     All  the  piers,  however,  being  built  of 
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1,  necessarily  furnish  a  largo  amount  of  decajing  vagetable  matter, 
icli  is  known  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  disease-  The  slips,  in  conse- 
qQjeiice  of  receivjBg  the  sewage  of  the  district  and  surrounding  parts  of 
the  city,  are  generally  foul,  and  the  undoiihtcd  source  of  mnch  sickness. 
I  hare  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  severe  disease,  such  as  fevers^  coages- 
lioua  of  the  braiu,  liYer,  &c>,  induced  by  bathing  or  getting  overboard  in 
ttie  itips  of  this  district. 

PREVAILING  DiSEASES.-^The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  :  Small-pox  baa  prevailed 
more  extensively  than  for  many  years  back.  One  centre  of  this  disease  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wcet  Broadway,  Thomas,  and  Leonard  Streets  ; 
ftod  another  centre  at  Greenwich,  Watts,  and  Deshrosses  Streets ;  with 
ie*tteriug  cases  over  the  whole  western  part  of  the  district.  Typhus  and 
tjphoid  fevers  have  been  prevalent  over  the  whole  district,  but  more 
particulRrly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  half  of  West  BroaJw^ay, 
tnd  bet  wee  D  Greeuwnch  Street  and  the  lludson  River.  The  remitting 
fe?0r  of  children  has  been  aa  usual  almost  universal  m  the  teaant^ 
houses  of  the  district,  more  especially  daring  the  Spring  and  Fall* 
BiarrUoeal  diseases,  including  cholera  morbus,  &c.,  commenced  eai4y  in 
die  oeasoD  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson  River,  gradu- 
ally  spreiifling  thence  over  the  whole  district.  These  diseases  affected 
Dearly  every  house  aad  family  coming  under  my  observation  as  Visiting 
Phyiician  for  the  New  York  Dispensaty,  Tlds  curious  fact  of  this  class 
of  disease,  commencing  on  the  western  border  of  the  city  and  thence 
gradually  spreading  toward  the  eastern  side,  has  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  city*  Scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and  kindred  diseases,  were 
previilent  early  in  the  season ^  but  disappeared  as  wann  weather  advanced. 
These  diseases  were  more  or  less  prevalent  in  tenant-houses  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cro willing  of  their  population,  cleanliness,  &c.  The  amount  of 
slcknesi  in  dlffeitfnt  houses  of  the  same  neighborhood  is  veiy  various,  in 
some  cases  being  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  others  reaching 
Bfl  high  as  two  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
thlj  on  a  superficial  examination,  but  the  character,  oecupatioo,  tempcP' 
anee,  cleanliness,  &e.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  houses  vary 
greatly,  and  are  a  pretty  close  indication  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  pr»* 
tailing  sickness  to  be  found  in  any  particular  bouse,  Diflertjut  houses 
vaiy  greatly  also  as  to  their  faeiUtiee  for  ventilation ;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  basemeata  and  on  first  floors  ;  the  location  and  care  of  watei^ 
doeets,  sinks,  cesspools,  &c, ;  their  connection  ^dth  wmoking  and  pro- 
rision  cstablishmeBts,  and  other  kinds  of  business  locations ;  the  width, 
cbftnlinoss,  and  kind  of  payement  in  the  streets }  the  proximity  of  the 
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ri?er  5  the  character  of  material  and  state  of  repair  of  the  byOdiDg  ita^lf 

and  its  accessoriea  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  bedrooms^  and  haUa  ; 
and  various  other  causes  of  interference  with  health.  A  thorough  inTeo- 
tigatiott  into  all  such  particulars  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  anj  jtwt 
or  valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  disease  and  death.  A 
large  number  of  such  searching  iuYestigations  have  been  made  and  are 
now  making  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  of  tbe  New  York  Citizens'  Association,  and  cannot  fail  lo  givt 
valuable  results  when  fully  tabulated  and  compared.* 


*  The  Map  op  diagram  on  6ppoait4>  page  luis  b<Kin  prquired  to  lUustnite,  mt^tQ  diatliictlj 
thm  dould  ht  daae  by  wordai  tbe  fntlmatc  cocuiectiom  of  one  of  the  small'-pot  aad  tjpbitt 
fbrer  oeatrea  of  the  Third  District  ^Uli  the  wholesule  dry  goods  section  of  Kew  Tork  CSty. 
The  Iftfgeat  wholesale  catabllshincot^  for  t}je  sale  of  dry  goods  Ob  thia  aide  of  the  AtUntie 
Ocean  are  here  seen  k>  come  in  Inmiedlate  contact  with  the  teaant-houscs  of  the  worat  t^m, 
and  which  are  infested  with  smoU-poiE  mid  typhus  ferer.  The  iliagrom  itko  show&  that  tW9 
l^^ht  depots  and  the  principiil  pae&etiger  depot  &f  the  Hudson  KItcf  Railroad  CompaDy 
gre  IB  the  same  dose  iisioelation  wHh  these  ncsta  of  iafccdon.  In  the  regioti  immediateiy 
Buttoimdmg  that  reprmmicd  on  the  map  arc  ako  situated  several  hotels,  aad  a  Xaxgit  i 
ber  of  boarding-hoiisea,  whole  inxoates  are  thus  ia  danger  of  personal  contact  mih  i 
diseases  at  any  momeut, 

West  Broadway,  running  through  the  very  centre  of  the  <^trictj  is  traTeraed  by  ftfi 
different  lines  of  city  railway  care,  with  aB  average  of  five  care  poasing  ercry  minute,  and 
carrying  millionfl  of  paaaengera  yearly  by  the  vety  doonei  of  these  faoosefl.  Broadway,  al 
but  a  short  diatanoe  nanoved,  Ls  the  principal  thorousbfare  of  the  city.  Hudson  Street 
on  the  weat  is  al^o  a  leading  route  for  cHy  travel ;  and  tlie  cross  streets  of  the  district  an 
tmrereed  daily  by  muUitudea  to  reach  varioua  linea  of  steftmboats,  ears,  a^  §,U 
vhlch  leave  the  city  opposite  this  point. 

All  tliia  lar^c  omouiit  of  dally  travel  passes  through  a  region  always  contalnmg  < 
of  typhus  fever,  and  largely  infected  -wkh  small-poi.  Is  it  any  cause  of  surprise 
caaes  of  ihma  discaBea  are  here  contra eted,  to  be  carried  to  djatant  eectiona  of  the  eouiw 
try,  tifcCTe  to  develop  themselves  to  th©  surprisM3  and  alarm  of  whole  neighborhoods  ?  It  la 
also  well  to  remember  that  severa^l  large  Hvery  stables  art^  located  In^he  immediate  neigb^ 
borhood,  whose  vehicles  it  is  well  known  are  frequently  employed  to  carry  persons  suif^rw 
ing  from  those  d£s€fts«s  to  hospital,  or  to  attend  at  funcriits.  These  veMdes  im*,  perhaps, 
immedlxLtely  aftcrwardi  driven  to  the  vfirious  car  and  etcamboat  linei  to  secure  paMeogeia, 
who  we  thiM  exposed  m  the  most  dangerous  manner  to  these  diseases*  Could  tbe  intdli-' 
gent  community  but  retiMze  the  danger  to  which  tbey  are  tbu«  eipo^^  whenever  tliey  visit 
the  city,  certainly  they  would  insist  that  some  measures  should  t>e  taken  for  their  safety 
and  that  of  the  large  section  of  the  country  under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  city. 
It  seems  certain  at  present  that  the  resaidents  of  the  city  cannot  or  will  not  protect  tbera- 
fldves.  The  map  illustrate  the  prevalencs^  of  these  diaeuca  for  only  one  year,  from  No- 
vember Ist^  18C3f  IQ  November  Ist^  1864«* 


district  aif 
steatniy^H 

irpriae  ml^ 


*  Tot  cip!{»iiat1oii  of  tke  ftjmboh  employed  to  dcat^tit^^  tbe  purpoaei  for  whldi 
tlui  ftqnnrva  It  st  prcMQt  occapltd,  ae«  remarks  at  b<»ttom  ^  the  dLHgnua.— Bctroa. 
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TBIRD  SA^m'AKY  INSPECTION  DISTRICT,    [Section  B,] 


M,     KEEKEY,     ALD. 

Sanitary  Invprd^r. 


Bo tno) ABIES* — North  hj  Spring  Sired ^  east  %  Broadway^  south  hy 
Canal  Street^  we$t  hj  the  North  River.  This  Section  [B]  of  the  Third 
Didri^  comprwe*  the  wttihern  ncgment  of  the  Ei^Mh  Ward*  There  are  $B 
of  ttiUdifigs  embraced  in  it. 


Topographic — Tho  principal  portion  of  this  district  consisted  origt 
naDy  of  swamp  and  marshy  ground*  A  saad-Lill  rose  graduallj  from 
tJie  low  meadow  line  and  extended  to  a  point  near  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Broome,  some  60  feet  above  the  present  grade.  Anolher  of  a 
gravelly  drift  rising  in  the  yicinily  of  Clark  Street,  had  itj  greatest 
elevation  north  of  Spring.  The  Lispcnard  Meadow,*  for  auch  waa  the 
DAme  of  the  low  swampy  land,  extended  hoth  north  and  sontb  of  Canal 
Street,  and  entering  this  section  a  few  feet  south  of  Howard  Street  on 
Broadway,  it  took  a  westerly  direction  from  Mercer ;  the  line  ran  northerly 
CfOSiing  Wooster  one-tlnrti  way  from  Broome  to  Spring  Streets,  thence 
mofthw^sterly  to  Lanrena ;  thence  southwesterly  to  a  point  a  few  feet 
ionth  of  the  southwest  comer  of  Broome  and  Thompson ;  thence  north- 
1i«0t  to  Sullivan,  thence  southwesterly  to  the  centre  of  the  square  between 
SuQtvaa  and  Yarick,  Broome  and  Watt;^ ;  thence  northwest  to  the  middle 
of  the  square  between  Yarick  and  Hadson,  north  of  Dominick ;  thence 
0OitthweaterIy  and  westerly  to  the  river  at  Greenwich  Street,  The  shore 
lm«  ran  due  north  and  soutli  just  at  the  westerly  edge  of  Greenwich  Street^ 
thereby  showing  that  the  two  squares,  one  of  which  la  now  the  site  of 
djntoQ   Market,   and   the  other  between  Greenwich  and  Waahington 

•  Se«  Dr,  fluTTiot'fl  Map  of  (he  Third  Di^Hd, 
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Streets,  were  reclaimed  from  the  river*    The  meadow  was  covered  more" 
or  less  hj  water  Tilth  the  riaing  of  the  tide.    The  outlet  of  the  Collect 
took  its  course  about  the  line  of  Canal  Street  flowing  to  the  riTer.    A 
Btone  bridge  at  Broadway  was  once  the  only  means  of  crossiog  the  stream ; 
afterwards  bridges  at  Church  Street  and  at  other  points  were  built. 

The  greater  part  of  these  low  lauds  were  filled  in  with  the  earth  Bxnn 
the  surrounding  hUls,  while  the  two  squares  reclaimed  from  the  river 
were  filled  in  at  a  later  date,  m  part  by  the  refuse  and  rubbish  from  old 
buildiugs,  cellars,  etc. 

The  original  level  was  low.  The  whole  surface  inclines  gently  towsrda 
Canal  Street,  with  a  difference  between  tide^water  elevations  of  20  feel  0 
inches  on  Broadway,  between  Canal  and  Spring  (Canal  10  feet  fi  ineheSi 
Spring  31  feet  above  tide-water)*  Besides  iadiuing  toward  Canal  it 
slopes  from  Broadway  toward  Thompson  Street,  with  a  difFerence  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  streets  of  19  feet  on  Spring  and  S  feet  3 
inches  on  Canal  Street,  From  Thompson  Street  westerly  the  grade 
ascends  till  we  reach  a  line  extending  from  the  foot  of  SuUivan  to  the 
comer  of  Clark  and  Spring  Streets  (2S  fbet  3  inches  above  tide-water). 
From  this  line  the  inclination  of  the  surface  is  gradaaUy  toward  the  river 
1:  feet  above  tide-leveL  That  this  district,  with  more  than  one-half  made^ 
ground,  in  many  places  hut  a  few  feet  from  the  original  swampy  land  and 
but.  6  feet  above  tide-water,  with  several  sewers  that  never  more  than 
half  empty  their  contents,  should  be  the  locality  of  a  great  number  of  tin 
salubrious  quarters,  atid  the  source  of  pestilential  and  infectious  diseasee, 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  observations  and 
Statistics  herewith. 

Streets, — The  streets  are  all  narrow,  varying  from  40  to  GO  feet,es* 
ccpting  that  part  of  Broome  between  Broadway  and  Wooster,  which  is 
some  T6  feet  wide.  Canal  Streetj  the  southern  boundary  of  this  sectiofli 
some  60  feet  wide  at  Broadway,  gradually  widens  to  the  river,  Springi 
Broome,  and  Grand  run  parallel  with  each  other  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion till  they  reach  Sullivan,  then  inclining  westerly  to  their  terminations, 
Mercer,  Greene,  Wooster,  Laurens,  Thompson,  and  Sullivan  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  running  nortlicaeterly  from  Canal  Street.  Clark,  Vorick, 
Hudson,  Renwick,  Greenwich,  Washington,  and  West  all  run  nearly  north 
and  south*  Tlie  narrow  streets,  like  Thompson,  through  which  a  double 
car-track  is  laid,  do  not  allow  room  for  a  wagon  to  pass  a  car  on  either 
side  next  to  the  walk.  Laurens,  Wooster,  Clark,  and  Sullivan  are  in  a 
most  filthy  condition,  giving  off  insalubrious  emanations  un  which,  per- 
haps, depend  the  many  cases  of  fever,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery j  and 
pnlmonary  diseases.     I  have  observed  that  near  where  other  streets  croaa 
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the  ttboFe-named  streets  there  is  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of  sick- 
ness ;  and  this  fact  I  have  shown  hj  apecial  reports  of  tjplius  and  typhoid 
fever  in  Grand  aad  Broome,  and  djaenteiy  in  Spring. 

Pavejonts. — Broadway,  Washington ,  and  Greenwich  are  paved  with 
trftp-hloek  pavement j  all  other  streets  with  cobble  stone s^  which  in  many 
plttoet  ftre  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Some  of  the  streeta,  like  Sullivan^ 
Thompson,  Laurens,  and  Watts,  are  higher  at  the  comers  than  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  block,  allowing  the  accumulations  of  slops  and  waste  in  the  gut^ 
lers  alofig  the  street,  that  would  otherwise  find  its  way  to  the  sewer*  I 
would  recommend  in  such  caaes  where  it  is  impracticable  to  raise  tlie 
gmdef  thai  a  culvert  or  drain  be  made  connecting  with  the  sewer.  This 
"vrould,  in  a  meastire,  do  away  with  such  causes  of  insalubrity  as  arise 
^m  pools  of  atuuding  water  and  vege  table  decay ;  a  striking  instance 
ci  which  may  have  been  noticed  by  thousands  of  our  fellow -citizens  during 
the  past  summer  in  Thompson  Street,  wliile  the  Seventh  Avenue  car-track 
was  being  laid.  The  emanations  ir om  this  source  were  observable  several 
blocks  away,  and  were  attended  by  a  material  increase  of  sickness  on  that 
line  throngh  my  inspection  diatrictHp 

Sewiibage. — The  streets  are  all  sewered,  excepting  Watte^  Laurens, 
Clark,  SnUivan  between  Spring  and  Broome  Streets^  Grand  between 
Thompson  and  Sullivan  Streets,  Spring  between  Broailway  and  Greene, 
Broome  between  Thompson  aud  Sullivan,  Domimck  between  Clark  and 
Varick  Streets,  Tlie  sewers  are  of  the  oval  form,  excepting  the  one  in 
Canal  Street,  which  is  built  with  a  stone  floor  sloping  toward  the  centre  ; 
its  sides  and  top  are  of  brick,  the  top  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch* 
The  Canal  Street  sewer  empties  at  the  head  of  the  pier  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  while  the  Spring  Street  sewer  empties  in  the  bulkhead  j 
both  below  ortlinary  tide-water,  but  above  low-tide  level,  thus  allowing 
the  sewer  gas  to  escape,  wluch,  with  a  westerly  wind,  is  very  disagreea- 
ble to  the  per^ple  of  tlie  immediate  neighborhood.  I  would  recommend 
that  in  locations  where  tlio  mouth  of  the  sewer  cannot  be  constructed 
below  Itjw-tide  level,  a  covering  he  built  in  such  amanuer  as  to  extend 
into  the  water  even  at  low  tides,  at  the  same  time  allowing  sufficient 
room  for  the  free  passage  of  the  sewage.  This  plan  wonld  be  a  remedy 
against  the  stench  near  the  mouth  of  sewers,  and  would  also  prevent  the 
sewer  gaa  from  being  driven  back  by  westerly  winds  into  houses  with- 
out traps i 

An  important  fact  in  regard  to  these  sewers  is,  that  the  tide  entering 
them  at  Canal  Street,  rises  in  the  sewers  of  Thompson,  Laurens,  and 
Wooster  Streets,  blocking  the  Thompson  Street  sewer  at  the  comer  of 
Broome,  and  resulting  in  the  overflow  of  the  cellars,  streets ,  and  walks,  in 
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caae  of  a  liea\y  fall  of  rain,  Tim  forcing  back  of  the  aeirflge  hj  the 
tide,  affecting^  the  drainage,  overflowing  ccsspoob  and  privies,  must  cer^ 
taiulj  b6  coEBidered  a  great  source  of  in&alubrity,  and  consequent  in- 
crease  of  eickness  and  mortality  in  this  8c;ction.  That  the  atmosphere  is 
exceasivelj  moist,  I  can  afiimi  from  obaervationa  made  wilh  the  hj- 
grometer  at  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Thompson  Streets — Ihe  avera^ 
difference  between  the  diy  and  wet  bulbs  showing  5||  degrees ;  w^hOa 
that  of  tJie  standard  hygrometer  at  the  Eastern  Dispeaiary,  for  the  same 
periods,  gave  an  average  of  7/j  degrees ,  The  difference  (1|^  degrees) 
between  the  average  of  the  two  hygrometers  j  shows  the  grearter  pH>" 
portionate  amount  of  moisture  at  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Thompson 
Streets. 

Observations  at  OG  Grand  Street  (rear),  where  typhus  fever  had 
raged  to  some  extent,  gave  an  average  of  S^V  degrees;  that  of  the  standi 
ard  during  the  same  time,  6^*^  degrees;  showing  excessive  humidity  by 
a  difference  of  3^^^  degrees  at  Grand  Street,  or  45  per  cent,  more  mo!&> 
ture  than  shown  by  the  standard. 

As  a  remedial  measure,  I  would  recommend  that  the  mouths  of  the 
sewers  be  supplied  with  a  tidal  trap  or  floodgate,  opening  and  shatting 
with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide.  I  am  confident  that  a  mechanical 
arrangement  might  be  devised  which  would  so  close  tlic  months  of  the 
eewera  as  to  prevent  any  re  flow  of  sewage  or  water,  and  yet  be  self- 
acting,  opening  whenever  th^  level  of  the  sewage  should  be  above  that  of 
the  river. 

The  tide  rising  would  so  close  this  trap  or  valve,  thtis  shutdug  off  the 
great  body  of  water  which  now  ebbs  and  flows  beneath  many  of  the 
streets  of  tliis  district.  The  public  health  would,  no  doubt,  be  materially 
improved  by  this  improvemcEt, 

Sanitabt  Cuabacteeisxigs  of  the  Seteral  Squahes, — Of  tlie  33 
squares  tlmt  arc  comprised  in  this  section,  7  of  them  are  in  a  good,  7  m 
a  mixed,  and  19  of  them  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition*  The  first  and 
principal  cause  which  renders  the  squares  insalubrious,  is  the  deficiency 
of  proper  w^ater  and  waste  privileges  and  drainage,  as  in  those  streets 
without  sewers — Clark,  Laurens,  Watts,  and  parts  of  other  streets ;  im- 
perfect surface-drainage,  as  in  Thompson,  Spring,  Sullivan,  Wooatertand 
Broome,  In  all  of  these  streets  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  greater 
than  in  well-drained  parts,  as  my  daily  reports  will  show-  Privies  that 
are  not  connected  w^ith  sewers,  and  those  left  by  negligent  landlords  to 
overflow,  giving  off  their  offensive  and  unwholesome  gases,  instancae  of 
which  were  at  No.  57  Thompson  and  No*  66  Grand,  where  lyphns  and 
typhoid  consigned  to  the  grave  12  out  of  18  cases. 
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The  second  cause  can  bo  foimd  in  the  crowded  condition  of  the  tenant" 
WaseS}  aa,  for  instance,  the  double-tenement  Kos.  44  and  46  Thompson, 
coutajninnf  45  families ;  No*  10  Thompson,  with  18  families ;  Nop  475 
Broome,  17  famitiea ;  and  hundreds  of  others  with  aa  average  of  more 
than  6  fojniUea. 

The  third  cause  of  special  msalubrity  of  famllj  domicileH  is  tlie  crowded 
eonditioii  of  the  apart raenta  ;  allowing  an  insufficiency  of  fresh  air,  aa  at 
No,  59  Thompson,  where  spotted  fever  occmred,  I  found  eight  people  in  two 
small  ba^ment  rooms ;  and  in  the  same  court,  where  typhus  raged  last 
flpring,  eight  people  were  living  in  one  attic  room,  the  roof  slanting  to  the 
floor,  preventing  die  occtipants  from  standing  erect,  except  in  parts  of  the 
Toom.  Many  other  cases  I  might  mention  where  I  have  found  eight  or  more 
persons  living  and  sleeping  in  one  roomi  It  is  verj  common  to  find  a 
gmall  bedroom  where  four  or  ^ve  people  sleeps  perhaps  some  of  them  on 
llie  floor, 

Tb©  fourth  cause  :  The  filthy  habits  of  the  occupants^  in  not  keeping 
their  persons  and  apartmenls  clean  j  allowiDg  vermin  to  infest  every  thing. 
The  dispoaUion  of  garbage  and  slops — often  being  thrown  out  of  a  back 
window  or  between  two  houses  in  close  proximity,  there  tmdergoing 
decOMposition  and  generating  unhealthy  effluvia. 

Fifth  cause :  The  vicious  habits  of  thousands  that  inhabit  this  section) 
and  who  follow  a  nightly  vocntion  of  assignation,  thereby  contaminating 
tnd  spreading  widely  the  syphilitic  disease  and  other  maladies. 

The  iKHABTTAinrs.^ — The  population  of  this  section  is  made  up  of 
various  nationalities,  and  about  equally  divided  into  Americans,  foreign- 
ers, and  negroes.  About  one-third  of  these  are  of  the  laboring  clasi*, 
consist itjg  mostly  of  forcigaers  and  Americans.  The  majority  of  the 
retail  stores  are  kept  by  the  foreigners,  who  are  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working people.  The  Americans  are  mostly  of  old  aad  respectable  iiuni- 
lica,  living  in  their  own  houses,  aad,  with  few  exceptions,  are  well  to  do, 
T\  bile  the  negroes  are  a  poor,  lazy  class,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  pui^ 
ioits  attended  with  aa  little  work  as  possible ;  there  are,  however,  many 
excepdoiLS  in  which  the  colored  peopie — the  washerwomen  especially — 
work  hard  for  aU  they  have. 

The  disreputable  class  is  very  large,  as  101  brothels  in  part  testify^ 
The  prostitutes,  however,  are  not  all  confined  to  brothels,  hundreds  of 
tlieae  vicious  women  living  in  the  tenant-houses,  assuming  the  guise  of 
fe8|K?ctable  people  by  day  and  following  their  vocation  at  night.  This 
dass  m  composed  of  nearly  all  nationalities,  not  excepting  our  own  ;  they 
lead  a  miserable  existence,  turning  night  into  day  by  tlicir  sinful  practices 
mod  grovelling  debaucheries,  thus  cutting  short,  as  statistics  prove,  their 
Average  period  of  life. 
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The  moral  conditioii  of  manjr  portions  of  tliia  section  of  tlie  mij  k 
lamentable  ;  aboimding  with  tliieTeS}  pickpocketa,  gamblefflf  and  all  sorts 
of  bad  men  and  i^omen,  who  are  ready  to  do  anj  thing  for  mone/>  The 
chnrehea  arc  few  and  small  confiidemig  the  dcuae  population ;  a  ^maH 
proportion  of  the  population  is  of  tho  church-going  class*  The  crowding 
of  people  into  tenant-houses  has  a  great  tendency  to  moral  as  well  as  phys- 
ical depravity  in  all  portions  of  my  inspection  district. 

BuiLDiKGS* — ^Thcre  are  1,379  buildings  of  all  kinda  ;  and,  dod acting 
the  churches  and  factories,  nearly  every  bouse  is  a  dwelling*  607  anB 
tenant-houses ;  446  are  etores ;  ID  markets  j  261  b'quor  shops ;  101 
brothels  ;  27  factories  j  3  churches ;  and  4  school-houses. 

Only  242  are  strietlj  private  dwellings,  and  these  are  mosUy  old 
buildings — built  generally  of  brick,  or  frame  houses  with  brick  fronts* 
They  are  generally  small  in  si^ecj  being  from  two  to  four  stories.  They 
are  connected  with  sewers,  except  in  those  streets  that  have  no  sewers. 
Some  have  water  in  the  house,  but  the  greater  proportion  have  a  hydrant 
in  the  yard  or  under  the  front  doorway.  In  those  houses  not  connected 
with  the  sewer,  the  waste  is  either  carried  in  pails  and  thrown  into  the 
street  or  allowed  to  6ow  through  a  small  trough — in  some  cases  flowing 
freely  over  the  walk,  a  BOurce  of  great  inconvenienee  to  passers-byH,  be- 
sides increasing  the  insalubrity  of  the  district.  The  apartments  are  small 
111  size,  especially  the  dormitories,  allowing  only  room  for  bcdj^tead,  wash* 
stand,  &c,5  while  the  ventilation  is  entirely  insufficient*  There  are  no 
flues,  air  usually  being  admitted  only  by  door  and  windows  ;  consequently* 
in  cold  weathern^  the  air  is  breathed  over  and  over  again,  as  in  the  crowded 
tenements  J  depriving  the  body  of  its  uecessaTj  amount  of  oxygen »  and 
leading  to  decay  and  death*  The  kerosene  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  gas 
and  stovca  form  the  principal  method  of  lighting  and  heating.  The 
water-closets  are  in  the  yards,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  many  arc  not 
connected  with  the  sewers. 

Tenakt-Hodses* — The  tenant-houses,  which  form  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  of  buildings  are  seattered  throughout  the  district,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Clinton  Market  and  three  squares  on  Broadway  are  to 
be  found  in  every  square*  The  tenementB  are  more  numerous  between 
Spring  and  Broome,  from  Clark  to  Mercer,  and  in  the  eight  squares 
from  Sullivan  to  Greene,  from  Broome  to  Canal  Streets,  In  the  square 
between  Sullivan  and  Thompson,  Spring  and  Broome,  thero  arc  7^ 
houses,  57  of  them  are  tenements.  A  greater  part  of  these  houses 
are  old  buildings,  formerly  occupied  as  private  dwellings,  but  now 
used  mtbout  iteration  as  tenant-houses.  The  buildings  are  mostly  brick, 
varying  from  two  to  four  stories,  except  the  new  buildinga  which  ar6  all 
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from  fotir  to  six  storiea  high*  There  are,  however,  many  dilapidated 
frajue  hooses  in  the  sectiOE,  several  of  tliein  wiili  etaira  on  the  outaide  of 
the  hoildiDg  leading  to  each  floor.  They  vary  in  siee  from  a  sraall  ehanty 
wiUi  two  Ikmilies  to  three  story  houses  tvith  six  to  eight  familieB*  The 
Imck  vary  more  in  si^e  than  the  frame  houses  ;  some  accommodating  bnt 
three  ^milles  wliHe  other  double- tenements  contain  as  many  as  forty-five 
famUjes.  There  are  many  tenements  without  either  water  supply  or 
waste  prlYOoges,  the  oceupauta  beiag  compelled  to  patronize  tJieir 
iieighbors ;  such  is  the  case  at  No.  —  Thompson  and  No*  —  Wooster 
Streets  (rear),  two  aotorioosly  filthy  places,  where  fever  and  other  dis- 
easea  are  always  to  be  founds  There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
bouses  thai  have  waler'-pipes  leading  into  them,  and  those  are  recently^ 
conatructcd  tenement s.  Some  have  water  in  the  rooms j  others  in  the 
halls,  while  a  larger  proportion  have  water  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
ooly.  The  drainage  of  a  few  of  the  tenements  is  good,  while  that  of  the 
majority  is  decidedly  insufficienL  lu  many  houses  that  are  connected 
with  the  sewers  J  w^here  the  drainage  would  be  perfect  if  kept  free  and 
dean,  the  occupants  persist  in  throwing  garbage  and  rabbi  ah  lato  the 
w&ieiMdosets,  and  so  blocking  them  up  as  to  lead  to  ofieBStve  emauatioaB, 
dkease,  and  death,  as  special  report  of  tw^o  cases  of  diolera  infantum  oc- 
ciUTing  at  No,  —  Varick  Street  during  the  stoppage  and  accumulation  of 
finoes  in  watei^loset,  will  testify.  Many  honses  have  a  troagh  that  leads 
to  th«  gutter,  through  which  the  slops  and  garbage  are  conveyed  to  the 
street ;  while  others  have  no  waste  privileges,  the  occupants  thro^dng 
thdr  dops  out  of  a  door  or  wiadow,  allowing  it  to  stand  in  stagnant  pools, 
or  find  its  way  to  the  street  through  the  alleys  connected  therewith  j  the 
*»  Thompson  Street  Arch"  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  latter  class.  Yery 
few  tenements  have  water*closets  in  the  house  ;  they  bave  privies  in  the 
yards»  which,  as  a  rule,  are  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  numbers 
who  are  crowded  into  the  houses  j  many  are  not  connected  with  the 
lewers ;  are  seldom  cleaned,  being  allowed  to  overflow  in  some  cases, 
rendering  the  neighborhood  oflenaive  with  the  insalubrious  emanations^ 
There  are  but  few  houses  whose  occupants  have  four  rooms;  there 
are  more  who  have  tliree  rooms  ;  the  greater  proportion  have  only  two, 
while  there  are  hundreds  of  families  who  have  but  ooe,  living 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  In  the  buOdiugs  in  which  I  have 
calculated  the  size  of  ffle  apartments,  I  find  the  area  varies  from 
25  to  75  square  feet  and  from  150  to  600  cubic  feet  to  each  per^ 
eon.  These  calculations  were  made  in  the  apartments  in  which  disease 
were  found,  and  perhaps  are  not  fair  estimates  of  healthy  quarters. 
Stoves  and  kerosene  are  tlie  means  of  heating  and  lighting  in  tenant- 
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housee,  gas  rarely  being  used.  I  hare  fonnd  many  of  tlie  cellars  oceor 
pled  by  from  one  to  tlurce  families.     In  the  bajement^  and  cellars  there 

has  been  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of  aicknesa,  result ing  from  the 
dampness*  Hhenraatism,  pulmonary  di^eaaeSj  and  cholera  iiirantuju  haye 
most  oflen  claimed  my  attentioii.  The  cellars  are  without  ventilatiou  ex- 
cept by  doors.  The  negroes  who  inhabit  some  of  the  cellars  are  fond  of 
excluding  the  light  by  placing  dark  cm^ins  at  the  windows,  thereby  add- 
ing another  cause  to  their  already  insalubrious  quarters*  I  have  often 
seen  people  living  in  basements  where  the  floor  was  perfectly  saturated 
with  water*  Another  cause  of  insalubrity  is  found  in  the  method  of  clean- 
ing many  of  the  tenements.  Instead  of  scrubbing  and  thoroughly  wiping, 
the  occupants  dash  pails  of  water  upon  the  floors,  then  sweeping  them 
with  a  broom  ;  there  remains  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  than  i^  conda- 
cive  to  health, 

Dham-Shops,  &e. — There  are  261  dram-shops  ;  101  brothels, 
and  a  large  number  of  small  ^^  policy-shops/^  The  latter  are  a 
great  ciu-se  to  the  people,  especially  the  negro  population,  who  are 
80  infatuated  with  policy-playing  as  to  sacrifice  aU  other  comforte 
and  even  spend  their  last  cent  in  taking  a  chance.  They  are  so  abdoibed 
in  this  smaU  way  of  gauibliug,  that  it*  tlicy  dream  of  a  number,  or  even  of 
a  person,  they  will  try  and  ascertain  his  age,  and  taking  his  number  of 
years  or  the  ntunber  dreamed  of,  will  risk  large  amounts,  hoping  to  make 
a  "  hit."  They  seldom  win,  and  the  despondency  that  follows  is  drowned 
in  the  "  flowing  bowl/'  The  majority  of  the  drinking  shops  are  low, 
filthy  places,  some  having  dbreputablo  women  in  attendance.  The 
brothcb,  with  few  exceptions,  abound  with  venereal  poison  and  vermin. 

Stores. — There  are  four  hundred  and  forty-five  stores,  and  nineteen 
markets.  A  few  are  wholesale  stores,  the  larger  part  of  them  are  along 
Canal  and  ^Spring,  Many  arc  groceries  w  hich  have  bars  for  the  sale  of 
Equor,  and  some  have  meat  and  fish-stands  attached.  They  a^ect  the 
public  health  by  promoting  drunkenness,  and  in  summer  time  by*  selling 
both  meat  and  vegetables  which  have  been  kept  on  hand  too  long  far 
healthy  nutrition*  Judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  ibund 
disease  (shown  by  special  reports)  associated  with  the  grocery  and  me&l 
business  as  it  is  carried  on  in  this  section,  I  Infer  that  the  vegetable  and 
aninml  decomposition  constantly  going  on  produces  a  great  deal  of  the 
sickness  and  mortahty. 

Factories, — Are  all  8umll,  mostly  pianoforte  and  e^ibinet  manufae- 
tories,  employing  but  few  hands  j  having  no  particular  effect  upon  the 
pnhbe  health. 

Stables. — There  are  eighty  stables  in  the  district  of  my  inspection ; 
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tliirteen  of  them  public  or  liverj,  and  sixtj-elght  of  them  private-  That 
Ikty  produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  heahh  of  their  LmTnediate  local-' 
ides  I  infer  from  the  marked  and  fatal  prevalence  of  certain  peculiar  dis- 
eoBei  in  their  immediate  and  most  exposed  vicmitj.  Cholera  infantum 
is  one  of  the  maladiea  here  referred  to, 

CnuncnES  and  School-Buildings. — ^There  are  but  three  churches 
and  four  sehool-houges*  The  confining  of  joung  childreu  for  Bcveral 
hours  a  day  in  these  houses  is  no  doubt  very  injm*ions  to  their  const itu- 
tioDH,  inducing,  as  it  may,  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Three  of  these 
aehool-houses  are  located  in  the  most  insalubrious  part  of  this  district. 
Tro  of  them,  No,  64  Grand  and  ^o.  61  Thompson,  are  next  to  typhus 
fever-ueats.  These  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  agencies  for  spreading 
widely  any  infectious  dieeaae. 

Prevajlixg  Diseases. — Tlie  prevailing  diseases  of  the  past  soafion 
have  been  fevers  of  the  typhus,  typhoid,  remittent  and  intermittent  types, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  scarlatina,  dj^seutery,  aod  diarrhcoa* 
With  few  exceptions  I  find  them  all  eoufiucd  to  tho  locality  between 
Vorick  and  Wooster  Streets  from  Canal  to  Spring  Streets*  By  referring 
to  the  map  of  original  ground  it  is  seen  that  this  part  of  the  section  is 
nearly  all  made  land  filled  in  on  the  meadow.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  dis- 
trict, poorly  drained,  and  deficient  in  sewers.  It  is  densely  populated, 
nearly  all  the  hou&e.^  being  tenements.  The  ^hus  and  typhoid  fevers 
have  been  of  a  malignant  type  in  two  houses,  twelve  out  of  eighteen  cases 
proving  fatal.  Cholera  infantum  has  probably  cooslgued  many  more  to 
the  grave  during  the  post  sunmier  than  all  other  dimnmB  in  my  inspection 
district.  In  every  case  examined  1  have  found  it  associated  witb  some 
welbmarked  source  of  insalubrity ;  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition 
haTo  been  the  moat  prominent  causes.  The  proximity  of  stables  and 
offensiye  water-closets  have  often  claimed  my  attention*  In  tlu^ee  cases, 
in  private  practice,  occurring  in  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Streets,  where  the 
ehUdren  of  the  neighborhood  were  all  well,  the  mothers  of  the  three 
children  healthy,  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  milk,  none  Other  than 
the  above-named  causes  were  apparent »  During  the  month  of  August 
ihspe  were  576  deaths  in  the  city  from  cl*olcra  infantum.  1,77G  children 
died  from  various  causes  during  the  four  weeks  ending  with  August  28, 
1864 »  How  many  of  those  lives  may  have  been  saved  under  proper 
sanitary  rules  and  regulations  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  50  per  cent, 
die  from  prevent ible  causes  in  my  inspection  district  I  do  not  doubt.  I 
have  found  very  filthy  and  insalubrious  quarters  where  sickness  was  sel- 
dom known.  These  quarters  were  near  the  river.  The  increased  ven- 
tilation caused  by  the  high  winds  sweeping  from  tho  river,  with  better 
drainage  than  iu  many  parts  of  the  district,  will  probably  explain  the  fact* 
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OccasioBoUj  I  tiav^  found  typlius  fever  among  iixunigrants ;  il  ] 
uanallj  been  of  a  mild  l7pe,  resulting  favorably,  aod  haa  l>een  but  i 
contagious  during  ih^  past  eumxDer  months.     The  Bame  cases  would 
doubt  have  1  offset ed  whole  neighborhoods  during  the  cold  season,  wb 
all  die  doors  and  >viDtlows  ans  closed,  when  the  pojsoa  would  be  dum 
turedj  and  the  inmates  enfeebled  bj  an  insuSieient  supply  of  fre^  ftitr 
The  morlalitj  in  the  latter  case  would  also  be  relatively  greater*  ■ 

The  sanitary  improvement  in  my  district  during  the  progress  of  my 
inspection  was  plainly  visible.  Exceedingly  Bit  by  places,  overdo  wtas 
oeiipoold  and  privies,  which  were  numerous  in  my  first  visits,  were  sod 
deuly  cleaned.  Often  upon  my  second  visit,  with  paper  and  pencil  in  h^ 
band  to  sketch  the  £ltby  scene,  I  would  find  the  quarters  cleaned  aikd 
whitewashed,  and  the  air,  instead  of  being  laden  with  disagreeable  odo 
woald  be  comparatively  piire  and  wholesome*  Many  of  these 
transitions  were  Irom  fear  or  a  presumption  that  my  inspection  bad  i 
ofitdal  authority  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  brought  about  by  e3:pliuiijtig 
to  the  people  tlie  necessity  of  cleanliness.  Pools  of  filthy  water  from 
obstructions  at  the  street  comers,  and  accumulations  along  the  gutters^ 
would  quickly  disappear,  when  the  people  would  be  convinced  of 
deleterious  efleet  upou  the  public  health. 

It  will  be  weO  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City,  and  especially  i 
those  of  this  section^  when  there  shall  be  laws  not  only  to  compel  them 
to  keep  their  houses  and  surroundings  clean  and  free  &om  the  effluvia  r^ 
suiting  from  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition,  but  to  prevent  the  OYfM 
crowding  of  tenaiit-houses^  where  fatal  diseases  are  generated,  and  whcH 
death  walks  stealthily  around*  In  coaduding  this  report  I  feel  warrantoi 
m  stating  that  if  my  labors  have  not  been  attended  with  results  wfajcli 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  they  have,  as  I  believe,  been  instru- 
mental in  a  moj'ked  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Beetion  B 
of  the  Third  Inspection  District* 
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Bquarei,  .  ,  «  .  *  33 
**      in  good  sanitary  condition,       t 

"      ill  tailed     **            *^  7 

"      m^H^had,           *^  19 

Houses, 1,97^ 

**      private,      .        ^        .  242 

**      teaaat,  .        .        .        ,  60T 
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Stores,       ,       .       ,       * 
Liquor  shops,  •        ,        , 
Meat  aud  vegetable  markets, 
Brothels,         ,     *  - 
Factories,   - 
Churchea,        *        * 
School  hoasea^    . 
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Boundaries.^ — Tlie  Fourth  ZHdrid^  comprising  the  Fourth  TTcrrrf,  u 
hounded  by  Chalham^  Catharine,  and  South  Str€d^  Peek  Slij>^  Ferry^  and 
Spruce  Streets »  Its  average  len^h  and  breadth  are  respecUvdy  ahoni  1,900 
and  1,600/fld- 

ToFOGRATHY. — ^Deducting  the  Burfttce  occupied  by  streets,  &e*,  a 
superficies  remaiQs  of  about  2,240,000  square  feet,  or  about  B,227  square  . 
rods,  equal  to  896  building  lota  25  X 100  feet.  The  aoil  ia  sandy  and 
porous.  About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  is  artificial,  having  beeu 
filled  in  at  a  remote  period.  It  includes  a  depressed  space  near  ita  west^ 
ero  border,  formerly  kiio^m  m  Beekman'M  Stvampy  which  contoiDS  about 
100,000  square  fieet,  and  still  retains  its  paludal  designation  among  the 
leather  dealers  by  whose  places  of  business  it  is  now  chiefij  occupied* 
The  northeast  and  the  northwest  comers  arc  the  most  elevated  points^ 

'  eftch  being  about  thirty-six  feet  above  high-water  mark.     I^rom  llio  former, 
i  ground  slopes  rapidly  south  and  west.     From  the  latter,  the  slope  ia  by 

[  R  somewhat  abrupt  decliidty,  south  and  east.  The  aTcrage  elevation  of  the 
district  above  high-water  mark  is  about  sixteen  feet.     Its  natural  drain' 

lige  is  good,  as  the  ground^  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  is  gBnerally 

I  itoping,  lb©  declivity   bemg   steepest  in    those  streets  which  run  from 

I  Cbstham  to  South. 

The  following  named  streets  and  parts  of  streets  have  no  sewers  with- 

lln  the  boundaries  of  this  ward ;   East  Broadway,  Henry,  Hague,  Chest* 

I  nut,  New  Chambers,  South,  Front,  Water,  Cherry  from  Catharine  to 
Boose velt.  Pearl  from  William  to  Bowery,  Madison  from  Pearl  to  Hoose^ 
?elt,  Oliver  from  Chatham  to  Madison,  Frankfort  from  Clifl'  to  Bowery. 
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All  the  Bewera  empty  into  the  East  Ei^er  below  higli-water  mark ;  for 
about  oDe-lialf  their  entire  length  tbej  are  swept  out  I17  the  refloent. 
tide,* 

Of  the  714  bttildmgs  classed  as  tenant-hoases^  less  than  oae-lialf*wera 
found  to  have  a  waste-pipe  or  drain  connected  directly  with  the  ^wer. 
Where  this  is  wanting j  liquid  refuse  is  emptied  on  the  sidewalk  or  into 
the  street,  or  in  some  instauces  into  sinks  iu  the  domiciles  commumcatini 
with  a  common  pipe  which  discharges  its  contents  into  the  open  gutter  to 
run  perhaps  hntidreds  of  feet,  giving  forth  the  most  noisome  exhalations, 
and  uniting  its  fetid  streams  with  numerous  otbeps  from  sinoilar  sources, 
before  reaching  its  subterranean  destination. 

Slops  from  rear  buildings  of  such  premises  are  usually  emptied  into 
a  flhallow  gutter  cut  in  the  flagging  and  extending  from  tlie  yard^  or 
apace  between  front  and  rear  buildings,  to  tlie  street*  Tliis  is  oflen 
dogged  up  bj  semi-fluid  filth ,  so  that  the  alley  and  those  parts  of  the 
yard  through  which  it  runs  are  not  uufretjuently  ovcrfiown  and  sub* 
merged  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

There  are  more  than  four  hundred  families  in  this  district  whose  hom^ 
can  only  he  reached  hy  wading  through  a  dhgttsting  deposit  of  Jilthtf  refuse. 
In  some  instances,  a  staging  of  plank,  eleyated  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface,  is  constructed  through  the  alleys.  This  afibrds  to  the  residents 
the  advantiige  of  a  dry  walkj  but  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  its  influence 
is  scarcely  favorable,  since  it  prevents  the  removal  of  the  offensive  mat* 
tera  beneath^ 

I  cannot  report  favorably  on  the  condition  of  the  thoroughfares  in  my 
district,  Belgian  pavement  has  been  laid  in  Chatham,  New  Boweryi 
Now  Chambers,  and  South  Streets,  and  in  part  of  Pearl  Street.  AH  the 
other  streets  have  tlie  cobhle-stono  pavement,  which  10  most  instances  m 
fa  bad  condition,  and  in  all  is  veiy  diflicult  to  keep  clean.  As  a  sauitaiy 
measure  alone,  an  improved  pavement  is  grently  needed  in  all  tbese 
densely-populated  streets.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  thorough 
cleansing  is  equally  required. 

I  have  indicated  on  the  large  map  which  accompanies  this  report,  the 
localities  in  which  accumulations  of  street-filth  were  observed  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  From  this  It  appears  that  less  than  one-third  of  tho 
entire  street  surface  was  in  a  tolerably  cleanly  conditlQn,  whUe  of  tho 
cobble-stone  pavement  less  than  one-sixth  part  was  clean.  Much  of  the 
latter,  in  fact,  never  Is  clean,  for  the  filth  lodging  in  ih&  interstices  of  Its 


•  The  originai  w»t6>Uiic  is  copied  by  pemiiflrion  from  a  new  topographical  map  bj 
lleiL  £.  L.  YiELi,  who&e  court^j  I  take  tlua  opportunity  to  ackuQwledgf}^ 
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surface  is  never  wholly  remored*  Besides,  it  is  often  depressed  or  worn 
iBto  deep  nit^,  wliich  furnish  receptacles  for  both  solid  and  fiuid  matters 
of  tlio  most  offensive  character. 

I  think  there  is  no  more  efficient  means  of  cleansing  each  streets 
than  by  directing'  a  stream  of  water  over  succeasivc  portions  of  their  sinv 
face,  thus  washing  the  filthy  deposit  into  the  gutters  and  thence  into  the 
sewers* 

Courts  and  alleys  are  ntunerouSj  the  latter  generally  narrow,  averag- 
ing lesa  than  three  feet  in  width,  where  they  form  conduits  for  the  drain- 
tk^  from  rear  houses ;  they  are  uniformly  in  bad  condition* 

The  entire  number  of  buildings  in  tliis  district  is  1,507, 


IClmsifed  ae&yriing  to  tke  purposes  for  wAi<A  th^  are  ttied 
770  are  occupied  chiefly  or  wholly  as  residences. 


*  682  "  **  " 

8  aro  Churches  and  Schools. 
47  are  Stables. 


for  business  purposes. 


Clarified  according  U>  the  mat^ud  of  which  ihe^  ord  cm&lrucM: 
1)394  are  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  iroo» 
118         *'  wood, 

Ciuifiji^d  uceofyin^  to  positmi : 
1,542  front  on  the  street. 
165  are  rear  houses. 

Of  the  1G5  rear  buildings , 
108  are  Teuant-houses, 
20  ore  occupied  for  htisiuess  purposes. 
37  are  Stables, 

Tenant  and  Crowbed  Houses.^ — Under  this  head  I  have  included : 
Iflf.  All  tenant-houses  built  as  such ;  and,  2d,  All  those  used  chiefly  or 
wholly  as  residences  in  which  the  occupied  space  gives  a  pro  rata  of  less 
than  800  cubic  feet  to  each  inhabitant,  witliout  reference  to  the  number 
of  familit'9  or  the  population,  or  to  tlic  original  design  or  construction  of 
the  buildings.  The  total  of  these  is  714,  of  which  656  are  brick  and 
58  are  wood. 

Of  these  242  were  built  as  teuant-houses  and  divided  into  domiciles. 

Of  ihe?o  472  were  originally  designed  for  occupancy  by  &  ebgle  fam- 
ily or  for  business  purposes. 

*  Maqj  of  tlieae  hare  one  or  moiH:  CuDtdBes  teiiding  In  them. 
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The  first  class  is  sub-divided  as  follows  in  acoordanoe  with  the  man 
ber  of  domiciles : 

Of  those  haying  2  domiciles  there  are  8 
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The  whole  number  of  domiciles  in  houses  of  this  class  is  2,119- 
The  average  number  of  domiciles    in  each  house  of  this  class  li 

about  8f . 

Both  classes  together  are  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  numbei 

of  fEunilies  occupying  each  house  at  the  time  of  inspection : 

Of  those  occupied  by  1  family  there  were  24 
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Descriftion  of  an  oitDixARY  Tenant-House. — As  ftn  example  of  an 
ordinary  tenant^housc,  I  select  one  from  James  Street  for  description.  It 
is  a  brick  building  five  stories  high.  A  door  of  entrance  and  a  liqnor 
■lore  occupy  the  front  of  the  first  story.  Entering  a  hall  4  J  feet  wide,  we 
grope  our  way  up  a  steep  stair-case  2A  feet  ivide,  which  is  perfectly  dark, 
and  reach  the  second-story  landing,  from  which  open  four  doors  communi- 
eatiBg  with  the  same  number  of  domiciles. 

CaMing  at  the  first  of  these  we  enter  a  room  14x12  feet  with  ceiling 
8  feet  high^  having  on  one  side  two  lioderate-sized  windows^  The  small 
fire-plaeo  is  closed,  and  a  stove  exhausts  rapidly  the  scanty  atmospheric 
snpply  which  finds  its  w^ay  into  the  apartment  through  crevices  of  the 
door  and  windows.  We  observe  Uiat  a  pungent  odor  of  coal-gas  pervades 
the  apartment. 

Opening  into  this  room  is  another,  having  an  are^i  of  9  X 12  feet,  with 
the  same  height  of  ceiling  as  the  former,  It  has  no  other  opening  than 
the  door  of  communication,  and  of  course  possesses  no  means  whatever 
of  efficient  ventilation.  Looking  into  this  we  gee  two  beds  beside  a  quan- 
tity of  bedding  on  the  fioor  between  them,  indicating  that  this  is  the  dor- 
mitory of  half  a  do^en  peraons,  A  sickenmg  and  stifling  odor,  most 
offensive  to  the  unaccustomed  senBea,  pervades  this  apartment  and  poisons 
the  atmosphere  i abated  by  the  residents. 

The  simple  fact  that,  this  is  the  abode  of  six  persons  might  be  a  suffi- 
dent  explanation  of  the  latter  phcaomenon  ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  they 
belong  to  a  class  who  attribute  most  of  their  physical  ills  to  a  cause,  tlie 
exact  reverse  of  that  to  wtiich  tliey  are  generally  due,  viz.,  to  exposure 
to  the  external  atmosphere,  and  whose  sanitary  treed  teaches  them 
to  exclude  It  &om  their  apartments  as  for  as  possible,  we   can  only 
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wonder  that  tho  mephitlc  gases  generated  and  concentrated  in  ihtm 
abodes  do  not  destroy  liealth  and  life  even  more  speedily  than  they  ap* 
pear  to  do»  .        ^ 

We  find  in  tliis  domicile  a  pro  fata  of  about  370  cubic  feet  to  eadi 
occupant  I  At  the  time  of  visits  the  mother  and  two  Bmall  ebildrea  art 
the  only  members  of  the  family  presents  The  latter  we  6nd  to  be  tjpd 
of  a  class.  Although  they  have  no  form  of  active  disease  pre*- 
ent}  they  are  strumous,  debilitated,  and  lacking  in  muBcular  develop- 
ment. We  notice  that  the  conjunctiva  is  inflained,  and  learn  witJiOQt 
surprise  that  every  member  of  the  famity  has  been  afiected  with  ophtliil* 
mia.  The  mucouB  membrane  of  the  eyes  as  well  as  of  the  mt^Mligii 
resents  the  constant  irritation  of  gmoke  and  duat. 

The  remaining  domiciles  are  counterparts  of  the  first  as  to  arrttii^ 
ment  and  couditioD^  and  almost  so  as  regards  their  occupants.  The  hnQf 
are  practically  destitute  of  ventilation.  The  occasional  opening  of  tli© 
door  of  entrance  below,  or  of  those  of  the  domiciles  above^  scarcely  hu 
any  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the 
latter  sources,  indeed,  the  halls  are  constantly  filled  with  noisome  and 
fetid  exhalations*  Tlieir  £oors  are  washed  occasionally  though  ranJy, 
but  the  walls  frequently  remain  for  years  without  wldte-wasliing  or 
cleansing*  Wbcrever  the  hand  comes  in  contact  with  them  tbey  import 
a  sticky  or  pasty  sensation  ;  and  when  scraped,  an  actual  deposit  of  filtb  is 
brought  away*  • 

Pursuing  our  investigations,  we  next  examine  the  rear  of  the 
promises : 

Through  a  narrow  alley,  we  enter  a  small  court-yard  which  the  lofty 
buildings  in  front  and  rear  keep  in  almost  perpetual  shade.  Entering  it 
from  tbe  Btreet  on  a  sunny  day  the  atmosphere  seems  like  that  of  a  well. 
The  yard,  which  is  about  25  feet  square,  is  filled  with  recently- washed 
clothing  suspended  to  dry.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  arc  the  pririas 
used  by  the  population  of  both  front  and  rear-houses.  Their  pree^ood  tt 
quite  as  perceptible  to  the  smeU  as  to  the  sight. 

Making  our  way  through  tliis  enclosure,  and  descending  four  or  five 
stops,  wc  find  ourselves  in  the  basement  of  the  rear-building.  We  eater 
a  room  whose  low  ceiling  is  blackened  with  smoke,  and  its  walls  dis- 
colored wilb  damp.  In  fiFont^  opening  on  a  narrow  area  covered  with 
green  mould,  two  small  windows ,  their  tops  Bcareely  level  with  the  courts 
yard,  afford  at  noonday  a  twilight-illumination  to  the  apartment. 
Through  Iheir  broken  panes  they  admit  tho  damp  air  laden  vnih  effluvia 
which  constitutes  the  vital  atmosphere  inhaled  by  all  who  are  immured 
in  this  dismal  abode. 
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A  door  at  tlie  back  of  t}uE  room  commumeates  wilh  auoUier  which  m 
entirely  dark,  and  baa  hut  this  one  opemtig*  Both  rooms  together  have 
an  art^a  ahout  eighteen  feet  square,  and  thcBe  apartments  are  the  homo 
of  aix  persons.  The  father  of  the  family,  a  daj  laborer,  is  absent.  The 
mother,  a  wrinkled  erotie  at  thirty,  sits  rocking  In  her  arms  an  inf^t 
whose  pa^ty  and  pallid  features  tell  that  decay  and  death  are  usurping 
the  place  of  health  and  life-  Two  older  diUilren  are  in  the  street,  which 
ia  their  ooly  playground,  and  tho  only  place  where  they  can  go  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  that  m  OTca  comparatively  pure,  A  fourth  child,  emaciated 
to  a  skeleton,  and  with  that  ghastly  and  unearthly  look  which  raaraemus 
impreeoea  on  its  victims^  has  reared  Ita  feeble  frame  on  a  rickety  chair 
ogRtUBt  tho  window  sill,  and  is  striving  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  smiliiig 
IieSTeiia  whose  light  is  so  seldom  permitted  to  gladden  its  longing  eyes. 
Its  youth  has  battled  nobly  against  the  terribly  morbid  and  devitalising 
agents  which  bavo  oppressed  its  childish  life — the  poisonous  air,  the 
darkness,  and  the  damp ;  but  the  battle  is  nearly  over,  it  is  q&bj  to  decide 
where  the  victory  will  be> 

My  tlistrict  contaias  one  tenant-houso  which  has  become  rather  noto- 
rious in  consequence  of  having  been  the  subject  of  seyeral  special  rcfKjrts, 
one  of  which  I  made  about  three  years  since.  As  this  establishment  is 
Ti*ry  extensive,  and  possesses  some  peculiar  characteristics,  and  as  tho 
desc*ription  of  these  premises  and  their  population  which  I  gave  in  tiiat 
report  is  equally  applicable  now,  I  quote  from  it  here :  • 

"  Tbe  building  known  as  No.  —  and  No,  —  Cherry  Street  forms  a  part 
of  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  *  Gotham  Court/  As  measured,  it 
is  34  feet  4  inches  wide  in  front  and  rear,  is  234  feet  long  and  5  stories  high* 
On  ihe  north  it  is  contiguous  to  a  large  tenant-house  fronting  on  Eooae- 
velt  Street,  On  the  weat  an  alley  9  feet  wide  separates  it  fi^m  a  similar 
stmeCure  forming  a  part  of  the  '  Court**  On  tho  east  another  alley,  7 
feet  wide,  divides  it  from  t!io  rear  of  a  number  of  houses  on  Eoosevelt 
Street. 

*'  In  the  basement  of  this  building  are  ihQ  privies,  through  which  the 

^  Croton-water  is  perroittcd  to  run  for  a  short  time  occasionally  j  but  this  is 

evidently  insufficient  to  cleanse  them,  for  their  emanations  render  the  first 

story  exceedingly  oflensive,  and  may  be  perceived  aa  a  distinct  odor  aa 

high  as  the  third  floor, 

"  The  contents  of  tho  privies  arc  discharged  into  subterranean  drains 
or  sewers,  which  run  through  each  aUey  and  communicate  with  the  c:£ter- 

•Th«  laspeotof  of  tbe  Fottrtb  Diatriel  prepared  the  Bpecial  report  bem  fefijrrcd  to  whm 
he  wfta  Tisitmg  PbjBkiJui  to  tbe  N'ew  York  Citj  DispoDflarj  In  the  s^me  district  in  tho 
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Dal  atmoBpbere  by  a  eerfes  of  grated  openings,  througli  which  feted  ei^A- 
ladons  are  continually  aming.  Thesis  openings  recciYe  the  draina^  of 
the  baOdings,  besides  the  refii&e  matter  which  is  not  too  bulky  to  pais 
through  the  gratings,  a  bordering  of  disgusting  filth  frequently  &ujT0aii4- 
ing  them, 

"  This  structure  contains  twelve  principal  divisions,  each  having  & 
common  Btairease  communicating  with  10  domiciles,  making  120  tene- 
ments in  all*  Each  tenement  consists  of  two  rooms,  the  largest  of  whicli 
is  14  ieet  8  inches  long,  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  4  inches  higL 
The  smaller,  having  the  same  length  and  height,  ia  8  feet  B  inches  wide* 
The  two  apartments  together  contain  1,0 55 J  cubic  feet,  Each  room  hM 
one  small  window.  The  doors  leading  from  the  landings  are  contigmottS 
to  the  wall  in  which  these  windows  are  situated,  so  that  it  is  impoasihb 
for  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  rooms  under  any  circtuiiBtaiioei, 

"  At  the  time  of  visit  49  of  the  tenements  were  either  va<!aiit  or  tbe 
occupants  absent.  In  the  remaining  71  there  were  reported  aa  reaidiag 
504  persons,  averaging  a  httle  more  tlian  t  persons  to  eaeli  occupied 
domieOe*  The  entire  amount  of  space  in  the  rooms  occupied  is  1S§^$40 
cubic  feet,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  single  room  118  feet  square,  aad 
about  10  feet  high,  giving  each  individual  an  average  of  about  275  euHc 
feet,  equal  to  a  closet  5  feet  square  and  11  feet  high.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  above  total  ppaco  contains  not  only  its  504  inhahiUmls, 
but  their  furniture,  bedding,  and  household  utensils^  besides  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  excretions,  as  is  painfully  evident  to  every  one  who,  in  theee 
regions,  has  the  misfortune  to  possess  au  acute  sense  of  smell.  Of  the 
eutire  number  of  tenements,  four  only  were  found  in  a  condition  ap- 
proaching cleanliness.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  entire  establisb- 
ment  swarms  with  vermin, 

"  In  seven  of  the  tenements  tailoring  was  carried  on*  In  five  out  of 
seven  the  articles  manufactured  were  for  the  use  of  the  army.  In  two 
of  these  rooms  patients  were  found  sick  of  contagious  diseases.  One  wae 
a  case  of  typhus  fever^  the  other  of  measles. 

"It  was  admitted  that  19  persons  were  tin  vaccinated,  Theae  were 
chiefly  children,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  much  larger  number  are  unpro- 
tected from  variola,  for  in  several  instances  those  who  asserted  tliat  the 
operation  had  been  successMly  performed ^  failed j  on  examination ,  to  ex- 
hibit a  vaccine  scar. 

"The  average  length  of  time  that  the  residents  have  occupied  the 
premises  is  reported  to  be  about  two  years  and  eight  months.  There  have 
been  IBS  hirihsj  including  12  still-bom,  in  these  families  ditring  their  term 
of  residence  in  the  building.     Of  these  only  77  are  now  living,  showing  an 
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Infant  mortalit j  of  orer  44  per  cent,  in  two  years  and  eight  montlis ;  bol 
as  bj  far  the  greater  number  of  tbese  deaths  oecur  during  the  first  jG«Tf  i£ 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  30  per  cent,  of  those  bom  here  do  not  suttito 
a  twelvemonth*  The  total  utunber  of  deaths  reported  as  occurring  in  iIh 
families  now  occupying  the  pre  mi  sea  during  their  term  of  residence  therc^ 
is  98,  or  about  19^  per  cent*  of  the  population  for  that  period* 

"  Of  the  504  inmates » 146,  or  about  29  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  sof- 
feriug  from  diseases  of  a  more  or  lees  Berious  character,  among  which 
were  four  caacs  of  small-pox  (three  of  them  unTaceinated)  j  eight  cas^  of 
typhus  ferer,  seven  eases  of  scarlatina,  and  four  of  measles  in  the  eruptive 
stage,  twenty-seven  cases  of  infantile  marasmus,  twelve  cases  of  phthisij 
pulraonalis,  ^vq  cases  of  clysenteiy,  three  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea^  iod 
a  large  number  of  slight  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  of  cutaneoug  emptioa^ 

"  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  the  different  diseases  heretofore  prevailing,  the  inmates  being, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  ignorant  of  their  character.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  death,  but  it  is  pretty  weH  ascer- 
tained that  at  least  twenty  eases  of  small-pox  occurred  duriug  the  past 
year^  of  which  six  were  fatal.  Scarlatina  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  six- 
teen deaths  occurring  during  the  above  ]jeriod*  Typhus  fever  undonht- 
cdlj  claimed  numerous  victims,  as  it  has  been  quite  prevalent.  To  llie 
nnaccnBtomed  eye  it  is  a  sad  and  striking  spectacle  to  witness  the  atten- 
ttated  forms,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  pinched  and  withered  faces  of  the  little 
patients,  young  in  years  but  old  in  suffering,  who  are  the  prey  of  infan- 
tile marasmus^  A  glance  is  sufficient  to  designate  this  as  one  of  the 
ghostly  janitors,  ever  ready  to  open  wide  the  gate  which  leads  to  early 
death. 

'*A  description  of  these  premises  would  be  incomplete  without,  at 
least,  a  passing  notice  of  two  establishments  occupying  the  front  por-' 
lion  of  the  first  story.  One  is  termed  a  grocery,  the  otJier  a  liquor  etore, 
Botb  are  apparently  pretty  wcU  patronised*  At  the  former  are  retailed  a 
variety  of  articles  of  food,  including  partiaUy-decayed  vegetables,  rather 
auspicious  looking  solids,  beanng  respectively  the  names  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  a  decidedly  suspicious  ffuld  bearing  the  name  of  milk.  Beer 
and  alcoholic  compounds  are  also  dispensed.  At  the  a<ljoining  shop  t2i€ 
staple  commodities  are  those  indescribable  compounds  of  sundiy  known 
and  unknown  ingredients,  which  are  sold  as  *  pure  imported  wines  and 
liquors/  I  believe  from  what  I  could  oscertain  that  these  liquors  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  almost  every  family  on  the  premises,  a  fact^  in- 
deed, which  might  be  expected,  for  in  such  apartments  as  they  occupy  the 
poisonous  air  begets  a  deadly  lassitude,  and  generates  an  inordinate  desire 
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fbr  stimulants.  To  th^  eiTect  of  these  unwholesome  viandd  &nd  poisonoita 
beverages  maj  probablj  be  traced  much  of  the  diarrhcea  which  prevails 
li€re  &ren  at  Ums  seasoE,  and  wliich  k  Toaily  mcrea^d  in  amount  during 
ihm  summer  montlia. 

**  On  the  whole,  perhapa,  this  section  of  Gotham  Court  presents  about 
an  average  specimen  of  tenant^houscs  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  citj  in 
respect  to  salubrity.  There  are  some  which  are  more  roomj,  haYo  better 
means  of  ventilation,  aud  are  kept  cleaner ;  but  there  aro  many  which  are 
in  far  worse  condition ,  and  exhibit  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  thaii 

^The  number  of  inhabited  basementa  and  cellars  is  224,  occupied  by 
families,  or  about  1,400 persons*     Their  depth  below  the  "curb"  or 
street  level  varies  from  2  to  8  feet,  avera^ng  about  4|  feet 

The  floors  of  16  are  below  high- water  mark* 

"  91    "    less  tliau  10  feot  above  high-water  mark. 

"  84    "   fix>ml0t^20         "  " 

«  28    **      "     20  to  30         **  " 

"  5    "    over  30  "  ** 


I 


In  the  suMidal  basements  19  families,  or  110  persons, live  hmmth  ik% 
hmL  ef  the  sea. 

This  submarine  region  is  not  only  excessively  damp  but  ij  liable  to 
sadden  inroads  from  the  domains  of  Neptune*  At  liigh  tide  the  water 
oiteu  wells  up  tlirough  the  floors,  submerging  them  to  a  considerable  depth p 
The  constant  repetition  of  this  aquatic  episode  iu  domostlc  life,  has  led  to 
the  abandonment,  as  residences,  of  several  of  these  basements,  the  number 
now  occupied  being  much  smaller  tlian  it  was  formerly. 

They  are  all  damp,  those  in  the  least  elevated  localities,  of  course, 
being  most  so.  In  very  many  eases  the  vaults  of  privies  are  situated  on 
the  same  or  a  higher  level,  and  their  contents  frequently  oosse  through 
walls  Into  the  occupied  apartments  beside  thcnip  Fully  one-fourth  of  these 
subterranean  domidlea  arc  pervaded  by  a  most  oflensive  odor  from  this 
source,  and  rendered  exceedingly  unwholesome  as  human  habitations. 
These  are  tlie  places  in  which  we  most  frequently  meet  with  typhoid  fever 
and  dysentery  during  tlie  aummer  months,  I  estimate  the  amount  of 
sickness  of  all  kinds  alTecting  the  residents  of  basements  and  cellars  com- 
pared with  that  occurring  among  an  equal  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
£oors  above  ground,  as  being  about  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2^ 

PnrnEs* — Of  tlie  privies  hi  this  district  leas  than  30  per  cent,  are  con- 
nected with  dmius  or  aewers.    About  15  per  cent,  are  situated  in  houses 
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occnpled  aa  dwellings,  geDerallj  In  the  basement.  At  least  10  per  cenU 
were  found  in  a  very  offensive  condition,  TLe  proximity  of  the  latter  to 
the  fever  localities  is  shown  by  the  large  map.  There  ia  a  secrtion  of  my 
district  embracing  at  lea^t  nine  blortg,  in  evety  part  of  wltich  the  pecnr 
liar  odor  arising  fronoi  privies  is  always  distinctly  perceptible  during  the 
summer  months.  From  this  region  fever  is  never  absent.  1  refer  to 
typhuB  and  typhoid,  for  intermitt^^nt  and  remittent  fever  do  not  prevail  m 
this  neighborhood  even  in  the  lovp'  tract  adjoining  the  river*  Such  a  gen- 
tle iiend  as  patudal  miasma  Bjqs  aCriglited  from  the  terrific  phantoms  of 
disease  that  reign  supreme  in  this  domain  of  peatileace. 

Rents, — In  regular  tenatit-housea  the  rent  of  each  domicile  at  present 
averages  89  per  month,  or  8108  per  year ;  the  entire  rent  of  each  of  these 
houses  thus  averaging  $950  per  annum. 

ExceBsive  Crowding  of  SotdMes  tfpon  Lots, — In  some  cases  front  and 
rear  buildings  are  situated  on  lots  less  than  80  feet  deep.  They  are  geih 
erally  crowded  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  are  constructed  in  the 
cheapest  maaaer. 

They  are,  ia  many  instances,  owned  by  large  capitalists,  by  whom 
they  are  farmed  out  to  a  class  of  factors  who  make  this  their  especial 
business.*     These  men  pay  to  the  ovmers  of  the  property  a  sum  which  is 

*  Tho  diagram  on  the  opposite  pag€  rcprofi^nts  an  ateu  ^gbty  jurda  longa^  fiity  ^nnSf 
wide,  lududii^  the  cui-dt^ac  at  the  termmntioii  of  Cliff  Street  It  lllustnitss  the  pna- 
iniUj  to  crowded  hiibitntiona  of  oifenslTe  and  daugcitms  tiaiaaiiec^^  oft^ft  olieerved  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Tho  diagram  pr<ssenU  an  accm^te  ground  plan  of  eivuh  teiunl^ 
houBe  whicb  it  embraces*  Within  thia  space  nre  20  dweliinp  occupied  by  1 1 1  fiinilli«i^ 
and  having  n  population  of  538  perBonE  A  5o^-aBid*eindle  fiM?toty,  %  tannery,  md  ; 
stablea,  in  which  are  kept  noi  leaa  than  SO  horsea^  are  dso  whollj  or  |>artSaUy  m 
within  its  Umits, 

A,  B,  d,  D,  E,  ore  tenant-houaes  fronting  oq  Vandewater  Street.  An  allej  four  feet 
widfl  Tunning  through  C  fonne  the  boIo  communication  with  the  Jive  te^Iln^housea  F,  G, 
H,  I|  J,  irhich  open  into  the  am  all  court  E,  in  t^hich  Btanda  their  common  privy,  /,  mtti- 
ated  within  three  feet  of  the  hall  door  of  one  of  the  hou&w^  which  Is  constaotly  pemded 
bj  its  nokome  odor;  c^  <^  r,  arc  pririea  situated  immediately  under  tba  windows  of  the 
houses  Ft  G,  H ;  «  and  6  are  privies  belonging  to  the  tenant-houses  A  and  B ;  K,  L,  M, 
N,  are  tetiimt^houBes  Btonding  back  to  back  with  two  of  thoee  in  the  coort  above 
mentioned  and  with  three  etables  to  which  access  is  had  fh>m  Vandewater  Street  The 
posHloD  of  two  etablcfl  fronting  on  CUff  Street  wjU  also  be  observed.  The  Boap^od- 
candle  factory,  whosse  frontage  19  i»bown  in  the  cut,  is  a  Tcry  eiteusire  one,  and  ita  emana' 
tions  Yttlate  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  space  around 

T,  T,  T,  represent  a  Beriea  of  tan  Tata^  in  the  rear  of  a  leather  factory  on  Fnuikfort 
Btreelf  which  generally  contain  a  large  numb«-  of  greea  hides  in  a  very  offcnsiire  ooc^ 
llcnip  The  peculiar  stench  from  this  sourco  is  uaually  qiute  perceptible  tbroygh  the  fffitin 
aroa  shown  In  the  eugraWng. 

This  locaUtj  Urn  on  the  borders  of  &  fonner  marah  known  as  *^  Beekman^s  Swamp, "    The 
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cx>iiaidered  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested ^  and  relj  for  ik^ir  profiu 
(wliicli  are  often  enormous)  on  the  additional  amount  which  they  can  ex* 
tort  from  the  wretched  tenants  whose  homes  irequentljr  become  almoit 
untenantable  for  want  of  repairs,  wliieh  the  ''agent"  deems  it  to  liis  inter- 
est to  withhold*  Thcsa  men  contrive  to  absorb  most  of  ihe  scaatj  scrplua 
which  remains  to  the  tenants  after  paying  for  their  miserable  food^  shelter, 
anti  raiment.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  proprietors  of  low  gFOccfie^ 
liquor  stores,  and  "  polky  shops"  connocled  with  such  premiaes — the 
same  individual  often  being  the  actual  owner  of  a  large  number.  Mmj 
of  the  wretched  population  are  held  by  these  men  iu  a  state  of  abjeei  de- 
pendence and  vassalage  little  short  of  absolute  slavery* 

These  are  the  men  whose  influeneei  purchased  by  corrupt  politicians, 
secures  their  election  to  the  municipal  offices  whicb  they  disgrace.  Hold- 
ing in  their  grasp  the  votes  of  their  dependents,  and  by  their  combined 
action  being  thus  enabled  to  elect  wliom  they  please^  iheir  power  Li  oimoftt 
supreme i  In  the  past  they  have  controlled  our  health  orgauizalion,  and 
made  it  what  it  is.  In  the  future  they  propose  to  perpetuate  it.  Confi- 
dent in  the  system  which  secures  tlieir  pohtical  strength,  they  set  at  de- 
fieuoe  the  wbbcs  and  opbions  of  a1|  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  city, 

Overcrowdingf  the  source  of  the  greatest  salutary  and  Boeial  evils, 
steadily  increases  in  the  Fourth  District.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
extension  of  Bowery  and  Chambers  Street  through  the  most  densely-pop- 
ulated portions  of  this  district,  has  thrown  into  thoroughfares  a  large  seo 
tton  formerly  occupied  principally  by  tenant-houses.  During  the  same 
period,  another  large  section  has  been  devoted  to  business  purposes ;  but, 
although  these  combined  causes  have  reduced  by  fuHy  one-tliird  the  inhab- 
ited area,  yet  the  popultttion  remains  about  the  same  as  before.  Good 
hygienic  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  present  system  ofpaMn^ 
is  broken  up  and  the  pro  tola  of  cubic  space  to  the  indiv^idual  at  least 
doubled.  The  removal  of  one-balf  of  the  present  population  of  the  difltriet 
iviU  be  a  necessary  preliminary  (o  any  complete  system  of  sanitary  reform. 
Hie  establishment  of  suitable  residences  for  the  poor,  if  not  acebu^ 
plished  by  private  enterprise,  should  become  a  subject  of  municipal  and 
le^slative  action. 


appe«mncG  af  erery  inhml>it&iit  of  tbii  regltm  indicates  ft  law  tnd  vitlMed  oooffitlon 

of  the  By»t«in,  rendering  it  specinllj  susceptible  to  &djnanik  fonns  of  fever,  wbieh,  during 
epidemic  vbitationft,  have  oa  B^veraJ  occasions  spre^i]  witli  terrific  ruptditj  tlmmgti  the  en- 
tire quarter.  TyphuB  fever  has  prcvaUcd  duriijg  tbe  poet  je&r  to  a  cooddemble  extent  in 
tome  of  thefie  housetj^  while  FmaJl-pox  has  been  rife  in  the  tcniin^hon&i'fi  on  Tandewaler 
Street    It  bus  been  observed  Umt  ttearlatina  is  espeelobj  malignimt  and  fatal  beti& 
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A  tract  equal  in  extent  to  Central  Park,  occupied  by  dweUiiigi 
designed  for  their  homes,  which  should  possess  the  iudispensable  hygienic 
eoodiLioDB  of  eufficient  air*space,  and  light,  good  ventilalion  and  drain- 
age ^  and  phiced  under  such  police  recitations  as  should  seeure  the  excln-* 
eioB  or  prompt  suppression  of  all  nuisances,  >voukl  be  an  inestimable  boon 
to  tills  classp,  and  a  greater  benefit  to  the  entire  community  than  oven  the 
gpleudid  ornament  to  our  city  above  named.  Simply  as  an  inve^Lment 
of  iiinds  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  enterprise  would  paij^  but  its  ben- 
efils  could  not  be  measured  by  any  standa-rd  of  pecuoiary  profit.  It 
would  be  the  proudest  work  of  which  our  imperial  city  could  boast,  and 
tliousanda  of  her  sons  thus  rescued  from  degradation  and  wretchedness 
woold^  in  future  years,  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed/^ 

Vacant  Lots,  &c. — There  are  but  few  vacant  lots  in  this  district, 
and  on  most  of  them  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 
There  are  fifteen  coal  yards.  As  for  as  I  am  awt^-e,  none  of  them  exer- 
cifle  any  unfavorable  influence  on  the  public  health  beyond  that  caused  by 
the  great  amonnt  of  dust  which  at  times  arises  from  them,  to  be  inhaled 
by  the  neighboring  residents. 

The  only  place  of 'sepidlure  is  the  *' Jews'  Burying  Ground  "  a  very 
ancient  cemetery,  which  of  late  years  has  been  mnch  reduced  in  si^e 
by  the  extension  of  t!ie  Bowery.  It  now  has  a  frontage  on  the  hxtter 
itf^l*     It^  present  area  is  about  5^000  square  feet. 

LlQUon  Stores*^ — The  number  of  liquor  stores  and  drinking  places  is 
446  ;  which  iw  one  to  every  8  families,  or  one  to  every  49  persons.  329 
are  located  in  bouses  olherwise  occupied  as  residences  j  28  are  reputed  to 
be  brothels ;  5  or  6  are  *'  sailors*  dance-houses."  The  number  of  places 
where  articles  of  food  are  sold  is  134,  or  one  to  every  27  iamilies,  or 
164  persona- 

Food  juo>  Haukkts* — The  quality  of  the  food  sold  at  the  comer  gro- 
ceries and  butchers*  shops  in  this  neighborhood  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  it  can  receive  here.  A  casual  exanunation  shows  mach  of  it 
to  be  unfit  for  human  susteuance,  Unwholeeomo  meat,  particularly  dunk 
Teal,  is  constantly  vended  and  consumed.  Piles  of  pickled  herrings  are 
€scpfmed  to  the  air  till  the  mass  approaches  a  condition  of  putridity  ;  and 
iim  slimy  foodj  with  wilted  and  decayed  vegetables,  sausages  not  above 
miipicion,  and  horrible  pies,  composed  of  stale  and  unripe  fruits,  whose 
digeJtioa  no  bnraan  stomach  can  accomplish,  all  find  ready  purchasers. 

These  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  remains  are  daily  entombed  in 
the  protuberant  stomachs  of  thousands  of  children,  whose  pallid ,  expres- 
sionless faces  and  shrunken  limbs  are  the  familiar  attributes  of  ddldhood 
in  these  localities.     They  constitute  the  food  of  thousands  of  prematurely- 
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aged  men  and  woraeii,  wlio  seek  relief  from  the  pobottous  effects  of  finds 
Tiaads  m  the  more  poiflouous  stimulants  which  are  Tended  Bide  hj  si<k 
mth  them^  The  latter  are  almost  universally  used  hy  the  populatioo  of 
this  district,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  aaid,  arc  adulterated  to  the  grenteat 
poafiihle  extent.  Narcotic  poisons  take  the  place  of  the  more  expeim'rt 
alcohol,  while  mineral  acida  are  often  used  to  give  pungency  to  the  bsT* 
crage.  Nor  are  the  other  arliclei  of  drink  sold  to  the  denizens  of  this 
quarter  more  pure  or  less  injurious  than  the  &olid  food,  ililk  preserves 
little  more  of  its  original  qualities  than  the  color  and  the  name.  The 
"  fresh-ground  coffee  "  used  here  has  never  been  fanned  by  the  breezes  of 
*'Arftby  the  blest."  It  is  innocent  of  the  slightest  association  with 
swamp8  of  Java  or  Brazilian  plains^  It  may  he  interesting  to  mim 
portions  of  the  puhEc  to  know  someihiug  of  its  history  previons  to  iti 
assuming  its  etatuB  and  title  as  a  beverage.  It  runs  somewhat  in  thii 
wise  ;  That  professional  chiffonier,  the  New  York  ragpicker,  derives  tbo 
emoluments  of  his  calling  from  several  distinct  sources*  The  prodncti 
extracted  from  the  dubious  mines  in  which  he  delves,  viz,^  the  gutter^ 
garbage-box  J  the  asb-barrel,  &c,^  are  various,  having  only  this  m 
mon,  that  they  are  all  extremely  filthy.  Thus  the  textile  contents  of  Im 
bag  and  basket  go  to  the  paper  mill  and  shoddy  factory,  Boneis  find  their 
destiny  in  saponaceous  and  fertilizing  compounds ;  metaEic  articles  are 
transferred  to  the  junk  shop ;  and  even  bits  of  coal  find  their  appropriate 
uses.  But  there  still  remains  a  residuum  which  his  professional  geniui 
has  contrived  to  make  a  source  of  profit*  This  couiists  of  fragments  of 
bread  and  other  ftirinacioiia  food^  decaying  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  inter- 
spersed with  lifeless  cats,  rats^  and  puppies,  thus  introduced  to  a  pod 
mortem  fellowship .  I  shall  not  stop  to  trace  tlie  occasional  metamorpho- 
BIS  of  the  latter  into  the  familiar  sausage,  but  proceed  to  state  that  much 
of  the  above  miscellaneous  collection  is  supplied  to  certain  sailors^  board* 
ing-houses,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  bread  puddings,  and  of  ft 
sort  of  "'long-shore  lobswuse"  which  Jack  loves  "not  wisely  but  too 
well." 

There  is,  however,  a  delrU  of  material  too  thoroughly  saturated  with 
street-mire  to  be  considered  savory,  even  in  the  above  compound  ;  but  Ihls 
is  by  no  nicana  destined  to  be  wasted.  It  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
cheap  coffee.  It  is  dessicated,  partially  carbonized,  mingled  with  a  small 
proportion  of  chickory,  &c,,  ground,  aud  is  ready  to  fulfil  its  destiny • 
Some  of  my  professional  brethren  who  have  a  do^vn-towu  practice, 
.  when  belated  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham  Street,  may  possibly  have  sought 
refreshment  ia  the  popular  form  of  '*  coffee  and  cakes,'*  at  tome  of  the 
numerous  night  saloons  in  that  neighborhood,  and  thus  have  had  an  op- 
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poptunit^  to  test  the  merits  of  the  above-dcaeribed  beverage.  If  &o,  the 
uproar  into  whldi  the  digestive  organs  were  eubaequentlj  thrown,  doubt- 
less left  a  laatiog  impression  on  the  memory, 

Jdkk  Shops  and  Pestilence. — I  have  noted  aboat  80  juuk  Bhops 
and  secoad-hanU  stores  in  this  district.  They  not  unlVeqwentlj  become 
sources  wbcuco  iufeetious  disease  is  disseminated.  The  arti€lt?s  of  wear^ 
ing  apparel  exposed  for  sale  at  etores  of  this  class  are  occasionally  brought 
from  the  most  pcBtilental  localitieg. 

It  too  often  happens  that  on  the  recovery j  removal,  or  death  of  a 
patient  ill  of  small-pox  or  typhue  fever,  all  the  clothing  used  about  bis 
person  w  disposed  of  to  the  first  itinerant  dealer  that  eallg,  and  thus  jinds 
its  way,  saturated  with  eoutagion,  to  thceo  establishments-  Through 
these  reprehensible  practices  vai'iolous  disease  is  doubtless  spread  far  and 
wide*  Nor  is  tlie  business  of  first-class  clothing  houses  carried  on  with- 
out occasionally  endaagering  the  health  of  those  who  patronixe  them.  In 
localities  where  small-pox  prevailed  I  foimd,  in  some  instances  witliiu  a 
few  feet  of  the  patients,  tailors  at  work  for  our  best  clothing  estahlish- 
xnents. 

Such  infected  vestments — worse  than  the  tunic  of  the  Centaur — bring 
diaea,se  and  death  not  only  to  the  wearer  but  to  many  others.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  crowded  tenant-house  procures  from  such  a  source  a  coat  or  a 
blanket^  and  soon  a  loathsome  pest  attacks  the  young  and  unprotected 
members  of  his  family,  and  ultimately  spreads  through  the  entire  quarter, 
destroying  life  after  life  and  endangering  the  health  of  a  large  commu- 
nify.  Small-pox,  suddenly  breaking  out  in  some  secluded  rural  district, 
often  owes  its  unsuspected  origin  to  the  above  causes.  In  the  remote 
solitude  of  the  ocean  the  seaman  opens  the  chest  in  w^hich  he  has  depos- 
ited such  obnoxious  apparel,  and  from  this  Pandora^s  box  scatters  the 
seeds  of  pestilence  among  bis  comrades,  which,  ripeningHp  shall  ispread  it« 
germs  to  distant  ports. 

Stables* — ^I'hcro  are  47  stables  in  this  district.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  number  are  large,  designed  for  from  10  to  20  hordes  each.  The  re- 
En&iuder  are  small,  many  of  them  being  mere  shanties  in  the  rear  of 
tenement  or  other  buildings,  and  completely  destitute  of  any  means  of 
drainage.  The  manure  is  either  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floors,  or  is 
deposited  in  receptacles  beneath,  whence  it  is  removed  at  intervals. 

The  noxious  gases  arising  from  these  places  contribute  in  no  small 
de^ee  toward  vitiating  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  tenementa  by 
which  they  are  usually  surrounded. 

A  reference  to  the  large  map  accompanymg  this  report  w*ill  show  that 
many  of  the  localities  where  the  existence  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  ii 
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indicated  are  in  the  im mediate  Ticinity  of  stabler,  the  emanftlioms  &om 
which  appear  to  he  predisposing  if  not  exciting  causes  'of  eeve ral  ionm 
of  zymotic  disease » 

Influence  of  Siahln  upon  Distmes, — Of  44  cases  of  eiyilpelAi  ec* 
ctiriug:  dming  the  past  year  no  less  than  3t  ivere  adjacent  lo  onriltim 

twentj-five  feet  of  stables-     At  No.   10  Street,  which  is  oott- 

tignoua  to  one  of  the  largest  stables  in  this  district,  four  coses  of  this  affec- 
tion occurred*    The  rear  of  No»  27 Street  adjoins  a  stable « and  h 

withiu  twenty  feet  of  another*  In  tliia  honse,  which  is  occupied  by  five 
families,  there  were  three  cases  of  erysipelaflp  The  rear  of  No,  22  Cbemf 
Street,  which  containB  sixteen  families,  is  separated  from  a  large  stable 
by  a  vacant  lot,  into  which  puds  much  of  the  flnid  part  of  the  manure. 
Iq  this  house  five  caaes  of  the  above  disease  were  reported  during  the 
year. 

Zymotic  afieclions  of  the  throat  and  lungs  appear  to  be  very  previilcirt 
m  those  localities  where  the  litter  of  stables  is  undergoing  ferroentaUon. 
One  of  my  colleagues  has  already  stated  to  the  Council  his  belief  thai 
gaseous  emanations  from  these  sources  are  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
diphtheria  ;  and,  whOe  my  own  observations  tend  to  confirm  his  theory,  I 
believe  it  to  be  equally  true  of  an  insidious  and  very  fatal  form  of 
pneumonia.  1  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  these  diseases  are  spoti- 
taneously  generated  under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  but  I  do  iKtt 
doubt  that  by  their  continued  action  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
passages  is  brought  into  a  condition  which  renders  it  highly  receptive 
morbid  inflnenceSi  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  zymotic  diseases  of 
kinds  appear  to  be  exceediagly  rife  in  this  region ;  but  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  ftiU  and  reliable  reports  of  aU  the  pestilential  diaeaatt 
that  prevail  here.  Agents,  lessees,  and  occupants  of  premises  where  t}mj 
occur,  are  interested  in  concealing  the  existence  of  prevalent  maladiee,  aod 
generally  the  record  of  diseases  can  be  ascertained  only  by  searching 
inquiry.  In  many  instances,  too,  patients  sick  of  contagious  maladiei 
are  removed  to  hospitals  thus  rendering  it  impossible  without  recourse  lo 
hospital  records  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mortality  from  this 
cause*  In  several  eases  faniilies  have  been  broken  up  by  the  succcssire 
or  simultanoous  attack  of  their  members  by  tyjihus*  This  occurred  at 
No^  11  Jacob  Street,  at  Nos.  34  and  38  Cherry  Street,  at  No,  3  Van- 
dewater  Street^  and  at  some  other  places,  at  each  of  which  places  eniiro 
families  were  known  to  have  had  fever,  but  concerning  whom  no  other 
data  could  be  found. 

Accompanyiug  this  report  is  a  list  of  19  cases  of  small-pox  and 
cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  that  have  recently  occurred  in  tcne- 
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inenUi  I  have  visited  in  thia  district,  of  which  eonsplete  or  pBrtial  his* 
tori^  haTe  been  obtained.  This  Itet  gives  the  name,  age,  and  residence 
of  each  patient,  and  the  date  of  attack.  It  embracea  less  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  number  of  eases  of  the  above  diseases  ivhieh  have  occinTed 
in  my  district  during  the  year. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  small-pox  patients, 
2  resided  in   basement, 


1st  story > 
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3d     '' 
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Of  the  typhns  and  typhoid  fever  patients,* 
5  resided  in   basement, 
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1st  story, 
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Typhus  always  appears  to  diminish  during  the  snmmer  months  when 
tlie  heat  forecs  the  inhabitants  to  throw  open  their  windows,  and  to  use 
such  means  of  ventitatton  as  are  at  their  command  ;  yet  at  na  time  during 
the  past  year  has  lliia  district  been  entirely  free  from  it.  Here  those 
symoses  which  depend  for  their  origin  on  animal  effluvia  perpetually  pre- 
TmiU  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  prevalent  at  all  times,  though  pecu- 
liarly BO  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  use  of  putrescent  and  indigestible  food ;  hut  the  toxemia  resulting 
from  the  absorption  of  concentrated  atrial  poisons  predigposes  the  system 
to  take  on  this  as  well  as  kindred  morbid  aftectlons  0*om  the  slightest  e^^ 
eitiog  ouises. 

PULHOKAHY  Phtiiisis. — Under  the  prostrating  agencies  e.vcr  at  work  in 
the  abodes  of  the  poor,  pubnonary  eonsumption  is  developed  with  lenrtTil 
rapidity ;  nor  to  such  depressing  influences  alone  arc  due  its  wide-spread 
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■  Of  tbetjpbits  aad  typhoid  fever  [mtients  whose  *ge  was  ascertained,  itvoB  lee^  th^n 
jfnrs  m  abotit  fiiitj  per  ct^nt.  of  the*  C4ises.  It  niU  thus  be  seen  that  an  excn^lngly 
piBportJon  of  children  are  attacked  by  these  maladies,  I  think  it  ibows  coDclusirdy 
the  Activity  and  virulent.'^  of  ihn  causes  that  |  roducc  thefle  dueoiea  that  ihcj  mze  m  many 
jMKioo^  it  the  outset  of  life,  who,  were  the  febrifacient  potson  more  diluted  and  coiue- 
quoit^  dower  in  its  action^  would  not  t)«<onic  the  subjects  of  these  morhid  aj^encies  untU 
m  Cir  later  period.  It  must  be  re!marke<l,  however,  that  the  cases  here  reported  constitute 
but  a  small  pn>[>ortiOQ  of  the  totftl  number  of  fefcr  casoa  that  have  occurred  in  this  dis- 
trict daiit^  th«  jear< 
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ravages.  Tlie  dust  and  smoke  which  constantly  perrade  their  apartmcnti 
keep  the  delicate  tissueg  of  the  air-passages  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irrite- 
tioa,  which  disj^poBO^  them  to  take  on  disease  &om  causes  which  would 
otherwise  he  harmless  or  inert* 

Infantile  Disease  and  Mortality, — But  it  is  on  the  tender  aai 
gusceptihle  iramea  of  infants  that  the  cflfects  of  these  indaences  u^  hmmI 
speedily  and  strikingly  manifested*  Like  the  fabled  vampires,  marasmiii 
and  iti  kindred  disefises  here  hover  about  the  pillow  of  childhood,  sipping 
from  tlic  dewy  springs  of  Life  till  life  itself  is  gone.*  On  the  walls  of  Unte 
Hiring  tombs  Death  has  tens  to  inscribe  the  names  of  more  than  half  <if 
those  whose  hapless  fate  it  is  to  be  horn  within  their  dismal  preciiLcts. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  a  residence  in  crowded  localities  ar@  not  al- 
ways manifested  in  distinct  forms  of  disease*  There  is  a  tenaat4ioait 
cachexy  well  known  to  such  medical  men  as  have  a  practical  aeqnaintaaee 
with  these  abodes  ;  nor  does  it  affect  alone  the  physical  condition  of  thm 
inmates.  It  has  its  moral  prototype  in  an  ochlesis  of  rice — a  contagious 
depravity,  to  whose  malign  influence  the  youlhfiil  survivors  of  the  temWe 
physical  evils  to  which  their  infaucy  is  exposed,  are  sure  to  sucimmb. 

As  pertiueiit  to  this  subject  I  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  &om  my  re» 
port  on  '^  Gotham  Com't/'  before  mentioned : 

"  We  often  6ad  in  persons  of  less  than  middle  age  who  have  loog  oc- 
cupied such  coufined  and  filthy  premises,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ays- 
tern  unknown  elsewhere  p  The  eye  be  come  u  bleared,  the  senses  blunted 
the  limbs  shrunken  and  tremulous,  the  secretions  e^cceedingly  oOensive. 

**  Tliere  is  a  state  of  premature  decay.  In  this  condition  of  life  the 
ties  of  nature  seem  to  be  unloosed.  Maternal  instinct  and  filial  affedioci 
seem  to  participate  in  the  general  decay  of  soul  and  body,  A  kiml  Pi-ovi- 
denee,  whose  hand  is  visible  evon  here,  mercifully  provides  that  the  almost 
inevitable  decay  and  death  which  man's  criminal  neglect  entails  on  thfi 
offspring  of  the  unfortunates  who  dwell  in  these  dreary  mansions,  ahiM 
elicit  comparatively  feeble  pangs  of  parental  anguish, 

^'  To  the  physical  and  moral  degradation,  the  blight  of  these  miierabb 
abodes,  where  decay  reigns  supreme  over  habitation  and  inhabitant  alikei 
may  be  plainly  traced  much  of  the  inmioraUty  and  crime  which  prevail 
among  us.  The  established  truth,  that,  as  the  corporeal  frame  detmo 
rates,  man's  spiritual  nature  is  liable  also  to  degenerate,  receives  its  apt 
illustration  here." 

l%e  Tenajii-House  ItoU — Tlie  state  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
decline  to  wliich  I  have  adverted,  is  so  well  recognised  and  its  causes  so 
well  understood,  that  it  has  received  a  name,  less  elegant  than  expressive ; 
it  is  called  the  TeKaki^IIouse  Eot* 
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Under  Bach  influences  are  reared  to-daj  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Ibture  dtizens  of  New  York,  who  will  control  its  sodal  and  political  des- 
tinies. Under  such  influences  have  been  reared  a  large  dass,  already  so 
numerous  as  at  times  to  seriouslj  disturb  the  public  peace  and  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  our  social  and  political  fabric. 

The  terrible  elements  of  society  we  saw  brought  to  the  surface  during 
a  great  popular  outbreak,  are  equally  in  existence  at  the  present  moment ; 
nay,  more,  they  are  increasing  year  by  year.  The  tocsin  which  next 
summons  them  from  their  dark  and  noisome  haunts  may  be  the  prelude  to 
a  scene  of  universal  pillage,  slaughter,  and  destruction.  We  must  reap 
that  which  we  sow.  Pestilence  and  crime  are  fungi  of  hideous  growth, 
which  spring  up  side  by  side  from  such  pollution  as  we  allow  to  rankle 
in  oar  midst* 
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Bomn>Aiii£S. — North  hy  Wed  Momton  Street^  south  ht/  Spring  Sired^ 
east  by  Broadway^  weit  hy  the  Hudson  Eiver. 


TopoGRAPHT* — The  natural  water-slieds  of  the  original  or  pnmitift 
formation  of  the  etirface  in  tliia  portion  of  the  city,  can  be  readily  traoed 
at  the  present  time.  The  main  feature  of  the  topography  of  tlio  diBtrict 
conaiated  in  two  hills ;  the  prineipal  one,  known  a«  Richmond  HOI,  h&d 
its  highest  elevation  ahout  Varick  Street,  ita  descent  in  a  westerly  diree- 
tion  was  toward  the  riTerj  and  in  an  easterly  direetioo  toward  Thomp^ 
son  Street.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  other  hill  was  about  Wooster 
Street,  with  a  descent  also  toward  Thompson  Street,  forming  in  this  way 
a  ravine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thompson  Street,  and  draining  th^  hillf, 
aiid  carrying  the  water  into  whot  was  then  known  as  the  Collect,  This 
^yea  us  the  key  to  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district  j  the  portion  lying 
between  Broadway  and  Thompson  Street^  and  Maedougal  and  Thompson 
Streets,  is  at  the  present  time  drained  by  a  sewer  which  extends  througk 
Thompson  to  Canal  Street ;  thence  by  the  Canal  Street  sewer  to  the  riTer. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  district,  which  extends  from  Maedougftl 
Street  to  the  western  limit,  has  a  natural  inclination  toward  the  rireTf 
thus  forming  an  excellent  water-shed  in  that  direction,  Tlie  sewerage  of 
this  district  might  therefore  be  maintained  with  Ijttle  e:rpeaso  and  labor 
in  a  very  perfect  condition*  The  projectors  of  the  sewers  have  apparently 
foEowed  the  inclinations  indicated  by  the  natural  conformation  of  the  dis^ 
trict.  A  noticeable  defect  is  seen  in  the  culverts,  which  are  not  free  &ota 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  refuse  carried  into  them  after  he^vy  rains. 
The  remedy  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  oversow  stone  and  the  free  vm 
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of  the  Cxx)ton-water,  so  that  the  culvert  and  sewer  may  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  each  day.  In  this  manner  one  of  the  most  finiitful  sources  of 
malarious  and  enteric  diseases  in  the  city  would  be  removed. 

Streets. — ^The  streets  have  an  average  width  of  about  35  feet,  and 
they  run  at  right  angles  with  each  other ;  they  are  all  paved  with  cob- 
ble stones,  with  the  exception  of  Broadway  and  Greenwich  Street ;  the 
curbs  and  gutters  generally  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  surface  well^ 
drained.  All  the  streets  of  this  district  are  furnished  with  sewers  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  West  Houston  Street ;  and  such  of  the 
outlets  as  empty  into  the  Hudson  River  are  below  high-water  mark. 

Squares. — The  number  of  squares  in  the  district  is  33  ;  the  majority 
of  them  are  in  a  mixed  sanitary  condition ;  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  cartmcn,  mechanics,  and  laborers. 

Inhabfiants. — It  is  less  thickly  populated  toward  Broadway,  but 
more  so  from  Macdougal  Street  to  the  river ;  that  portion  of  the  district 
west  of  Varick  Street  is  the  most  densely  settled.  There  are  a  few  ne- 
groes, but  the  Irish  and  Germans  comprise  the  larger  part. 

Buildings. — By  reference  to  the  accompanying  tabular  statement,  the 
entire  number  of  dwellings  in  the  district  is  1,503. 

Of  these  1,170  are  brick  dwellings,  front. 
"  122  are  frame  dwellings,  front. 

''         147  are  brick  dwellings,  rear. 
"  G4  are  frame  dwellings,  rear. 

There  are,  therefore,  1,292  front  dwellings,  and  211  rear  dwellings. 

There  are  120  liquor  stores,  and  78  groceries  in  which  liquor  is  sold 
in  this  district.  Most  of  the  dwellings  date  from  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Croton-water.  The  more  modem  improvements 
have  generally  been  added  with  supply  of  water. 

A  large  number  of  so-called  private  dwellings  are  occupied  by  keepers 
of  brothels  and  assignation  houses.  There  are  108  in  the  district.  These 
dwellings  are  generally  in  a  cleanly  condition  both  externally  and  internally.* 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  dwellings  belong  to  the  class  desig- 
nated "tenant-houses."  These  tenements  are  universally  unclean  and 
offensive  with  the  emanations  from  the  decomposing  refuse  which  sur- 
round and  permeate  the  apartments  of  the  poor.  To  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  cleanliness  are  added  the  objectionable  personal  habits  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  refer  here  to  that  portion  bounded  by  West 
Houston  and  Charlton  Streets  and  by  Varick  and  Greenwich  Streets. 

*  The  explanation  is  that  these  establishments  in  this  district  are  of  the  most  re- 
fpeotoble  class,  being  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  great  hotels  and  the  places  of  public  amusement 
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There  are  many  of  the  worst  class  of  tenaiit-lioiisea  m  this  district. 
The  contractors  and  proprietors  have  evidently  had  but  one  object  In  Titir, 
vk.,  to  obtain  tlie  larger  amount  of  income  with  the  least  podglbk  ex* 
peadilure.  As  these  dwelUugs  were  designed  for  a  very  poor  elaae  of  tW 
populatioui  this  end  could  only  be  accoinpHshed  by  covering  the  lot$ 
of  ground  with  the  1arge3t  p«d3rble  bnlidinga,  and  divide  them  into 
the  largest  number  of  rooms,  We  generally  find  a  front  and  a  real 
building,  separated  by  a  narrow  common  court ;  the  rear  bnildiiig 
ia  reached  by  a  narrow  and  fihhy  alley- way.  The  halls  and  atairwft|i 
of  these  buildings  are  generally  narrowed  as  much  as  possible,  witboiti 
being  sufficiently  lighted  by  windows,  and  are  consequently  badly  t«k 
tilated.  Indeed ,  no  air  circulates  here,  except  what  enters  at  the  <^»ea 
door  below,  and  frequently  it  escapes  only  through  the  open  hot^wij 
above*  On  each  fioor  of  many  of  these  houses  are  four  famiiieai  fttcb 
famOy  confined  to  a  common  room  11  X  14,  having  an  average  of  abOQl 
6  persons  to  a  family.  In  each  hmlding  of  5  storiesi  tlierefbre^  there 
is  an  average  of  20  families  of  120  persons.  The  sleeping  apartnwsoli 
are  generally  much  smaller  than  the  common  sitting-room^  very  nden 
having  no  window,  or  a  window  that  opens  into  the  hall ;  the  sleeptng 
room  is  about  8  X  10  feet.  Very  many  who  occupy  this  class  of  housea^^H 
of  careless  and  filthy  habits,  taking  no  eoncem  for  the  general  comforl^^l 
neatness  of  their  apartments ;  sleeping  and  eating  together  in  their  ill» 
ventilated  and  crowded  apartments  ;  disposing  of  their  slops  and  garbage 
so  as  to  save  themselves  from  personal  c3:eitionj  as  much  as  poaslbk? 
with  very  few  facilities  to  aid  them ;  employing  their  ill-tramed,  ill- 
conditioned  children  in  these  household  labors  of  carrying  water  tad 
slops  through  the  dark  passage-ways,  and  up  and  down  rickety  stair?.  It 
is  but  fair  to  presume,  that  as  the  masses  are  improved  in  their  eduoatioQi 
and  their  general  inteUigence  brought  into  play,  more  rapid  advances 
be  made  in  the  diffusion  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  benelil 
sanitary  science » 

It  is  patent  to  every  sanitary  observer  that  the  chief  difEcnIty  lies  with 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  foreign  population j  and  this  geoeraily  disap- 
pears in  the  second  or  third  generation. 

DiSEi^SES* — There  has  been  small-pox  in  the  square  hounded  by 
Spring,  Prince,  Thompson,  and  Sullivan  Streets  \  about  twent j  casei 
occurring  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  At  the  pi 
time  there  are  twelve  cases,  some  of  which  are  very  severe.  This 
also  made  itj^  appearance  about  three  months  since  in  the  square  hounded 
by  Varick,  Hudson,  King,  and  Charlton  Streets  ;  I  have  reported  i**'elTc 
cases  &om  this  locality,  and  learn  thai  it  is  still  prevalent  in  Uah  portion 
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of  the  district.     Its  rao^t  probable  source  was  an  eraigraiit  family  which               ^^M 

occupied  apartments  in  the  rear  of  No*  74  King  Street.     Sickness  broke              ^^M 

oat  among  the  memhers  shortly  after  their  coming  from  shipboard.     Tbuy               ^^M 

were  all  removed  to  Ward*a  lekod,  suffering,  it  was  stated,  Vk^th  typhus  feven               ^^M 

RBtTEDtAL  Measukes. — So  loug  as  th^  authorities  Jo  not  regulate  the               ^^M 

dweUjngs  of  the  laboring  claasds  by  compulsory  laws,  binding  equally  the              ^^M 

proprietors  and  tenants  to  the  obse nuance  of  proper  internal  and  external               ^^M 

domiciliary  arrangements,  so   long  will  the  sanitary  advantages  which ^,            ^^M 

niitiire  has  laWsbed  upon  this  metropolis  be  entirely  nulMed.     They               ^^M 

aboiild  enforce  a.  proper  system  of  tenant-house  coa^struction,  and  not               ^^M 

peroiit  the  poorer  classes  to  be  aubjccted  to  the  caprice  and  avarice  of  the               ^^M 

landlords.     And  it  is  eqnaUy  important  that  the  occupants  of  these  houses               ^^M 

ahoidd  mot  be  aUowed  to  vitiate  sanitary'  regidations,  by  negligence  or              ^^M 

grota  cardeesnass.     The  anthorittes  should  al^o  enrorce  the  proper  clean-              ^^M 

mg  of  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  the  liy-ways  and  alleys,  lanes,  &c*,               ^^M 

and  tlic  daily  removal  of  all  the  garbage.     These  two  reforms  are  the               ^^M 

great  essentials  of  civic  healthfulneas.                                                                          ^H 

^^V          Statistical  EecapUulatian  of  BuUdings  {6th  Di^tnct)*                              ^H 
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TOPOGRATHT-^ — Tliis  district  h  level,  and  so  far  as  can  be  aBceitalscd 
there  is  very  little  made  ground  ;  the  soil  ia  sandy  or  gravelly,. 

Steeets, — The  streets  are  very  irregular  in  their  course,  but  ftpproxK 
mate  north  and  south,  cast  and  west.  They  are  about  30  feet  in  width, 
and  are  paved  with  cobble  stoDe,  except  SiJtth  Avenue,  Bleecker  Street 
and  Greenwich  Street j  which  are  Belgian.  The  surface  of  the  streets  u 
generally  irregular  or  uneven,  especiaOy  in  West  Street,  The  gutters^  as 
a  rule,  are  in  good  order,  though  in  some  places  thej  are  broken,  leaT 
holes  in  which  water,  often  slimy,  stands  until  evaporated  or  washed  \ 
by  the  next  rain* 

Seweks, — This  district  is  pretty  thoroughly  sewered,  every  street  bnl 
one  having  a  sewer  in  some  portion  of  it  |  their  outlets  are  above  low 
tide. 

Sqiiahes* — ^There  are  forty-two  squares  in  the  district,  divided  i 
their  sanitary  condition  about  equally  into  good,  bkd,  and  mixed. 

Inhabitants. — A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
are  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  remainder  are  storekeepers,  clerks,  aui! 
merchants* 

Buildings* — The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  district  is  1^574^  of 
which  number  1,1^6  ar«  private  dwellings,  and  185  are  tenant'housea ; 
there  are  47C  stores  and  12  saloons  j  63  manufactories  of  various  kinds; 
4  slaughter  houses,  and  8  churches* 

Private  REsmENCES. — ^The  private  resldeoees  are  generally  old- 
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Ikflliioiicd  two  and  three  story  houses^  with  good  water  supply ;  the  sinki 
are  genentUy  in  the  yard,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  coii3iect«d  with 
the  street  eewor.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  16  is  wood^ 
and  of  1,130  brick, 

TENAKT:-irousES* — The  tenant-houses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  old 
buildiugB,  originally  private  dwellings j  in  which  are  now  crowded  from 
four  to  BIX  families  J  averaging  five  persons  each.1  The  greater  number 
have  water  in  the  yard,  court,  or  alloy  ;  the  sinks  in  nine-tenths  are  In  the 
jard,  and  in  a  filthy  condition ;  the  garbage  and  slops  are  deposited  in  the 
8b«et.  Ventilation  is  principally  by  doors  and  windows,  generally  poor 
and  inadequate.  The  aportmeutB  are  heated  by  stoves,  which  are  often  left 
with  the  covers  off,  and  emit  large  quantities  of  gas.  But  few  of  the  cel- 
lars are  occupied  in  the  district,  but  in  those  few  the  occupants  have  suf- 
fered from  rheumatism  and  ophthalmta,  diarrhoBa,  dysentery,  and  typhoid 
fever*  They  are  dark,  damp,  close,  and  offensive*  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  follows : — One  in  the  rear  of  No*  9  Carmine 
Street,  a  four^stoiy  bouse,  with  large  airy  rooms,  plenty  of  light,  good  ven- 
tilation, a  large  court  in  ft'ont,  and  a  fire  escape,  I'be  whole  huUding, 
court,  and  passages  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  A  second  is  on  the 
comer  of  Houston  and  Greenwich  Btreets  \  this  is  a  large  house ^  covering 
three  lots*  The  material  of  which  the  tenanl-houses  are  built  is  as  fol- 
lows : — liB  are  of  brick,  and  42  of  wood. 

Liquor  Stores^ — There  are  81  liquor  stores,  groceries  with  bars 
attached,  saloons^  &c^^  in  this  dibtrict^  A  few  are  kept  in  good  order^ 
and  are  quiet ;  hot  by  far  the  larger  number  are  smaU,  dark  sinks  of  vice 
and  Iniquity,     In  Greenwieh,  Washington,  and  West  Streeta  are  found 

examples  of  this  latter  class  in  full  perfection » 

Stoees. — ^There  are  476  biuldinga  for  stores  of  different  kinds.  The 
fl^U  groceries  rank  first  in  insalubrity ;  the  majority  of  them  are  filled 
or  surrounded  with  decaying  vegetables  or  fruits,  which  are  thrown  out 
into  the  gutters  or  packed  in  between  barrels  and  boxes,  and  there  lie  in 
fiunshine  or  rain  to  rot.  The  probability  is  that  many  of  our  eases  of 
diarrhma  and  dysentery,  with  their  consequences,  may  be  traced  to  thia 
cause. 

Eactokiiis. — For  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes,  carriages,  furniture, 
eafftmgs,  guns,  muskets,  &c.,  &c.,  there  are  G3  factories, 

Slauohtee-houses,  &c,,  &c* — ^There  are  4  slaughter-houses,  2 
livery  stables,  and  160  private  stables-  The  slaughter-houses  are  all 
kept  in  good  order,  the  offal  is  carried  away,  and  the  gutters  cleaned  im- 
mediately, and  there  is  no  complaint  made  by  the  neighbors* 

Stabler, — These  structures  are  built  of  brick  and  wood ;  the  latter 
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are  mostly  in  a  dilapidatedj  tumble-down  condition,  and  TCiy  fillij. 
Many  of  those  btult  of  brick  are  kept  clean. 

Chuhciies,  &c.,  &c, — There  are  8  churches j  1  dispensaiyi  2  bankSi 
1  aaylum  or  home,  and  2  public  schools. 

Piers,  Docks,  4&c, — The  piers,  4  in  number,  are  in  very  fair  condition ; 
the  basins  need  dredging,  for  at  low  water  they  are  nearly  barej  and  in 
warm  weather  emit  a  most  intolerable  stench  from  the  reeking  slime,  the 
dead  animals,  entrails;  &c.,  which  collect  in  them,  and  undergo  putrefacs 
tion  during  tlie  summer, 

Disease, — The  prevailing  diseases  during  the  paat  season  ha^e  beai 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  a  few  easci 
of  variola.  There  are  many  insalubrious  quarters  where  the  prevalence 
of  pestilential  diseases  waa  to  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  season  passed 
without  their  appearance  to  any  great  extent. 

StatUtical  MccapUuIaiion  of  Bnil dings  {blh  DistrvUy^ 

Total  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  district,  1,351* 

One  hundred  and  eighty^five  tenant-houses,  of  which  42  are  wood, 
143  brick. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-six  stores. 

[Eighty-one  mm  shops 

There  are  one  hundred  and  etity  stables  and  two  livery. 

Four  slaughter-houses,  one  on  Jay  Street,  one  on  Cornelia  Street,  tw« 
on  Barrow  Street, 

Eight  churches,  * 

Two  public  schools* 

One  Dispensary  (Northern), 

One  Home  (St,  Luke*s). 

Two  banks. 

One  insurance  office. 

Sixty-three  factories. 

Twelve  markets. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  rear  Iiouses, 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  wooden  houses. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  seventeen  brick  houses. 

The  total  number  of  buildiijgs  of  all  descriptions,  1,574, 
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STATISTICS  OF  DISEABE.    [iNOJsiPLBn:,] 

8UUktk&  of  DkeaM  mi  record  iines  the  e&mfn^ncement  &/  thit  y«af,  1864  {for  tm 
fmjithM)^  oecurriug  in  strati  and  parU  ofitredg  in  thk  DUtrkt,* 
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Sioiwfie*  of  the  Ealtti  of  Dc<Uh9  to  the  1,000  of  ike  Fojptdaiim. 

Ratio  of  deaths  jH?r  1,000  m  the  Bhth  Ward,  m  the  year  1 860- «,  ^ .  ^ S6 

Fopulatioo  to  one  de^th  la  the  Sixth  Ward,  in  tlxe  year  1860, ..,.,,,.,. , . ,  2Si 

B&tto  of  deaths  per  l^OOO  b  the  monOi  of  Atiguat,  io  the  jear  IS60,  *.♦*..,. &| 

Eatio  of  deathi  per  1,000  in  the  monlh  of  June^  in  tlie  year  ISftO. .  * , S 

Ratio  of  deaths  pijr  1,000  in  the  Siith  Waid,  in  the  year  IBftl 40 

Fopolatioa  to  om  death  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  la  tlie  year  1861 » , , .,**.*..  i54 

«  From  the  Kev  York  Dbpensary  and  the  Bdl^^firuo  Hoapital  Becords.      Hd*  li  bul 
t  small  pcreentage  of  the  total  nomber  of  eases  of  these  diseases  m  this  dlstiict 
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Ratio  of  dcatlifl  per  1,000  in  the  moDth  of  August,  m  the  joir  186 L,  ..•,,.,.«*.,,  $ 

R*Uo  or  ileAths  per  1^000  in  the  moDth  of  November,  in  the  jear  18BI ^ 

H*tlo  of  dfifttlii  per  1»000  iti  thi?  SUth  Wanl,  in  the  year  19tt2. , .  Sfl 

Fopuktioa  to  one  death  in  the  Siith  Ward,  in  the  jear  1862,  *.,,.*,« , .  28^ 

lUtio  of  deatlis  pet  1,000  b  the  moDth  of  August,  in  the  year  1862. * » .  4^ 

lUiio  of  death*  per  1,0CHJ  in  the  motith  of  June,  m  the  year  1862,, 2| 

Eatio  of  dwitlia  per  1,000  to  Uie  Sixth  Ward,  hi  the  year  1868 43 

Fopulatioti  to  one  death  in  (he  ^Ih  Ward,  in  the  year  1863, .,«,..« 24 

Eatio  of  dcatha  per  1 ,000  in  the  Sith  Wanl,  hi  ih  e  month  of  August^  in  the  jeftr  1863.  ^ 

Standard  ratio  of  dettha  to  1|000  in  healthy  population. .>.•*. lY 

Popuktba  to  one  death,  Btandard,. , i . ,  54 

RftUo  of  deathfl  per  l,Ot)0  in  the  United  States*  ,,.•,. 23 

PopuhitJon  to  one  death  in  the  tJiiited  Statei. <..........* :  45 


Geologt.^ — The  geology  of  tho  Si:3tth  District  consists  in  ami  j  of  what 
IB  known  as  dilavium.  It  is  a  compound  of  1>oiilders^  graTel,  sand,  and 
iiHdoQS  clay. 

Toi^GRAPHT. — A  high  Jiill  waa  graded  doivn  he t ween  ivhere  Worth 
and  Canal  Streets  now  intersect  Broadway.  Its  height  was  from  Iweaty- 
five  lo  thirty  feet  above  the  present  leveL 

On  llua  hiU,  near  where  Franklin  Street  Ib  located j  on  the  east  aide  of 
Broadway,  stood  a  rescnoirv  built  before  the  Revolution,  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water. 

Collect. — ^The  largest  pond  on  Manhattan  Island  was  located  upon 
that  jmrt  of  the  city  which  is  now  jnclueled  between  Baxter  and  Elm 
Stroets,  and  between  Buane  and  Canal  Streets,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Bection  Centre  Street  now  passes* 

The  Halls  of  Justice^  a  prison  of  Egyptian  architecture^  vulgarly 
called  the  '*  Tombs,"  stands  near  what  was  ouee  the  middle  of  the  Colled, 
The  place  aod  oppcaj-ance  of  this  pond  are  still  in  tlie  memory  of  some 
venerable  citizens  of  Kew  York*  Its  peculiar  topographical  features,  the 
high  hill  rising  abruptly  from  its  sides*  the  groves  upon  its  borders,  the 
depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  are  things  much  spoken  of  in  the  histori- 
cal records  of  New  York* 

The  water  of  this  little  lake  was  of  great  depth  and  of  unusual  purity. 
One  of  its  principal  fountains,  afterwards  well  known  as  the  *^  Tea-water 
Spring/*  supplied  ten  or  twelve  thousand  iuhabttfunta  with  water  for 
their  favorite  beverage. 

A  sparkling  brook  carried  off  its  water  into  the  East  River,  while 
towards  the  North  River  stretched  a  marsh  covering  a  largo  extent  of 
laud,  through  which  streamlets  from  this  pond  made  their  way. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  island  by 
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Europeans,  fish  were  abundant  in  this  pond,  and  were  canght  hj  neto 
duriag  all  that  period.  Several  plans  were  presented  for  the  permanent 
regulatioQ  of  the  localitj.  Among  others  was  one  proposition  to  make  m 
dock,  or  basin,  in  the  deep  water  of  the  Colled^  as  a  harbor  for  shipping, 
and  to  communicate  with  both  the  North  and  East  Bivers,  bj  means  of  a 
canal  forty  feet  in  width.  It  was  concluded,  however,  not  to  construct  a 
basin,  but  to  fill  in  the  Colkct^  the  question  of  a  canal  being  still  left  no- 
settled. 

About  the  year  ISOO  the  work  of  filling  in  the  Collect  was  commenced, 
and  continued  about  ten  years.  The  long  time  occupied  in  this  labor  oc- 
casioned a  seriouB  Inconvenience  to  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  pond,  in 
place  of  it^  originally  beautiful  appearance,  became  a  nuisance*  Dead 
animals,  together  with  every  specie  a  of  rubbish  and  offal,  were  thrown  iaio 
it,  and  occaaioned  an  insufferable  stencb.     This,  however,  was  remedied. 

At  the  great  undertaking  of  filling  up  this  pond,  a  curious  fact  occurred. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  hill  wms  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  mud  and  sediment  of  the  pond,  tliat  in  gravitating  to 
the  hard  bottom  it  pushed  up  in  its  centre  several  islands  of  this  sediment, 
which  were  raised  some  8  or  10  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  water;  and 
this  becoming  dry  and  cracked  open,  salt  was  discovered  to  be  present  in 
great  abnndanoc,  Tbe  pond  was  drained  by  a  caoal  which  extended  down 
Canal  Street,  and  entered  the  North  River  at  the  foot  of  tbat  street.  The 
old  stone  bridge  on  Broadway  passed  over  this  canal.  For  a  number  of 
years  a  ditch  ran  through  Centrts  Street,  but  thts  uko  was  tilled  up,  and 
all  traces  of  the  Coheet  were  obhterated. 

Streets. — The  streets  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  island  are 
variously  from  36  to  60  feet  in  width.  The  streets  intersecting  these  are 
narrower,  and  in  a  equally  bad  sanitary  condition*  Jlost  of  them  are 
paved  with  cobble  stone,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  a  very  filthy 
condition  summer  and  winter  j  domestic  garbage  aud  filth  of  every  kind 
being  tliro^^Ti  into  the  streets,  covering  their  surface,  filling  tlie  gutters, 
obatrueting  the  sewer  culverts,  nnd  sending  forth  perennial  emanations 
which  must  generate  peatiferoua  diseases. 

Oarhage. — In  winter  the  filth  and  garbage,  etc.,  accumulate  in  tlio 
streets,  to  the  depth  sometimes  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  garbage  boxes 
are  a  perpetual  source  of  nuisance  in  the  streets,  filth  nud  offal  being 
thrown  all  around  them,  pools  of  filthy  water  in  many  iustaaees  remain- 
ing in  the  giittera,  and  having  their  source  in  the  garbage  boxes, 

The  streets  have  been  cleaned  occa.^ionally  this  summer ;  but  unless  a 
system  is  adopted  M^hereby  the  inhabitants  will  be  prevented  from 
throwing  filth  and  garbage  into  tbe  streets,  cleanliness  is  imposaiblep 
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SswxRAGE^ — ^The  streets  of  this  district  are  generally  sewered^  but 
;  of  the  Bewera  are  faulty  in  construction. 

The  outlet  to  those  io  the  upper  part  of  the  district  is  tlirongh  the  Canal 
Street  sewer,  which  empties  into  the  North  liiver  at  the  foot  of  that  street. 
The  mouth  of  the  sewer  b  uncovered  at  low  water.  The  outlet  to  those 
ID  tlie  lower  and  Chatham  Street  side  of  the  district,  is  through  the 
liooseTelt  Street  sewer,  the  mouth  of  wliich  is  also  uncoTererl  at  low  water* 
The  eul verts  at  Ihe  coruera  of  tho  etreete  are  often  choked  up  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  filth  and  garbage  thrown  into  the  gutters,  aad 
which  is  carried  down  into  the  sewers,  Tlie  ciil%'ert  at  the  comer  of 
Bayard  and  Baxter  Streets  is  frequentlj  in  this  condition,  and  the  aecu- 
mulated  filthy  water  is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  several  days  before  an 
outlet  IS  cleared  for  it.  Typhus  fever,  cliarrhcea,  aud  cholera  infantum 
are  the  constantly-prevailing  diseases  in  this  pestilential  locality. 

The  Sqcvkes, — There  are  43  squares,  14  of  which  are  tolerably 
good,  15  in  a  very  bad,  and  14  in  a  mixed  and  faulty  sanitary  condition^ 
7  of  them  are  parts  of  squares,  6  of  them  triangles,  coTered  with  solid 
bloel^.  The  "  Tombs  "  and  the  New  Haven  Bailroad  Depot  each  oc- 
cupy a  square  between  Centre  and  Elm  Streets* 

lKBi3rrANTS. — ^Two-thirds  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  laboring  poor,  and  of  vicious  classes  ;  the  remaining  third 
is  made  up  of  better  classes  of  people  who  live  upon  w^ages*  This  dis- 
trict has  the  most  exclusively  foreign  population  of  any  portion  of  the 
city,  the  American  population  being  estimated  at  hs$  than  Jive  pet  cent  of 
the  whole*  The  Irish  constitute  sevcnty*four  per  cent,  The  remaining 
twenty^ix  per  eont,  is  made  up  mainly  of  German  Jews,  Italians,  etc. 
The  Geroian  Jews  devote  themselvea  to  their  favorite  occupation  of  old 
clothings  and  seem  to  liavc  made  Baxter  Street  their  headquarters.  Many 
of  the  Irish  keep  junk  shops,  liquor  stores,  groceries,  etc*,  etc.  The 
Italians  are  ragpickers,  organ  grinders,  etc,  etc, 

Tenaat-Houses* — Many  of  the  tenant-houses  are  located  over  what 
was  once  the  ^*  Collect ;  "  two-thirds  of  them  are  very  old  wooden  struct 
tores*  Some  are  quite  amatJ,  containing  from  4  to  8  families  in  as  many 
roomi;  others  comparatively  krge,  containing  from  12  to  15  families. 
This  class  of  houses  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  grade  of  iubahitants ;  many 
of  them  are  used  as  lodging-houses,  and  as  many  as  tkirty  persons  are 
sometimes  packed  into  one  small  room.  There  is  one  house  of  this  char- 
acter in  Baxter  Street,  from  which  a  very  large  number  of  patients  has 
been  sent  to  the  fever  hoetpital,  and  among  which  tlje  mortality  is  very 
great.  About  a  third  of  the  number  of  buildings  consist  of  the  better 
class  of  brick  tenant^houses,  and  contain  from  10  to  50  families  each. 
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The  pro  rata  of  ground-area  to  each  oceupaBt,  In  mauy  iiastaQOee,  If 
\tm  tlmn  15  square  feet,  and  the  cubical  space  in  the  apartments  to  eaeh 
occupant  is  less  tliau  300  feet ;  and  one-half  of  tli©  tenant-house  popular 
lion  have  less  tlian  500  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  person,* 

The  external  and  intemal  ventilation,  in  manj  instances,  is  rerj  im- 
perfect j  front  and  rear  buildings  being  within  8  or  10  feet  of  each  olher^ 
Stores,  schools,  and  churches  arc  built  the  whole  length  of  the  lot,  ob- 
etructing  the  circulation  of  air  between  rows  of  front  and  rear  houies ; 
tenant -houses  surround  entirely,  or  very  nearly,  small  courts ;  and  in  manj 
instances  the  rear  buildings  of  the  blocks  upon  parallel  streets  are  buiH 
closely  back- to-back 3  thereby  utterly  excluding  external  ventilation. 
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•  The  tbove  wood^jut  ppesecta  a  sectional  view  of  a  i^rei^ni^l^  as  Df,  HamB 
sach  generators  and  bot^beds  of  tjphua.  Fifteen  pei^onfl  fiJck  iritb  tjpbua  hflTO 
been  conveyed  to  boipltal  and  ds^nrhcre  during  ILq  ji^an  Lack  of  T^ntilation  is  Uie  es- 
lentiAl  fault  of  th«  lumae  and  Its  ep?etilj  domidlea.    Few  of  tbe  bed-rooms  kave  aaj 
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ventitation  wbatsoerer^  and  ncarl j  half  of  the  other  apartmetita  look  out  exduaiTely  ttpcm 
^iemAl  And  felid  wclUholo  (ir^ms  that  ara  lined  bj  th©  priviea  wbens  three  hundred  and 
tUtj  pencil*  atteud  the  ca^Is  of  nature.  IVcoeding  thi^  not^  id  a  fitatiatifail  etateroent 
vliidi  waa  takeQ  the  dij  of  mj  loAi  ioBpectJon  M  the  placo. 
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Iniernal  ventilation  is  filso  Tefy  imperfect,  sleeping  roomfi  in  many  ii* 
stances  Laving  no  means  of  supplying  air  except  tLrongh  the  narrow  door 
\irbich  connects  with  Eving-rooma ;  they  are  also  dark,  and,  in  some  id- 
stauceSi  \'ery  damp. 

House  drainagre  is  generally  imperfect,  tlie  court-yards  being  in  manj 
instances  below  the  level  of  tbe  streets.  The  facilities  for  disposinnr  of 
housenslops  and  garbage  are  very  imperieet,  and  every  thing  is  thrown  mto 
the  street  and  gutters  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

One^fourth  of  the  number  of  buildiugs  consists  of  rear  lenant^hoasei, 
and  these  are  generally  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  &ont  hooBei. 

Water-Closets. — The  water-dose ta  are  located  between  ibe  front 
and  rear  houses,  roany  of  them  covered  tmd  surroiinded  with  filth,  so  aa 
not  to  be  approachable  ;  otbera  so  mnefa  out  of  repair  as  to  endanger  \ht 
life  of  those  frequenting  thom^ 

Some  of  them  are  merely  trenches  sunken  one  or  two  feet  in  the 
grotmd,  the  ^tiids  of  which  are  in  some  instances  allowed  to  rtm  into  the 
courts,  stones  and  boards  being  sometimes  provided  to  keep  the  feet  Oflt 
of  the  filth.  One-half  of  the  tenant-bouses  have  no  sewers  eonnedcd 
with  them  J  consef|uently  the  stench  from  aU  of  the  water^losets,  during 
the  summer,  is  absolutely  unbearable  and  perilous« 

FmE  Escapes, — Cleans  of  escape  from  fire  are  very  imperfect,  onlf 
one-balf  of  tho  tenant-bouses  being  provided  with  any  such  means  of 
security  from  the  fearful  perils  and  dreadful  fate  that  have  too  fre^neadj' 
befallen  crowded  tenant-houses. 

Tenakt-Hocse  Fofulation. — The  most  accurate  returns  for  this 
year,  1864,  show  that  the  tenement  popidation  amounts  to  23,000  in  this 
district.  The  average  age  of  this  class  of  inhabitants  is  found  to  bo  about 
23  years.  There  are  4,400  families,  being  an  average  of  7J  to  eadi 
tenant-house. 

Cellabs  anp  Basements , — There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
this  respect  w^tllin  the  last  few  years,  the  cellar  population  having  per- 
ceptibly decreased,  yet  49G  persons  still  live  in  damp  and  unwholesome 
quarters  under  ground-  %  In  some  of  them  water  was  discovered  trickling 
down  the  walls,  the  source  of  wdiich  was  sometimes  traced  to  the  conrti 
and  alleys,  and  sometimes  to  the  soakage  from  the  water-closets.  The  nox- 
ious effluvia  always  present  in  these  basements  are  of  a  sickening  character. 

Maay  of  the  cellars  arc  occupied  by  2  or  3  families,  a  number  are 
also  occupied  aa  lodging-houses,  accommodating  from  20  to  30  lodgtsrs. 
One  near  the  comer  of  Elm  and  Worth  Street,  is  now  15  or  16  feet 
below  the  level  of 'the  street.  (The  street  having  been  raised  10  feet.) 
The  lodging-house  keeper  complained  to  the  Inspector  that  her  businesa 
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hmM  falkii  off  some  smce  the  street  was  raised.  Aa  might  be  expected  the 
sicknesa  rate  is  Tety  high ;  rheumatic  diseaset  fevers,  stramous  diseaBeSi 
cholera  infaiitnm^  ^c,  &c^,  raooing  riot  among  the  population.  Indeed, 
in  nearly  every  basement  disease  of  some  kiad  has  been  found  pccnliarly 
prevalent  and  fatal, 

Dram-Shops* — iOG  drinking  shops  exist  in  my  inspection  districi. 
They  are  of  the  worst  elass^  producing  an  immenae  amount  of  aleobolic 
disease,  which  id  very  many  instances  proves  fatal.  The  soi^ial  evib  and 
personal  suffering  resulting  from  the  same  eause  are  everywhere  wit- 
oesscd  in  this  tlisiriet, 

BROrriiELS, — There  arc  29  brothels*  They  are  the  source  of  much 
sickness  and  death,  the  inmates  being  of  the  lowest  class.  Those  in 
tenant^houses  have  not  been  enumerated  in  this  estimation  of  the  number 
of  brothels.  Pi-ostitutioa  has  long  heea  the  most  open  and  shameless 
of  vices  in  the  Sixth  Ward. 

Stokes > — 52 S  stores^  drug  shops,  groceries,  and  markets,  are  found  in 
my  district. 

Factories -^ — ^There  are  117  factories,  consisting  of  type,  lead  pipe, 
shot,  iron,  sugar  and  confectionery,  brasa,  pewter,  box,  stoves,  pianoforte, 
&e-,  &c,,  in  a  fair  eanitary  condition. 

Stables. — There  are  43  stables,  which,  owing  to  their  location ^  are 
prolific  sources  of  discnse ;  some  are  located  in  the  basement  of  tenant- 
hofiBefl^  causing  them  to  become  fever-neeta  ;  others  are  situated  between 
the  &ont  and  rear  of  tenant^houses.  The  manure  heaps  connected  with 
t&^ie  Btablea  are  generally  in  a  neglected  cx^ndition* 

Churches — ^There  are  6  chnrehes.  One  of  them  obstructs  the  ex^ 
temal  ventihition  of  the  tenant-houses  on  City  Hall  Place.  These  church 
edifices  are  badly  vent  ikted. 

Schools. — There  are  3  pubUc  schools.  One  is  in  a  very  faulty 
Banitaty  condition,  600  children  being  crowded  on  one  floor  that  is  very 
imperfectly  liglited  and  unfit  for  the  pnrpoie*  No  playground  is  provided-, 
Tlie  other  schools  are  surrounded  by  tenant-houses ;  one  of  them  inter- 
feres with  the  eJttemalvenlilationof  a  large  number  of  high  tenant-houses 
in  tlie  neighborhood  ;  4  other  schools  exists  which  come  under  the  head 
Charitable  Institutions, 

DiSFEKSARiEs  ANT>  Chahities. — ^The  'Nqw  Tork  Dispensary,  the 
oldest  and  most  important  medical  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  is 
iocftted  in  tlus  district,  on  the  comer  of  Centre  and  White  Streets. 
Nearly  ^^  tliott^and  sick  jfoor  are  amiually  treated  in  this  noble  institu- 
tion, and  J  like  the  other  dispensaries  of  the  city,  it  fnniishes  the  benefits 
of  vftcdnatiou  gratuitously  to  thousands. pf  persons  every  year.  There 
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are  fouT  other  diaritable  institutions  in  the  dbtnct*    The j  are  demoted 

to  ttie  care  of  poor  children  ;  theae  institntiona  are  In  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. In  two  of  them  tnach  sickness  has  prevailed  from  time  to  limci 
occurring  every  one  or  two  years  ;  they  are  located  on  the  spot  that  waa 
once  the  ^^  Collect  j"  and  are  in  clo^  proximity  to  the  great  fever-nests  and 
most  Insalubrious  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  '*  ToifBS.'* — This  famous  penal  institiition  is  located  on  made 
ground,  over  what  was  once  the  eentre  of  the  Collect ;  it  is  in  good  aaai- 
tary  condition.  Between  41,000  and  42,000  persons  pass  through  it  to 
the  various  public  institutions  in  the  course  of  a  year, 

BuBYXKG  Geounds  akd  Vacakt  Lots. — A  negro,  burying  groutid 
formerly  existed  between  Duane  and  Worth  Streets  ;  it  is  now  40  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street.  There  arc  eight  vacant  lots  occtipied  as  coal 
yards,  storage  for  lumber,  &c.,  &c.,  in  fair  sanitary  condition. 

Pketatling  Diseases. — The  following  list  and  nimiber  of  cases  of 
severe  sickness  In  this  small  district  have  been  treated  from  the  New  York 
Dispensary  or  setst  to  hospital :  253  caacs  of  fever j  29  cases  of  smal]-po%j 
and  48  cases  of  measles.  These  were  all  charity  patienta,  and  they  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  locality, 

A  large  number  of  insalubrious  (|uarters  exist  in  this  district,  and  in 
them  the  constant-sickness  rate  is  largei  During  the  summer  months 
much  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  infantum  prevailed,  but  I  have 
not  had  time  to  glean  statements  and  collect  statistics. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  continually  exists  in  this  district ;  in  a  tenant^ 
house  on  Leonard  Street  the  Inspector  has  seen  17  cases  recently,  Ser- 
oral  cases  of  typhus  have  occurred  in  the  houses  on  Mission  Place,  the 
origin  of  wluch  could  be  traced  to  recent  immigrants. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  for  1863  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways :  First.  By  an  increase  in  the  number  of  febrile  diseases  oo- 
eurring  during  that  year.  Second.  By  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
very  lowest  class  of  people  who  have  come  to  reside  in  this  ward  flom 
other  wards ;  the  more  respectable  of  this  low  class  having  removed  oul 
of  this  district*  The  mortality  among  children  is  fearfiilly  high,  many 
families  having  lost  all  of  their  chDdren ;  others  4  out  of  5  or  6.  The  pro- 
portion of  stni-births,  also,  is  almost  unparalleled, 

Rebiediax  Measures, — The  sewerage  of  my  district  needs  to  be  greatly 
improved.  The  aecumulation  of  sewage,  the  return  flow  of  sewer  gaeeSt 
and  the  obstruction  of  house-drains  and  local  sewers  j  must  be  provided 
against ;  the  culverts,  the  gutters,  and  the  pavements  require  vigilant  and 
skilM  care,  and  all  sources  and  conditions  of  local  6Ith  should  be  under 
the  BurveiUance  of  faithful  and  jearleas  sanitary  officials. 
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POFFLAB  Educatiok. — Some  method  &bould  be  adopted  to  educate 
tbe  people  in  sHDitarj  matters,  by  printed  and  other  instructions  sui table 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  I  would  suggest  tbat  the  assistance  of  all  the  clergy, 
tbe  charitable  institutions,  and  the  benevolent  ladies  of  Kcw  York,  he 
iougbt  to  aid  in  teaelung  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  these  abodes  of  pov- 
ertj,  tbe  duties  of  life,  by  a  system  of  domiciliary  visitation,  and  advice  in 
regard  to  their  domestic  welfare  and  sanitary  condition.  Thi^  system  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  poor  districts  of  Loudon  with  great  success,  and 
is  one  reason  why  the  mortality  in  that  great  city  is  less  than  In  the  gen<- 
erai  average  of  country  towns  in  England* 

TEXAifT-IIousES.^ — A  law  should  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  construc- 
tion, and  external  and  iuterual  veatilatiou  of  these  bmldiugs  ;  an  Inspec- 
tor being  appointed  to  regulate  this  matter  tbe  same  as  in  the  case  of  uo^ 
■afe  buildings. 

Those  already  constructed  to  be  put  In  the  best  sanitary  condition,  by 
arranging  ventilators  and  skylights  over  the  stairways  ou  the  roof,  mak- 
ing tin  or  iron  flues  connecting  with  every  sleeping-room  ;  the  fiiues  ex« 
tending  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  of  the  ho  use «  This  improvement 
could  be  easily  made  without  much  expense^ 

IhiAM-SeoPS. — ^Afl  no  law  can  stop  the  sale  of  liquor,  a  law  should  be 
enacted  to  regulate  it.  Any  liquor-dealer  eelUng  or  giving  liquor  to  a 
person  partially  under  itB  influence  should  be  fined* 

Institutions  should  be  provided  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  to  excess  ;  and  all  who  are  in  this  condition,  no  matter  what  their  posi- 
tion, when  fomid  in  the  streets  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  if  necessary 
retained  there, 

BaoTSELS, — As  no  law  can  prevent  them,  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
control  themj  by  imposing  a  fine,  when  disease  Is  found  among  them. 
This  would  prevent  one-half  of  the  diseases  arising  therefrom, 

Smatl-Pox. — This  disei^e,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  almost  entirely  pr^- 
Tented  by  vaccination*  Kearly  all  tbe  cases  that  now  occur  are  among 
young  children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  on  account  of  the  ignorance, 
fluperstitioo,  or  neglect  of  the  parents. 

Ttphus* — This  disease  can  be  controlled,  if  not  entirely  eradicated,  by 
proper  sanitary  measurea.  The  filthy  streets,  courts,  alleys,  water-closets, 
and  cesspools,  should  he  cleaned,  and  the  filth  removed,  sunken  courts 
filled  up,  obstructed  external  ventilation  abo  removed ^  internal  ventilation 
improved  by  flues  in  every  sleeping-room ,  ventilators  and  skylights  to  be 
placed  over  the  stairways  in  every  house.  And  to  stop  the  progress  or 
annihilate  the  virus  of  typhus  in  the  tenant-houses  of  tbe  city,  there  must 
be  some   limitation  to  the  crowding  and  packing  of  given  areas,  and 
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domiciliaiy  apartments  most  be  in  some  way  limited  hy  sanitaiy  regii]*> 
tions. 

Epidemics  Ain>  Local  Causes. — ^The  seeds  of  disease  exist  eyeiy- 
where  in  the  Sixth  District ;  and  although  removable  and  susceptible  of 
sanitary  control,  they  are  yet  uncontrolled,  and  at  any  time  may  spring 
into  activity  and  a  terrific  life  that  shall  only  have  the  power  and  effiset 
of  death.  Cholera,  when  it  visits  these  shores  again,  will  first  break  fortli 
here  if  proper  sanitary  measures  he  neglected.  The  first  appearance  of  gIm^ 
era  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1849,  in  this  city,  was  in  the  houses  Nos.  21 
and  28  Baxter  Street ;  it  then  spread  to  Nos.  8  and  10  Mulberry  Street, 
and  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  dty. 

T^hus  fever-nests  exist  in  all  parts  of  this  district ;  and  it  has  ben 
traced  from  these  nests  to  every  ward  in  the  city,  spreading  the  disean 
not  only  in  the  worst  localities,  but  into  the  homes  of  the  industrious,  Ae 
wealthy,  and  the  highest  classes  of  society.  This  disease  is  now  on  titt 
increase,  and  if  proper  sanitary  measures  are  not  adopted  to  remove  te 
predisposing  and  the  infecting  causes,  we  may  again  have  an  epidemie  of 
that  scourge. 
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BouNDABiES. — Thu  diairict  %$  houndtd  on  the  north  hy  SimMon  Street^ 
0tl  by  Broadwa*/^  south  hij  Canal  and  Walker  StredB^  and  on  the  east  6y 
Mt  Bowertf,     It  comprises  the  Fourteenth  Ward^ 

ToFOCHAPiTT- — The  Fourteenth  Ward  has  its  principal  deacent  south- 
w«rd  toward  Canal  Street,  with  a  coDsiderable  ekvation  at  its  southeast- 
€ni  section-     It  la  all  original  ground  of  a  clay  and  graTcl  composition. 

The  streets  are  nearly  all  sew^ered,  and  enter  the  mains,  either  directly 
or  iodirectly,  running  through  Canal  Street,  The  streets  run  north 
and  Bouthj  east  and  west,  are  of  good  width,  and  paved — some  with  cob- 
ble stone,  others  with  Belgian  pavement — all  being  in  good  order  as 
pggarda  the  condition  of  the  pavement.  The  gutters  and  surface  of  the 
ili^eeta  are  generally  filthy,  and  the  odor  arising  therefrom  very  offensive, 
especiaUy  in  those  running  north  and  south,  which  are  most  tlirty* 

SqujiBES, — ^There  are  43  squares  in  the  Seventh  DUtrict,  one-fourth 
of  which  are  in  a  good,  one-half  in  a  fair,  aud  one-fourth  in  a  very  bad 
gamtary  condition.  The  causes  which  tend  to  this  insalubrious  condition 
are  apparent  and  numerous*  They  consist  of  slaughter-pens,  crowilad 
b^dlngs,  neglected  privies,  filthy  streets  and  ^ttere,  and  a  general  want 
of  domiciliary  cleanliness. 

Population. — One-half  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  lower  order,  and 
have  little  regard  for  cleanliness*  They  lire  by  their  daily  labor  or  keep 
small  shops*  They  are  mostly  Irish  and  German^  the  former  nationality 
predominating. 

BuiLBiNGs.^ — ^About  one-half  of  the  buildings  in  this  district  are  tene* 
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Blent B,  many  of  them  baving  stores  tmdemeatii ;  a  email  portioa  are  pri- 
vate dwcllinga,  and  a  eoasiderable  number  are  maim  factories  of  different 
kind^,  such  as  iron,  glass ,  soap  and  eandlea^  sewing  machineSj  carriage^ 
cabinet  and  the  various  fabrics  of  wood. 

The  few  private  dwelling$  in  the  ward  are  brick  houses  of  two  and  four 
stories  high,  well  builtj  aad  with  large  and  airy  rooms,  good  water-supply 
and  dralntige,  and  lighted  with  gag,  Thej  are  generally  in  good  condi- 
UoD.  The  privies  to  these  residences  are  in  the  yards,  and  are  kept  in  a 
fair  state  of  eleanliness. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  elass  of  brick  tenant-houses  are  comparadTcly 
new,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  garbage  is  either  thrown 
in  boxes  on  the  sidewalk,  or,  which  is  more  common,  upon  the  pavemenL 

The  water-closets  are  nearly  aU  in  the  yards — ^but  few  being  in  tbe 
houses — and  connecting  with  the  sewers.  The  greater  number  of  the«e 
privies  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  being  but  seldom  emptied.  Many  of 
those  which  communicate  with  the  sewers  are  choked  up  by  all  sorts  of 
offal  being  thrown  into  them,  thereby  producing  a  veiy  bad  condition* 
As  a  general  rule  each  family  has  a  room  and  one  or  two  small  bed- 
raomi,  the  size  of  wbidi  diminish  from  the  lower  floors  upward.  Hie 
lower  rooms  ar^  usually  from  10x12,  to  12x15,  and  12xl8feetj 
latter  being  considered  a  large  room.  The  upper  rooms  are  often 
small  as  8x12  feet,  and  the  dormitories  but  $XlO  feel  square,  Th« 
bedrooms  are  usually  only  large  enough  to  hold  an  ordinary-siccd  ted 
and  one  or  two  chairs. 

The  old  wooden  houses  have  more  space,  hut  they  are  more  filthy^ 
They  are  the  dilapidated  private  residences  of  an  earlier  generation* 
The  present  occupants  are  poor  and  ignorant,  with  fixed  habits  of  unclean- 
liness. 

There  are  at  least  260  liquor  shops  and  drinking  saloons  iu  the  ward. 

The  number  of  houses  of  prostitutioQ  may  be  estimated  at  40* 

One-half  of  the  buildings  in  the  dialrict  have  stores  and  little  shops  of 
various  kinds  in  them.  There  are  eight  drug  stores,  and  one  market,  viz, : 
"  Centre  Market." 

Slaughter-houses. — There  are  six  largo  slaughter  establishments  in 
the  wartl,  aU  of  which  are  necessarily  very  filthy,  and,  of  course,  inju- 
rious to  the  public  health,  owing  to  the  large  collections  of  offal  which  is 
allowed  to  accuuiulate  before  its  removal,  and  which  is  constantly  under- 
going decomposition ;  also  the  continued  flow  of  blood,  and  with  urine 
and  fecal  matters  into  the  gutters,  commingling  with  tlie  refuse  of  Ihe 
streets,  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the  atmosphere . 

FAt-BoixjKa,  &c, — ^There  are  3  very  large  fat-boiling  estabUshineiita 
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m  the  wardf  and  a  small  or  private  one.  The  contamlnatioQ  of  the  at^ 
mospbcre  from  this  cause  alone  is  veiy  great,  as  the  ejnanations  are  por- 
eepcible  at  a  great  distance  in  every  directioti.  The  slaughter  and  ihe 
fat-boiling  establiskments  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  largest 
bvuitneai  thoroughfares  in  the  city,  viz. :  the  Bowery ;  and  not  only  have 
a  very  unhealthy  influence  oa  the  residents  of  that  neighborliood,  but  are 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  business  eommunity* 

These  establishments  haye  often  been  complained  of^  and  hare  been 
closed  by  the  city  authorities  ^  but,  by  some  in£uenee,  that  can  ^'  easily  be 
explained,"  have  been  permitted  to  resume  tbeir  disgusting  business  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  four  or  fiye  squares  arc  at 
present  occupied  by  these  establishments,  their  stables,  &c. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  presents  an  outline  chart  of  the  worst 
section  of  my  inspection  district  here  mentioned.  Here  are  exhibited 
the  localities  of  the  butcheries,  the  hide-curing  and  the  fat-boiling  estab- 
liahments,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dense  population,  and  upon  the  very 
border  of  the  most  important  and  crowded  liae  of  retail  stores  and  shops 
in  the  city.  The  different  classes  of  huildinga  are  indicated  by  symbols,* 
and  the  ofiensive  establishments  are  properly  designated.  The  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  tenant-houses  in  these  four  squares,  according  to  a  census 
just  completed  by  Captain  Lord,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  is  4,168, 
whOe  the  total  population,  including  all  classes^  is  about  5,000.  But  the 
number  of  people  who  are  daily  exposed  to  the  foul  emauatious  from  the 
nuisances  of  these  four  squares  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  these 
residents-  The  tens  of  thousuuds  who  traverse  the  Bowery  or  visit  the 
stores  of  this  region,  justly  complain  of  these  offensive  spots.  It  will  be 
observed,  also,  that  a  large  public  school,  with  its  thousand  chUdren,  is 
brought  so  closely  in  contact  with  one  of  the  fat-melting  houses,  on  one 
handf  and  with  a  butchery  on  the  other,  that  no  space  is  left  for  external 
ventilation  and  a  playground.  Broadway  itself,  and  at  least  three  of  its 
great  hotels,  are  frequently  visited  by  oppressive  and  noxious  vapors  and 
smoke  that  are  wafted  from  these  offensive  quarters,  and  over  the  three 
or  four  asylums  and  other  public  institutions  that  intervene* 

It  is  of  the  iirst  importance  that  these  great  public  nuisances  be  re- 
moved to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  such  locality  their  business  would 
be  faeililated,  the  commercial  intcresta  of  iho  city  would  be  subserved,  and 
the  health  of  the  inliabitants  would  no  longer  be  jeopardized.  One  most 
dangerous  practice  would  certainly  cease,  viz. :  that  of  driving  thirsty, 
frightened,  and  furious  cattle  through  the  crowded  streets  of  our  city. 

There  are  three  or  four  large  livery  stables,  and  a  large  number  of 
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!vate  ones,  in  tTiis  district*  Tbese  buildinga  are  almoet  uniforinly  in 
an  uncleanly  condition,  giriog  rise  lo  emanations  of  gasea  poUonous  to 
the  air. 

There  are  6  chnrcbes  in  the  ivard,  one  of  wlikb  ii  pr irate  and  belong- 
itkg  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  IIotisitQn  Street,  There  are  4  public 
Is,  one  being  for  colored  children.  The  Marion  Sireet  Lying-in 
Af^ylum  is  a  well*kept  charity,  but  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense,  poor 
population,  where  typhus  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the  past  sum- 
mer- 1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  uiifavorablc  influence  upon  the 
bealth  of  the  inmates  from  the  imjnediate  presence  of  tliis  disease. 

Diseases. — The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  this  district  during  the  last 
year  are  t>'phoid  and  typhus  fevers.  During  the  last  three  months 
sinaU-pox  has  appeared  with  great  violence,  all  over  the  ward.  There  is 
one  particular  locality  which  has  contributed  to  the  ipread  and  intensity 
of  the  fever  contagion,  vix. :  the  little  etreet  knoivn  as  Jersey  Street.  It 
is  a  short  and  narrow  June,  rttnaing  from  Crosby  to  Mulberry  Streets, 
but  one  block  from  Broadway,  at  its  most  fashionable  portion,  thickly  in- 
bftbited  by  the  poor,  three-fourths  of  whom  arc  Degroes,  and  amongst 
wlioin  it  first  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  18C4*  Since  that  time  40  to 
50  eases  have  occurred,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  10  or  12  have  died. 
The  disease  has  spread  throughout  the  street  and  to  houses  in  other 
streets.  The  houses  in  this  street  are  all  old ;  many  of  them  wooden, 
with  brick  fronts  and  stone  foundations.  The  f^treet  is  always  iOthy,  and 
the  effluvia  arising  therefrom  are  extremely  ofieasive.  Tlie  privies  are 
generally  full  nearly  to  overflowing,  and  tbe  yards  ore  also  in  a  dirty  eon- 
dition,  heaps  of  refuse  matter  being  allowed  to  remain  and  to  accumulate 
continually  in  many  of  them.  There  is  no  sewer  in  this  little  street, 
though  the  streets  at  each  Gud  of  it  are  sewered. 

There  have  been  attended  in  this  district  during  the  last  year, 
over  200  cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  by  the  Dispensary  District 
Physician;  also,  70  cases  of  dyseoteryj  and  60  case^  of  small-pox. 
The  population  of  this  district  ia  now  about  33,000  ;  and,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  that  one  physician  has  had  so  many  eases  of  fever  among 
the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  we  approximativeJy  estimate  the  amount 
of  disease  in  this  ward. 

Improvejiekts. — Tliere  have  been  no  improvements  made  in  this  dis^ 
trict  during  my  inspection,     I  have  made  but  few  complaints,  from  the , 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  nuisances  are  permunent^  and  require  leg- 
islative action  for  dieir  removah 

Remedial  Measukes. — This  district  could  be  made  a  very  healthy 
part  of  the  city  by  removing  the  nuisances  before  mentioned  j  by  keeping 
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the  streets,  sewers,  and  privies  clean,  and  free  from  filth  and  offiJ  of  eveij 
description.  The  removal  of  all  rear  tenant-houses  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  free  ventilation.  The  overcrowding  of  people  in  tenantrhonses 
and  other  buildings,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  city,  is  very  ixynrions ;  and 
thoroughly  effective  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  it.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this  oppression  of  the  poor  by  landlords.  It  is  a  crime 
to  crowd  fifty  or  one  hundred  families  into  a  building  that  has  only  ground 
and  air-space  for  a  fraction  of  such  numbers.  The  privies  should  all  be 
made  to  communicate  with  the  sewers,  and  there  should  be  such  provisioDB 
and  arrangements  for  the  proper  care  of  garbage,  ashes,  house-slops,  Ac, 
as  would  tend  to  insure  domestic  cleanliness  and  some  degree  of  social  re- 
finement. 
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>imDASi£J9,^ — North  by  Rivington  Street^  southeast  %  Divuion  Street^ 
§a&t  %  Norfolk  StTeet^  west  hy  ih^  Bowtry, 

Topography* — I  haye  ascertained  that  this  comparatiTely  old  part  of 
the  citj  wBfl  built  upon  ground  as  nature  moulded  it,  rolling  in  its  charac- 
ter. This^  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  great  importance,  and  fortunate  too 
waa  it  that  the  hands  of  the  levellers  had  not  reduced  it  to  the  low  grade 
af  the  city,  as  illustrated  on  the  west  side  for  some  distance  above  Tenth 
Street.  The  extreme  southern  point  of  the  district  touchee  the  verge  of 
the  lull  which  was  in  the  region  of  what  is  known  as  Chatham  Square,  from 
whence  a  gentle  decUnation  brings  us  to  Canal  Street,  where  a  dip  occurs 
terraiiiating  at  Grand  Street,  when  again  a  gentle  rise  occurs  toward  the 
northern  boundary  at  Rivington  Street,  From  the  east,  Norfolk  Street, 
to  the  west,  the  Bowery,  there  is  sufHcient  slope  to  carry  off  all  surface 
Waaler,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  considerable  descent  from  the  extreme  southeast 
point  toward  the  East  River. 

This  part  of  our  city  at  on©  time  was  inhabited  by  some  of  our  most 
respected  citizens  of  moderate  ideas,  coofincd  to  houses  of  two  stories  in 
height ;  but  time  has  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  inhabitjints.  The 
•*  Teutonic "  race  seems  to  have  rushed  in  here  in  suflicient  numbers  to 
predominate,  and  landholders  have  found  it  profitable  to  erect  very 
many  substantial  tenant-houses,  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  the 
population  j  and  although  there  are  some  eseeptiuns  to  this,  still  we  might 
look  for  many  more  instances  of  dilapidation  than  are  found  here,  where 
so  much  of  the  old  city  remains,  I  iind  there  is  a  good  substratum  of  sand 
tmderlaying  the  whole  district ;  and  the  sewerage,  as  indicated  on  the  ao- 
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compaBjing  map  by  Hues  drawn  through  the  centre  of  each  streeti  ii 
veiy  complete,  and  nbundantly  sufficient  lo  undei^Jram  and  carry  off  any 
accimiiilatioTi  of  clebria*  I  make  use  of  the  term  complete,  inflnence^l  un- 
doubtedly by  the  topo^aphy  of  the  surface,  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
overlaying  Ibe  firaiDS,  whioli  are  more  honestly  buUt  than  many  ihroagb- 
out  the  more  modern,  city  under  a  corrupt  contract  system,  A  thoroufj^h 
system  of  draiuage  by  means  of  sewers,  is  of  vital  importaQce  to  the 
health  of  largo  cities  ;  and  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  more  favoired 
for  carrying  out  that  gyfltem,  than  our  owu  New  York,  surrounded  as  she 
id  by  water-courses  ready  to  receiFe  and  bear  to  the  ocean  on  the  receding 
tide  all  that  passes  daily  into  them  ;  and  yet  what  miserable  apologies  are 
constructed  beneath  this  great  metropolis^  to  give  origin  to  constant  com- 
plaints of  offengive  sewer-gases  and  constantly  recurring  nuisances  from 
obstructions,  bad  grading,  etc.  I 

Streets. — The  streets  run  about  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and 
are  of  a  uniform  width,  5-t  feet  from  house  to  house,  -vrith  the  exception  of 
Canal  and  Grand  Streets,  which  are  respectiFely  90  and  75  feet  wide, 
and  are  the  only  ones  paved  with  Belgian  pavement*  The  surface  Is 
generally  well  paved,  and  the  gutters  in  good  repair,  and  adequale  to 
carry  off  any  standing  water.  The  pubhc  health  ia  influenced  by  ikt 
manner  in  which  the  streets  are  kept,  so  far  aa  removing  garbage  and 
cleansing  generally  ;  and  although  I  have  in  ray  record  book  noted  a  few 
solitary  instances  of  neglect  of  those  duties,  still  I  cannot  say  they  have 
resulted  in  any  pernicious  intluences.  Grand  Street  la  watered  Iwit^e 
during  the  day,  during  the  warm  aeadon,  and  the  paTement  is  thus  kept 
constantly  moist,  and  yet  I  have  noticed  no  injm-iona  efl'ects  in  consequence 
upon  this  locality.  But  the  insalubrious  effect  upon  the  public  liealth 
too  evident  wherever  standing  water  accumulates ;  and  many  localil 
only  a  few  years  back,  in  this  great  city,  wer^  afflicted  tn  con«iequeuce 
a  malaria  frightful  in  its  effects  upon  both  the  social  and  physical  oondi* 
tiom  of  the  laboring  classes.  As  oue  example  I  would  call  your  attentioD 
once  more  to  the  topography  of  tlie  Eighth  District,  and  the  slope  from 
it  terminating  in  Centre  Street,  where  once  was  known  in  jill  its  uoxioua 
influence  the  '*  Collect,"  dissemin siting  almost  every  disease  that  humaQ 
skill  is  called  upon  to  combat.  The  moral  ns  well  as  the  physical  tone  of  the 
neighborhood  was  fearful  until  the  unsightly  pool  was  shut  out  from  the 
eye  by  means  of  underdrainage,  through  a  massive  and  capaciouB  sewci, 
down  Canal  Street  to  the  Hudson  River, 

The  iMuenee  of  topographical  conditions  upon  the  puhlia  health 
may  be  very  properly  illustrated  by  taking  the  belt  across  our  Island  in 
the  centre  of  which  our  glorious  Park  is  situated.   Only  a  few  yeari  since 
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m  more  unhealthy  locality  could  scarcely  be  found,  considering  the  com- 
paratively sparse  populalion-  BeautLtul  couutrj-scats  were  deserted,  and 
fevers  held  entire  control.  The  reasons  for  this  were  evident-  The  rock, 
epproacliing  dose  to  tho  stir  face,  prevented  the  moisture  from  percolating 
to  any  depth,  and  the  exhalations  produced  the  miasmata  eo  geueral  in  ita 
results.  Streets  have  been  cut  through,  which,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments In  that  great  Reservoir  of  "  Puhlic  Health,  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  both  in  a  sanitary  and  topographical  point  of 
view. 

Squahes.^ — In  the  Eighth  District  there  are  48  square,  or  bloeks,  thrce^ 
fiilha  of  which  are  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  two-fifths  in  a  mixed,  and 
none  bad<  The  causes  which  render  squares  in  whole  or  in  part  insar 
lubrious  in  this  district  may  be  traced  to  their  being  bnilt  in  low  places  or 
upon  ma*le  ground,  where  an  insufficiency  of  drainage  exists-  Such 
places  ofiTer  no  inducements  for  those  to  remain  who  can  posf^ibly  jind  the 
means  to  seek  more  favored  localities;  a  depreciation  of  property  ensues, 
mkd  the  poor  rush  in  filling  every  hole  and  corner  to  repletion-  I  have 
ftlreadjb^tated  that  the  Germans,  principally  mechanics,  predominate  in 
tiiii  district,  and  having  brought  with  them  Irom  the  ^*  Fatherland"  all 
of  tlieir  institutions,  not  excepting  ^^  lager  bier"  they  present  excellent 
illustrations  of  tlie  eflecls  of  healthful  out-door  exercise  and  clanish  enjoy- 
ment.  They  have  more  pastimes  aud  festivals  tbau  the  people  of  other 
nations.,  aud  as  a  class  they  maj  be  looked  upon  as  proficients  in  all 
atldetic  exercii^es  which  tend  to  promote  the  healthful  development  of  their 
systems.  The  east  sfde  of  the  city  is  a  "  terra  incogritta*^  to  most  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  west  end ;  but  should  cmosity  prompt  any  of  them  to 
go  thrungh  Grand  Street,  the  main  artery  of  this  section,  on  any  fair 
Saturday  evening,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  inmiensity  of  the  vast 
throngs  of  orderly,  and  cleanly,  well-dressed  people,  and  be  struck  with 
the  exceUent  sanitary  conditiou,  as  evinced  by  the  healtliful  appearance, 
and  the  proralling  dialect  will  stamp  them  as  coming  from  the  land  of 
GoSthe*  Their  favorite  beverage,  for  old  and  young,  I  may  say,  has 
maeh  to  do  beneficially  with  their  moral  and  hygenic  eoudition,  when  we 
look  at  tlie  character  of  the  people,  morally,  socially,  and  hygienicaUy,  who 
dwell  in  districts  where  pernicious  and  insidious  distilled  poisons  are  dealt 
out  wiiliout  stint  to  the  poor  working  man. 

BuiLDiNGS.^ — The  proportion  of  tenant-houses  to  dwellings,  stores,  sa- 
loons, &c.»  is  one-fifth,  and  a  very  small  number  are  what  would  be  called 
private  residences,  coutaiuing  three  or  less  faiuilies.  The  private  houses 
are  principally  the  old  landmarks,  built  substantially  of  brick,  with  very 
few  ©xceptionij,  and  every  improvement  has  been  introduced  for  the  ingress 
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and  egresA  of  the  Croton- water  in  all  ita  appliaaces.  The  rooms  in  thesa 
old-fashioned  houses  arc,  as  a  general  thing,  nearly  one-third  larger  in  tize 
than  of  those  in  tenements,  and  eonsequently  the  ventilation  mtisl  be  all- 
sut!ieiGnt>  Gas  is  generally  used  for  artilical  ligLtLng,  and  the  parlor  and 
cooking-stove  diapense  their  warmth  according  to  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  inmates,  Tenant^houses,  of  which  there  are  very  many 
good  ones  in  this  district,  have  been  to  me  the  subjects  of  peculiar  interest, 
which  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  pleasing  results  of  mj  mvestigatioiu. 
There  are  45  double,  48  single,  61  rear,  and  19  G  partial  tenemental  all 
of  the  three  former  being  of  modem  structure*  The  rooms  in  each  will 
average  12  by  li  feet,  with  height  of  ceiling  9  feet,  giving  1,512  cubic 
feet  to  each.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  apartment  b  three, 
and  with  the  most  ordinary  precautions  for  the  removal  of  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  the  free  admission  of  the  &e3h  air,  there  would  be  an 
abundant  supply  for  respiration. 

Ventilation* — Dr*  Keid,  in  his  admirable  and  reliable  work  '*  lUw- 
tratiGns  of  Ventilation"  says  :  "  In  a  room  12  feet  square,  12  feet  high, 
containing,  therefore,  1,728  cubic  feet  of  air,  there  are  10  persons  who 
respire  the  whole  air  of  the  room  in  15^  hours,  and  require  a  cotnj^k^ 
chan^  every  17  minutes  in  order  to  supply  them  wnth  10  cubic  feet  per 
minute/*  The  buildings  vaiy  from  5  to  G  stories  in  height,  containing  on  an 
average  20  rooms  each,  with  ball  rooms  through,  and  Croton-water  upon 
each  floor,  with  sinks  for  ordinary  slops.  The  space  betw^een  a  front  aad 
rear  tenement,  built  upon  the  Bajue  lot,  is  generally  from  25  to  3S  feet, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  space  the  water-closets  are  lituated,  one  for  eveiy 
three  families,  who  have  access  by  means  of  kejs^  and  they  are  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition. 

There  arc  no  dark  rooms,  windows  being  cut  in  the  gables  overlook* 
ing  the  passages  leading  to  the  isolated  rear  tenements  ;  hence  every  facility 
for  thoroughly  changing  the  character  of  the  internal  air* 

Assuming  that  the  inliabiiants  of  these  dwellings  belong  to  an  tndus^ 
trious  and  comparatively  educated  class,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  them 
appreciating  the  facilities  within  their  reach,  to  make  them  cleanly,  com-* 
fortable,  and  happy.  *-^  Heat  is  more  essential  to  the  himian  frame  than 
fresh  air,  wliich  consumes  the  body  by  slow  combustion,  or  oxygeimtioiii 
when  food  is  not  supplied." 

Stoves  are  principally  used  for  giving  warmth  as  well  as  for  eulinaiy 
purposes  ;  and  although  some  open  fire-placea  occur,  the  ventilating  shaft 
or  chimney  is  in  a  measure  closed  up*  "'  VeutDation  need  not  be  expected 
where  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  are  deficient  \ "  but  as  I  am  speaking  of  a 
people  who  have  enough,  if  not  an  abundance  of  those  three  necessarici 
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of  lifcj  we  would  fain  liope  thej  miglit  distinguish  tlie  difference  and  ad- 
Tantages  of  fresh  and  constantly-renewed  air,  over  vitiated  and  noxious. 

There  are  garbage-boxes,  but  not  at  all  sufficient  for  a  peoplo 
disposed  to  be  cleanly,  and  who  are  compelled  from  necessity  to  throw  tlieir 
garbaga  into  the  atreetdj  to  be  removed  at  the  convenience  of  the  authori* 
ties,  who  faO  to  evince  a  cooperative  epiHt  with  you  in  your  great  hygienic 
labor. 

The  mephitic  odor  that  emauates  from  this  neglect  ia  the  only 
ntuBsnce  of  my  district  ^  and  the  only  hypothesis  I  can  assume « why  it  has 
not  affected  the  health  of  it  materially,  is  from  the  fact  of  its  elevation 
giTing  great  salubrity,  the  width  and  regularity  of  the  streets  acting  as 
external  ventilators,  and  the  totnl  absence  in  the  district  of  any  thiog 
approaching  a  *'  cul-de-sac*"  Under  such  conditions,  in  other  localities 
less  favored,  the  influence  internally  and  externally  upon  the  inhabitants, 
m  a  sanitary  sense,  would  be  very  pemicious. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half  of  our  population  reside  in 
tenant-houses  j  and  Dr,  Harris  states,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  ventila- 
tion, as  far  back  as  1858:  "In  the  Seventeenth  Ward  there  are  1,257 
tenant*houses,  containing,  at  that  time,  a  population  of  57,000  ;^'  he  bIbo 
states,  that  '*in  the  lower  wards  the  tenant-houses  are  more  dosely 
packed.  In  one  of  them,  containing  120  to  150  families,  of  3  to  10 
persons  each,  there  are  but  40  feet  of  frontage  and  sunlight.  The  last 
Tiaitation  of  cholera  was  terrific,  as  well  as  malignant  typhus  ;  eight  per- 
sons down  with  the  latter  disease  being  found  in  one  small  room,*' 

These  were  fearful  figures  five  years  ago ;  and  with  the  increase  of 
emigration  since  then,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  fear* 
ful  evil.  A  walk  through  Greenwich  to  Cortlandt  Street,  where  once 
the  ariirtocracy  of  our  city  resided,  wHl  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  as  to 
the  above  truths.  Being  near  the  shipping,  and  the  emigrants'  depot  at 
Castle  Garden,  very  many  of  the  poor  creatures,  who  pass  through  the 
]A«t-named  institution,  are  induced  from  its  contiguity  to  take  up  their 
residence  here,  and  crowd  to  suffocation  the  hundreds  of  houses  never 
intended  to  be  used  as  tenements.  The  seeds  of  all  pestilential  diseases 
are  planted  in  such  localities,  and  inevitably  burst  forth  upon  the  first 
provocation. 

Another  condition  materially  affecting  the  health  of  residents  in  tenant- 
Uouses  in  densely-populated  quarters,  as  Dr^  Held  says,  consists  ^^  in  a 
healthy  tone  and  character  to  the  occupation  of  their  leisure  hours." 
Hence  we  properly  may  note  the  number  and  character  of  the  dram-shops 
and  places  of  dissipation  in  this  district. 

In  the  Eighth  District  [the  Tenth  Ward]  there  are  526  drinking 
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Bhops,  including  lager  bier  .saloons,  at  least  30  bouses  of  prostitation,  and 
I  theatre. 

There  are  2  grammar  school e,  5  churches ,  1  burial-ground,  Eas^x  Mar- 
ket, Police  Station-House,  Eaatcru  Dispeusarj,  1  Jail  atid  House  of  Detea^ 
tion^  6  carpenter  shops,  2  carriage  factories,  3  livery  stables,  and  20  private 
stabler* 

Withm  my  inspection  district  the  several  district  physicians  from  the 
Eastern  Dispensary  attend  225  patients  per  annum,  and  100  ca»es  receive 
the  attention  of  the  New  Tork  Digpensaij  phjai clans .  The  conveniGnt 
pro3s:imity  of  these  two  dispensaries  is  partiaUy  the  reason  of  so  few  calls 
for  district  physicians  in  this  ward» 

There  have  been  aboiit  half  a  dozen  cases  of  **  small-pox  "  during  the 
past  six  months f  no  epidemics  have  shown  themselves,  and  but  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  fever  ha%*e  been  developed.  Few  Elections  of  the  city  are 
blessed  with  such  a  high  degree  of  health*  Perhaps  no  other  diMriet  of 
equal  population  is  fitvored  with  better  natural  conditions  of  saluhritj. 
Id  1860  the  popalatioa  of  this  ward  amounted  to  29,051  ;  the  mortaliiy 
was  796,  or  27  to  every  1,000  of  the  deaths  j  98  occurred  in  Mareb^  and 
33  in  December*  In  18C1  there  w^ere  724  deaths,  which  was  one^-tliittlfitii 
of  the  w^hole  mortality  in  the  dty.  The  deaths  in  1862  were  764»  101  m 
August,  and  43  in  October.  In  1863  there  w^ere  858  deaths  ;  117  in  Au- 
gust, and  51  in  September, 

The  number  of  deaths  occumug  since  January  to  September^  1864. 
inclusive,  amount  to  724,  as  follows : 

January,  96  ;  February,  85  ;  March,  63  ;  April,  65  ;  May^  70 ;  June, 
59?  July,  137;  August,  83;  September,  66— total,  724, 

The  above  facts  sustain  me  in  my  previously-expressed  opinion  of  1 
character,  hygienically,  of  the  Eighth  District,  while  looking  at  the 
of  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Tiveoty-Second  Districts  for  this  year^ 
ihow  a  mortality  on  an  average  more  than  doable  that  of  the  Eighth,  It 
will  be  remembered  that  all  the  above  districta  are  filled  with  tenant- 
houses,  and  in  consequence  include  a  largo  population.  Cholera  inDm- 
turn,  marasmus,  and  convulsions  more  than  decimate  these  loealitiea  of 
children,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  particukrly  those  of  Irish  parentage. 
The  infant  rarely  receives  its  nourishment  im vitiated ;  and  even  when  thai 
phase  of  nature  has  passed,  a  careless  and  indifferent  supervision  ni  diet 
occurs ;  hence  the  large  figures  in  the  bills  of  morlality-  July  and 
August  in  every  district  show  a  large  lacreasc  of  deaths  in  consequence 
of  these  months j  particularly  the  former  being  included  in  the  season  of 
unripe  fruits. 
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BoiTNDAHiES^^ — North  hy  Division  and  Grand  Streets^  east  hy  (Kb  East 
Mii^er^  smith  hy  Caiharinc  Street^  west  hy  jyimsion  Streets  This  District 
tmn^mses  all  the  SevetUh  Ward, 

TopOGBAPiir* — Tbc  original  lopo^aphy  of  lliis  district  was  liillj, 

sloping  to  the  Enst  River,     These  hills  of  diluvium  saod,  gravel,  aud 

'  boidder^,  were  abriipt  and  bluffy  toward  the  river,  aud,  in  die  eorth^ 

eastern  section,  at  what  was  origiuallj  termed  Crown  Point,  and  now 

Corkars  Hook,  there  was  a  sharp  bluff  covered  with  unmense  boulders. 

The  reclaimed  or  artiScHallj  filled  ground  comprises  all  the  land  east 
of  Corleara  Street,  aud  including  that  street  to  the  conier  of  Corlears  and 
Front  Streets*  AH  south  of  Front  up  to  Jackson  Street ;  all  south  of 
Water  and  Gouverueur  Slip ;  all  soutli  of  Front  Street  at  Montgomery 
Slip ;  all  south  of  a  certain  point  between  Cheny  and  Water  Streets,  on 
J^ermm  Street ;  and  all  south  of  Water  at  Pike  Street  and  Rutgers 
SUp. 

The  material  employed  in  the  filling  in  of  this  reclaimed  taDd  was  tlie 
brick  and  wall  refuse  of  tom-down^uildings^  street-Bweepiog  dirt,  ashes, 
garbage,  cast-off  clothing  and  furniture,  and  all  manner  of  offaL 

There  were  no  water-eoursca,  and  but  cue  small  pond ;  the  latter  was 
snrroanded  by  large  trees,  near  where  Ileuiy  Street  and  Jefferson  Street 
intersect  HP 

On  the  authority  of  an  old  and  well-known  citizen  of  die  Seventh  Ward, 
Mr,  Croiby,  it  may  be  recorded  that  there  was  no  stream  to  mention  from 
this  pond,  only  a  wet  meadow  extended  down  toward  the  river  from  it. 

The  present  surfaco-clrainage  of  this  portion  of  the  city  is  exoellent. 
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It  !a  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ridge  being  the  northwest  bouDdaiy 
line  of  the  district,  and  ihe  eavefi  tho  southerlj  boundary  line. 

Wbattiver  superiority  may  he  obserTed  In  the  health  tahles  of  ihA 
Seventh  Ward,  ia,  in  my  opinioB,  mainly  owing  to  the  infiuenee  of  theae 
topograph ieal  conditions. 

Streets. — The  direction  of  the  streets  of  the  district  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  cro&s-streets  intersecting  at  right  angles. 

The  pavemeut  is  of  cobble  atones,  eseept  in  Grand  Street,  Kew  Cans] 
Street,  and  East  Broadway,  which  has  the  ^'  Belgian  "  or  square  block 
stone,  and  the  best  for  health  and  cleanhness, 

Tlic  sidewalks  are  paved  with  flagging,  and  there  arc  some  brick  walks 
in  tlie  0  astern  portion  of  the  district.  The  condition  of  sidewalks  and  streets 
is  good  generally,  except  along  the  river-  Cherry  Street  ia  exceedingly 
filthy,  not  only  in  the  streets  and  gutters  hut  on  the  sidewalks.  Catb- 
arino  Street  is  very  narrow,  and  being  a  thronged  thoroughfare  from  i 
ferry,  and  occnpie<l  by  a  large  market  and  stores  throughout  its  length,  is 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  By  dny  people  are  constantly  crowded  together 
on  the  narrow,  dirty  sidewalks.  Tradesmen's  wares,  huge  signs,  drayi, 
carriages,  porters  with  burdens,  and  mud  beneath  everywhere,  cjonstitulo 
the  confused  spectacle  Iiere.  Tliis  is  repeated  on  Division  Street,  anollier 
narrow,  ill-paved  thoroughfare,  but  a  shade  less  intensified  *  In  CorieaJB 
Street,  Jackson  Street,  Seammel  Street,  and  in  fact  the  whole  luost  east- 
erly portion  of  the  district,  the  streets  and  gutters  are  yqtj  filthy  with 
muds  ashes^  garbage,  etc- 

Thfs  condition  of  the  streets  may  be  found  in  those  localities  that  arc 
overcrowded  with  a  tenant-house  population.  For  example,  the  square 
bounded  by  Jefferson  Street,  Clinton  Street,  Henry  Street,  and  East 
Broadway,  w^here  there  are  no  tenant-houses,  no  rear  buildings  of  any 
kind,  neither  a  wooden  frame  building  nor  a  single  liquor  st^re,  all  are 
good  brick  or  stone  private  dwellings,  with  clean  pavements  and  elegant 
shade  trees.  The  two  slables  that  are  on  the  square  are  private,  and 
kept  clean  and  in  order.  Contrast  this  square  with  the  one  bounded  by 
Jackson  Street,  Corleors  Street,  Madison  Street,  Grand  and  Monroe 
Streets,  which  has  56  dwellings,  SI  tenant-houses — 12  of  which  are  rear — 
2  vacant  lots,  alleys  all  filthy,  streets  dirty,  with  a  descending  grade  east^ 
©rly,  and  borders  the  original  high- water  line.  With  its  8  dram-shops,  9 
Stables,  10  workshops  and  mills,  sidewalks  broken,  uneven  and  dirty,  can 
it  he  doubted  that  there  Is  insakbrity  here?  With  all  these  disadr&iH 
tages  of  had  sanitary  condition,  is  it  to  be  mistaken  what  are  the  causes 
of  insalubrity  ?  In  comparing  these  two  squares  together,  there  wiU  be 
no  difficulty  in  conjecturing  in  what  respect  the  streets  influence  the  pub- 
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lie  health,  eapccittlty  if  tliej  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  grade  or  well  toward 
the  foot  of  a  descending  grade.  Although  there  are  other  caiiaeg  of  the 
insalubrity  in  this  square  which  wiE  be  referred  to  agaiB,  the  surrounding 
Btr«etsi  have  much  to  do  with  its  unheaUhiness,  One  square  is  reeking 
with  fxltii^  dirtj  and  other  causes  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  the  other 
square  im  clean,  orderly,  not  overerowded  with  people,  and  free  from  en- 
demic diseases. 

8ew£rage. — The  Seventh  Ward  is  imperfectly  sewered  in  its  eastern 
section.  The  early  sewerage  system  of  the  city  was  very  defective,  and 
consequently  the  sewers  in  East  Broadway  and  Henry  Street,  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  that  were  laid  first,  are  not  the  beat» 

Aocording  to  my  observations  the  past  season,  the  openings  of  the 
■6weri  into  the  river  at  the  **  slips "  are  small,  emptying  at  high-water 
mark,  and  at  low  tide  4  or  5  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  noticeable  at  the 
foot  of  Market,  Pike,  and  Gonverneur  Streets,  where  at  the  foot  of  the 
latter  street  are  two  sewer  openings- 

A  defective  system  of  sewerage  is  obviously  very  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic health,  and  it  is  especially  so  where  the  sewers  from  houses  do  not 
work  well  from  the  water-closets.  Deleterious  gases  are  driven  back  into 
the  houses  when  high  winds  and  very  high  tides  prevailp  Wliere  steam 
power  is  used,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  blowing  off  of  steam  into  the 
iewers*  Gasworks  are  also  allowed  to  discharge  their  wastings  and  re^ 
foae  into  Ihem.  Iluman  exuviDe  when  decomposing  is  one  of  the  greatest 
flottrees  of  disease,  and  therefore  should  be  removed  and  not  allowed  to 
eolttct  firom  any  imperfection  of  ivater-closet  apparatus  or  defective  sew^ 

Squares, — Thert^  are  73  squares  in  this  district.  17  of  these  are  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  but  they  constitute  less  than  one*qnarter  of  the 
whole  district*  27  are  in  a  mixed  sanitary  condition,  and  29  are  decid- 
edly bad. 

The  causes  which  render  a  square  wholly  or  in  part  insalubrious  are, 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  tenant-house  population,  the  overcrowding 
and  ioraetimes  packing  (by  taking  of  hoarders,  as  they  style  it)  in  tenant- 
domiciles,  defective  house  sewerage,  want  or  neglect  of  domestic  cleanli-' 
ne^s^  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  garbage,  ashes,  and  filth. 

The  presence  of  old  wooden  shanties  used  for  stables,  and  of  old 
wooden  frame  buildings,  sensibly  affect  the  sanitary  condition.  We  must 
also  take  into  consideration  that  the  tenant-house  class  of  people  are 
crowded  in  houses  where j  through  the  cupidity  of  landlords,  eveiy  foot  of 
ground  is  *^  made  to  pay,"  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  buy  inferior  foodj 
it  is  not  sui^riaing  that  they  are  the  most  unhealthy  class  of  people,  and 
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that  the  squares  wliere  they  li?e  are  the  most  ioaalubrloua.  In  a  formar 
page  w©  haTe  compared  two  squares  to  show  the  diffcreace  in  a  clcan^ 
wide  street^  and  a  dirtj,  uiBalubrious  otie«  Take  another  eJiample^  in 
aquarea  side  hy  side*  The  iirst,  boiLDded  bj  Montgomeiy  and  Madison 
fitreete,  has  good  dwellings,  occupied  hy  familiea  well  to  do*  It  has  hut 
one  near  tenement ,  and  that  is  well  kept,  irith  a  clean  alley,  and  orderly » 
dean  inhabitants.  There  ia  not  a  place  where  11  qtiora  arc  sold,  although 
stores  on  three  corners.  The  next  adjoining  square,  bounded  by  Geur- 
eraeur  and  Montgomery  Streets,  has  filthy  old  houses,  inhabited  bj 
people  of  the  tenant'house  kind,  and  liquors  sold  on  every  comer; 
dirty  streets ,  alleys,  and  courts  ;  etables  not  clean,  and  rows  of  wretch- 
ed old  wooden  firame  buildings.  Side  by  aide  stands  an  excellent  square, 
with  good  inhabitants  and  good  dwellings,  in  a  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, having  on  one  hand  a  square  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition,  and  on  the 
other  a  square  in  a  mia^ed  sanitary  condition^  The  latter  is  bounded  hj 
Madison,  Henry,  Gouverneur,  and  Mongomery  Sti*eets,  It  has  good 
dwellings  on  all  of  the  streets  except  Madison*  The  front  and  rear  ten^ 
menta  that  occupy  the  whole  of  the  latter  are  in  a  bad  sauitaiy  conditiofi. 
Inhabitants. — ^The  population  of  this  district  is  made  up  principally 
of  mechanica,  laboring  'longshoremen,  and  sailors*  Sailor  boarding- 
houses  are  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  district.  A  few  of  the  old 
first-class  citizens  still  reside  in  the  central  portion^  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  mechanics  and  laborers  live  in  cloaoly-packed  tenant-ho rises, 
and  in  old-fashioned  two  and  threo-stoiy  houses. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  ia  of  Ihe 
laboring  class.  The  occupation  of  the  majority  is  in  following  tbe  water 
or  working  as  'longshoremen,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with  ship- 
ping and  warehousing. 

BuTLDiNGS. — The  total  number  of  dwellings  is  2,15S.     Of  these  274 
are  first-class  brick  or  stone  dweUiugs>    Of  the  dwelling-honses  not  built 
for  tenements  but  having  a  tenant-house  population^  there  are  1  ,'2C9.   And 
there  are  610  noted  and  unmistakable  tenant^honses  of  the  modern  kind, 
and  having  the  modem  vices- 
Number  of  courts  and  alleys,  *  .  .  •  ,117 
"        rear  tenant-houses,    •            *            •            •            ,         185 
"         wood  frame  dwellings,    *             ,             •             .  ,274 
'^         places  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  soldj     •             .         S76 
**         Stables,              *             ,           i.             .             .  •  129 
"         brothels,        ...,.*  9 
'*         market-houses,    *             ,             .             •             .             .       & 
"        miUsj            ,            ,            «            t            «            •            £ 
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Tbe  general  character  of  the  private  dwellingg  in  this  district  will  not 
compare  unfavorably  with  first-class  dweUiligs  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 
They  are  built  of  hrifk,  twOy  three,  and  four  Btories,  on  the  usual  city 
lotnd,  25  X 100  fe^t,  and  belong  to  a  former  period  before  the  &shion  turn'* 
ed  to  Murray  Hill, 

The  general  character  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  tenant-houses  in 
thia  district  is  old,  poor,  unsuitable,  deficient  in  water  supply,  defective  in 
dnuoage,  and  without  provisiou  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  slops, 
WftteiHdoaete  are  commonly  the  well-hole  kind,  and  if  with  sewerage  con* 
meciioQ  there  is  too  often  some  obstruction  which  makes  them  sourois  of 
naisance^  The  apartments  are  a  roona  and  one  or  two  bedroomB  to  each 
family,  which  averages  five  persons .  In  each  bouse  two  or  four  families  are 
on  each  floor,  witli  ball  and  stairs  in  centre^  The  rooms  are  often  badly 
ventilated,  small,  and  bedrooms  dark.  The  ballB  are  generally  narrow, 
dark,  dirty ,  and  poorly  ventilated. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  tenement  population  in  this  district  live  in 
houses  not  built  as  tenements.  They  arc  old  two  and  three-story  private 
dwellings^  and  are  turned  into  tenant-bouses  by  their  owners,  who  think 
it  money  thrown  away  to  repair  them-  The  large  number  of  old  wooden 
frame  buildingfj  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  is  surprising.  In  ref* 
ereuce  to  the  deficient  water  supply,  it  may  be  stated^  the  usual  style  among 
lifiant'bouses  is,  a  hydrant  and  sink  in  a  central  position  of  the  court-yard 
fiir  the  use  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  front  and  rear  houses,  there 
being  no  water  in  the  houses.  The  water-closets  are  in  the  court  also. 
In  many  instances  the  drainage  is  superficial,  by  a  gutter  formed  of 
flagging  in  the  alley  obliquely  placed  for  water  and  slops  to  run  to  tlie 
fftj«et  gutters i  In  some  cases  it  seemed  questionable  whether  the  alley 
waa  intended  as  an  entrance- way  to  a  rear  house,  or  a  sewagcniitch  for 
akpfit  water,  garbage^  human  cxcrementi,  and  urine. 
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In  connectioE  with  the  subject  of  dramage,  it  may  be  meDlloDed  tb&t 
two  instances  were  discovered  in  wliich  the  old  rain-water  eldt^roi  m 
the  yard  were  used  as  sinks  with  stone  covers,  and  tho  decomposing  guci 
bubble  up  tlirough  the  wator.  These  cistern-sinks  have  no  sewer  nnmM- 
tion.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  house^i  and,  secondanij, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  square,  are  greatly  influenced  by  these  bad 
arrange  me  uts  of  house  drainage,  deficient  water  supply,  disposal  of  garb- 
age, bad  supply  of  light  and  air,  damp  cellars,  utiventilated  dormitoi 
crowded  rooms,  in  which  the  family  live,  cat,  cook,  and  work- 
To  exliibit  in  what  respect  these  tx^nditions  influence  the  public  bealtb 
and  also  the  health  and  happiness  of  Ihe  iniiiates,  an  example  eaa  be 
given  on  the  insolubrioua  square  first  mentioned  in  this  report,  eompaml 
with  a  good  square*  On  the  square  bounded  by  Jackson,  Corlcars,  Madison^ 
Grand ,  and  Monroe  Streets,  is  a  tenant-house,  at  Xo.  —  Monroe  Street, 
which  is  now  ialiabited  by  40  families  and  200  persons,*  Dnring  thJA 
ieason  20  cases  of  typhus  fever  originated  in  this  one  place  alone,  *ni« 
ske  of  the  lot  is  about  40  feet  by  1 00  feet ;  size  of  the  house  30  feet  bjr 
100  feet.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  wood,  and  stands  ^'^  end  to  the  sttx^L** 
A  grocery  and  liquor  store  Iroots  the  street.  A  small,  narrow,  old,  ami 
broken  stairway  asceuds  from  the  street  door  to  the  second  story.  The 
house  fronts  easterly,  and  has  a  narrow  court  in  its  iroot  open  to  the 
street,  with  a  stahle-shanty  at  the  entrance,  A  Crotoa  hydrant  and 
sink  is  in  a  central  and  commanding  position  of  the  court-  The  watet^ 
do«et0,  wliieh  are  a  curiosity  to  view,  are  in  the  rear  of  tJie  court,  and 
have  wood  steps  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  privy,  from  thence  by  other 
old  wooden  steps  to  another  entrance  to  the  second  story  of  the  house. 
Heaps  of  dirt  are  observed  behind  the  water-closet.  This  tenant-hou«e  is 
four  stories  high.  The  rooms  are  all  smaU,  dirty,  very  badly  ventilated, 
damp,  poorly  lighted,  and  iir etched  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word>  The 
cellar  or  basement  portion  lets  out  at  $2  a  month,  each  apartment  con- 
sisting of  room  and  bedroom.  Height  of  the  ceiling  7^  feet.  There  ate 
three  entrances,  one  to  each  pair  of  families.  To  this  inhabited  cellar-«lory 
— which  is  altogether  under  ground — wooden  steps  descend  to  a  small  ves- 
tibule, from  which  open  three  doors  to  two  suites  of  rooms  consisting  of  a 
cramped-up,  dirty,  exceedingly  foul,  damp,  mouldy,  and  close  room  and 
dark  bedroom  with  a  closet.  Oue  chimney-flue,  one  window  and  door 
are  the  only  me4*ns  of  giving  light  and  air  to  the  occupants*  The  si^e  of 
the  room  10  x  14  feet.  Bedroom  9  X  12  feet,  and  entirely  dark  at  high 
noon*  There  is  a  foul,  damp  smell  about  the  place.  The  inljabitantfl, 
aflecled  with  scrofula,  aiQ  destitute  of  energy,  and  are  obviously  dispiritiMi 
and  depraved.     In  going  into  other  portions  of  this  miserable  houst^,  oU 

*  See  the  Flim  and  SoctioQAl  Views  of  this  tGDAiitrbcmse  on  pftg^  103  oppoate. 
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may  b©  observed  to  have  something  to  do,  either  cooking-,  washing,  iron- 
ing, or  sewing  j  but  in  these  cellars  they  are  idle,  listless,  and  look  like 
priBO0eTa  In  a  cell  that  have  now  some  one  to  visit  and  look  at  them* 
The  rooms  on  the  first  foor  are  not  so  bad^  but  are  close  and 
unventilated.  On  the  next  Eoor,  eecond  story,  which  la  reached 
by  two  entrances,  from  the  street  and  from  the  court,  by  means 
of  the  wooden  steps  from  the  water-closet,  a  narrow  hall  extends 
the  length  of  the  rear  of  the  bmldliig,  and  four  short  halls  lead  from 
it,  each  to  a  pair  of  npartmentig.  Tlie  width  of  these  short  halls  is  throe 
feet ;  width  of  the  main  hall,  extending  along  the  back  of  the  building,  ie  six 
feetf  in  which  are  the  stairways,  the  coal-bins,  &c.  There  are  eighi 
family  domiciles  on  thia  and  each  of  the  upper  floors.  Each  family  has 
a  room  and  bedroom.  The  door  opens  into  tlie  little  hall.  There  is  no 
Tentllatloii  exempt  by  the  small  windows  of  the  &ont  room,  the  bedroom 
receiving  air  ooly  by  the  rory  email  hole  opening  into  the  main  hall  near 
tiie  ceiling.  This  opening  is  tigluly  closed  with  hoards  nailed  over  it 
during  winter.  The  halls  are  dark,  diity,  damp,  foul,  and  chilly.  The 
rear  has  only  two  windows  on  each  floor,  of  fbnr  small  panes  of  glass 
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^^H           each.     The  ccilmg  of  the  third  fioor  la  6|  teet  high.     In  mme  of  the 

^^^1           rooms  and  dormitories  on  this  floor  in  niidsuminer,  green  monld  Is  obserred 

^^^B           on  the  walls p     If  it  he  taken  into  consideration  that  in  winter  the  windowfl 

^^^H           and  doors  must  he  shut  and  fires  made^  is  it  a  wonder,  with  the  poor  ren- 

^^^B           tOation  the  hnilding  has,  and  the  smalt,  dark,  and  font  halJd,  rooms  ao 

^^^1           damp,  close,  and  wretched,  that  disease  and  pestilence  should  perpetnaHj 

^^^H           exist  in  and  spread  from  this  crowded  tenant-house  ?  •     The  huUdIng  ifl 

^^^K           located  on  that  part  of  the  street  at  or  near  the  holtom  of  the  grade,  and 

^^^B           within  n  few  feet  of  the  original  high-water  mark.     It  is  surrounded  on 

^^^1           all  sides  with  wooden  hovels  of  stahles,  and  high  teoant-houses. 

^^^B                We  will  give  one  more  example  of  the  external  and  internal  condition 

^^^"           of  tenant-honsea  influencing  the  health  of  residents  : 

^f                      Between  Pike  and  Rutgers  Streets,  connecting  Monroe  with  Cheny 

Street,  is  a  narrow  and  fllthj  alley  called  "  Pelham  Street/*     On  the  wciit 

Bide  is  a  row  of  brick  and  wood  tenements  inhahited  from  cellar  lo  garret 

hj  a  squalid  population.     The  cellar  has  7  feet  ceiling ;  damp,  black  with 

old  filth,  and  very  wretched  in  appearance.     Four  families  inhahit  each 

•  The  foUowitig  tiLbte  exhibits  at  n  gkacw  the  f4mjlie5*f  persons,  sicknei*,  ukd  d^thi, 
In  thu  on&  UoBJit^houEG.    Thii  census  iras  takcsk  Ute  in  the  Autumn* 
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of  the  »ix  houses,  T\\ey  are  old,  out  of  repair,  dirtjj  and  small.  The 
Mooring  womj  and  iteps  of  the  stairways  worn  throiigU,  Doors  off  the 
hxngoa  and  broken.  The  houses  are  two  storica,  and  yards  very  small. 
The  size  of  the  lots  45  X  16  feet,  18  X  35  feet.  The  yards  are  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  filth  and  rubbish.  The  *'  privios*^  are  the  old  weU* 
hole  kind*  and  are  overflowing  into  and  oyer  the  yard.  In  one  instance 
there  is  one  pri^y  to  three  honses !  An  opening  in  the  partition  fence 
gives  access  to  the  residents.  The  side  wall  of  a  very  extensive  soap  fac' 
tory  on  Monroe  Street  forms  the  rear  of  these  yards.  The  privy-houses 
are  Id  part  or  entirely  gone,  and  present  a  truly  disgusting  spectucle.  The 
sidewalks  of  the  street  are  very  narrow,  pavemects  broken  a  ad  very 
dirty.  These  places  must  be  seen  to  bo  fully  appeciated,  c!escriptiou  is 
imposiihle. 

hi  this  dtslrtet  tlie  retail  shops  and  stores  are  all  on  Grand,  DivisloQt 
Cstharlne,  and  Jackson  Streets. 

The  workshops  cousist  of  blacksmiths,  shipwrights,  ship-joiaers,  ship- 
chandlery,  cooperages,  iron-foundries,  machine  and  boiler^shops,  sugar- 
refine  rs^  floiir-milb,  bakeries,  cabinet  and  carriage  shi:)ps,  &c. 

There  are  no  slaughter-houses,  boae-boiling,  or  fat-boiling  establish- 
ments, and  hut  two  soap-factories. 

The  vacant  lots  in  general  are  weU  kept  and  fenced  in. 

The  wowlen  piers  and  wharves  are    generally  in  a  had  condition, 

■   They  are  old,  decayed,  and  filthy.    During  the  whole  summer,  the  pier 

aext  to  Catharine  Ferry  was  iu  complete  ruins,  and  the  end  of  pier  49, 

between  Clinton  and  Montgomery  Slips,  is  bodily  sunken  into  the  mud  of 

the  ri%*er. 

NuiSAKCEa* — The  garbage  and  ash-box  nuisance  is  a  great  evil  in  the 
^evvnth  Ward.  It  pollutes  the  houses,  courts,  alleys,  vacant  lots,  streets, 
and  gutters,  giving  off  pestilential  gases,  offending  the  aigbt,  and  injuring 
the  health  of  citizens.  It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  and  sanitary 
iieeeAiity  that  a  proper  met  bod  of  removing  garbage  and  civic  filth 
speedily  and  neatly  should  be  atlopted.  Science  and  experience  fully  de- 
ujonatrate  the  value  of  such  materials  for  fertiliziug  purposes  and  in  the 
arts,  and  when  so  used  be  a  source  of  city  revenue. 

PaovisiOKS  Against  Special  Ncisances, — The  almost  universal 
|irevalence  of  a  very  offensive  class  of  cloaca!  nuisances  that  inevitably 
result  from  the  absence  of  any  public  provbion  and  privacy  for  the  '*  calls 
of  nature,"  demands  immediate  attention  from  the  ianitary  authorities  of 
the  city.  The  disgusting  stench  that  is  kept  reeking  at  ever}^  alley-comer, 
yard,  ond  warehouse  wail,  is,  especially  in  this  inspection  district,  a  source 
of  public  insalubrity. 
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The  Whabtes  aj^d  Docks. — The  hygienic  importance  of  improve- 
tuetitd  thai  are  required  m  the  copstructioD  and  care  of  the  wharvtis, 
docks t  **^^  ^lips  i^  ^^y  distriet,  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  attentioo  tie 
subject  deserves.  Maoj  of  the  old  wooden  structures  aloog  the  river 
have  hecome  a  source  both  of  nuisauce  and  daager,  and  I  would  respect* 
fully  Bubmit  whether  the  system  of  construction  and  management  of  thg 
dodcB  ought  not  to  be  immediately  and  mdlcally  improved. 

FteosTiTUTiON. — ^Thou«rh  the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  ia  this  dis- 
^ict  13  not  large,  those  tliat  aro  known  are  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  kisi 
They  are  without  any  regulations  by  law  or  authority^  and  it  would  sccra 
that  BOracthiBg  should  he  recommended  to  mitigate  or  stay  the  ravages  d 
syphilis. 

SiLALiy-Pox. — From  the  frequent  prevalence  of  small'pox  in  this  district, 
it  would  ^eem  that  some  regulation  or  law  should  he  enforced  to  make  vaty 
clnatjon  compulsory.  Certainly  every  reasonable  iafluence  should  be  iise^ 
Although  the  Dispensary  oflTers  vacciaation  to  all  free  of  charge ,  yet  thefe 
are  found  some  who  neglect  this  vitally-important  means  of  protectioii 
firom  small-pox. 

The  frequency  of  places  where  liquor  ia  sold  is  to  be  deplored.  Rum 
and  poverty  go  hand  in  hand,  producing  depravity,  crime,  and  dimyi^c* 

Two  hundred  and  sevcnty-'six  places  are  in  the  Seventh  Ward  where 
liquor  is  sold,  and  they  are,  with  few  exceptionB^  inimical  to  the  publk 
health,  and  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

Chief  Justice  Hale  has  said  that  if  the  crimes  and  enormities  of  maih 
kind,  the  rohheriee,  murders,  adulteries,  &c.,  were  divided  into  five  parti, 
four  would  have  been  caused  by  rum. 

The  number  of  dram-shops  to  be  met  jjd  tliose  localities  wherft  • 
tenant-houfie  t4ass  reside,  is  surprising.  They  exist  ou  all  of  the  comerf, 
in  the  centre  of  the  eqaares,  and  frequently  one  after  another  in  a  row. 
They  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  seem  to  cu courage  each  other, 
at  least  there  is  no  oppoaiiion  or  rivaliy,  hut  thrive  in  cultivating  a  taste 
for  mm.  Some  squares  of  the  district  have  not  a  liquor  store  on  them, 
and  these  have  not  a  single  tenant-house, 

OvEucBOWBEB  TEKAiiT-HouSES, — Perfection  is  very  difficult  to 
reach,  and  cannot  he  attained  in  one  step.  So  the  remedy  for  aH  the  evUa 
of  tenant-houses  cannot  he  obtained  at  once.  We  caa  approximate  a 
perfect  system  of  ventilation,  water  supply,  cleaalmesa,  and  t*orafort  in  a 
tenant-house-  We  can,  at  least,  refrain  from  packing  a  dozeU  poor  famir 
lies  into  an  old  dilapidated  two-story  house,  built  for  one  family,  Wc 
can  give  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water,  better  ventilatioti,  the  detective 
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fionse-dmioag^  and  sewerage  perfected,  water-closets  cleaned,  larger  holls 
and  rooms,  in  a  regular  built  tenant-bouse.  We  can  then  start  from  tbia 
improTement  to  reach  perfection.  Models  can  tben  be  produced  of  dif- 
ferE^nt  classes  of  houses.  Tbose  intended  for  a  single  family,  those  far 
two  or  thrt!G,  Uiose  for  four  or  six,  and  so  on  to  a  hotel  in  nmnberB  and 
capacity  J  all  having  we  11- ventilated  and  roomy  passages,  apartments,  and 
dormitories  ;  the  water-closets  working  with  a  clean  and  perfect  appara- 
tus, light  and  fresh  air  in  abundance  to  every  one,  water  within  the  reach 
of  every  family,  and  comfort  for  all. 

Diseases* — The  rate  of  mortality  of  the  *Seveiitb  Ward  is  found,  on 
eitamination,  to  be  increasing.  The  deaths  in  1862  were  one  to  every 
thirty-nine,  and  in  1863  one  to  every  tliirty-one*  fef  the  inhabitants-  In 
order  to  e^chibit  the  mortality  a  few  tables  have  bee  a  prepared  from  the 
City  Inspector's  Report,  and  also  tables  showing  the  number  of  families^ 
average  number  of  persons  in  each  dwelling,  and  the  total  pitpiilation  of 
the  Seventh  Ward. 

Deaths  in  each  Month  of  all  Classes  in  Ninth  Distrid,  Seventh  Ward^ 

1862-*63. 


\ 


1802. 

i8oa. 

HO^TElg. 

PKA-rHO. 

Moarofl. 

^AATBE, 

JiHUiirTf^* ,,  ^ ,««..,,,,,  , 

108 
^0 
66 
61 
83 

m 

99 

135 

93 

86 

m 

68 

January, * 

98 

Fcbniwrji  ....>..<...... 

February,  ,.,*.,....<.*.. 

89 

Much, 

MAreh...... 

118 

April, , 

ApriL , _,. 

87 

llftV -  . 

i^r"..""" .''.....' ■ 

80 

jBne,  * » • ^ .  t  ..>..*  ^ 

June,  .*.♦,» 

96 

Juk, 

Jtilv, , 

1S6 

AumisL  . .  * 

August, , 

193 

Septenilief, 

October^  ....  p ....  ^ .... . 

100 

October^  »...<.  < 

93 

Kev^mbv:!,  *  ■  i  ■  1  *  •  w  1 . .  * . 

I^orembeTr  .-.♦,,,  ^  .-,.-*  - 

86 

DwMmlKrt ...  ^  ^ ........ . 

December, , *  *  ^*  **  *»  * 

106 

TotaL ,.,,,..,.... 

TWal... -....-*-. 

1,018 

i,iai 

AVIMf,  »..>.....  k  «..  t  ■  a  >  . 

Eatio  of  Deaths  1  in  39  in  1862,  or  2  i  per  cent* 

''  "        31  in  1863,  or  3|      " 

Population  40,006. 
Number  of  Families ^  7,354. 
Number  of  Families  to  each  Dwelbng,  5i< 
Number  of  Feraons  to  each  DweUing,  17. 

•  Sec  Bcport  of  Citj  Inspector  for  jears  1862  and  1863  rcspectiTely* 
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^^H            Deatlis  in  each  Month  of  Adults  and  Children  in  the  C%  of  New  Fofi, 
^^H                                                         during  the  year  1862. 

^^^H                                                       HOimiL 

ADULIl. 

TOTAL. 

^^^^^B                    JnnimrY, 

72a 

671 
783 
780 
714 
663 
724 
6fi2 
682 
682 
60e 
676 

1,089 
919 

i,a&s 

991 

867 

830 

1,660 

1,676 

1,242 

814 

787 

896 

1,808 
1,690 

1,868     Mm 

1,493        ^M 
2,274        H 

2,627        ^B 

1,496                 ] 
1,S4S 

i,sn 

^^^^H                                MdlF^lt 

^^^^m 

^M 

^^M 

^^^^m             Ati^si^ 

^^^^H             noptflfTihAr 

^^^H                        ilm*m*UM^ 

^^^^H                      IfnwamKiM* 

^^^            Totd, 

6,550 

12,689 

21,244                 1 

^                  Deaths  in  each  Month  of  AduU^  and  Children  in  the  CUy  of  New  Ym% 
^^H                                                           during  the  ^eur  186$. 

^^^H                                                    KOimtB, 

AlJUUi. 

mtL&MMSt. 

f^At- 

^^^^^                       JayiFippT^ 

767 

eo6 

829 
870 
823 
763 
868 
1.263 
876 
922 
924 
896 

1,033 

1,204 

1,129 

1,121 

977 

989 

#       1.S14 

2,164 

ia4« 
996 
90S 

1,100 

1,799 

2,009                  ! 
l,flS6 
1,991 
,1,&00 
1,762 
2,682 
3,417 
2,022 
1,918 
1,852 
1,996 

■^                               FpKmsiPV 

^^^                   U.w.k 

^^H 

^^V 

^F                  if  unf , ,,,,,,,,., 

■                    July,,..,. 

H                      Anmiflt.  * . , 

■            \         pwptflmbHTi., 

Oetob«r, 

NoT€mber,  4*,*^*, »»#,*,*,*♦* 

D^oenbor, .i...*i. ...... 

Total,,.  .,„.*, 

10,596                       U^W                     26,198 

No  great  amount  of  diarrha&al  compkmts  have  occurred  on  tliis  side 
of  tbe  city  last  season.     What  djsentery,  measles^  and  fev  er  prevailed 
during  this  Bcasou  was  confined  to  those  squares  crowded  with  a  fcnaut-     1 
house  population .     Infiammatious  of  au  eryeipelatous  character  were  found 
in  those  localities  tliat  were  the  most  cursed  with  the  nuisances  of  old 
wooden  buOdings,  filthy  yards,  alleys,  and  privies,     SinalKpox  has  oc* 
curred  in  former  years  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  district.    The  Dispen- 
sary District  Physician,  Dr*  Morse,  referred  to  several  cases  in  Monroe 
Street.     The  sickness  which  prevails  in  the  worst  tenant-houses,  without 
reference  to  its  nature,  is  always  found  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  in 
places  in  better  eauitaiy  condition.    At  No.  —  Monroe  Street^  cholera 
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infantum  and  diarrhoeas  have  been  common  this  summer.  Several  deaths 
haye  been  there  the  past  summer  from  those  causes.  In  Hamilton  Street 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  feyer  the  past  season.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  yery  insalubrious  quarter,  as  there  are  many  old, 
fihhy,  oyercrowded  tenant-houses  in  the  street. 

Whereyer  a  tenant-house  square  exists,  with  its  filthy  streets,  alleys, 
yards,  and  crowded  houses  badly  yentilated,  and  inhabitants  ill  fed  and 
poorly  dad,  there  pestilential  disease  preyails  with  greater  yirulence ; 
demonstrating,  most  conclusiyely,  that  it  is  of  the  yery  greatest  import- 
ance to  haye  eyery  house,  yard,  and  street,  in  the  best  sanitary  condition, 
to  resist  diseases. 


TopOGBAPHT. — About  8cveD*eighlh3  of  tlie  district  is  almo&t  entirely 
level,  having  a  verj  slight  descent  toward  the  river ;  scarcely  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  carry  off  the  surface  drainage.  The  remainder  of  the  dietrici 
lies  upon  the  northern  slope  of  an  elevation,  formerly  knowni  as  *'  MouDl 
Pitt,"  Vfhkh  consisted  of  a  ridge  of  hills  elevated  from  10  to  30  fee* 
above  the  adjoining  plain,  on  which,  in  revolutionary  timea,  a  series  of 
forts  T^ere  built  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  city-  As  tha 
city  advanced  in  that  direction  these  hills  were  cut  down,  so  as  to  con- 
form as  far  as  possible,  to  the  surrounding  surface ;  but  traces  of  them 
are  still  diBtinctly  visible  in  tho  descent  of  the  belt  of  squares  on  the  north 
side  of  Grand  Street  (which  lies  on  the  sunnuit  of  the  hill),  extending 
from  Clinton  to  Goerck  StrectSp  The  material  taken  from  the^e  hDla 
was  used  in  levelling  and  grading  the  remainder  of  the  distriet,  and  la 
extending  it  out  to  its  present  water  line  on  the  East  River.  By  this 
process  of ''  filling  in,"  about  eleven  squares  of  ground  were  added  to  tjia 
district,  and  a  good  straight  water  front  was  gained,  with  a  depth  of 
water  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vesaela. 

By  referring  to  the  Sanitary  Map  of  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
high*water  line  originally  crossed  Grand  Street  near  Goerck,  and  passed 
westward,  almost  to  Cannon  Street.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  epa«e  of 
nearly  four  belts  of  squares  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  river. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alterations  just  described,  the  district  still 
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TetaiQd  its  natural  formation.  There  are  no  re  cords  of  any  strettina 
or  collectiojia  of  water  evtr  haring  exiited  on  its  surface ;  though  it  ia 
presumed  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  district  was  once  covered  by  the 
river,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  wells  which  were  dug  on  it  anywhere,  except 
on  the  Idlb  referred  to  above,  furnished  water  which  was  decidedly  brack- 
ish to  the  taste,  and  contaicied  a  perceptible  amount  of  ealt^ 

Geology* — The  soil  of  the  level  part  of  the  district  is  a  fine  red  sand, 
quite  free  from  stones,  and  afibrding'  good  drainage  to  a  surface  which 
would  otherwise  be  constantly  wet,  on  account  of  its  not  having  sufficient 
descent  toward  the  river-  The  soil  of  the  elevated  portion  is  a  coarse 
gravel,  mbted  with  stones,  from  a  few  pounds  to  half  a  ton  in  weight. 
This  latter  part  of  the  ground  has  suiBcieut  slope  to  afford  complete  drain^ 
age  to  the  surface,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  and  filth  on  the 
Streets,  For  the  above  reasons  the  insalubrity  of  the  district  cannot  be 
charged  fairly  on  its  topography. 

Streets, — ^The  streets  run  east  and  westj  and,  north  and  south,  and 
are  of  very  good  width*  They  are  all  paved  with  cobble  stones,  except 
Grand  Street,  which  is  covered  wnlh  trap-block  pavementi  The  condition 
of  the  pavement  is  moderately  good,  hut  the  streets  are  generally  in  a 
Hkhy  and  unwholesome  condition  ;  especially  in  front  of  tl»c  tenant-bouees, 
frona  which  the  garbage  and  slops  are,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  into  the 
streets,  where  they  putrefy,  rendering  the  air  offensive  to  the  smell  and 
deleterious  to  health.  The  refuse  of  the  bedrooms  of  those  sick  with 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  and  small-pox,  is  frequently  thrown  into  the 
streets,  there  to  contaminate  the  air,  and,  no  doubt,  aid  in  the  Mprcad  of 
those  pestilential  diseases* 

Sewzrage.^ — ^Abont  half  of  the  district  is  provided  with  capacious 
brick  sewers^  which  are  apparently  well  built  and  in  good  order,  and 
empty  into  the  East  Biver  below  tide^ water.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
the  dwelling-boo ses  are  connected  with  the  sewers,  so  that  their  effect 
upon  the  insalubrity  of  the  houses  must  be  mainly  negative*  Their  gen- 
eral effect  upon  the  public  health  is  doubtless  good,  inasmuch  as  they 
ft£flist  in  the  drainage  of  the  surface . 
I  S QUAKES. — ^Tbe  district  is  composed  of  40  squares  ;  about  one^third 
<rf  which  are  in  good,  one-half  in  a  mixed,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
had  sanitary  condition.  Those  which  are  dceidcdiy  insalubrious  are 
rendered  so  by  the  lownosB  of  the  ground,  insufficient  sowerage,  unsuit- 
able dwellings  (which  are  overcrowded  by  a  careless  and  ignorant  class 
of  occupants),  neglected  privies  in  too  close  proximity  to  tlio  dwellings, 
and  the  filthinesa  of  the  streets. 

IsfHABiTAMTS. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
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working  cla^s,  who  depend  upon  their  weekly  income  of  tUeir  labor  for 
the  support  of  tUeinselvca  and  familios*  Fully  one-hall*  of  ihe  male«  be- 
long to  the  labor ing  class ;  the  rest  are  mechanics  and 
There  is  also  a  large  aumber  of  females  who  earn  their  living  as  op 
tives  in  factories  in  this  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  The  majori^ 
of  the  inhabit  ants  are  Irisb.  The  Germans  rank  next,  and  Amerieam 
last*  The  greater  number  of  all  these  beloag  to  the  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  elaases  of  the  coinmuiiity,  and  are  careless  in  their  habits,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  appearance  and  healtji fulness  of  their  domicileip  Thej 
are,  of  course,  pliable  inatnimcnts  in  the  hands  of  desigmiiig  polillcia&s  and 
demagogues* 

BuiLDDfGS* 

Total  number  of  buildings, , , , . , 1J32 

Private  dwcllingSj , > ,  ^ .  1,327 

Kear  buildings, , , ,  • •  •  S23 

Tenant-houses, ,  * , , » , 4(>5 

Liquor  saloons,  ..*...,.,, • *  * ,  •  188 

Brothels, 9 

Factories, .•.,., . .  SIS 

Churches  and  other  public  buildings, , , ,  16 

Coal  aud  lumber  yards,  >..........  ^ ..,.,,.,.....,,  ^ 51 

Store-houses, • ,..-.... . 17 

Stables, < , , .  87 

Slaughter-houses, ,,,,.,. , . ,  nonn. 

Kearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  buDilings  are  private 
dwellings.  Most  of  the  private  residences  have  been  built  at  lea^  tweatj 
years.  The  majority  of  them  are  built  of  brick,  some  of  wood,  and  otheii 
still  are  frame  buildings  with  brick  fronts.  They  are  mostly  deficient  in 
the  couvenienees  and  comforts  of  dwellings  of  more  modem  date,  acudi  as 
baths,  gas,  and  sewer-coimections,  etCp,  but  in  their  appointments  for 
health,  such  as  capacity,  siae  of  apartraenls  and  dormitories,  ventilation, 
drainage,  healing,  etc.,  they  present  few  object ionahle  features,  and  in- 
deed are,  iu  some  respects,  superior  to  many  buildings  of  more  i^eceni 
dalCt  A  little  over  one-fourth  are  tenant-houses.  Their  general  character 
as  regards  location,  age,  size,  drainage,  water  supply,  etc.,  is  bad«  Thejr 
generally  occupy  too  much  of  the  lots  on  which  they  are  buUt  j  arts  not 
connected  with  the  sewers,  therefore  the  garbage  and  refuse  from  them  are 
to  a  great  extent  thrown  into  the  streets  and  alleys.  Many  hare  as  m* 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  sometimes  from  20  to  40  families  depeiidtfif 
upon  a  single  hydi^ant  in  the  yard*    Many  are  densely  crowded  ^ 
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«  cardess  and  Bhiftlesa  class  of  people*  Tliey  generally  have  very  insuf- 
fident  means  of  ventilation^  and  very  ofteo  where  tliosc  means  are  ample j 
the  only  obtainable  air  is  poisoned  by  the  odora  &om  the  filthy  streets  and 
offensive  privies. 

Nuisances, — There  are  no  slaughter-houses,  fat-boiliag  eBtablish- 
ments,  or  other  such  pnblic  nuisances  in  the  district,  nor  are  any  of  the 
nttmerous  factories  in  the  district  devoted  to  any  business  which  is  delete- 
rioua  to  the  public  health. 

Diseases^ — The  most  prominent  diseases  during  the  past  ye-ar  have 
been  phthisis,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  eholera-iafantum,  dysenteiy, 
aniaU-pox,  and  diphtheria.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speciij  the  exact 
localities  of  all  these  cases  of  disease,  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  a  general 
way^  that  they  were  most  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  is 
bounded  by  Broome,  Hivington,  and  Ridge  B treats,  and  the  Bast  River. 
This  is  also,  in  every  respect,  the  poorest  part  of  the  district,  having  the 
lowest  ground,  the  filthiest  streets,  and  the  most  dense  population  of  poor 
ftnd  careless  people,  who  are  crowded  in  the  numerous  tenant-houses, 
■httotlea,  and  small  dwellings,  which  were  built  for  one  or  two  families, 
tmt  W6  now  made  to  contain  from  5  to  10. 

Causes  of  Insalubeitt* — The  high  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality 
ianong  the  people  of  this  district,  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  two  gen- 

6»1  eftU8«S,  viz.  I 

1st*  Their  inealuhrioua  surroundings,  such  as  the  filthy  streets,  deficient 
sewerage,  neglected  privies,  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and 
deficiency  of  water  supply  ;  and  2d.  The  ignorant  and  careless  habits  of 
the  people  themselves.  Any  measures  that  may  he  adopted  for  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  disLrict  will  meet  with  only  partial  success^ 
OP  must  fail  altogether^  unless  they  are  directed  to  the  removal  of  both 
these  causes.  The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  but  slightly 
improved  by  their  removal  to  the  most  perfect  dwellings  that  could  be 
eonstrueted,  if  they  took  their  present  habits  with  them,  and  were  air 
lowed  to  disregard  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness ;  to  close  all 
avenues  for  the  ingress  of  good  and  tlie  exit  of  bad  air,  and  to  eat  their 
unwholesome  and  badly-prepared  food.  Then,  on  ihc  other  band,  it  ia 
almoat  impossible  to  instUI  good  habits,  intelligence,  and  morality  into 
pec^le  who  live  in  the  contracted!  and  un ventilated  apartments  of  over- 
crowded and  closely-packed  houses,  filled  with  the  noisome  odors  arising 
from  streets  reeking  with  filth,  or  from  neglected  privies  and  court  yards. 

Both  this  proposition  and  its  converse  arc  true,  that  to  improve  tlie 
health  of  the  people,  we  must  improve  their  physical  and  their  moral 
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Eem£DIAL  Measures. — In  order  to  remove  the  first  of  tlie  caoMi 
referred  to  above,  and  render  the  diBtrict  saltibriouSf  the  utre^ts  should 
be  paved  with  Belgian  or  block  pavement,  and  have  a  greater  eleTatloQ 
in  the  central  axis  of  the  street  than  at  preaent.  This  pavement  ihcmid 
be  kept  in  good  repair  and  eleaned  as  oflen  &a  tvrice  or  thjee  fjmm  • 
week*  The  gutters  should  be  cleaned  every  day.  Garbage-boxes  haft 
been  shown  to  be  deleteriouB  to  health,  aa  well  aa  o  fie  naive  to  the  semM, 
and  should  be,  therefore,  abolished >  The  present  syiteni  of  dlsposmg  of 
garbage  would  probably  be  comparatively  unobjectionable  if  it  wem 
faithfully  practiced* 

TherD  ought  to  bo  capacioua  sewers  in  all  the  streets^  with  whicfa 
every  house  containing  more  than  two  famHiea  should  be  conneeted.  The 
rate  of  populating  them  ought  to  be  limited  by  law,  on  the  same  princt{>le 
and  by  the  same  right  that  the  law  iuterfereB  in  the  crowding  of  passen- 
ger ships. 

There  is  need  of  thorough  reform  in  the  constructioa  and  care  of  teU" 
ant4ion&e3.  New  architectural  designs  should  be  produced,  in  wbiA 
there  shall  he  diiiplayed  some  care  for  the  health  aud  comfort  of  the  ien* 
antSi  instead  of  those  now  in  vogue,  which  were  devised  exdudivelj  for 
the  profit  of  the  o^Tierg. 

In  general,  only  oBc  house  should  he  built  ou  each  lot,  aud  that  of 
guch  dimensions  that  eufiieient  space  would  he  reserved  for  yard,  play- 
ground, privies,  etc. 

The  houses  ought  not  to  be  more  than  four  stories  in  height,  with,  hi^ 
ceilings,  large  open  fire-places,  capacious  rooms,  halls,  and  stairwajs* 
The  stairways  should  be  placed  in  the  front  or  rear  part  of  the  buildings 
so  that  windows  could  open  upon  them,  and  furnish  them  aud  the  halk 
with  suSScieut  light  and  air.  They  are  now  mostly  in  the  centre  of  Lh« 
houses,  where  they  are  excluded  from  the  light,  aud  are  dark,  damp,  and 
unventilated.  No  more  thao  two  families  should  he  aUowed  lo  ccenp; 
each  floor,  so  that  ventilation  eoald  be  insured  through  each  apartment^ 
either  from  front  to  rear  or  from  side  to  aide  of  the  house.  There  should 
be  an  ample  supply  of  water  on  each  floor.  The  privies  would  be  pref- 
erably located  in  the  yard,  if  they  were  connected  with  the  aewers.  A 
good  plan  has  been  lately  adopted  of  entruBting  the  care  of  the  house  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  baUB,  etairwayi,  yard,  etc.,  to  a  tenant  who  performfl 
such  duties  in  payment  of  his  rent. 

Autbority  should  be  given  to  Health  Wardens  to  doie  and  remove  a 
building  that  has  become  insalubrious  in  (^msequence  of  its  having  be- 
come infected  with  pestilential  disease,  or  even  to  demolish  those  that  are 
uniuhabi  table  on  account  of  their  age  and  waul  of  repair.    By  llus  means 
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the  fever-neatd  and  pcst^houuseB  could  be  dlainfected,  and  all  the  shaaties 
and  filthy  rookeries  which  abound  in  this  district  could  be  removed* 

Now,  baving  provided  good  dwellings  for  the  poor,  a  difficult  tast  still 
remains  in  reforming  the  people  themselves,  in  chacgiug  tlietr  habits  and 
morab,  and  instructing  them  bow  to  live  properly.  This  could,  to  soiue 
extent,  be  accomplished  by  getting  their  clergy  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs  of  their  panahioners  ;  by  the  em- 
ployment of  sanitary  missionaries  and  lecturers  among  them  j  hj  the  cii^ 
culation  of  cheap  newspapers,  or  by  the  insertion  in  the  papers  now  read 
by  thorn  of  short  readable  articlea  that  will  teach  them  the  ordinary  rules 
of  health,  and  Incite  them  to  habits  of  cleanlioess  in  their  persons  and 
their  domiciles ;  that  will  tell  them  how  to  prevent  disease,  how  to  cook, 
eai|  aleep^  and  dress,  and  show  them  the  value  of  good  air,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  eating  only  wholesome  and  properly-prepared  food. 

Having  thus  reformed  the  poorer  classes,  and  provided  suitable  dwell- 
ings for  them  to  live  in,  their  health  and  happiness  will  be  promoted,  the 
rate  of  mortality  be  diminished,  and  lasting  benefits  will  bo  conferred  upon 
the  city  and  the  State. 


KEPOBT 

DP  TBI 

ELETENTH  SAKITAEY  INSFECTION  DISTRICT. 


JAMES.    L,    BROWN,    M.  D* 

Sanitary  la^eetor. 


BauKD ABIES. — North  by  West  lAth  Sired j  east  hy  Siicth  Avenue^  i 

hy  Christopher  Street^  west  by  the  Hudson  Bit^w* 

This  district  includes  what  was  formerlj  known  as  the  Tillage  of 
Greenwieli,  one  of  tJie  ancient  suburbs  of  the  city,  besides  other  localities 
of  greater  or  less  liistoric  interest,  Greenwich  Tillage  was  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  City  Hall t  a^ 
was  settled  at  a  eomparatively  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  isktiiL 
It  extended  from  Chrii*topber  Street  about  as  far  north  as  Hammond  ©r 
Bank  Street,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the  State  Prison,  which 
in  1828  was  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  A  part  of  the  old  prison  may  still 
be  seen  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  square  bounded  by  Waahiogtoitr 
West,  Charles,  aad  West  Tenth  Streets.  It  is  now  used  as  a  breweiy, 
excepting  a  small  part  that  has  been  converted  into  tenementa*  Further 
north,  at  the  comer  of  Washingtoa  and  ^^  Little  "  Twelfth  Streets,  on  what 
was  once  the  bank  of  the  river,  stood  *'  old"  Fort  Saasevoort^  while  on 
the  square  bounded  by  Perry,  Charles,  Fourth,  and  Blcecker  Btreete,  ther© 
atill  remains  one  of  the  oldest  private  dwellings  on  the  island — the  Tan 
Ness  House. 

This  part  of  the  island  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  aalu- 
brity,  which  was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  Ita  selection  in 
1 705  as  a  site  for  the  prison.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever* 
on  the  occasion  of  its  third  Yisitation,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  when  btiai* 
ness  was  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  all  whose  circumstances  would 
permit  had  fled  the  city,  the  village  of  Greenwich  was  a  favorite  and  safe 
retreat,  being  at  that  time  separated  from  the  city  by  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
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tulf  of  opeo  country,  Bauk  Street  is  eaid  to  owe  its  name  to  tLe  circum' 
stance  that  the  bankjs  were  removed  there  from  Wall  Street  during  the 
preTalence  of  one  of  theae  epidenii^, 

ToFOOEAPHT. — The  only  topograph  icul  changes  of  any  importance 
that  have  taken  plaee  in  this  district,  as  indicated  by  the  old  maps^  and 
conBrmed  by  the  statements  of  former  residents,  consist  in  the  reclaimiiig 
of  a  considerable  belt  of  ground  from  the  river^  and  the  cutting  away  of 
A  hill  which  extended  along  tlie  line  of  Greenwich  and  Hudson  Streets 
from  Christopher  Street  about  as  far  north  aa  Bethune  Street.  No  water* 
course,  or  pond^  or  marsh  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  existed  within  its 
limits,  nor  is  there  any  made  ground  except  that  wliich  has  been  reclaimed 
£rom  the  river.  The  original  shore  of  the  river  extended  a  considerable 
distance  within  the  present  line  of  piers,  jutting  in  bettveen  Bank  and 
Ganacvoort  Streets  nearly  oe  far  aa  Greenwich  Street,  AH  of  the  houaea 
in  West  Street,  and  about  two-thirds  of  those  in  Washington  Street,  stand 
on  made  ground. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Geological  Survey^  this  part  of 
the  city  is  built  upon  drift  dcpoiita ;  the  soil  conaiating  chiefly  of  loam, 
gravel,  sand,  pebbles,  etc.  Nowhere  in  the  district  does  the  rock  approach 
within  oO  feet  of  the  anrfaoei  In  boring  for  a  well  on  the  comer  of  Wa- 
?firly  Place  and  Perry  Street,  tlie  rock  wai  struck  at  a  depth  of  70  feet* 
Oilier  borings  showed  an  increase  of  depth  in  the  direction  of  the  river^ 
and  a  decrease  toward  the  centre  of  the  island  along  the  line  of  Broad- 
way, and  also  to  the  northward. 

DuAJNAGE. — Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  slopes  gently 
toward  the  river,  affording  an  excellent  surlaee-drainage.  The  greatest 
elevation  is  in  Fourth  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hammond  ond  Perry 
Streets,  where  it  is  27  feet  above  tide-water  ;  and  the  lowest  is  along  the 
Hue  of  West  Street,  where  it  is  only  4  feet. 

In  considering  the  topographical  conditions  of  this  diatrict  with  re- 
spect to  their  influence  on  the  public  health,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
that  can  be  regarded  as  prejudicial.  Even  the  houses  situated  on  the  newly -» 
made  ground  along  the  river  do  not  appear  to  be  less  salubrious  thafi 
othera. 

Streets, — ^The  number  of  streeta  included  wholly  or  in  part  within 
this  district  is  28,  of  which  14  pursue  a  nearly  westerly  direction  toward 
the  river^  the  others  intersecting  them  at  various  angles.  Their  width 
iMtween  the  opposite  buildings  varies  from  50  to  100  feet,  about  one-half 
not  exceeding  the  former  number.  The  widest  are  Hudson  and  Fourteenth 
Sts^ete,  and  the  Avenuca  from  the  Sixth  to  Eleventh.  As  there  are  very 
few  high  buildings  in  any  of  the  narrower  streets,  their  general  condition 
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with  respect  to  TCBtilatiOD  and  snnlight  m  verj  fair*  With  but  two  or 
three  exceptions,  thej  are  all  paved  with  cobble  stones,  and  vaiy  much 
as  regard  SI  their  cleanliness  and  state  of  repair. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district^  as  for  instance  in  West,  Washington, 
Little  Twelfth,  and  Gansevoort  Streets^  thej  are  always  filthy,  betng  but 
seldom  cleaned,  and  then  very  imperfectly.  In  other  localities,  where  it 
is  the  custom  for  each  family  to  keep  the  street  in  front  of  ita  own 
door  always  cleanly  swept,  their  condition  is  very  good*  The  iniuence 
which  the  streets  may  exercise  upon  the  pmblic  health  is  generally 
dependent  upon  three  circumstances,  vi£«  t  their  width,  the  kind  and 
condition  of  their  pavement,  and  their  cleanliness.  On  the  seonr 
of  width  there  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  dittrict,  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  two  points  there  is  room  for  coosiderahle 
improvement.  That  cities  with  cobble-stone  pavements  are  less  healthy 
than  those  paved  with  cubical  blocks,  is  a  fact  that  has  long  been  known ^  and 
is  now  uoiversally  couceded,  Tlie  reason  is  obvious  :  the  irregtilar  inter- 
spaces between  the  stones  afford  a  lodgment  to  various  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  which  are  never  reached  by  the  broom  of  the  sweeper, 
and  which,  decomposing  under  the  action  of  the  summer  sun,  gire  origfn 
to  those  poisonous  emanations  that  render  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities 
flo  unwholesome  in  warm  weather.  But  this  is  a  trifitng  evil  in  com- 
parison with  thoge  resulting,  not  firom  any  defect  in  the  paTement,  but 
JTOm  the  accuiunlatioDs  of  filth  reposing  upon  it,  and  due  to  an  utter  want 
of  any  proper  system  of  street  cleaning.  Upon  this  point,  however,  it  ii 
unnecessary  here  to  dilate.  The  effect  of  dirty  streets  upon  the  public 
health  is  too  well  known 5  and  too  often  insisted  upon,  to  need  any  expo- 
sition in  this  report.  It  wiU  suffice  to  »tatc  that  the  largest  number  of 
eases  of  cholera  inlantnm,  cholera  morbus^  and  kindred  disease^  is  alwayi 
found  in  localities  where  the  streets  are  dirtiest, 

Sewebage.^ — The  sewerage  in  this  district  is  defective  both  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  some  of  the  streets  having  none  at  all,  and  the  ieweis 
which  do  not  exist  displaying,  according  to  the  testimony  of  competent 
engineers^  *'  a  sad  want  of  forethought  and  engineering  knowledge*"  lo 
this  respect,  however,  they  do  not  differ  from  sewers  generally  throughout 
the  city.  Eleven  streets  are  sewered  throughout  their  whole  extent; 
five  not  at  all ;  and  the  remainder  only  on  occasional  blocks.  Their 
outlet  is  generally  below  high-water  mark ;  but  to  tliis  there  h  one 
exception  which  is  of  special  interest  as  illustrating  ihc  pcmlcioiis 
infiuence  which  imperfect  or  obstructed  sewerage  may  exercise  upon  Ihd 
public  health.  The  sewer  through  Gansevoort  Street  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  West  Street,  all  the  ground  between  this  street  and  the  river 
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having  been  mado  since  the  sewer  was  bullt^ — moet  of  it,  indeed,  witLin 
the  past  jear. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  sewer,  through  this  newly-made  ground,  an 
irregulaTi  narrow,  open  channel  haa  been  rudely  excaTated,  bj  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  intended  that  the  contents  of  the  sewer  should  reach 
the  river.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the)*^  never  do  wo.  From  the  fall- 
ing m  of  its  sides ,  and  other  like  causes,  this  channel  becomes  constantly 
obfttmcted,  and  the  60 w  of  the  sewage  impeded.  Independent,  however, 
of  any  such  obstruction,  the  result  must  practically  be  the  game ;  for  long 
before  the  contents  of  the  sewer  could  reach  the  water's  edge,  tlieir  fluid 
portion  would  be  absorbed  by  the  loose  ground  beneath,  and  the  solid  resi- 
due he  left  on  the  bottora  and  sides  of  the  cbanneL  And  this  is  precisely 
what  has  been  taking  place  here  for  several  months,  until  this  new  ground 
huB  become  very  thoroughly  saturated. 

Of  the  effect  of  this  slate  of  things  upon  the  public  health  we  may  form 
fiome  notiou  from  the  following  facts :  The  only  square  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  containing  any  dwellings,  is  that  bounded  by  Gansevoort,  West) 
Washington,  and  Horatio  Streets.  Until  within  the  last  year  this  haa 
jttrtly  been  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  city,  old  residents  of 
fiAeen  to  eightceu  years'  standi iig  testifying  to  its  uniform  salubrity. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wm,  C*  Hunter, 
my  attention  was  caUed  to  this  locality  on  account  of  the  unusual  amount 
of  sickncM  that  had  come  to  hU  knowledge  while  in  attendance  upon  some 
patients  in  the  ncigbborbood*  I  at  once  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  square,  examining  every  house,  and  interrogating  every  family  ]  and 
ascertained  that  no  less  than  20  cases  cf  dysentery  and  diarrhaeay  5  0/ 
which  had  terminated  fatalhj^  had  occurred  during  ike  three  wcek^  immed^ 
attly  preciding  my  inspection. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
twenty-two  dwellings  on  thb  square  (a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  00* 
copied  by  a  large  lumber  yard),  and  that  all  these  cases  bad  occurred 
within  a  period  of  about  twenty-one  days,  the  ratio  becomes  appalling. 
How  many  cases  may  have  occurred  subsequently,  I  have  not  sought  to 
asoertain,  my  time  being  fully  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  the  other  parts 
of  mj  district.  But  a  still  more  direct  and  specific  action  of  the  poison 
ouB  emanations  proceeding  from  this  obstructed  sewage,  manifested 
ilaelf  in  the  dwelling  on  the  comer  of  West  and  Ganscvoort  Streets, 
which  is  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  outlet  of  the  sewer*  Hert  I 
learned^  upon  inquiry^  that  typhoid  fever  had  prevailed  almost  cofUinuously 
during  the  preceding  winter^  and  I  found  three  Bevere  cases  of  dysentery  at 
ike  timd  of  my  visit. 
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These  facts  require  no  coinnieiiti 

Squajies. — Tlio  mimber  of  Bqiiareg  in  tUe  Eleventlx  District  ib  84,  of 
which  about  one-half  are  in  a  Yeiy  good  sanitaij  condition,  one-cigl»lh  m 
a  bad  sanitary  conditionj  and  the  remaininji  threes  ighths  intemiediali** 
As  aa  example  of  a  square  in   a  verj  good  sanitary  eoudition  may  be 
mentioned  that  bounded  by  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  Streets,  Sixth  md 
Seventh  Aventies,  while  one  of  a  directly  opposite  character  may  be  fouid 
between  the  same  streets  and  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avennea,     The  circmn- 
stanees  determining  the  sanitajy  condition  of  a  square  depend  mainly  upon 
its  topographical  peculianties,  the  condition  of  its  street^^  its  eeweii^ 
ftud  drainage,  the  kind  and  condition  of  its  dwellings,  the  chara4!ter  of  ita 
population,  its  proximity  to  any  marked  flourc©  of  insalubrity,  etc.    Ii  ii 
with  referenee  to  these  points  that  the  above  dasBiUcation   has  hm 
made» 

FoFULATTON. — ^The  population  of  this  district  probably  coiitaha  » 
larger  proportioD  of  native-bom  residents  than  that  of  any  other  m  tlw 
city,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  except  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  which  wm 
originally  included  in  the  Ninlh-  The  Knickerbocker  element  ia  widely 
diffused,  and  excrcisea  no  small  influence  in  maintaining  the  high  rejja- 
tation  for  salubrity  wliich  the  Ninth  Ward  has  always  enjoyed.  There 
are  very  few  wealthy  families,  and  comparativelt/  few  of  tJie  y^f  poor  or 
vicious*.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  class  of  people,  composed  mainly  of  trades-peoplef 
clerks,  mechanics  of  the  better  claae,  cartmen,  etc. 

BuTLDDtGS. — Of  the  buildings,  the  great  majority  are  dwelling-hoosc^, 
the  chief  exceptions  being  along  the  line  of  the  river,  where  h*on  foundries, 
factories  of  yarious  kinds,  steam  sawmills  and  planing  mills ^  lumber, 
coal,  aad  stone  yards  ^  ete*,  occupy  most  of  the  squares  ^Dting  on  the 
water, 

DwELLiKGS. — The  number  of  dwellings  is  2,205,  of  which  464  may 
be  considered  tenant-houses.  It  Iiaa  been  a  source  of  no  littli*  embarrass- 
ment to  determine  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  private  dwell- 
ings and  tenant-houses  should  be  drawn,  so  gradual  m  the  transition  ih>m 
first-class  private  residences  to  tenements  of  the  lowest  grade.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  teaant^iouses  in  this  ilistrict  were  originally  private 
dwellings  of  a  very  respectable  character,  which  have  gradually  degen- 
erated into  tenements  of  the  worst  description,  because  never  designed  for 
more  than  one  family.  It  is  during  this  state  of  transition,  while  they 
li&Te  ceased  to  be  very  good,  but  are  not  yet  verj'  had,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  dassify  them.  By  tenant-houses  are  meant,  in  the  present  report,  all 
those  originally  designed  as  such^  and  all  others  once  used  as  private 
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dwellings,  but  now  occupied  bj  more  fban  three  familieSp  Tliia  classifi- 
cation is,  of  eour&e,  purely  arbitrury,  and  open  tg  some  objections^  but  I 
have  met  witb  none  belter « 

I*RIVATE  DwELLmGS, — The  private  residences,  of  which  there  ore 
1«72I,  present  the  widest  difflTfoees  in  respect  of  age,  eke,  materials  of 
structure,  aud  other  particularSi  Of  first-class  modem  houses,  ibe  num- 
ber is  comparatiYclj  small ^  by  far  the  larger  proportion  being  two-and-a- 
balf  and  three-story  brick  dwellings,  from  twenty  to  forty  years'  old,  and 
occnpied  more  frequently  by  two  or  three  families  than  by  one.  There  ia 
quite  a  number  of  frame  buildings,  many  of  them  in  an  excellent  state  of 
predervatio&«  All  tbe  dwellings  are  supplied  with  CrotoE'-water,  most 
of  them  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  by  stoves  j  while  about  one-half  have 
drains  connecting  mth  the  sewers.  The  water-closets  are  almost  always 
in  the  yanls. 

TEXiNT-HOTJSES. — The  tenant-houses,  which  coostitute  a  little  more 
tfaati  one-fiflL  of  all  the  dwelliugs,  differ  quite  as  widely  from  each  other 
AB  the  private  residences.     As  already  stated,  at  least  four-fifths  of  them 
arc    private   dwelliags,  in    reduced  circamstances,  and  particularly  ill- 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  uumher  of  families.     The  more  modem 
tenements  are  generally  large  brick  buildings,  four  or  five  stories  bigh^ 
amd  intended  to  accommodate  either  two  or  four  families  on  a  floor,  ac- 
^•orxling  to  tlie  sisse  of  the  lot  or  the  class  of  tenants  for  whom  they  are 
designed^     Each  family  has  usually  one  room  and  bedroom,  somctimeH  a 
j^oom  and  two  bedrooms,  and  occasionally  only  a  single  room.    These 
rooms  vary  in  sisie  in  different  houses,  biit  the  following  measurements 
znay  be  taken  as  a  fair  average :  The  main  room  12  feet  in  width  by  15 
in  length,  and  8  or  9  in  height.     The  bedrooms  of  the  same  height,  aad 
about  7  X  9  in  the  other  measurements.     The  sleeping-rooms  are  very 
commonly  wliat  are  caDed  *'  dark  bethxwms,"  *.  c,  rooms  without  any 
windows  opening  e3:temal3y,  and  consequently  badly  liglited,  and  very  im- 
perfectly ventilated.     There   is  generally  a  supply  of  Crot on- water  on 
each  floor,  sometimes  in  the  apartments,  but  more  frequently  in  the  balls, 
with  drains  for  the  waste  water  connecting  with  tlic  sewers.     The  water- 
closets  are  almost  iavariably  in  the  yards,  frequently  inadequate,  and 
P^*-*™,only  quite  filtliy.     The  cellars  generally  contain  the  coal-bins  and 
houses.      The  garbage    is    left   on     the    sidewalk    for    collection, 
imes  iu  a  common  garbage-box,  but  in  this  district  much  more  fre- 
ly  in  vessels  or  bo:xes  belonging  to  the  different  families. 
>  illustrate  the  most  favorable  features  of  any  of  the  tenant-houses 
I  have  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  for  commendation  a  most 
laudable  example  of  what  is  practicable  and  entirely  successful  as  an  im* 
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provement  in  an  ordinaiy  tenant-house ,  the  following  diagram  and  nattf 
are  copied  from  mj  Record  of  Inspect ione  : 

NOi  89  Perry  Street  is  a  large  Bridt 
building,  28  feet  in  width ,  5  storied  m 
height  (each  stoiy  averagiiig  nearlj  10 
feet  between  eeilinga),  and  acoomittO' 
dating  20  families  (4  families  oq  a 
floor) .  ^otwithfltan  ding  the  large  num- 
ber of  families  occupying  the  house,  it 
is  so  much  superior,  in  some  of  Its 
features,  to  other  tcnant-hoiiAes,  that  I 
have  tliotight  it  worthy  of  apecial  de- 
scription. 

The  accompaaying  diagram  is  ^ 
signed  to  show  the  airangement  of  the 
roomB  on  each  floor,  and  puHieukriy 
the  means  resorted  to  for  seeuring  i(<t«r 
ventilation  than  usnaL      Bach  hssSij 
has  three  rooms  (marked  in  the  di- 
gram SDK):  S  is  a  targe  sitting  or 
living-room  ^  D  is  a  bedroom  or  dormi- 
tory I  and  K  the  kitchen.     The  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen  have  each  an  ind^ 
pendent  entrance   into  tlie  main  LaII. 
The  bedrooms  are  reached  either  through 
the  sitting-rooms  or  kitchens*       -     *    . 
Every  apartment  has  a  window  op  win- 
dows directly  to  the  cxterual  air,      ,    - 
BB    eittsuff-BiMniia,  There  is  a  supply  of  Croton-water 

D  D  ix^itoriea.  m  every  kitchen^  with  good  drainage. 

There  is  no  garbage-box,  each  family  delivers  over  to  the  collector  its  own 
garbage,  so  that  the  street  in  front  of  this  liouse  is  as  clean  as  before  any 
private  dwelling.  The  halls  are  kept  clean  by  a  woman  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  landlord*  The  families  are  all  of  a  good  charueter,  and 
their  rooms  are  generally  comfortably  furnished  and  weU  kept.  This 
house,  as  might  be  expected,  has  heen  very  free  from  sickneu** 

Nearly  one-fiith  of  all  the  tenements  are  rear  bnildings^  some  of  them 
of  the  lowest  grade.  They  are  generally  contracted  In  size,  very  imper* 
fectly  ventilated,  shut  out  in  a  great  measure  from  the  reach  of  the  ftU3a* 

•  Copied  from  pegca  70  and  VI  of  tiie  ImpccUir's  Swiituj  Beeopd  of  t^«  Elet^ih 
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B^t,  and  commonly  an  obstruction  to  light  and  ventilation  io  tho  front 
baildings.  The  interval  between  the  fro  at  and  rear  house  h  frequently 
00  email,  and  aometimes  ao  completely  enclosed  on  all  ita  sides  by  the  adja- 
cent hous€8,  as  to  constitute  a  mere  well-hole.  A  very  fair  illustration 
of  this  may  be  seen  at  No*  98  Ilammoud  Street.  But  the  worst  tbature  of 
all  in  connection  wrth  tenant-houfies  is  one  less  frequently  met  with  m  thoB6 
of  modem  construction  than  in  dwellings  once  private,  hut  now  occupied 
by  seven  or  eight  families ;  I  allude  to  the  oecupancy  of  low  and  damp 
cellars.  At  Nos.  137t  189i  141,  and  143  Hammond  Street^  and  aluo  at 
No.  738  Washington  Street,  are  inhabited  cellars,  the  ceilinga  of  which 
are  below  the  level  of  the  street,  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
always  damp  and  dismal.  Three  of  them  are  flooded  at  every  heavy 
rain,  aad  require  to  be  baled  out.  They  are  let  at  a  somewhat  smaller 
rent  than  is  asked  for  apartmeutB  on  an  upper  floor,  and  are  rented  by  those 
to  whom  poverty  leaves  no  choice.     They  are  rarely  vacant, 

Tenant^houses  differ  much  in  the  character  of  their  population  and  in 
their  cleanliness,  the  moat  striking  contrasts  in  these  respects  being  ob- 
Bcrved  among  those  of  equal  pretensions  in  other  particulars.  On  the 
eomer  of  Tliirteenth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  is  a  large  tenement 
containiiig  23  families,  the  halls  of  which  are  never  swept  or  other^ 
wise  cleaned  from  one  cud  of  the  year  to  the  other,  A  like  condition 
exists  abo  at  No.  4  Horatio  Street,  and  Nos.  125  and  127  Greenwich 
Avenue,  where  18  families  are  accommodated  (?)  in  each  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  No.  89  Perry  Street  we  have  seen  a  large  tenement, 
containing  20  families,  in  which  the  halls  as  well  as  the  apartmenta 
arc  kept  as  clean  as  in  many  private  dwellings.  Other  things  being 
equal,  houses  differing  so  widely  in  point  of  cleauliuesa,  must  differ  in  a 
corresponding  degree  in  their  sanitary  condition. 

DRDfKOfG-Snops, — The  number  of  drinking-shops  in  the  Eleventh 
District  is  83,  besides  73  liquor-seUing  groceries,  making  a  total  of  156 
places  where  liquors  are  retailed.  The  free  nse  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
Qflpecially  of  such  a  quality  as  is  sold  in  these  stores,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
OQie  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disease  existing  among  us.  Being  in 
tlie  highest  degree  a  predisposing  as  well  as  an  exciting  cause  of  ditease, 
it  is  justly  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  mortality  ascribed  to  other 
causes. 
'  Si^AcaHTERp^HousES, — Of  slaughtar-houflefl  ther^  are  12,  about  one- 
half  of  which  are  situated  on  the  squares  fronting  on  the  river,  and  not  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  dwelling.  They  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, and  probably  as  well  kept  as  is  practicable  ;  nevertheless  they  are 
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ineritablj  a  numance  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  sLoutd  be  proTided 
for  by  some  special  municipal  legislation » 

Gabbage*Box£3. — The  onlj  other  nuisance  to  which  I  wonM  ouJu 
allusiOD  in  thi^  place  Is  one  that  has  already  been  made  a  subject  of  fp&* 
cial  report  by  the  eorps  of  Sanitary  Iiispectora^  and  might,  therelbf«, 
eicape  further  notice  if  attention  were  not  again  direeled  to  it  In  the 
final  reports*  I  refer  to  garbage-boxes*  In  front  of  many  of  the  large 
teuant-houscs  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  huge  wooden  Imum 
for  the  reception  of  aU  the  ashes,  garbage,  etc.,  of  the  bgotb  of  fa; 
within.  Not  unirequcnlly  one  box  does  double  duty  in  this  respect,  i 
outf  Iiowever,  being  always  of  double  size.  It  is  invariably  the  eade  1 
where  these  boxea  exists  the  streets  are  in  a  filthy  condition. 

PlOETAiLDia  Diseases. — The  diseases  that  have  chiefly  prevailed  dor- 
ing  the  past  season  are  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  in- 
fantom,  and  the  exanthcmatous  fevers*  They  were  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  more  crowded  and  insalubrious  quarters.  Typhus  lad 
typhoid  fevers  were  met  with  iB  only  tliree  or  four  localities,  aa^  for  in- 
stance, at  Fifteenth  aud  Little  Twelfth  Streets,  No,  148  West  Teutb 
Street  J  and  on  the  comer  of  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  Tbey  seldom 
preTail  to  any  coBsiderablo  extent  in  this  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  existoace  of  many  localities  iu  a  bad  sanitary  coa- 
dition,  the  Ninth  Ward,  next  to  the  Fifteenth,  is  the  healthiest  in  tlie  dty. 
It  has  been  a  very  common  experience  with  me  in  the  couii^e  of  tlits  iu- 
spectlou  to  find  *■'-  iDsalubrious  quarters  where  the  constant  sieknesa  rate 
has  been  slight,"  and  I  have  generally  explained  the  fact  on  the  ground 
that  in  this  district  tliese  quarters  are  usually  isolated,  having  surround- 
ings of  a  good  character,  which  by  a  sort  of  dilutmg  agency  exercise  a 
protective  iDfluence  over  them.  In  other  words,  their  evils  are  not  eo-n^ 
centraUd  as  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  The  proximity,  too,  of  th©  worst 
localides  to  the  river^  whereby  ^^J  receive  a  lai^ger  supply  of  fresh  air 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  is  likewise  a  source  of  protectioD. 

Remedial  Measures. — Having  now  considered  the  varioiis  points 
to  which  atteation  was  given  in  this  inspection,  it  only  remains  to  suggest 
as  briefly  as  possible  some  reme<lial  measurea  applicable  to  the  differem 
cases: 

1,  There  should  bo  a  more  general  and  more  perfect  system  of 
sewerage. 

2.  The  streets  should  be  paved  with  cubical  blocks  lu  place  of  cobble 
stones,  and  some  effi^tnt  mean^i  adopted  for  ketping  them  ckan. 

3-  The  whole  system  of  garbagc-boxe^  should  be  abolished  as  onty 
tending  to  aggravate  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  remedy* 
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4,  Tenaut^liou&es  sliould  be  constmctcil  witli  special  refercDce  to  per* 
feet  TcntHation,  free  aecesa  of  the  sunUghtj  proper  dminage,  aad  well- 
derUed  and  well-kept  watei^cloeets.  If  possible^  aome  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  present  the  overcrowdiitg  to  which  nearlj  all  tenements  are 
liable, 

5.  The  erection  of  rear  tenements  on  ordinary-sized  lots  should  be 
prohibited  by  law* 

6«  Greater  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  feTcre  pcnaltJes  enforced  for  the  Tending  of  adulterated  liquors, 

?•  Slaughter-houses  should  not  be  tolerat^cd  in  densely-populated 
districts* 

8-  The  preserration  of  a  good  sanitary  condition  in  this,  or  any  other 
diftrict^  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  a  properly  qualified  inspector^ 
liiveatod  with  power  to  enforce  such  measures  as  may  ho  needftd.  Tlie 
foregoing  are  the  principal  remedies  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  these  subjects.    The  following  is  a  brief  summary : 

SitmmajiTh. — Total  number  of  squares , , , _..*.-..  84 

'*  dwelling-houses, , 2,205 

"  tenant         »      , ,  484 

"  rear             **       ,  .\  . ,  83 

"  liquor  stores 83 

*'  liquor-seUing  groceries „  , ,  *  73 

"  slaughter-houses, 12 

'*  livery  stables, , , , 6 

"  churches , , 13 

^^  school  cdlQces ,  5 
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EXTLAilATION  OP  FIOUnES,  XTH 
The  mtemipted  Uoes  in  streeta  ......  Kjpresont  the  Sewera. 

Tbo  letter  a  U  on  the  lice  of  a  main  acwer  that  connects  with  the  S<^w«r  in  Second  Artsxtt. 

The  letter  A  "  "  **         connecte  with  the  Sewer  b  Ar^ne  CL 

The  letter  e  "  "  **         opens  in  the  East  RiTer. 

The  letter  i  "  "  "  "  ^* 

The  letter  e  **  *'  >*  to  E.  Houston  Street,  tod  opoii  in  the  &st  Bif« 

The  letter/  "  **  *'  thst  connecta  on  Ihe  eaet  with  the  Enst  Riw,  an 

from  Broadway  westward,  aonth  to  Canal  Street  and  the  Korth  River. 

The  letter  g  U  on  the  line  of  s^wDf  that  empties  at  foot  of  Oarkson  Btroot^  Hortli  Eivtf^ 

The  bliK^k  pQlota  within  the  sqnareii  indicate  the  position  of  the  flewer  cnlTerts* 

The  numbers  at  the  street  biorseetions  bdicate  the  elevation  of  the  etreet  at  thai 

ibo^e  tide-lereL 

The  nnmbera  wHhin  the  sqaarra  represent  the  street  numbers  of  the  comer  li0aM«. 
The  oonfigiimtioii  of  hUk^  vti'eatns,  etc.,  illimtrates  the  pritniliTe  topography. 


ToPOGRAPHT, — The  original  aurface  was  rolling  and  ooTered  prmc^ 
pally  by  farms,  A  '*  Saudj  Hill "  extended  from  near  the  junction  of 
FiHh  Avenue  and  Waverlej  Place  eastwartl  to  the  Bowerj',  and  there 
a  smaller  one  near  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street*  Art  Street  (which 
was  the  continuation  of  Astor  Flace  into  Waverlcy,  aa  far  aa  near  Mac- 
dougal  Street,  where  it  joined  Greenwich  Lane)  took  its  name  of  "  Sandy 
Lane''  from  the  first  of  these  hUls,  There  was  also  a  deep  dry  valley 
extending  from  Fourth  to  Houston  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Woos- 
ter,  and  the  banks  were  high  along  the  upper  portion  of  Minetta  Creek, 
The  highest  street  comers  in  the  district  are  at  the  junction  o(  Elizabeth 
and  Houston  Streets ;  the  lowest,  West  Washington  Place  and  Sixth 
Avenue^  being  respectively  45  feet  11  inches  and  14  feet  &  inches  above 
tide  level. 

The  stream,  Minetta  Creekj  traversed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ward,  and  arose  by  on  eastern  branch  in  Fifth  Avenue,  be- 
tween Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Streets,  and  by  a  western,  in  Sixth 
Avenue  nearly  opposite  the  northeasterly  comer  of  Sixteenth  Street, 
The  western  branch  took  a  southeasterly  course  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  Ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  receiving  two  small  brandies  in  the 
square  now  lying  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  Fifth  and  Siith 
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Avemies*  Continuing  ite  course  *as  far  aa  Eighth  Street,  it  turned  in  a 
iouthwestarly  directioDi  aud  erossmg  Wftshiugtoti  Square,  passcMl  thfOQgb 
or  very  near  to  Minetta  Street,  emptying  at  last  into  the  North  Rivera  near 
the  junction  of  Washington  and  Haraersley  Streets*  The  lower  portioa 
of  the  creek  was  also  termed  Besta?er*i  Killitje. 

Tlie  eastern  hraneh  pursued  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  University  Flace^  then  curving 
to  til e  southwest,  it  crossed  tlie  j auction  of  Twelfth  Street  and  Fifth  At- 
enue,  and  emptied  into  the  western  hranch  at  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
lower  Bide  of  Twelfth  Street,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  This  stream,  and  the  springs  whicli  supplied 
it,  have  been  occasionally  the  cause  of  many  damp  and  wet  cellajs,  1 
this  evil  has  bean  remedied  to  a  great  ej:tent  by  the  mw%m  m  the 
streets* 

The  soil  of  the  district  is  drift  or  diluvium  }  gneiss  rock  over  j 
lying  beneath  it  at  variable  deptha.*  In  Thirteenth  Street^  a  few  feet 
east  of  Broadway,  gneiss  was  found  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  beneatJn  Ihe 
surface,  while  a  (aw  rods  west  of  Broadway  it  lay  about  3  feet  beoeatlt 
the  surface,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  junction  of  Broadivay  and 
Bleecker  Streets  the  gneiss  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  42  feet.  In  Blecck-* 
er  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Mercer,  after  passing  through  500  ML 
of  gneiss  rock,  granite  was  found.  Hence  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
elevation  of  its  surface  coEStitute  topographical  conditions  which  are^  on 
the  whole,  r^ry  favorable  to  the  public  health. 

Stheets, — ^This  district  is  traversed  by  34  streets,  including  those  sur- 
rounding iU  which  for  the  most  part  run  nearly  north  and  south,  cast  and 
west,  and  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  cross  streets  slope  mainly 
toward  the  wcaU  while  the  majority  of  those  running  north  and  south 
might  almost  be  termed  undulating,  24  of  them  have  the  cobble^^tone 
pavement,  1  the  Buss,  3  the  Belgian,  and  7  are  paved  partly  with  the 
Belgian  and  partly  with  cobble-stonea* 

Pavements ,^ — ^The  general  surface  is  too  uneven  for  rapid  and  thorough 
drainage*  In  many  of  the  streets,  especially  those  which  have  the  cob* 
ble^one  pavement,  hirge  and  email  basins  are  found,  caused  by  the  de- 
pr&asion  of  some  of  the  stones,  and  these  hold  the  surface-water  until  it 
evaporates  or  Is  absorbed  by  the  soiL  One  disadvantage  of  the  cobble- 
stone pavement  is  the  fact  that,  &om  its  unevenness  it  is  cleaned  with  dif- 


•  J>ri(t  eoTuii^ta  of  eaod,  grsTel^  day,  pebbl*!*,  twuldera,  blocku,  and  Lrregular 
of  various  mineralogi^  cbartict«ts,  which  Kre  detined  from  the  dbrnt^^gmtioo  or  bftAkUig 
up  of  the  itiifK>Tfldal  or  exposed  portion  of  the  ppe¥ioualj?-« listing  rocks,     Tfa«e  ( 
CCS  &rc  lometimes  united  hj  afgitUdoua  ccmcat,  imd  m  that  fonn  tenued  Hsfil>p«D» 
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ficnlty,  and  evaporfttion  goes  on  much  more  slowly  than  from  a  smoother 
gurfot'ei  The  Russ  is  the  most  eYen  and  enduj'ing,  but  h  hard  and  slip- 
peiy^  Durtog  the  year  a  large  number  of  horses  is  iDJured  by  falls  upon 
it,  and  accidents  also  happen  to  equeatrians*  On  the  whole,  the  trap-block 
presenta  advantages  over  any  other  pavemeat  in  the  district,  but  is  not 
without  objections,  since  it,  like  the  cobble-stone,  is  liable  to  become  very 
uneven,  while  the  spaces  between  the  separate  stones  soon  become  filled 
with  street  soil  and  are  cleaned  with  ditHeulty.  There  are  no  streets  in 
the  district  which  are  kept  as  clean  as  thej  should  he,  with  the  exception 
of  til  at  part  of  Tenth  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  which  is 
cleaned  by  private  contract.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  dirtier  streets 
in  thiA  ward  than  Mott,  between  Bleecker  and  Houston. 

Very  many  of  the  gutters  are  dirty,  and  often  contain  stagnant  water. 
In  one  locality  it  is  almost  always  present,  and  in  another  there  was,  but 
a  few  weeks  ^ince,  stagnaxit  water  covered  with  a  green  vegetable  growth. 
Various  articles  are  also  found  ia  the  gutters,  such  as  mud,  leaves,  par- 
ing etones,  railroad  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of  mbhish.  This  evil  of 
Sti^naiit  water  depends  mainly  on  the  irregular  grading  of  the  gutters 
mnA  their  need  of  repairs ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  such  pools  are  manu- 
factories of  invisible  but  most  unwholesome  miasmata. 

Streets  will  have  the  least  injurious  influence  upon  the  public  health 
when  clean,  dry,  wide,  and  running  in  such  directions  as  to  catch  the 
prevailing  wintls.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  unhealtbfulness  of 
dirty  streets,  it  must  be  remembered  that  street  dirt  is  composed  to  a 
great  extent  of  organic  matter-  Under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  this  matter  is  constantly  undergoing  decomposition. 
Whenever  organic  material  passes  through  such  transformatiouB,  erypto- 
gamic  vegetables  are  produced,  which,  although  only  visible  by  the  mi- 
croscope, are  supposed  to  exert  a  marked  agency  in  the  development  and 
propagation  of  epidemic  disease.  They  are  not  found  in  the  pure  air  of 
high  mountains,  but  eadst  in  great  numbers  in  that  of  large  cities.  ^  That  the 
cause  of  contagion  is  in  some  instances  material,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
during  an  epidemic  of  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Eiselt,  of  Copenhagen,  discovered 
imaU  cells  like  those  of  pus  in  the  air  of  a  ward  where  this  malady  ex- 
isted, and  that  this  cause  is  sometimes  of  a  vegetable  nature  appears  from 
various  experiments  of  scientific  men,  among  others  M-  Lemaire,  who 
hii3  recentiy  succeeded  in  producing  Favus  by  means  of  the  parasite  which 
ftccompaniea  that  malady.  Hay  lever  also  furnishes  a  familiar  instance 
of  disease  produced  by  vegetable  emanations. 

It  seems,  then,  highly  probable  that  many  of  "the  infections  that  the 
mm  sucks  up"  are  actual  matter,  and  that  there  exists  an  antagonism  bo- 
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tween  humao  health  and  certain  forms  of  minute  vegetable  lif^i  which  re* 
suit  from  organic  deeompoiition.  Such  geroaB  are  produced  during  warn 
weather,  in  the  dirty  streets  of  a  large  city,  upon  a  vast  scale.  Eitmmip 
ing  Ihe  area  of  the  streets  in  Oie  Twelfth  Dbtrict  at  OQe^fiflh  of  the  en- 
tire surface,  and  we  have  a  hot-hed  for  the  production  of  noxioua  vegit^ 
miasms  that  ib  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  Washington  Square, 

Hence  it  19  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  quantity  of  street  dirt 
should  be  reduced  by  careful  sweeping  to  its  mini  mum.  As  moisture  alio 
favors  the  production  of  organic  changes,  streets  should  be  kept  so  deia 
as  to  require  but  little  sprinkling,  sint^e  this,  in  the  opioion  of  some  of 
our  most  prominent  physicians,  only  lays  a  dust  which  should  be  curried 
out  of  the  city,  iujiteafl  of  being  left  to  form  one  of  the  materials  for  tiifl 
generation  of  malaria.  The  sharper  particles  of  dugit  are  also  injuriotu  lo 
those  aufiering  from  weak  eyes  or  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Seweeage. — Of  the  74  blocks  contained  in  this  distrit?t^  32  have  i 
public  sewer  on  each  side  ;  29,  one  on  three  \  and  13  have  one  on  two  aldei. 
There  is  no  square  entirely  unprovided.  The  drainage  of  Fifth  Aveaoe 
and  University  Place  i^,  with  the  exception  of  the  square  between  Teatfa 
and  Eleventh  Street-a^  accomplished  by  the  sewers  in  the  cross  sireelii 
The  sewers  are  of  brick,  arched,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  the 
long  diameter  being  something  less  than  the  transverse.  They  reerife 
the  surface-water  through  the  culverts  (there  are  138)  ^  which  are  ususBj 
placed  near  the  street  comers.* 

The  number  of  culverts  varies  in  different  squares.  In  pFOportion  if 
houses  are  well  drained  from  within,  they  are  of  less  nm^  and  theii-  mmF 
ber  might  be  considerably  diminiahed*  While  there  is  no  law,  howefer« 
obliging  landlords  to  connect  their  houses  with  the  public  iewer,  there 
will  always  be  much  dirty  water  thrown  into  the  streets  in  tenant  di^ 
tricts.  An  objection  to  these  culverts  is,  that  they  are  outlets  of  mi**™^ 
tic  exlialations. 

The  drainage  of  the  district  is  only  comparatively  good»  l^lost  of  it  is 
accomplished  by  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Clarkson  Street  sewers,  Th«t 
from  a  part  of  the  lower  row  of  squares  passes  into  the  Canal  Htn^ct 
sewer,  and  a  portion  of  the  sewage  on  the  east  side  empties  into  the 
Fourteenth,  Seventh,  Fourth,  and  East  Houston  Street  sewers. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  emanations  trom  sewers  are  e^ctr^nwly 
injurious  to  health,  while  no  one  donbta  that  a  well-drained  soil  b  more 
healthful  than  one  containing  moisture.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  among 
the  better  classes  of  society  to  meet  with  cases  of  low,  protracted  diaeaae, 
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Oftiiae<i  hj  a  break  in  a  wjiste-pipe  which  produced  a  ^^  bad  smell  m  the 
house/*  Experiments  on  the  lower  animaU  have  shown  that  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  fi^om  8ewers,  they  manifest  a  hot  skiD,  quick  pulse,  and 
diarrbceaf  symptomi  which  are  sim^ilar  to  those  luet  with  among  human 
beings  who  arc  crowded  into  badlj-ventilated  rooms.  The  statistics  of 
Salisbniy,  EnghLnrl,  ehow  that  before  the  drainage  of  the  town,  the  mor- 
tality was  20  in  1,000,  since,  within  nine  years,  the  mortality  has  fallen 
to  13  in  1,OOQ»  '*  For  nine  years  previous  to  the  new  drainage,  the  births 
were  2,470,  and  the  deaths  2,226,  giving^  a  majority  of  244*  For  nine 
years  since  the  sanitary  arrangements^  the  births  haye  been  2^624,  and  the 
deaths  1,695,  giving  a  majority  of  929.  The  deaths  from  consumption,  a 
disease  which  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent  in  Salisbury,  for  seven  years 
before  the  drainage,  were  286,  and  for  seveo  years  since  have  been  143, 
being  a  decrease  of  one-half »"  A  distinguished  English  engineer  •  has 
also  stated  that  ^^  the  death  rates  of  JLtondon  diminished  just  in  proportion 
to  the  abolition  of  sinks  and  cesspools,  and  completeness  of  sewage 
drainage/' 

S<jUAB£S. — There  are  73  occupied  squares  in  the  Twelfth  District, 
one  of  the  entire  number  being  used  as  a  park.  Of  these,  45  may  be 
claused  as  in  a  good,  7  in  a  bad,  and  21  in  a  mixed  sanitary  condition. 
From  tills,  it  is  endent  that  the  majority  of  the  population  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air,  light,  and  tolerably  clean  streets* 

Squares  will  be  insalubrious  in  proportioti  as  they  are  crowded,  badly 
^ined,  surrounded  by  dirty  streets,  or  occupied  by  nuisances.  Some  of 
those  squares  which  are  in  a  mixed  sanitary  condition,  offer  many  points 
of  intoreet*  In  them,  the  child  of  wealthy  parents  may  hear  from  his 
comfortable  bed  the  cries  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  in  the  dampness  and 
darkness  of  the  tenant-house*  The  air  of  such  neighborhoods  is  infected, 
and  the  occupants  of  the  better  class  houses  arc  living  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant exposure  to  some  of  those  contagious  diseases  so  often  prevalent  in 
tesiantHlwellings.  It  is  not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich  who  should  be  in* 
terested  in  the  sanitary  coudition  of  the  city,  for  diseases  are  often  raging 
witliin  a  stone^s  toss  of  their  houses,  which  if  known  would  fill  them  with 
anxiety.  A  short  time  since  small-pox  existed  in  a  tenant^houee  in  this 
district,  which  Btood  at  the  end  of  the  yard  of  one  among  a  row  of  better 
daas  houses* 

Aa  on  instance  of  a  square  in  a  mixed  sanitary  coodilion,  take  one 
from  the  record-book  in  which  there  are  of  dwelling-houses  47,  Rather 
mor^  than  120  families  ore  contained  in  19  of  these  houses;  and  estimat- 
ing 4  to  each  family,  we  should  have  a  population  of  480  souls  living  in 

■  Robert  Rawliasenj  Esq. 
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Vfhai  might  be  termed  a  comer  of  the  square.  The  remaining  2C  dwel]^ 
ings  contain,  on  an  average,  about  7  persons  to  each  house,  or  168  for  the 
remnlnder  of  the  square.  These  latter  are  constantly  exposed  to  die  es' 
halations  aad  diseases  which  are  the  accoinpamment  of  the  more  crowded 
neighborhood* 

PopULATiOK, — Most  of  the  population  of  this  diatrict  is  Datiye-lioni^ 
and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  foreigners  and  ne^oes.  The  ecnsofcf 
1860  gives  the  foUowing  result : 


Population  of  ^  Fi/ttenih  Ward. 

IMei,      12,429      -,.-,..      332         

Females,  14,380      446         


Total,  26,809 


778 


12,741 
27,^7 


The  stjle  of  living  in  this  population,  presents  every  varieiy  from  lux- 
ury to  poverty,  and  almost  every  branch  of  mdustry  is  represented*  A 
calculation  gives  about  70  square  feet  as  the  ground  area  for  each  pcrsoSf 
exclusive  of  the  area  of  the  streets.  As,  however,  some  of  the  tenant  popit 
lation  have  but  15  square  feet  of  ground  area,  the  total  is  very  UMcqaaMj 
divided.  It  is  the  healtliiest  wurd  in  the  city,  having  a  mortality  of 
rather  less  than  1  in  60  \  and  it  may  EOt  be  out  of  place  to  state^  that  ia 
the  recent  municipal  election,  it  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  refonn. 
It  is  a  district  of  strong  contrasts,  where  the  rich  and  poor^  healtbj 
and  sick,  meet  together,  where  better  class  houses  are  every  yell 
becoming  metamoi^hosed  into  tenant-dwellings,  and  where  the  grentut 
refinement  and  most  stolid  intiiffereace  are  fouBd  respectively  In  th*s  tarn- 
(don  and  the  cellar. 

BoiLBEKGS. — There  are  3,806  of  all  kinds  of  buildiiiga  which  are 
whoUy  or  partially  occupied,  as  follows  : 

Better  class  dwellings,        •             ,             ,  •             l,8d0 

Tenant-houses  containing  tliree  or  more  fatniliei,  •         198 

Dwellings  resembling  tenant-houses ^            .  .               190 

Stores  on  Broadway,  2  sides,   .             .             •  .212 

"      "   Fourth  Avenue  and  Bowery,  1  side,  .               129 

"      "    Sixth  Avenue,  1  side,            ,             *  ,           94 

'*      ''   Bleecker  Street,  2  sides, ,             .  .                 73 

Drug  stores,   ^.             .             .             .             *  ,16 

Groceries,               «             ,             .             »  .                49 

Shanties,          ,,.*,*  4 

Gambling  saloons,  ^             *             •             •  *                 17 

Coocert  saloons,           .            t            »            •  .            7 
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Brothels  aiid  asaignatioD  houses, 

Livery  stables,  *  , 

PriTata  stables  and  stalls^  • 

Drinking  shops  ^  • 

Lager  bier  saloons, 

Policy  shops,   * 

Station  house, 

HoleLs. 

Theatres,    ^  ,  * 

Pablic  schools, 

Public  library  buildings,     • 

Theological  Bemioary,  , 

Churches,  .  .  , 

Synagogue,     , 

Half-Orphan  asylum, 
*  Asylum  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Slaughter-house,    . 

Soap  and  candle  factory. 

Markets,    . 
I  Engine-houses,  •■ 

Factories,  - 

'  Home  for  young  women  and  children, 

Better  Class  Residences. — Of  the  various  dwellings,  1,380  are  in- 
elnded  under  better  class  residences.  These  vary  much  in  character,  but 
'there  arc  few  which  cannot  be  termed  comfortable,  and  many  are  lux^ 
nrious.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  there 
are  so  many  handsome  private  residences  as  New  York,  and  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  this  district.  Those  iu  the  tipper  por^ 
tion  are  mostly  new,  built  of  brick  or  brick  with  facings  of  brown  sand- 
Btone,  are  s^pacious,  well  drained,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  Croton-water, 
They  are  heatc*l  by  stoves,  grates,  or  fnmnces,  in  which  soft  or  hard  coal 
is  bnmed^  Unfortunately  the  supply  of  water  is  still  deficient,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  although  there  is  enough  in  the  reservoirs, 
the  supply  pipes  or  mains  are  not  snlHciently  numerous.  A  bath-room 
mii4  water-closet  are  considered  esj^ential  to  every  honse.  The  garbage  is 
kept  in  an  "  ash-barrel/'  and  removed  by  the  Htreet-cafts,  Sometimes  a 
delay  occurs  in  the  removal,  and  then  quite  an  offensive  smeU  is  produced. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  improved  modes  of  ventilation  as  at  present  under- 
stood have  not  beeo  specially  considered  in  the  construction  of  these 
houses,  and  they  are  often  kept  too  warm  in  winter*  Bad  odors  occasion- 
mJly  occur  in  better  class  residences,  as  a  consequence  of  the  traps  being 
too  aliftUow* 


I 


IM 


TKXAjrr-HooBBS.— 197  teomft^MMiieB  contaa  S  or 
diffsivnt  dunficatioii  would,  bowercpr, 
fiir  inci«Hng  small  houseB,  whidi  lesemifaier 
ground  ftxea  and  cable  air-^aoeyOontamiiigQiiljrtwo 
daas  boufles  wludi  are  kl  out  lij  rooms  to  a 
we  lia;?e  SSS  dwdfings  which  m^lit  fiuity  be 

The  197  tenant-houses  contain  1^96  fiuaulies  or  4,SI0 
eeDar  population  oi  51  fiuniHes  or  234  persons.    Of 
18  houses  ocmtained  8  finnilifs. 
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The  means  of  escape  from  fire  was  good  in  118,  bad  in  79. 

There  were  sewers  for  124,  none  for  73. 

In  8  cellars  each  person  had,  of  cubic  air-space  from 

200  to    400  square  ftet 
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In  the  rooms  above  the  cellar  each  person  in 
10  families  had  of  cubic  air-space  from  200  to    400  square  feel 
55        "  "  "        400  "     600  " 

70        "  "  "        600  "     800  " 

28        "  "  "        800  "  1,000  " 

34        "  "  "  over  1,000  " 
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Of  these  tenant-houses  14  are  of  wood,  69  are  rear  buUdinj^'s,  and  25 
I  have  no  rear  windows. 

The  fact  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air-space  is  considered  as  the  least 

I  allowance  necessary  for  e?ery  adult  person,  and  that  residents  in  Urst- 

class  bouses  enjoj  from  2,000  ft^et  upwards,  shows  that  the  majority  of  a 

tenant-pop ulat ion  has  not  the  stimulus  of  fresh  air  to  assist  in  bearing 

theii*  other  surround hig  dist comforts  or  resisting  disease. 

^^       The  relatiTe  sanitary  condition  of  a  good  private  dwelling  and  a 

H  tenani-houeo  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  eomparieoii ; 

H  JLDt^  corered  by  house  iq.  R.|.20  bj4D(3  BLoriea  aTidba6emH),£0  lif  25  (4  stories), 

H  No.  of  inmiitej, .6  persons  (1  foEnllj)^  8  £kmillca  (30  to  40  sotik). 

H  Area,  of  j&rd  itcid  court^ 1!Q  by  SO,  1 2  by  20, 

H  Gnjimd  are«,  each  pcmoa, . . ,  .100  square  feet^  1 S  «quiLre  feet. 

B  fiewerii^. ,...,,,,,.,,,,,  .Draiiia  and  ir&pd^  Nods  or  hjdraat  and  ce^pooL 

Oibie  Air-spo^e,  each  perioiv*itOOO  <mblc  feet^  400  ciibic  fmL 

lightor  dark, l^gbti  I>ark,  in  balk  and  bedfooma. 

Hjipometric  conditions, ...» -Dry,  Damp. 

IT*"^^" ....Tolerttbie,  B.A 

NaisanceSj , . , ,  .«.,,,*,  ^ » « ,Dirtj  atreets,  4  pririefl  in  court 

tiarbagc-box> 
As  an  instaaee  of  the  insalubrious  conditions  under  which  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  live,  may  be  mentioned  three  rows  of  tenant- 
hoiiiea  situated  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  on  a  space  of  8,100 
square  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  three  full  lots  {see  thagram),  which  con- 
taiu  352  person*  Tliis  gives  a  ground  area  of  23  square  feet  to  each  in- 
dividnal^ 

•  Between  tlie  front  and  middle  houses  is  a  space  of  about  bIil  feet,  be^ 
Iween  the  middle  and  rear  one  foot.  The  lower  rooms  of  the  middle  row, 
which  has  five  stories  above  the  basement,  are  very  damp.  The  sun  never 
reaches  them.  Leather  soon  becomes  mouldy  there,  and  witliin  three  feet 
from  each  hall  dwr  are  three  privies. 

In  a  dark  and  damp  cellar,  about  18  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  lived 
a  family  of  7  persons ;    within   the  past  year  2  have  died  of  typhus, 

12  of  smaH-pox^  and  I  has  been  sent  to  the  hoapital  with  erysipelas.  The 
tope  of  the  wiadowB  of  this  abode  are  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  iu 
dtt  court  near  are  several  privies  and  a  rear  tenant-house-  Yet  this  oc- 
curred but  a  short  ULstance  from  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

COUBTS,  Alleys,  Gash  age-Boxes. — In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  tenantrhonaes  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  are  12  garbage-boxes, 
24  courts,  and  D5  alleys  in  tliis  district- 

Some  of  the  garbage-boxes  are  eattremdy  disgusting,  both  in  smell 
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and  appearance.  They  often  remain  unemptied  for  days,  and  this  In  hot 
weather,  and  the  resUilt  is  a  heterogeneous  stew  worthy  of  the  "  deTirs 
kitchen*"  *  These  boxes  uhonld  always  be  provided  with  covers,  emptied 
every  day  in  summer,  and  whitewashed  every  week  on  the  inaidej  uatil 
some  better  method  is  adopted  for  the  disposition  of  garbage, 

Miiny  of  tlie  alleys  are  damp,  and  have  ^mall  gutters  running  through 
them  into  the  street.  Some  of  the  courts  are  also  damp  and  exposed  to 
emauatioBs  from  cesspools. 

Drtnking  Shops,  Saloons,  Bkothels* — There  are  2B4  dram  shops, 
2S  lager  bier  saloons^  17  gambling  saloons,  7  concert  saloons,  7G  brothels 
and  assignation  houses,  and  22  pobVy  shops  in  the  limits  of  this  inspectioo. 

The  drinking  shops  are  of  various  kinds,  and  may  be  divided  into 
'*  bars,"  where  only  liquors  and  scgars  are  sold,  lager  bier  sak>ons,  where 
more  lager  bier  than  strong  liquor  is  consumed^  and  with  less  rapidity. 
Ale-houses  similar  to  lager  bier  saloons,  though  gi^nerally  more  quiet  and 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  character  of  restaurants  \  billiard  rooms,  re^ 
taurants^  concert  saloons,  and  comer  grocer ieB«  Some  of  the  brotheb 
also  have  *^  bars  J' 

DaiVJi-Snops. — The  *'  bars  "  and  comer  groceriei  exert  the  worst  in* 
fiuence  of  all  these  varieties  upon  the  health  of  the  community*  It  is 
I  here  that  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  tippling  are  carried  on,  and  large 
qnantjties  of  str oug  Hquors  hastily  consumed  at  unseasonable  hours.  It 
is  the  custom  with  some  to  drink  ardent  spirits  in  the  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  bracing  up  a  relaxed  nervous  sy:stcml^  and  others  continue  tha 
draughts  throughout  the  day.  This  induces  dyspepsia  or  a  nervous  de- 
pression, wliich  call*  for  the  additional  spur  of  a  temporary  excitement. 
In  this  manner  had  passions  are  aroused,  and  habits  of  inebriety  and  chronic 
aleoholism  very  likely  to  bo  induced.  The  recent  homicide  in  Hudson 
Street  occurred  in  one  of  these  drinking  saloons* 

CORKHK  GnocunrES, — ^The  corner  groceries  are  fonnd  near  the  tenants 
houses.  It  may  be  that  the  depressing  causes  which  exist  in  such  a 
neighborhood  prompt  to  the  use  of  some  *^^  oblivious  antidotes,"  hj  which 
for  a  time  the  rough  edges  of  life  may  be  smoothed  over.  It  may  he,  too, 
that  these  stimulants  exert  a  certain  degree  of  prophylactic  intluenGe,  but 
the  quality  5f  liquor  obtained  in  such  places  is  injurious  to  the  digestive 
organs,  the  brain  becomes  unduly  excited,  and  quarrelling  or  even  murder 
results*  Probably  the  general  health  of  society  would  be  better  without 
ardent  spirits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  cheap  and 
pure  wines  containing  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  eommmiityH. 

'  The  popakr  mme  giveii  to  &  tdpe-tjoUIiig  establlahment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cttj. 
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Brothels. — It  being  for  the  interest  of  the  inmates  of  brothels  to  paj 
sbict  attention  to  neatness  and  personal  cleanHneBS,  these  buiMmga  mt 
not  overcTOvdetL  Thej  vary  in  character  from  the  quiet  assigiuitiofth 
house,  to  the  gaudj  brothel  and  low  resort  of  proatitntion.1  In  some  purte 
of  thiB  district  prostitution  is  carried  on  uoder  the  guise  of  aegar  seiling. 

It  has  oflen  been  urged  that  such  bouses,  and  in  fact  the  whole  taattcr 
of  the  ^*  social  evil,"  should  be  placed  under  legal  and  medical  superviaioD^ 
aa  in  many  other  cities.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  ellieieut  metliod  for 
preserving  society  from  the  ravages  of  a  pernicioiis  and  iuveterate  disease^ 
thus  only  acknowledgiug  what  is  every  day  forced  upon  the  public  nodcej 
while  practically  giving  il  less  encouragemeut  tlian  it  at  present  enjojii 

Stores,  Markets,  etc. — ^Most  of  the  stores  in  this  district  are  on 
Broadway,  the  Bowery,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  Bleecker  Street,  Isx  these 
thoroughfares  there  are  508,  and  in  the  en  J  ire  limits  of  this  survey  tlw 
number  would  rise  to  more  than  600.  There  are  C9  di^ug  stores,  49 
groceries  of  all  kinds,  and  18  markets,  Most  of  the  storea  are  oomiao- 
dious,  and  some  very  spacious  and  elegant.  The  drug  stores  are  mostlj 
of  the  better  class,  and  the  markets  generally  well  kept  private  markets, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  iaBtance  in  this  district  where  poisons  have  beca 
dispeused  by  druggists  without  the  prescriptiou  of  a  physician. 

Factories. — There  are  piano,  cabinet  furniture,  truok,  sewing-mA' 
chine,  chocolate,  carriage,  ornamental  composition,  photographic  mate- 
rials, and  hooi>skirt  manuf victories  in  the  Twelfth  District,  but  ihey  io 
not  at  present  call  for  special  consideration. 

Stables  aisd  8laughxeh-hou3ES, — There  is  1  slaugbter-hou^e  which 
13  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition,  1  soap  and  caudle  factory,  29  livery, 
1  veteriuary,  and  163  private  stables  and  stalls*  The  majority  of  itabli^ 
IS  private,  and  very  many  are  neat  and  most  carefully  kept.  In  some  parts 
of  the  district  the  pavements  in  front  of  them  are,  however,  much  obstructed. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  their  number  is  large,  and  much  originality  b&s 
been  shown  in  providing  for  the  equine  population  of  the  district.  Some- 
times above  grouad,  often  under  ground,  and  again  ia  little  etalls  or 
stables  like  inverted  boxes,  does  this  indispensable  aiuroal  find  shelter. 
The  large  private  stable  in  Amity  Street  near  Woostcr  is  clean  and  wrll 
ventilated,  and  there  are  many  handsome  private  stabks  attached  to  better 
class  houses.  It  is  said  that  horses  in  subterranean  stables  are  delicatei 
take  cold  easily,  and  often  suffer  from  "  scratches," 

Chdbcbes,  IicaTiTUTiONa. — Of  the  16  cbtu*chest  one  is  attended  by 
colored  people }  there  are  3  public  schools,  1  synagogue,  1  half-orphan 
asylum,  1  asylum  for  juvemle  delinquents,  3  public  library  buildings,  1 
temporary  home  for  young  women  and  childreuj  I  theological  seminaryi 
and  I  umversltj. 


» 


In  the  coiistru«^on  of  the  churches  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  special  reference  to  the  improved  methods  of  ventUation,  This  is  com- 
pensated for  to  a  great  eittent  by  high  eeilinga  and  spaciowa  interior* 
During  the  summer  the  heated  air  jfinds  ingress  and  egress  through  tlie 
open  doors  and  wiadows,  but  In  winter  ilia  atmosphere  h  somewhat 
confined. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  ventilation  in  the  public  schools  is  defective 
ginoe  the  demand  for  education  among  all  chissea  h  very  great  i  but  in 
this  district  these  institutions  are  tmder  the  conti^l  of  intelligent  aud 
public  spirited  men,  who  desire  to  remedy  such  evils  as  far  as  possihle. 

The  Half-Orphan  Asylum  and  Aajliim  for  Juvenile  Delinqiionts  are 
not  overcrowded  ;  there  ore  clean  well  ventilated  dormitories  in  the  Half- 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  children  there  is 
excellent. 

The  Home  for  Young  Women  and  Ciiildren  is  simiiar  In  its  good  ob- 
jects, and  conaeetcd  with  the  House  of  Mercy  in  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

Vacant  Lots,  Geave-tabds. — There  la  1  small  grave-yard  and  1 
Jewish  hurjing-ground,  15  vacant  lots  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  and 
1  park  or  Washington  Square. 

This  square,  a  portiou  of  which  was  formerly  Potter's  Field,  contains 
nearly  10  acres.  It  is  used  as  a  playground  and  public  walk,  abo  for 
military  and  police  driUa.  In  summer,  the  trees  which  it  contains  ore  in- 
fested with  worms.  It  is  probable  that  trees  exert  a  purifying  influence 
upon  the  atmosphere,  since  they  exhale  o^one,  that  remarkable  substance 
which  is  now  admitted  to  be  Nature's  great  disinfectant 

This  park  increases  materially  the  amount  of  cubic  air-flpace  in  thie 
portiou  of  the  district. 

PREVAiLraCr  DiSEASESp — Siuc©  tho  Commencement  of  the  snirey, 

rlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera  infantum,  have  pre- 

led  in  the  tenant-houses  of  this  ward.  Six  cases  of  small-pox  occurred 
in  one  of  three  thickly- peopled  rows  of  such  dwellings,  and  the  tUseaso 
was  communicated  to  a  child  living  in  an  adjacent  street,  who  had  been 
playing  in  the  infected  neighborhood.  Seven  cases  of  typhoid  also  occurred 
in  a  court  among  children,  and  this  was  within  a  few  doors  of  better  class 
houses,  A  little  child  also  died  of  scarlet  fever  a  few  months  since  in  a 
better  class  house,  which  was  near  a  tenant  neighborhood,  where  the  same 
disease  had  existed  a  short  time  previously.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  only  a  coincidence. 

There  is  a  great  comparative  indifference  to  contagious  maladies 
among  the  inmates  of  tenant-houses,  and  much  carelessness  as  to  prophy- 
lactic measures  on  the  part  of  landlords.     It  sometimes  happens  that  ten- 
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ants  move  into  rooms  where  gm all-pox  has  raged  but  a  few  weeki  before, 
without  knowing  that  this  disease  has  existed  there,  and  these  rooms  sre 
not  disinfected  during  the  continuance  of  the  maladjr,  or  after  it  has  nm 
its  coune. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  inspection ,» it  was  a  source  of  much  Bar> 
prise  that  so  many  localities  which  ap parent! j  contnined  all  the  elemenU 
for  the  gcueration  of  malaria^  should  be  so  free  from  disease,  Certam 
houses  were  described  as  **  Insalubrious  Quarters)"  in  which  the  oecupacls 
were  nevertheless  comparatively  well*  But  wheu  the  hot  months  e*ijje 
on^  and  the  sun  ealkd  out  the  lurking  miasms,  then  disease  showed  itself 
in  these  poieoned  abodes,  and  the  effect  was  thus  associated  with  ita  emm. 

Most  of  the  complaints  reported  to  the  Association  have  received  the 
attentiori  of  the  Sauitary  Police,  and  there  seems  a  disposition  on  the  pHrt 
of  that  body  to  remedy  existing  evils  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

But  the  present  health  organization  of  the  city  is  inadequate  to  maifK 
tain  a  constant  eiipcrvision,  and  a  more  comprehensive  system  is  oeeisSity^ 
correspond  tng  to  the  advancement  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  the  w&^ 
of  a  large  and  rapidly-growing  city. 

Although  this  district  includes  the  healthiest  ward  in  the  int}\  iti 
sanitary  condition,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  previoua  pages^  is  oo^ 
comparatively  good,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  average  number  of  dbeadet 
and  deaths  which  occur  annually  within  its  limits,  might  be  still  furtto 
reduced.     It  would  be  improved  by 

Necessary  Imtrotements* — 1.  Cleaner  streets  and  gutters;  the 
streets  to  be  kept  constantly  clean  by  men  and  carts  going  through  the  dif- 
ferent streets,  as  is  done  in  other  cities,  instead  of  a  periodical  '^  cleaning 
up,"  - 

2.  A  more  complete  system  of  sewerage,  ^H 

3,  The  erection  of  model  tenant-houses.  And  here  it  is  proper  td^^ 
speak  against  that  indifference  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  which  is  oflen 
observed  among  the  better  class  ;  a  shifting  of  those  reajyonsibilities  which 
always  must  press  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  influential  members  of  a  hirge 
city  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  unless  they  are  wiUing  to 
allow  the  best  iBterests  of  the  city  to  fall  into  unworthy  hands. 

The  tenant-population  ia  deprived  of  light  and  air  because  of  the  want 
of  good  houses  and  not  from  choice,  for  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  model 
lodging-bouses  would  be  easily  filled,  and  that  they  would  prove  remuner* 
ative.  The  effect  of  such  buildings  would  be  seen  in  an  increased  moraliiy 
and  diminiahed  death-rate- 

4,  Liqtiors  should  not  he  sold  without  a  license. 

5.  The  social  evil  should  be  placed  under  legal  and  medical  restraints* 
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6..  It  19  believed  that  tlie  packing  of  el  reel  cars  is  also  a  caose  of  the 
propagation  of  diseaee,  Bince  persons  in  theso  convejanoefi  are  ofteo 
brought  into  very  close  contact  witb  those  suffering  from  contagious  mala^ 
dies,  SeTenty-five  passengers  liave  been  counted  riding  upon  one  street 
i^r  at  the  same  time,  while  there  are  only  seats  for  twenty.  Serious 
iDJarieB  also  sometimes  occur  to  those  getting  on  or  off,  and  one  or  two 
individuals  have  lost  their  lives  by  being  rim  over  during  the  past  year. 

7^  Public  urinals  are  also  necessary  in  large  cities.  As  constructed  in 
Paris  they  disfigure  the  public  thoroughfares  and  offend  public  decency  ; 
but  such  places  might  be  built  in  the  rear  of  small  stores,  thus  removing 
every  objectionable  appearance.  Some  {)oints  in  this  district  suggest  such 
an  improvement. 

It  is  also  a  fair  question  whether  anunals  for  slaughter  should  pass  in 
droves  through  our  principal  streets ,  sometimes  filling  the  air  with  a  dis^ 
agreeable  smell,  injuring  their  meat  in  hot  weather,  and  occasionally  run- 
ning a  muck  through  the  town,  when  thirsty  and  overheated.  Fast 
driving  of  horses,  although  less  frequent  since  the  occurrence  of  fatal  re- 
K    sulld,  has  not  entirely  disappeared, 

I  Is  it  necesaary  to  add,  that  the  care  of  the  public  health  should  be  un- 

I  der  the  supervision  of  a  well-qualiBed  body  of  medical  men,  sufficiently 
^L  numerous  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  aU  sanitary  affairs^  and  associated 
^FlVith  a  police  force  who  could  carry  out  such  sanitary  measures  as  were 
■    necessary  for  the  public  ivelfare. 

It  will  read  strangely  by  and  by  that  for  many  years  the  health  of  the 
dty  was  under  the  control  of  those  who,  in  some  instances,  were  not 
especially  familiar  with  the  law^s  of  health,  and  in  many  quite  ignorant 
of  them*  It  seems  only  natural  that  those  to  whom  society  commits  its 
individual  health,  and  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the  study  oi^  disease, 
would  be  the  most  efficient  guardians  of  the  health  of  a  community. 


K  E  P  O  E  T 
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BooNDABms> — The  Thirteenth  District  camprises  the  wtMem  kaJ^ 
of  the  Seuent^mth  Ward^  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  %  East  FouHeenik 
Street^  eaM  hy  the  First  Avenue^  including  hoth  aides  of  aaid  avenue^  mndk 
hy  Mivington  Street^  and  west  by  the  Bowery* 

ExTSNT  or  Au^A.^ — Measured  throughout  the  exterior  Imea  of  id 
boundaries,  the  area  of  this  district  coTera  8,396,648  square  feet.  Ll  die 
early  histoiy  of  the  city  this  district  was  embraced  in  three  adjacent  f&rmMtM 
The  "  Van  CortJandt  Farm/*  extending  northward  to  the  line  of  HonffUiSi 
Street;  next  the  "Mini home  Farm,"  extending  to  Sixth  Street;  amli 
lastly^  north  of  Sixth  Street  the  '*  Stuyvesant  Farm,"  corered  the  balaaoe 
of  this  district  and  much  more  beyond  it. 

Geologt. — ^The  diluviuio  or  drift  constitutes  the  prinripal  exiemftl 
feature  of  the  geological  formations  here.     Beneath  this  drift  of  silicioiii  <| 
clay,  etc.,  is  the  broad  and  distorted  underlying  rock  of  the  island,  giieia%^ 
and  which  at  the  present  grade  of  the  street?  is  found  at  rarious  places  at 
a  depth  of  about  18  feet  below  the  surface* 

TuPOGRAPBT. — Tbe  whole  district  is  elevated  ground  j  the  chamcter  of 
tlic  soil  is  sandy*  Around  Staoton  and  Rivington  Streets  particularly,  the 
best  saud  for  building  purposes  was  found*  A  lew  lots  have  been  filled  ia 
with  earth  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  only  exception  in  topographical  chap* 
actcr  was  a  marshy  ground  on  the  ^'  Peter  Stuyvesant  Farm,"  which  ex- 
tended from  a  little  below  Thirteenth  Street  to  FourteentJi  Street,  aiMl 
from  First  Avenue  a  little  beyond  the  Second  Avenue*  A  brook  p&eaed 
this  locality  from  west  to  east,  and  finally  emptied  into  the  East  River* 
About  twenty  years  ngo  this  swamp  waa  Med  in  with  earth  for  a  littk 
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lan  10  feet  in  depth.  The  origmftl  elevation  was  her©  10^  feet  j  Rt 
preseut  it  is  21  feet,  and  the  lowest  point  ia  the  district.  Se%^eral  wells 
and  springs  have  exiited  in  different  ports  of  the  diBtrtct,  which  hate  heen 
graduallj  covered.  The  IftSt  wells  were  covered  in  1861,  and  were  situ- 
ated as  follows :  Comer  of  Second  Avenne  and  Fourth  Street,  Second 
Aveaoe  and  Third  Street,  and  First  Avotiuc  and  Sixth  Street. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  district  is  good ;  the  west  side  at  Bowery 
and  Fourth  Avenue  is  highest,  varying  in  height  in  several  places  within 
6  feet,  gradually  sloping  toward  First  Avenue.  The  greatest  elevation  is 
at  the  corner  of  Stantoa  and  Bowery,  beiog  45  feet.  The  lowest  locality 
b  First  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  21  feet,  and  continuing  a  few 
blocks  iouth* 

The  elevations  in  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue  vary  between 

38  ft.  3  in.  to  44  ft,  11  in, 
<*  "  Third  Av.  vary  between  34  ft,  2  in,  to  37  ft.    6  in. 


Secoad  At, 
First      *' 


27fl.  8in. 
21ft.  Oin. 


to  40  ft, 
to  35  ft. 


I 
I 


I 


"WTiile  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  so  favored  by  nature  in  regard 
to  situation,  that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrious  cities  in  the 
world,  this  district  has  the  greatest  natural  advantages  for  health  of  any 
within  its  limits.  With  proper  siauitary  regulations  in  full  operation 
^tnotic  diseases  would  not  here  be  known.  The  elevation,  the  good 
natural  drainage,  tlie  sandy,  high  groundn,  combine  topographically  and 
geologieally  all  the  natural  elements  of  salubrity. 

Streets. — The  streets  run  regularly »  being  laid  out  in  avenues  from 
Bouth  to  north,  and  in  streets  from  west  to  east,  excepting  Stuyvesant 
Street,  wliich  runs  diagonally  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  The 
avenue  a  and  Fourteenth  Street  arc  100  feet  wide,  the  numerical  streets 
and  others  running  in  tlie  same  direction  are  60  feet  wide,  **  Extra  Place  " 
is  27  feet  wide.     The  alleys  and  courts  differ  much  in  widths 

The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  cobble  stones.  Belgian  pave- 
ment is  in  the  Bowery,  Fourth  Avenue,  St.  Mark's  Place,  imd  Houston 
Street  \  the  latter  just  finished.  The  guttera  in  the  ennumerated  streets 
are  most  cleanly  and  well  drained  by  the  inclination  of  their  planes,  hut 
on  the  avenue B  the  unevenness  and  general  inclination  of  their  planes  ren- 
der the  gutters  extremely  unclean  by  the  collection  of  water  ami  garbage 
in  the  depressions.  At  certain  places,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
factories,  large  stores,  and  stables,  the  gutters  are  covered  to  afford  imooth 
passage  to  vehicles ;  these  coverings  obstruct  the  gutters  and  increase  the 
accnmulations,  generating  foul  emanations  and  musquitoes.     This  is  es- 
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peuiallj  noticeable  in  ChristiOj  Rivington^  and  Stanton  Streets.  The  res- 
idents of  No.  16  Rivington  complained  ibat  in  consequence  of  sndi  oil- 
atructioDS  and  deficiencies  of  drainage,  water  accnmulutcs  in  their  ceBar? 
daring  the  winter •  The  whole  of  this  block  is  iiltiiy.  The  comers  of 
this  street  at  Christie  and  Forgyth  are  particularly  filthy.  In  Christie 
heaps  of  garbage  are  always  found.  In  Forsyth,  notwitlistauding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  reBidents,  the  deficiency  of  drainage  and  accumulated  ^ith 
from  the  neighboring  slaughter-houae  and  establishment  for  preparing 
c&lTes'  heada,  cause  a  most  troublesome  nuiBance. 

The  gntters  in  Eldridge  Street  are  out  of  repair.    The  sidewalk  ia      _ 
Stanton,  between  Eldridge  and  Allen,  is  in  a  miserable  condition,  neaifl^H 
every  flagstone  being  on  a  difierent  plane.     The  dram  age  before  No,  2f^^ 
Stanton  Street  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  residents  cannot  keep  the  gutters 
cleaii«     Tfie  pavement  is  poor  in  many  places,  particularly  In  First  Ave- 
nue and  &ome  places  in  Second  Avenye.     At  the  comer  of  tliiB  airenue 
and  Sixth  Street  the  pavement  has  given  way,  causing  an  excavation  dan* 
gerous  to  travel.     Fifth  Street,  near  Bowery,  is  very  dirty,  and  needs  re- 
pairs.    The  two  following  localities  present  the  appearance  of  dung-hills 
rather  than  the  thorougliiares  io  a  civilbed  city,  vh* ;  Sixth  Street  b^ 
tween  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue,  and  Eleventh  Street  betweeo  Fint 
and  Second  Avenue s* 

Sewerage, — No  conm^nity  and  no  dty  can  preserve  a  wholesome 
condition  without  a  thorough  supply  of  pure  water,  and  an  equally  thor- 
ough purification  from  all  refuse.  To  properly  arrange  this  double  circu- 
lation in  a  large  house,  is  a  matter  of  no  trivial  consideration  ;  how  mucli 
more,  then,  ia  skill,  sagacity,  and  system,  necessary  fertile  su IB cieni supply 
and  drainage  of  a  district  of  an  immense  city  like  New  Tork  ?  Ilonsei 
may  be  built  on  as  many  different  plans  as  the  fancy  of  owners  or  lh« 
skill  of  builders  may  desire  ;  blocks  may  bo  large  or  small ;  streets  and 
avenues  straight  or  curved,  regular  or  irregular,  as  may  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  proprietors  \  but  the  distrihutioos  of  pure  water  and 
the  removal  of  impurities  by  sewerage,  must  be  effected  according  to  a 
logical  plan  and  system*  The  laws  of  nature  and  the  rules  of  art  will 
only  give  success  in  tliis  department.  It  is  not  enough  to  empty  the  slops 
of  one  room  into  the  conmion  sink,  nor  the  filth  of  one  bouse  into  the 
eommon  privy  or  waste-pipe.  The  sewerage  of  each  room  and  house  mast 
be  accurately  estimated  before  it  enters  the  common  sewer  of  the  block, 
and  that  sewer  must  be  of  a  capacity  sufficient  for  all  the  houses  feeding 
it,  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  street  sewer  must  find  an  ample  reservoir, 
and  the  reservoir  must  find  instant  conduit  by  the  general  channel  to  the 
liver.     Nor  should  the  soUds  lie  in  the  corners  uad  on  the  shore,  whik 
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the  fluids  find  difficult  passage  iuto  the  river  curreut.  Perpetual  motion, 
and  gntiictent  outlet^  are  the  grand  principleg  of  a  good  ijewemge.  Heav- 
ily laden  water  will  not  turn  eliarp  comers,  run  up  hill,  nor  force  impos- 
sible outlets  to  suit  the  ignorance,  caprice,  or  stinginess  of  any  individual 
or  community*  Nor  ia  it  sufficient  to  plan  and  execute  a  complete  system 
of  sewerage  for  New  York  as  U  ia^  but  rather  for  New  York  as  it  will  be* 
If  a  sewer ^  a  en  1  vert,  or  conduit  is  sufficient  to*day,  it  will  be  impassable 
to-morrow  ;  ibr  there  will  be  another  house  to  drain.  From  our  obser- 
vatioo  and  reflection  we  can  but  conclude  t bat,  to  devise  and  put  in  opera- 
tioQ  a  system  of  sewerage  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  thiij  city,  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved  only  by  the  moat  sktlful  students  of  civil  engineering. 

The  original  plan  of  sewerage  for  this  city  was  adapted  only  to  a  vil- 
lage ;  that  plan,  barely  sufficient  at  the  outset,  has  never  been  enlarged 
oor  considerably  improved.  Additions  merely  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  which  have  resulted  in  the  greatest  coufusion.  There  are  houses 
with  no  seiver,  privies  which  overflow  into  the  yards,  vacant  lots  conTcrt- 
ed  into  cesspools^  streets  ankle  deep  with  filth,  for  which  no  outlet  ever 
waa  contemplated.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  sewerage  has  been  con- 
structed at  diifcrcut  times,  by  different  persons.  One  district  has  been 
drained  by  a  eontraetorf  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
sewerage  in  the  adjoining  district,  and  the  sewer  from  one  block  has  been 
let  into  the  sewer  of  another,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  capacity  of  that 
iewer  to  perform  its  double  function.  If  the  constructor  only  got  the  filth 
out  of  flight  somewhere^  his  contract  was  finished,  and  the  city  was  drain- 
ed 1  A  large  amount  of  water  is  led  into  a  conduit  entirely  too  small ; 
lewers  are  constructed  on  a  level,  or  even  on  an  ascending  plane,  A 
fewer  14  feet  in  depth  empties  into  another  of  but  12  feet,  and  six  houses 
are  bo  drained  that,  if  an  obstruction  is  caused  by  one  house,  the  other 
five  are  not  drained  at  all.  This  is  owing  to  the  wretched  economy  of 
speculators,  who  built  houses  with  no  regard  to  their  connection  with  the 
itreet  sewer. 

There  is  no  provij«ion  for  clean ing  out  the  se\^'ers.  In  the  winter  the 
abundant  rains  and  the  water  from  melting  of  the  snow  is  carried  into  the 
sewer,  and  they  are  tJius  partially  cleansed.  But  in  the  summer,  when 
filth  collects  most  rapidly  and  decomposes  so  readily,  little  rain  falls  and 
the  eewere  are  uncleaned  sometimes  for  weeks*  There  arc  no  means  of  dush* 
ing  them,  and  hence  where  the  solids  prevail  in  the  drain  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  is  generated  during-  the  worst  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  lack  of  system  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  small  and  main 
dmzmela  also  holds  in  the  outlets.  These  outlets  are  intended  to  disuse 
the  contents  of  the  sewers  into  the  river  currents  j  but  in  many  cases  the 
10 
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outlet  ii  80  much  above  high-water  nmrk,  that  while  the  fluid?  ma  &waj 
tlie  solids  lie  on  the  shore,  diffusing  pestileDce  and  stekBe^  into  all  the 
neighborhood.  Other  outlets  are  so  far  below  the  waier-leveL,  that  whea 
the  tide  ja  high^  the  sea- water  filla  the  &cwer  and  forces  back  the  fihiu 
The  result  of  this  tidal  infiux  is  the  overflow  of  eellars  and  priviea  in  Ibe 
neighborhood ;  the  regurgitation  or  reflux  of  gases  and  foul  emanations 
hj  the  privies,  basins,  and  sinks,  even  far  removed  from  the  water-side. 
For  many  blocks  toward  the  centre  of  the  citj-  this  dangerous  recumuk* 
tion  sends  its  evil  influences  in  the  shape  of  foul  odors  and  oflenslre 
privies. 

In  the  neighborhood  filled  hj  tenant-housea  of  the  lower  classes  tiii 
waste-pipes  from  the  privies  intg  the  sewers  are  often  obstructed  by  gar- 
bage, ashes,  and  dead  animals*  This  evil  requires  some  epecial  proTiaion 
of  grating  and  facilities  for  removal.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  aewera  ooid- 
stnicted  in  1862  the  dimensions  are  ifl.  X  2  ft.  8  in. 

Sewerage  of  the  Distiuct. — All  the  enumerated  streets  wiiJb 
Houston ,  Stanton,  and  Riviii^on,  are  sewered,  except  a  part  of  Twelfth 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues,  where  there  b  a  private 
sewer,  which  connects  with  the  public  one. 


Th^  following  Localtties  have  no  Public  jSewer  : 

Ptart  of  Twelft^h  Street  between  3d  and  2d  Avenue«» 

Fourth  Avenue  "         7t!i   ^«     9th  Streets- 

«           a  a       lotii   "  ilth       *« 

«          **  «       12th   **  lath       " 

Third  Avenue  *'         7th  **     9th       " 

"          "  ''       10th   ^^  13th      " 


Second  Avenue  between    Houston 

«  tt  u  gth 

First  Avenue  *'  Houston 

"  "  "  ISth 

Rivington 
Rivinoton 


u  ad      ii 

^*  9th  ^^ 
^*  12th  *' 
"  14th  « 
"  Houston  " 

*'  Stanton  " 
ti 
it 


Christie  Street 

Forsyth      " 

mdridge    ^^  a  small  part  near  Houston 

Allen  "      between  Stanton  and  Houston 

StUTveaant  Street  entirolj* 

Extra  Place  entirely, 

Tlier©  are  private  sewers  In  Christie  Street,  Nos,  181  and  183 ;  in 
Third  Avenue  near  Tenth  Street,  and  in  the  same  avenue  near  Twelfth 
Street,  the  booses  Nos.  72,  74^  76j  78  have  om  aewer,  which  rtins  from 
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their  jards  and  the  stable  No*  100  East  Twelfth  Strt'et^  and  empties  into 
the  Twelfth  Street  public  sewer*  This  is  one  of  the  badly-congtructed 
sewers,  which  often  is  blocked  up,  and  has  given  rise  to  mnch  trouble  aud 
iBCOUvenience  to  the  parties  concerned^ 

Second  Avenue  provision-houeej  Nos*  10-H,  connects  with  First  Street* 
**  **        Nos»  G  and  8  connects  with  Houston  Street. 

**  '*         Nos*  17-27  have  only  one  lewer* 

**  *'         between  8th  and  9th  Streets  are  good  eewers* 

Siuyvesant  Street  to  9th  and  10th  Streets^ 

First  Avenue  Nos*  1 21  and  123  connects  with  8th  Street  sewer, 
"         '*        Nos.  143tol51  '*  "10th      *'  *' 

In  Bowery  and  in  streets  below  First  Street,  only  a  few  houses  are 
connected  with  the  sewers,  and  these  are  mostly  tenant^houses*  In  First 
Street,  No,  16  to  26,  the  houses  have  only  one  sewer,  and  belong  there- 
fore to  the  class  mentioned  before. 

Sqitakes. — There  are  in  this  district  44  equares,  besides  the  blocks  on 
the  east  side  of  First  Avenue,  between  Houston  and  Fourteenth  Streets* 
There  is  great  variety  In  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  same 
square  as  well  as  in  different  squares. 

First  Avenue  is  mostly  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition,  and  the  streets  are 
dirty  in  coosequcnce  of  municipal  neglect  and  the  presence  of  the  large 
fOf^ulation,  who  live  mostly  in  tenant-houics.  Second  Avenue  has  mostly 
first-class  dwellings-  The  streets  between  the  avenues  present  a  great 
variety  of  conditions.  Near  the  comer  of  Second  Avenue  and  Sixth 
Btre«t,  foshioaahle  hotiBeSi  cattle-yards,  and  markets,  and  the  worst 
«laughter-house  in  this  district,  are  promiscuously  mingled.  In  Eleventh 
JStreet,  again,  we  find  in  the  same  square  first-class  houses,  and  over- 
crowded tenant-houses  of  the  lowest  order^  with  the  great  fever-nest  of  the 
district. 

In  general  it  can  be  stated,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  district  above 
Seventh  Street  is  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  except  First  Avenue, 
ftnd  Eleventh  Street  between  First  and  Second  A%*enue8-  The  lower  part 
below  Sixth  Street  is  in  a  mixed  condition. 

iKBABrrANTS. — Private  families  that  have  a  whole  or  half  a  house  as 
m  residence,  are  2,107,  The  laboring  classes  living  in  tenant-houses,  nuin- 
ber  about  5,872  families  ;  making  a  total  of  7,079  families  in  the  district. 
The  whole  population  is  estimated  about  S9,8D0  persons.  In  the  Bowery, 
Fourth  Avenue,  Third  Avenue,  and  First  Avenue,  almost  every  house  is 
occupied  by  a  store  or  business  of  some  kind  ;  the  upper  portion  of  such 
Jiousea  are  used  for  dwelllnga* 
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In  Second  Avenue  arc  private  residences  exclusivelj.  In  tlie  ecu* 
merated  Bt reels  above  Seventli  Street  are  mostlj  privftte  lionsea ;  below 
Seventh  Street  mostly  tenant^hooseSj  with  some  slangliter-hottses  and  fw- 
tories  mixed,  Houston  Street,  and  below  that  street,  shopping  bn^ineis, 
factories,  tenant-houses,  and  private  dwellings  are  intermingled  in  straap 
variety. 

In  regard  to  peculiarities ^  classes,  prevailing  character  and  nationalilj, 
the  streets  give  a  better  key  for  tracing  them  out  than  the  sqnares.  Fot 
instance,  (he  First  Avenue  is  inhabited  lo  Second  Street  by  Americaiis, 
inrith  few  Germans^  Between  Second  and  Sixth  Streets^  we  &i<i  Oertnaiis 
exelnsively  in  large  tenant-houses  ;  Sixth  to  Seventh  Streets  a  mixed 
population  of  Americans,  Irish,  and  Germans  ;  Seventh  to  Eleventh  Streets 
Irish  prevailing,  with  Germans  scattered ;  Tweltlh  to  Fourteenth  Streets 
Irish  exclusively ;  Eleventh  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Avenue, Iriih 
entirely  ;  below  Third  Street  is  a  mixed  population,  with  Germans  prevt^H 
ing ;  Sixth  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Avenue,  almost  entirely  GJJ^H 
mans  j  Second  Avenue,  and  the  enumeraled  streets  above  Seventh  Street, 
Amerjcaas  prevailing,  with  many  GciTnans  scattered  ;  Third,  Fourth,  aad 
Fifth  Streets,  a  mixed  population*  Colored  people  live  seattered  around 
the  district  in  rear  building  and  alley s. 


BuiLBiHGS, — Classification  of  buildings. 
Private  dwelliag  houses, 
Tenant  Do*,     *  .  .  * 

•  Stores,  factories,  shops,  etc.,       * 
Slaughter-houses, 

Packing-houses,  fat  and  hides,  etc,, 
Churches}        .... 
Schools,     .  »  »  » 

♦  Hotels,  saloons,  armories,  etc, 

*  Stables,  ,  .  ,  , 
Miscellaneous  (not  specified  here),       , 

Total  buildings  in  the  district, 


l,tOI 
711 

m 
as 

17 
It 

7 

48 

116 

&3 

f,S54 


Within  this  district  are  46  courts,  160  alleys,  272  rear  buOdings* 
Private  Dwellings* — Of  the  1,204  private  dwellings,  we  fiud  the 

*  The  Lines  with  a  *  show  not  the  tth^h  nmnher  of  thooe  eatabUshmenta  in  the  difitrict^ 
BB  nmnj  buildinga  are  used  for  fioveraJ  parpoees.  For  liLstADce,  a  single  buUidiBg  maj  be 
occupiod  m  pfi.rt  by  te&atita  fi$  a  dwelling^  ^hlle  the  otbcr  pordons  ar«  ust'd  aa  a  finctofji 
fihop,  store,  iiuurketj  and  etable.  The  above  tablu  Is  oidj  a  cluAsificyitioii  of  buUdEn^ 
while  ffpecifiefltion  of  other  eftabUshments  are  prepared  uuder  thd?  respectiTe  beads. 


&uin6  bnildiiigfs  21,  frame  with  brick  front  44,  The  remainder  are  mostlj 
substantial  brick  buildings,  of  which  a  large  number  baTe  brown  stone 
fronts- 

These  houses  vary  considerably  in  size^  but  are  mostly  22  X  25  feet 
frontj  and  52  feet  deep.  A  few  narrow  houses  have  beeu  built  recently 
at  comers,  which  in  eomc  instances  have  a  front  of  only  12|^  feet,  and 
scarcely  any  yard  attached*  Most  of  tbese  dwellings  are  comfortable, 
even  luxurious,  and  have  all  the  modem  improvements.  Some  excep- 
liona  to  this  rule  are  found  in  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Avenues,  and  the 
Bowery*  The  old-fashioned  dwell ings^  without  any  convenleace  or  mod- 
em improvements,  are  all  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district  below 
Fourth  Street. 

Tekaxt-Houses. — ^Tbe  whole  district  presents  great  variety  in  the  lo* 
cation  of  tenant*bouses,  the  best  and  the  worst  mingling  in  close  proximity. 
Som&  squares  show  this  variety  to  such  a  degree  that  acaroely  two  build- 
mgs  can  be  found  alike.  And  in  the  same  manner  we  find  the  tenant* 
bouses  scattered  throughout  the  whole  district  except  on  Second  Avenue. 

There  are  rows  of  tenant*houses  recently  built  in  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Streets  between  First  and  Second  Avenues,  and  in  First  Avenue.  Old- 
fashioned  tenant-houses^  in  had  repair,  are  found  principally  In  the  follow- 
ing localities :  1st,  Between  Rivington  and  Stanton,  Christie  and  Bow- 
€iy*  2d.  Between  Houston  and  First  Streets,  Bowery  and  Second  Ave- 
nue. 3d.  A  row  of  old  bouses  in  Eleventh  Street,  between  Tliird  and 
Fourth  Avenues-  These  buildings  are  in  a  miserable  state,  old  and  out  of 
repair,  some  stairs  dangerous  to  pass,  foundation  of  privies  falling  away, 
And  the  grotind  saturated  with  faecal  mutter* 

Most  of  the  tenant-houses  arc  built  of  brick ;  one,  217  Bowery,  has  a 
white  marble  front.  There  are  frame  buildings  68,  frame  with  a  brick 
front  51, 

The  tenant-houses  vary  much  in  size  ;  the  fronts  from  16  to  25  feet,  the 
depth  40  to  52  feet ;  some  exceptions  of  course  occur.  The  si^es  of  the 
family  apartments  differ  in  various  places  very  much,  and  have  been  given 
exactly  in  the  different  special  reports.  Among  the  different  arrango- 
ments  of  family  apartments,  the  following  are  wordi  mentioning :  1*  One 
family  occupies  one  room  and  one  bedroom.  Tlie  room  has  two  win- 
dows, but  the  bedroom  is  dark  in  most  cases,  without  any  ventilation. 
Such  bedrooms  are  generally  8x5  feet,  or  8  X  8  feet,  or  D  X  7  feet.  Often 
four  such  family  apartments  are  situated  on  one  floor »  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  stairs  and  halls  necessarily  must  he  narrow  and  dark.  2.  One 
room  with  two  windows  and  two  bedrooms.  The  bedrooms  of  the  same 
Biie  as  before,  but  according  to  circumstances  one  or  both  with  w^indows. 
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These  first  and  second  classes  of  famOy  apartmenta  are  geoerallj  in  tea- 
imt'-houses^  built  expressly  for  such  a  purpose.  3.  Que  room  wiOi  two 
windows,  one  room  ivith  one  window ,  and  one  dark  bedroom*  This  ar^ 
raugemcnt  is  found  mostljr  in  bouses  which  have  been  private  dwelling 
formerly,  and  have  become  tenant^bouses  since  the  up-town  moveiueiit  of 
fashionable  people.  In  such  cases  two  famib'es  are  on  one  floor^  each  oo* 
cupjing  respectively  front  or  back  part.  4,  Two  rooms  and  one  bedfoom* 
The  arrangements  of  such  rooms  differ  in  some  respect,  and  are  rather 
exceptions.  5.  Two  rooms  and  two  bedrooms*  In  such  a  case  we  find 
aknost  always  two  families  on  a  floor^  which  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
balves.  The  apartment  is  generally  12^x52  feet  more  or  lessj  ceiling  S 
feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  a  front  and  back  room,  eaeb  with  two  win* 
dowB,  Between  these  two  rooms  are  two  bedroonyi,  which  are  generallj 
dark,  and  receive  light  and  air  by  the  two  other  roomer 

If  the  two  bedrooms  have  windows  and  good  ventilation,  tbey  beoime 
the  best  apartments  in  a  tenaut-house  which  can  be  found  at  presents 

The  best  idea  of  the  si^e  of  these  rooms,  mid  their  population,  th^  fol- 
lowing  figures  will  give,  particularly  in  certain  localities. 

Ghound-area  to  Each  Pieesoh  in  Tek ant-Houses* — ^In  the  Bow- 
eiyj  Christie,  Rivington,  and  Stanton  Streets,  there  was  found  to  he  to 
each  iubabitaot  28  square  feet*  In  Nos.  —  and  Nos.  —  Eldridgc  Street, 
12|  square  feet*  These  are  lowest  averages  of  area  allowed  to  a  ttnamt 
population  in  my  district.  At  various  other  and  more  favorablo  local- 
ities, I  found  a  pro  rata  of  from  30  to  80  square  feet  for  each  inlmbham. 


Cubic  fed  of  air  to  each  person* 

Biyington  and  Stanton  between  Bowery  and  Christie,       .  360^  460,  etc 

"  **         "  "        Ciiristie  and  Forsyth,  576,  792,   » 

"  "         "  "       Eldridge  and  Allen,  .  432, 56e 

Stanton  and  Houston         **       Foi^yth  and  Eldridge,  56€ 

Third  ATenue,  No*  — ,  ,  ,  .  ,  B36 

Fourth  and  Third  Avenues  between  12tb  and  13th  Streets,  473 

No,  —  E.  13lh  Street,  .  .  .  ,  ,  392 

Second  and  First  Avenges,  Houston  to  First  Street,    .  534 

"      between  10th  and  11th  Streets,  392 

^*  *'      11th  aiid  12tb      "  432 


u 


Croton-water  is  iu  all  the  yards,  and  in  more  than  half  of  the  tensst* 
houses  on  all  Boors.  But  in  the  larger  half  of  these  bousea,  the  tenajiti 
have  not  many  conveniences  therefrom*  Either  from  waot  of  pressure, 
icarcity  of  water  in  reservoir,  or  fault  of  mechanical  structure  and  re- 
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pairs,  the  water  is  not  found  m  tUe  house  at  all,  or  not  ahove  the  second 
story, 

Id3  perfect  drainage  of  a  treats,  gutters,  and  houses,  has  iu  many  places 
a  marked  influence  on  tenant-house  population.  The  filth  accumolaied  Is 
increased  id  consequoQcc  of  the  tancleanlincss  that  prevails  in  those  placcSi 
Perhaps  one-lialf  of  these  houses  have  well-arranged  draiDage  piped 
tliroughout,  for  the  removal  of  house-slops,  which  arrangement  works 
well  if  the  sewerage  is  good,  and  the  sewers  not  blocked  up.  But  if  tlie 
former  evils  are  superadded  to  bad  sowenige,  the  locality  i^  rendered  in* 
8aluhriou9  by  foul  emanations,  stagnant  water,  etc.  The  teuants  of  the 
houses  without  honaodrainage  generally  throw  their  houae-slopa  indis- 
eriminately  anywhere  into  the  streets,  alleys,  courts,  yards,  and  sometimes 
«Teii  Into  cellars  and  passages. 

The  removal  of  garbage  by  public  cartmen,  whose  arrival  is  announced 
by  bell-ringers,  is  a  new  arrangeraeat,  and  is  of  decided  utility  if  properly 
carried  out  by  all  parties  concerned.  Many  tenants  do  not  comply  with 
the  regulations,  and  throw  garbage  and  house-fllops  anywhere. 

The  noQ-removal  of  the  old-fashioned  stationary  garbage -boxes  is  a 
Quisance  universally  complained  of.  I  have  particularly  noted  four  of 
these  nuisances  in  Sixth  Street  near  the  Bowery  ;  one  in  Second  Avenue ; 
two  in  First  Aveaue  ;  aadj  itrange  to  record j  one  before  each  of  the  larg^ 
FuhHc  Schools, 

The  privies  are  in  most  cases  in  the  rear  courtryard.  In  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  bouses  the  privies  are  connected  with  the  sewer.  Overflow- 
ing privies  are  frequently  tbund.  Sometimes  they  are  located  in  a  dark 
place,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  considered  an  evil.  Such  is  tlie  case  in 
some  houses  in  Rivington,  Stanton,  Ninth,  and  Eldridge  Streets,  All 
these  places  are  fllthy,  and  exceedingly  offensive  and  dangerous  to  the 
whole  neighborhood ;  in  some  places  the  foundation  of  the  privies  being 
rotten  and  broken,  and  faecal  matter  rtins  into  the  cellar,  as  in  No.  ^ 
**  Extra  Place,"  where  diseases  and  deaths  have  ocenrred.  The  contents 
of  a  privy  in  a  court  at  No,  —  Fifth  Street,  have,  from  a  similar  cause, 
saturated  the  yard  of  premises  on  tlio  Boweiy,  where  several  children 
died  during  this  summer-  Only  a  very  few  houses  have  water*closeta  like 
the  modem-built  dwellings, 

Insuflicient  internal  ventilation  has  been  already  mentioned.  Most 
bedrooms  in  tenant-house^^  are  dark.  Some  have  a  window  toward  a 
dark  hall.  In  many  of  the  houses  ventilation  of  the  dormitories  is  an 
impossibility,  as  such  rooms  are  only  dark  and  damp  cul-de-tacs*  The 
erection  of  loo  many  rear  buildings  is  objectionable,  as  it  prevents  the 
firee  current  of  air.     As  an  example,  the  following  rear  buildings,  Nos.  G8 
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and  70  Third  Avenue,  No.  98  Ea«t  TweliVh,  and  stablea  No,  22  Ea« 

Eleventh  Street,  arc  in  one  line  with  the  two  front  hougea  Kos»  22  East 
Eleventh  and  98  East  Twelfth, 


l%ird  Avemte, 
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Six  buildings  are  here  crowded  upon  the  same  ground  area  as  would 
he  occupied  hy  only  two  houses  in  most  other  places  ;  lor  instjince,  the  two 
adjoining  houBcs  Nos.  96  East  Twelfth  and  20  East  Eleventh  Streets. 
This  overcrowding  of  rear  huildings  prevents  the  ventilation  endrelj,  and 
muBt  be  injurious  to  publk  health*  The  same  condition  will  be  found  in 
a  whole  equare  bounded  by  Bowery,  Second  Avenue,  Fifth,  and  Siiih 
Streets,  A  similar  crowding  of  buildings  exists  in  two  consecutive  squared 
between  Bowery  and  Second  ATenne  and  Houston  and  Second  Streets, 
where  scarcely  any  space  for  the  yards  is  left*  The  larger  number  of 
tenant-bouses  have  no  gas,  hence  laraps  and  stoves  are  used. 

Cellar  Am>  Basemekt  Population, — Many  ha,^eraent8  and  cellars 
are  inbahitedHi  In  15  squares  64  houses  contain  343  persons  residing  in 
basements.  In  17  squares  55  houses  contain  246  persons  living  in  cellars 
entirely  under  ground.  The  return  of  the  population  of  basements  and 
cellars  of  the  whole  district  is  not  complete,  but  in  the  remaining  squares 
not  included  in  the  above  etatement,  such  a  population  is  only  scattered. 
As  a  matter  of  course  such  cellars  are  unhealthy  dwelling  apartments. 
Stanton  Place  has  some  of  these  miserable  cellar-apartments,  in  which 
diseases  have  been  generated.  These  cellars  are  entirely  subterraneui, 
dark,  and  damp.  Similar  apartments  can  be  found  at  No*  —  Thirteenth 
Str^t  rear-  These  apartments  are  let  respectively  for  $2,50  and  $3-00 
per  month. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  tenant^houses,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
laboring  classes  arc  not  living  very  comfortably  and  cheap.     Many  tenant" 
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houses  need  reform.  But,  it  mmt  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  tliese 
bulMiDgs  are  in  a  better  eotidition,  and  a  fe^v  raaj  be  called  "model" 
tenant-houses,  when  compared  with  others.  One  of  the  latter  aort  ia  No* 
—  Allen  Street.  Both  tlie  frout  and  rear  are  brick,  newly  built.  The 
front  house  la  4  atorles,  with  a  basement,  .each  10  feet  to  ceiling,  and 
arraDged  for  8  families.  The  rear  building  h  B  stories  and  basement, 
eajch  8  feat  to  eeiltng,  and  for  4  families ;  32  persons  are  living  in  both 
houses  on  a  ground  area  of  2,012  square  feet,  which  makes  to  each  per- 
son 63  square  feet*  Croton-water  and  houae-draiuage  is  provided  on  all 
floors.  The  privies  are  in  the  yard,  and  connected  with  the  sewer  j  they 
are  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  veotilation  is  good,  and  all 
rooms  are  lighted.  A  sub-celler  underneath  the  basement  for  coal  and 
wood»  is  10  feet  deep.  The  halls  and  pasisugea  are  unusually  wide  and 
pleasant ;  good  oO-cloth  is  on  ttie  halls,  and  the  stairs  are  covered  with 
carpet.  An  alley  leads  to  the  rear  building  on  Allen  Street.  Oas  is  in 
all  Apartments,  and  in  the  halh  The  door  is  kept  locked,  and  the  bell 
promptly  answered.  The  proprietor,  a  tailor,  resides  on  the  first  floor, 
and  is  very  particular  with  his  tenants.  Even  this  model  tenant-house 
liaa  its  disadvantages,  which  consist  in  the  lack  of  good  external  ventila- 
tion, which  is  prevented  by  the  crowding-  of  the  buildings  and  the  close 
pr03dmity  (in  the  rear)  of  Nos*  184  and  184 J  Eldridge  Street^ 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  nuisance.  Similarly  good  mibstaotlal 
tenant-houses  can  be  found  at  No.  239  Ninth  Street  and  No,  SO  Sixth 
Street,  etc. 

In  erecting  new  tenement  buildings  an  entirely  new  system  should  be 
introduced.  The  demand  for  proper  ventilation  cannot  he  pressed  too 
urgently.  The  arrangement  of  the  dormitories  is  an  important  pointp 
If  dark  rooms  cannot  be  avoided,  why  not  place  there  the  kitchen  and 
ftore-rooms.  Some  part  of  the  lot  ought  to  be  devoted  to  a  yard,  and 
should  not  be  obstructed  with  rear  buildings.  Good  fire-escapes^  wider 
baUs,  passages,  and  stairways,  are  needed  as  further  improvements.  A 
^mmon  wash-house  ought  to  be  attached  to  each  tenant-house,  which 
would  improve  materially  the  cleanliness  of  the  people  and  their  dwell- 
ings* Good  sewerage,  house  drainage,  Croton-wnter,  and  gas,  and  the 
proper  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  privies,  are  the  next  important 
questions  for  improve ment* 

Dri^'kikg  Saloons,  etc. — Very  little  can  be  said  about  these  places- 
Complaints  have  been  made  of  but  two  of  the  places.  Except  some  of 
the  low  drinking  shops,  most  of  them  are  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  eoudi- 
tion.    The  following  is  their  clasaificatioQ ; 
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Dram-ghops,       ,         •         «         .         .    *    .         .  102 

Private  supper  rooms^              •         •         •         •         «  9 

AssigDatioii  Iiousgb,     ......  S 

Concert  saloons,  with  (pretty  ?)  waiter  girls ,    •         -  S 

Groceries,  with  bars,  **.*..  €4 

Lager  bier  saloons,         ....*.  8SI 

Brotbela, »        ,         .  9 

Hotels,           .         ,         * 4 

Total,  ......        270 

Stores,  Markets,  etc. — ^There  are  in  the  district  490  stores  and 
53  markets^  The  stores  include  all  varieties  of  basineas,  and  ore  g^e?^ 
ally  situated  on  the  avenues  and  in  the  Rowery.  Wareroomfl  attacbed 
to  factories,  and  other  yarieties  of  business,  wliicli  are  enumerated  under 
their  respective  heads,  are  not  included  in  the  above  number.  The  wa^ 
kets  are  for  the  sale  of  meat,  fish,  and  oysters,  and  are  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  district,  Toinpkios'  Market  is  the  only  public  market^  and 
has  SB  stands.  Tliis  market  is  kept  clean,  and  good  order  pFevaUs.  The 
bmlding  has  been  erected  recently* 

There  aro  bZ  1  actor ics  of  various  kinds  in  this  district. 

Shops* — ^There  aro  154  shops.  Some  of  these  are  attached  to  fac- 
tories, but  for  most  part  are  only  small  shops,  in  which  tailors  and  sUoe> 
makers  are  largely  represented.  The  book-binderj  and  priudDg  establish- 
taent  of  the  Bible-house  eraploys  450  persons,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  are  females-.  The  various  work-rooms  of  this  establishment  are  in 
elegant  order,  and  the  rooms  are  spacious  and  airy. 

Miscellaneous  Business* — There  are  not  specified  the  foUowing 
kinds  of  buBiness ; 


Brewers, 

Distillery, 
Coal  yards, 
Lumber  yards, 
Marble  yards, 
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SlAUGHTER-HODSES* 

Total  Number  of  Slaughter-houses, 

**  "  Fat-houseSj    *         «         ,         • 

**  '*  Hide  and  fat-houses, 

w  **  Butchers*  hide  and  fat  associatioii| 
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Total  Kutiiber  of  Proidsion  and  packin^-hoiiBesH,      •         9 
**  "  Provbion-houfleajOccaaionallj  fat-boil- 

ing,  of  which  complaiuta  have  been 
made,  •         .         .         .         ,  2 

ClaB$yication  of  Slaughter-houses^  according  to  the  animah  killed  tha-e : 
Where  all  kinds  of  aniuiab  arc  killed,   ,         ,         ^  8 

*  beevefl  *'  *         ,  14 


u 

beeves  and  calve  a 

ti 

calves  only  ^ 

«< 

eheep 

it 

calveia  and  sheep 

$i 

swme 

Total, 


as 


These  38  slanghter-houses  arc  kept  variously  in  regard  to  Gleanlincsa 
and  ajTangemeniSf  and  can  be  classic  ed  aa  follows  : 

(a.)  The  best  cstablishmenta  are  kept  in  a  superior  stjlcj  and  in  such 
order  and  cleanliness  that  coraplBinis  never  are  made  of  tliem.. 
This  class  I  found  clean  at  all  limes  and  Beasons,  and  under 
all  disadvantages.  There  are  five  that  maj  be  reckoned  in 
this  class: 

(L)  190  Forsyth  Street. 

(2,)  The  hoggery,  198-202  Forsyth,  and  183  aod  185  Eldridge 
Street. 

(3.)  165  Ninth  Sd^eL 

(4,)  73  Second  Street- 

(5.)  134  Fifth  Street, 

(h,)  Slaughter-houses  which  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order^ 
according  to  tlie  present  laws.     To  this  class  belong  10, 

(c,)  Kept  with  leas  care,  9, 

(<f,)  This  fourth  class  of  butcheries  comprises  those  that  are  in  a 
filthy  and  bad  condition,  cleansed  oJice  a  week,  6. 

(«-)  The  worst  class — perpetual  nuisances,  2< 

A  reform  and  better  arrangements  and  regtilation  of  slaughter-houses 
is  urgently  needed,  and  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  immediately  to 
secure  iht  desired  iniprovement.  If  we  cannot  at  onoe  obtain  all  tb« 
feforms  that  arc  desirable^  we  can  certainly  render  these  establish  meats 
less  obnoxious  to  the  public  health  and  convenience  by  securing : — 
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1*  The  restrictioii  of  slaughiei>hoiised  to  certain  localities. 

2.  That  all  slaiighter-hou&es  eliall  he  connected  with  the  sewers* 

3.  That  the  driving  of  herds  of  cattle  shall  he  restricted  to  cmima 
streets  and  hours. 

4.  That  blood  and  all  flnids  sliall  flow  direcd^  into  the  sewer.  If  tlie 
blood  is  preserved  for  other  purposes,  it  should  he  collected  imnie<iiatdf, 
fttid  kept  in  air-tight  vessels  > 

5.  The  ntn^ogt  cleanliness,  and  the  most  careM  removal  of  offid,  ele.f 
-within  a  certain  time  after  killing. 

6.  The  offal  and  aU  rcfiise  to  be  cafried  away,  should  be  throwu 
into  air-tight  Tesacls  immediately  after  being  separated  from  the  anima], 

7.  That  persons  employed  to  remove  such  ofi'al  and  other  BoHds,  ahaQ 
cany  them  in  air-tight  Tesaels,  and  leaye  empty  vesseb  of  the  same  kind 
in  their  places. 

8.  The  killing  and  filaughtering  procesa  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  away  irora  the  street,  in  order  that  curious  peofk  and 
children  cannot  witness  it, 

0^  The  stable  manure  to  be  kept  in  coTercd  well-built  ninks,  with 
an  outlet  of  the  fluid  parts  into  the  Bewor»  and  removed  within  certiiiii 
periods. 

10*  Fat-boiling  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  fat  and  bides  kept  as 
stated  under  No.  6, 

11-  Strict  vigilance  for  the  observation  of  the  above  rules  to  be 
mmntained,  and  the  prompt  inSiction  of  fines  in  every  case  of  neglect 
shall  be  enforced* 

The  utility  of  a  faithful  observance  of  these  rules  must  be  ohirious,  m 
such  observaoce  would  prevent  any  nuisance,  disease^  or  even  trnpleasani 
graell  and  sight.  Such  rules  for  slaughter-houses  may  even  be  extisnded 
to  further  details,  by^ — 

Inspection  of  cattle  and  meat,  to  escdude  unhealthy  meats  from  the 
markets. 

A  regulation  of  the  size  of  slaughter-houses,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  kind  of  buildings  for  the  business  carried  on. 

During  warm  weather  slaughtering  should  be  allowed  only  at  uighCiy 
and  offal  should  be  carried  off  before  six  o*clock  a.m* 

These  rules  and  suggestions  would  not  exclude  other  improveroentei 
nor  the  introduction  of  abattoirs*  Tliat  slaughter-houses  may  and  can 
be  kept  clean,  even  under  the  present  system,  with  all  the  disadvantages, 
may  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  several  of  these  establishments. 

Two   cattle  markets,  for  the  sale  of  sheep  principally,  ar©  kept  in 
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Sixth  Street,  between  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue,  under  the  name  of 
"  Central  BulPa  Head/*  close  to  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  17th  &Qd 
15th  WardSi  14,000  sheep  can  be  kept  here,  besides  some  hundred  bead 
of  cattle-* 

Schools,  Chubches,  and  MEDiciLL  CnABrrms.^ — The  churches  with- 
in this  district  belong  to  the  following  denominaCions ; 

SjiQago^efl,  .....••,  2 

Episcopal,  « % 

Methodiatf     .        « 1 

Baptist,      ,        f        .        »        «        «        «        «  2 

Presbyterian,  .......  S 

Roman  Catholic,         *...*♦  1 

German  Evangelic,         .*...,.  2 

^^         Lutheran^      ,         *         h,         ,         ,         ,  1 

Total, M 

There  are  four  public  schools,  and  three  schools  nttachM  to 
churches. 

There  are  six  Dispensaries  and  other  medical  charities,  yk. :  A 
Hom<Bopalhic  Dispensary  in  Eleventh  Street  j  the  German  DisptiUsaiyiE 
No,  8  Third  Street ;  the  Dispensary  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Gertnao 
Society ;  the  Eye  Infirmary  of  New  York ;  the  Women's  and  CbOdrea^s 
Infirmary  \  and  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
Four  of  these  institutions  have  small  hospitals  attached. 

The  other  institutions  within  this  district  which  cannot  be  specified 
under  the  preceding  heads,  are : 

The  Historical  Society  building, 

1  Police  station  house. 

1  District  court, 

4  Armories  for  Militia  regiments. 

3  Banks. 

t>  Fire  Companies* 

1  Gymnasium. 

2  Private  OhserTatorieSp 
The  Cooper  Union, 
The  Biblcr-house. 


*  Da  page  Ifi7  Ihe  artist  hiui  rcpr^ented  one  ot  the  scenes  that  b  daily  witacEied  la 
thlfl  locality. 
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CEMETEErES,  CoTmcn-TAUDS,  As^D  Vacant  GRomo)s» — The  church- 
yarda,  nine  in  number,  are  situated  aa  follows : 

1,  Houiton  Strtet,  between  Bowery  imd  Christie  Streeta, 


2, 

3. 

6. 
6, 
7. 


Second  Avenue, 
First  Street, 
Second  Street, 
Eleventh  Street, 


Chrietie  and  Forsyth  Streets, 
Forsyth  and  Eldridge  Streets , 
Second  and  Third  Streets- 
First  and  Secoad  Avenues* 


Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 


8.  First  Avenue,  * 

9*  Second  Avenue,  around  St.  Mark's  Church. 


I 


I 


Host  of  these  graveyards  are  in  good  order ;  two,  Koa.  4  and  6,  are 
ffreo  omaTRental.  One,  No,  5,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  only 
mccess  to  it  being  through  the  playground  of  the  Public  BchooL 

From  one,  No.  7,  the  human  remains  have  been  removed  during  the 
last  summer.  Only  one.  No.  2,  needs  a  thorough  cleaning,  as  all  kinds 
of  articles  are  found  scattered  in  it,  as  dead  cats  and  dogs,  broken  bottles, 
old  shoes,  rags,  etc. 

There  are  several  vacant  lota  that  are  ia  a  most  horrible  condition. 
They  are  the  reservoir  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish-  The  whole  appearance 
of  these  places  is  disgusting  and  unbealthy.  During  inspection  these  lots 
were  partly  covered  %vith  stagnant  water,  stones j  bricks,  pieces  of  old  tin 
and  mats,  human  excrements  in  large  quantities,  stable  manure,  old  boots 
and  shoesj  pieces  of  old  hoop-skirts,  dead  cats,  decomposing  potatoes, 
ashes,  and  chickens. 

NnsAKCES. — These  have  been  already  mentioned  at  length  under 
their  respective  heads.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ones : 

1.  The  insufficient  bad  sewerage,  with  all  its  consequences- 

2*  The  houses  Nos,  —  and  —  Eldridge  Street. 

3.  The  dirty  state  of  some  parts  of  the  streets  and  gutters* 

4.  Tlic  bad  pavement  in  some  localities. 

5.  The  cellars  in  **  Extra  Place  "  being  foul  with  fsecal  matten 

7-  Tlie  coal  yard.  No.  —  Bowery,  occupying  the  first  floor  for  a  whole 
block,  from  which  emanates  foul  air  into  *'  Extra  Place."  • 

7.  An  inaalubrious  locality  situated  between  the  walls  of  the  larga 

provision  store,  No.  —  First  Street,  and  the  rear  buildings  of  Second 

Street.     This  is  a  narrow  place,  into  wliich  the  tenants  of  the  rear  build- 

mgs  hare  ihrowu  manure,  slops,  garbage,  etc. ;  these  have  accumulated 

*  See  the  diagram  of  tlua  kt^litj  next  page. 
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STREET 

The  aboTC  Dingraro  pnesetita  a  ^qu&re  m  wbkh  soroe  of  the  fa.u]tfi  of  ovcrcrowiliBg 
ore  stnlongly  depicted.*  In  the  Tciy  mldat  of  this  agglomeratioii  of  domldlea  and  gmt 
bosmeis  establi^Iiiii^ta  a  skugbter-houae  la  locatedL  Thia,  witli  the  stablas  At  llie  19' 
mmuB  of  Extra  Place,  must  be  regarded  In  the  light  of  a  ntuBancc,  and  prgbabljr  tk^  t> 
gethe?  help  account  for  tbe  disooaes  that  are  moat  pi*iQvaletii  m  that  etd-d^tae. 

The  crowdiog  of  the  buUdmgs — almost  eotirclj  without  jardB^  and  conustiiig  of  tt 
exterior  line  of  dwelllngB^  suirounding  an  immeosc  packing-house^  a  elAiigliter^p^ii,  1 
ihops,  and  n  foundrj^ia  such  as  to  preclude  proper  citemal  Tcutiktion  on  the  ooe  I 
while  tltose  Intenor  structures  and  the  business  pursued  in  thc^  ftrc  ^ouj^m^  of  < 
agaln&t  sanitary  laws.    The  Inspector  presents  the  ground-pUn  sketeh  of  this  aqimre  i 
iliufltratioa  of  ao  otU  that  is  rapidly  increasing  in  various  soetiona  of  his  dJbtrieL 

The  little  square  here  represented  contjiLtis  51  front  houiei,  mostlj  dw^lin^;  j 
btiildingB,  iu eluding  those  on  **  Extra  Place»"  15 ;  there  are  6  alleys,  and  on^  pndii 
fmirdt-mc^  which  bdng  narrow  and  co closed  on  all  sides  and  directly  behind  rear  Ungai^ 
houtefif  and  upon  the  south  side  f&eed  by  the  high  walls  of  a  provision-paeking  hoo^  hH 
beoome  a  gross  nuisance — a  cloacjU  depot,  into  which  arc  promiscuoosly  thrown  ■in^ 
garbage^  and  e^cuTia>^  imtH  it  has  beoomc  a  fountain  of  typhoid  infection. 

The  following  extracts  from  sanitary  inspection  report*   made  oonciemliig  ■ 
in  thb  locality,  will  aerva  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  pcnla  to  which  thae  donaicQesI 


MtH  CoAt, — Mrs,  ^ — ,  Ko.  —  **  Extra  Flftcc,"  mother  of  five  chUdnm,  had  a  loog  % 
of  iucub&tloQ  of  the  typhoid  infection ;  died  on  the  thii-teenth  day  afler  the  phyaidau  wa 
ed.  CWtMtf — foul  onanations  from  \ty^  Duisaaces  in  the  vidnlty  of  the  dwelling ;  three  t 
in  this  house  are  exposed  to  the  same  sourcea  of  infection.    The  allowance  of  groaml  i 
to  each  person  in  this  house  is  44  square  feet ;  the  average  or  pro  rttta  allowanoe  f 
apaoe  to  each  person  in  thia  domiciie  is  402  cubic  feet. 

Second  Caw. — Mra» ,  No.  —  **  Eitm  Fhice/*  is  in  the  war,  oppoatc  the  hoiilt 

fonnerij  reported  in  same  locality ;  patient  was  the  mother  of  four  childn^  ;  luad  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  foul  eoujiatloiis  from  uade^n  and  leaking  privies  of  the  r&ti 
tcnementi!,  aa  well  as  to  the  exhalatlooA  from  a  slaughter-pen  and  the  stahlei  niar  hj 
She  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  alW  taking  her  bed. 

*  For  axplftoatLoa  cif  the  apmtfoi*  aaed  dixhi  thla  1>ljign.tii^  eoe  Cliart  on  j^  H-^Edrol 
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there.     The  onlj^  access  to  this  locoJUy  U  by  means  of  the  iron  foundry 
No.  —  Second  Avenue,  ♦ 

8.  The  iDBaUibrioiis  locality  of  court  No,  —  Firth  Street,  which  ia 
In  a  very  filthy  coDditiou.  One  privy  has  given  way  and  saturated  the 
soil  of  yard  No*  —  Bowery,  which  has  injured  the  healtli  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  place. 

9,  The  yard  and  privy  of  No,  —  Sixth  Streetp  The  privies  here  are 
terribly  offensive,  Garbatje,  filth  of  all  varieties,  rubbish,  and  faecal  mat- 
ter is  m  piles  in  thiB  yanl,  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  No*  —  FiRh 
Street  that  the  basement  inhabitants  of  the  latter  house  have  a  dunghill 
before  their  window,  iojurious  to  health. 

10-  The  driving  of  cattle  through  the  streets,  and  at  all  hours. 

11,  An  insalubrious  locality  in  Eleventh  Street  near  Third  Avenue^ 
occasioned  by  the  fiuida  of  stable  mamire,  « 

12<  Two  packing-houses,  where  fat-boiling  is  carried  on  occasionally. 

IB.  The  cellars  of  No.  —  First  Avenue,  rear  uaed  as  dwellings. 
One  of  these  apartments  is  in  a  particularly  had  condition,  in  consequence 
of  an  adjoining  privy- 

14.  First  Aveoue,  between  Houston  and  First  Street,  is  always 
filthy, 

15^  Tlie  privies  and  cellars  of  —  E.  11th  Street,  rear*  The  privies 
are  beneath  the  floored  alley- way  leading  to  the  building.  Large  holea 
IB  this  floor  allow  ocular  ingpccUou  from  above,  and  atknit  rain  and  dirt- 
These  nuisances  are  almost  always  overflowing,  and  the  passage  leading 
to  them  is  ftill  of  faecal  matter.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  human 
to  create  or  endure  such  vileness.  The  ceUar  is  u«ed  by  children 
I  a  privy ;  the  foul  air  there  seems  never  to  cl^nge. 

1§,  An  insalubrious  locality  in  Forsyth  Street,  near  Rivington,  where 
the  gntter  has  no  draiuage,  A  calves'  head  boiling  eslablishment,  in  a 
shanty  near  the  comer,  and  a  slaughter-house,  aid  in  filHng  up  this  list 
of  nubaBces. 

17*  The  insalubrious  quarters,  No,  —  Third  Avenue. 

18-  The  construction  of  the  private  sewer  for  tlie  houses  No*  —  to — 
Third  Avetiue, 

19,  The  sink  at  No,  —  Rivington  Street. 

20,  The  gutter  before  No.  —  Stanton  Street. 

21,  The  insalubrious  quarters  at  No.  —  Stanton  Street, 

22,  The  condition  of  the  sidewalk  in  Stanton  Street^  between  Eldridg© 
aod  Allen  Streets. 

23,  The  condition  of  Stanton  Race, 

24,  The  ugly  stationary  garbage-boxes  in  different  parta  of  the  district. 
11 
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25*  A  cesspool  at  Xo.  —  Stanton  Street. 

26.  The  location  of  privies  in  dark  cellars* 

27*  The  condition  of  privies  in  general,  and  their  foundation  gifei 
way,  as  for  instance  in  No,  —  E.  Eleventh  Street* 

28,  The  inealubrioua  locality,  Sixth  Street,  between  Boweiy  iad 
Second  A  venue  _ 

39.  The  ^'  fever-nest,"  Court  No,  —  E*  Eleventh  Street,  with  tti  «»• 
rounding^* 

BO*  Two  slanghter-h oases,  kept  pftrticularlj  nnclean* 

31.  The  want  or  inanfliciencj  of  fire-escapes  in  crowded  and  lu^jk 
tenant-houses. 

Diseases. — During  the  past  spring  and  summer  the  following  dis- 
eases have  been  observc^d  to  be  very  prevalent ; 

1*  In  Thirteenth  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  A^^enne,  cholera 
infantum  and  measles, 

2.  Extra  Place,  cholera  infanttiin,  typhus,  and  diphtheria, 

3.  First  Street,  cholera  infantnm. 
4*  Fiilh  Street,  small-pox- 

5.  Sixth  Street,  measles  and  diphtheria, 

6.  Ninth  Street,  typhus  and  measles, 

7.  Eleventh  Street,  cholera  infantum. 

8.  Tliirteenth  Street,  typhoid  fever. 

9.  First  Avenue,  typhus,  etc, 

10.  First  Avenue,  small-pox, 

11.  Eleventh  Street,  typhus. 
12*  Twelfth  Street,  typhoid* 
13*  Eleveilh  Street,  typhus. 


16*  Thirteenth  Street,  '^ 

17-        "  "        measles, 

18.  Fifth  Street,  typhus* 

19.  First  Street,  flmaU-pox* 
20*  Fourth  Street,  typhoid  fever, 
21,  Stanton  Place,  tjrphus      " 
The  causes  of  the^e  diseases  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  Iwft 

been  detailed  in  the  special  reports.  Generally  a  number  of  similar  caaes 
could  be  traced  from  one  patient  to  another ;  hence  contagion  waa  clearly 
proven.  The  insalubrious  quarters  or  neighborhood  of  such  plac^  often 
generate  and  perpetuate  these  diseases* 

In  one  iuBtauee  the  origin  of  typhus  fever  was  traced  to  im  immignmi 
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Dr!io  was  suffering  with  this  malady,  A  friend  of  that  patient  visited 
hfir,  and  mon  after  was  attacked  by  the  same  diBense,  This  iriend,  a  girl 
living  m  Ele%*enth  Street,  cont^eyed  the  malady  by  contagion  to  several 

other  persons*     One  of  these  parties  was  Mrs. ,  East  TweliUi  Street, 

Eight  individuals  belonging  to  her  family  were  attacked  with  fever, 
contracted  while  nursing  the  father.  These  eight  persons  were  residing 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  spread  of  pestilential  diseases  by  Jbmites  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration.  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  observation  where 
Bmall-pox  and  fever  have  apparently  been  spread  in  this  way*  Other  in- 
Bpectors  have  also  reported  similar  cases* 

The  most  notable  fever-nest  of  this  district  is  the  Court  No.  —  East 
Eleventh  Street,  Nearly  all  the  causes  for  generating  and  perpetuatiag 
this  disease  exist  there.  It  is  an  insaluhrLOus  and  crowded  loeaHty,  sui^ 
rounded  with  junk-§hops,  second-hand  clothing  stores^  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  lowest  drinking  places  ;  a  transient  population  fill  the  tenements 
"Who  introduce  maladies  by  contagion  and  fomites.  Some  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  court  are  used  only  aa  lodgings.  People  without  a  home, 
professional  beggars  and  vagabonds ,  lodge  here,  and  sleep  in  their  clothes 
OB  the  floors  in  an  already  overpopulated  apartment. 

Insalubrious  localities  and  quarters  often  exist  without  diseases.  The 
only  eiplunatioa  of  such  occurrence  is,  that  other  influences  counterbal- 
ance the  causes  of  disease*  Such  influences  are  :  L  The  natural  healthi- 
ness of  the  district,  as  good  drainage,  soil,  elevation,  and  a  pure  air,  2* 
Tlie  habit  of  the  population  as  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  domi- 
cOe^.  8.  The  peenliar  constitution  of  the  individuals  as  to  insnscep- 
tibility* 


RECAPmiLATION  OF  STATISTICS,* 


Total  number  of  buildingS|   , 

Vacant  lots,       .  .  . 

Grave-yftrds, 

Courts,  *  * 

Alleys,         m  *  M 

Bear  buildings, 

Teaant-bousesT 

Cellar  and  basement  population, 


2,554 

3d 

9 

46 

160 

272 

734 

689* 


•  It  has  betfti  found  neccasary  greatjy  to  condense  the  ekbowte  statistios  sabmltt^l 
hj  the  ^aniCarj  laap^tetor  of  Ihis  district — Edoob. 
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Population. 
No.  of  fiinulies  in  private  dwelliiigs  2,107. 
}^  ^^      in  tenant-hoiiBes  5,872.    Total,  7,979  families. 

Total  population,  89,890. 

The  average  of  ground  area  to  each  person  living  in  tenantrhonses  is  40 
.  square  feet. 

Stores  and  BwinesB, 

Stores,            .......  499 

Markets  of  all  grades,        •            .            •            •            •  •         5S 

Lager  bier  saloons,     ....••  83 

Groceries  with  bar, .       .            •            .            .            .  •         €4 

Dram-shops,   .            •            •            •            .         '   .            .  Wi 


ClasstficaUon  of  BuUdings. 
Private  dwelling-honses. 
Tenant-houses, 
Stores,  factoriea,  shops,  etc. 
Slangfater-honses, 

Packing-houses,  fat  and  hide  houses,  etc., 
Churches, 

Schools,        .... 
Hotels,  saloons,  armories,  etc.. 
Stables,        .... 
Miscellaneous,  not  specified  here. 

Total, 


1,204 
734 
1» 

as 

17 

14 

7 

48 

116 

5S 

2,854 


REPOET 


rOUBTEENTH  SANITARY  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 


EOWA.RD   W.    DERBY,  U.D. 


I 


Boundaries, — N&rth  hy  East  Fourteenth  Sfrtet^  eatt  hy  Avenue  B^ 
$Quth  by  Mivin^ton  Street^  and  west  li/  First  Avenue — not  indttdin^  any 
portion  of  that  avenue.  This  diiirkt  compriseB  the  tmtem  half  of  the  Sev- 
tnieenth  Ward* 

ToroGRAPiJT. — The  grade  of  the  district  maj  be  said  to  be  low,  and 
the  Burfaeo  level,  as  the  upjK^r  two-tbird8  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
liver  ehore.  The  soil  is  for  the  moat  part  gaudy,  except  that  of  the  made 
gronnd,  which  ia  necessarily  ifjad<2  of  refuse  materiaL  A  general  ten- 
dency to  humidhy  prevails,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  affects  more  or 
less  the  health  of  those  who  occupy  the  iil-?entiiAted  and  insufficiently- 
wanned  hascmeiits. 

Streets* — The  streets  run  nearly  north  and  sooth  and  east  and  west^ 
ar©  of  the  usual  width,  paved  with  cobhle  stone,  except  Tenth  Street, 
which  has  Belgian  pavement,  and  are  seldom  clean  except  for  a  few  hours 
oRcr  being  swept  j  a  process  to  which  they  are  not  often  subjected.  The 
gutters,  as  a  general  rule,  in  front  of  the  tenant-houses,  overflow  with 
filth,  and  arc  made  the  receptacles  of  the  decaying  vegetable  and  anima! 
refuse,  and  the  ashes  of  the  different  families,  into  which  they  arc  habit- 
ually thrown,  and  which,  under  the  influence  of  ihc  rays  of  the  summer's 
sun,  exhale  miasmata  that  must  and  do  materially  affect  the  health  of  the 
atUTounding  population^ 

Sewers. — ^Sewers  exist  I  believe  in  every  street,  are  for  the  most  part 
connected  w^ith  the  houses,  and  generally  suffice  for  their  drainage ;  hut 
in  not  a  few  instances  these  become  ciioked,  and  contribute  their  share  of 
fcetid  exhalations  to  the  general  insalubrity* 
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Sqcahes. — The  district  is  composed  of  37  pquaree,  covered  wilt  teii- 
ant-hoiises,  generally  of  a  pooi  cbaracterj  in  good  or  bad  repair  aoooHisf 
as  thcjr  are  new  op  old,  about  1,700  in  nomber,  and  occupied  by  about 
18,000  families.  The  cbaraeter  of  tbe  population  of  tbese  squares  being 
almost  Identical,  and  tbej  being  subjected  alike  to  tbe  Beg^ligence  of  tbfl 
municipal  autborities^  tbeir  sanitary  conditions  do  not  materially  diflW. 
Tbe  deleteriowa  lafluences  of  tliis  neglect  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  ihe 
authorities  and  the  iababitanta  are  apparent.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  atmosphere*  surcharged  with  the  noxious  gases  resulting  from  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition,  together  with  the  production  of  what  our  ' 
learned  Professor  Joseph  M,  Smith  bus  termed  '*  Idio-mia^ana/'  from 
the  cutaneous  exhalations  of  filthy  skins  in  crowded  and  ill-ventila:r*d 
apartments,  might  be  expected  to  be  productive  of  an  extreme  degf^e  of 
Uphold  or  malignant  febrile  disease.  Such  cases  undoubtedly  do  oecnr: 
and  if  witli  a  degree  of  frequency  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
It  IS  not  either  to  any  attention  to  sanitary  regulations  on  the  part  of  tlti 
inhabitants,  or  of  the  authorities,  that  this  immunity  is  due. 

Inoabitants, — The  inhabitants  of  this  sanitary  district  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Irish  or  German,  the  former  prcdominaiing,  and  nr©  of  the  W 
boring  class,  poor,  imperfectly  nourished  upon  salted  and  vegetable  fijod— 
chiefly  cabbage — uncleanly  in  their  persona  and  habits,  and  grosalj  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance,  that  fertile  source  of  vice,  misery,  and  crime* 

Buildings. — There  are  but  few  private  dwellings,  churches,  or  maan- 
factoriea,  and  what  private  dwellings  tbcro  are  were  generally  built  stmm 
years  since,  and  are  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  what  arc  called  the  modem 
con-veniences..  The  houses  arc  the  usual  three  to  six-story  brick  Icne- 
menta,  generally  out  of  repair.  The  water  is  most  frequently  located  in 
the  halls  or  yards,  aflfording  no  means  of  bathing.  The  balk,  except  tbe 
lowest  and  top  ones,  are  always  dark  ;  and  the  rooms  are  lighted  by  thi 
various  oils  now  in  use,  which  contribute  their  carbon  for  the  still  fuJtlMf 
deterioration  of  the  already  impure  and  exhausted  atmosphere, 
are  also  many  families  of  mechanics  of  more  temperate  habits,  whose 
forts  are  consequently  greater.  The  nationality  of  most  of  tliese  is  Eu- 
ropean, As  might  be  expected,  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the 
former  of  these,  owing  to  the  paucity  and  bad  quality  of  their  food,  and 
the  numerous  existing  sources  of  constant  vitiation,  is  much  greater, 

The  privies  arc  located  in  the  yards,  in  close  proximity  to  tbe  houses, 
and  are  in  the  disgusting  condition  which  might  be  expected,  being  pro- 
miscuously used  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  re* 
gardless  of  decency*  These,  too,  add  their  reeking  flavors  to  the  oilier 
perfumes  of  which  these  districts  abound,  and  to  the  malarionsness  of 
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ateoflipliere-  Much  has  beeo  said  of  late,  m  rcfereucc  to  sanitaiy  mattere, 
upon  the  aubject  of  the  overerowdmg  of  leDant-houatas*  I  otkn  add  mj 
t^sthnouy  to  the  tinith  of  siich  statements^  and  the  hygienic  infloenee  of 
the  evil,  Kooms  that  are  overcrowded  are  for  the  most  part  badly  ven- 
tilated, and  either  too  hot  or  too  cold*  If  fuel  be  deficits nt,  the  windows 
aod  crevices  are  stopped,  and  the  noxious  emanations  of  dirtj  people  are 
eonfined  by  equally  dhrty  fomites,  li',  on  the  contrary,  the  room  m  email, 
it  is  overheated,  and  the  cutaneous  secretions  are  thereby  increased ;  and 
theyj  not  being  removed  by  subsequent  ablutioae,  become  prolific  sources 
of  cutaneous  and  febrile  dbeases.  The  fecundity  of  the  poor  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  remarks  The  number  of  diseases  which  menace  and 
destroy  infantile  existence  seem  almost  a  providential  interference  to  pre- 
TCDt  an  excess  of  population  oyer  and  above  that  which  the  means  of  the 
parents  could  possibly  support.  Kor,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  condition 
in  which  these  unfortunate  i-hildren  are  found  to  exist,  and  the  many  cii^ 
cumstauees,  moral  and  hygienic ,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  do  we 
wonder  less  at  the  amount  of  sieknesa  and  mortality  among  them  than 
Ihmi  it  is  not  greater ;  less  that  they  die  than  they  survive* 

D&am-Shops. — The  low  groggerles  and  groceries^  in  all  of  which  liq- 
uors are  sold,  are  constandy  tlironged,  I  am  sorry  to  aaj,  with  memlwrs 
of  both  sexes,  youth  and  old  age  vicing  with  each  other  as  to  their  capa- 
bilities of  drinking,  enriching  the  proprietors  of  these  places,  sjieadiDg  their 
last  penny  in  gratifying  their  morbidly-debased  appetite  rather  than  pur- 
chasing the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  families,  and  tlien  issuing  forth  or 
being  Uimst  out  upon  the  stteets  in  various  stages  of  intoxication,  half- 
crazed  with  the  vile  and  poisoned  liquor  they  have  swallowed,  fit  subjects 
for  the  committing  of  the  many  crimes  which  are  daily  ehromcled  in  our 
papers,  Sucii  are  the  places  which  stare  you  in  the  face  at  every  step,  a 
disgrace  to  tlic  city,  and  a  prolific  source  of  corruption  to  the  morals  of 
tlie  surrounding  inhabitants, 

Stoees- — There  are  many  stores  of  all  kinds  occupying  tha  first  floors 
of  the  tenant-houses,  having,  no  doubt,  when  occupied  as  butchei^shops, 
siusage-making  establishments,  and  receptacles  for  old  rags,  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  floors  immediately  over  them, 

Factoiues, — There  is  but  one  to  which  my  attention  has  been  e spe- 
cify direct eil  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  that  is  a  vomish  factory 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  Kivington  and  Norfolk  Streets*  The  odor 
arising  from  the  materials  used  is  very  offensive  to  the  smell ;  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  in  the  neighborhood,  by 
interrupling  healthy  nutrition,  and  add  its  quota  to  the  many  surrounding 
malarious  influences* 
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Slaughter-Houses. — ^The  slaughter-houses  are  not  eb  mttnieroQafl  m 
mj  district  ai  m  some  of  the«othGrs,  tea  or  twelve  being  all  that  I  couli! 
0nd ;  but  though  few  in  number  they  ar^  not  the  less  an  ewil  and  a 
nuisance,  as  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  a  fihhy  condition,  exlmlkg 
the  moat  offensive  odors  ^  reeking  with  decomposing  oflTaJ,  and  cffenmn 
alike  tjo  morality  and  senses.  Although  they  are  not  in  themselFes,  m  far 
as  I  can  aseertam,  productive  of  dtsease,  yet  they  do,  no  doubt,  add  tbdff 
full  share  to  the  many  provocative  influences  which  are  so  indigenous  lo  • 
tenement  neighborhood.  The  moral  inducnce^  however,  which  they  exirt 
upon  the  younger  population  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  they  are  gei>* 
eraUy  open  to  the  view  of  the  many  passers-by,  and  the  doors  are  coii- 
etantly  thronged  with  wondering,  admiring  children,  who  are  eager  Usiea- 
era  to  the  not  very  elegant  language  which  pertains  to  the  slau^litcr-bou^t 
and  who  thus  become  habitualed  to  scenes  of  blood  and  violence,  and  lo 
language  which  is  stamped  upon  their  memory  never  to  bo  forgotten,. 

Tompkins'  Square,  which  from  its  size  forms  very  useful  /unyi  hi 
the  ventilation  of  the  district,  and  the  circulation  of  pure  air  which  it 
affords,  contributes  largely^  no  doubt,  in  aid  of  ita  healthMuesa.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  pla-umng  of  all  large  cities,  tliat  wide  open 
parks  should  be  laid  out ;  and  this  feature  of  our  city  as  contrasted  with 
the  closely-built  and  ill^ventilated  old  cities  of  Europe,  contributes  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  greater  immunity  from  miasmatic  fevers  which  it  en- 
joys. A  Soman  Catholic  burial  ground  Is  situated  within  my  difltncti 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  interments  are  now  made  in  it,  uor  do  I  know 
that  it  exerts  any  deleterious  influence  on  fhe  sanitary  condjtioo  of  the 
district. 

Diseases. — I  may  mention  that  the  diseases  which  generally  consti- 
tute the  most  fatal  scourges  of  children,  are  cholera  infantum  in  Bummer^ 
and  in  winter  the  contagious  exanthemata,  and  the  effects  of  cold  opon 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  Not  a  few  fall  victims  also  to  diseases  mtflaf 
from  scrofula  in  the  brain  and  its  nicninge*,  derived  from  an  iuhmted 
cachexia,  and  from  sympathetic  ec clamp sia  of  the  bniin  and  ^inal  nmr- 
row  depending  on  gastric  irritation  arising  from  improper  nouriabmeat. 

Signs  of  congenital  contamination  are  not  un frequently  met  with  In 
these  unfortunate  children,  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  sins  of  their  parents  for  many  generations.  Among  the  ether 
diseases  to  which  mj  attention  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  my  arduous  Difl> 
peusary  duties  is  most  frequently  called,  are  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers ; 
diseases  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  adult  jwople,  spreading  by  infeo- 
tioB,  and  communicating  by  contagion,  aiid  inspiring,  like  small-pox,  the 
most  intense  dread  and  fcar^  which  nmteriaUy  interferes  with  the  welfart 
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Of  the  sofferera  by  presenting  them  from  being  properly  nurse d^ — which 
endangers  X\m  life  of  the  disinteregted  phyeiciau  when  called  lo  adminbter 
to  hifl  neceHsities,  and  to  whose  m align  inSuencc  many  a  promiamg  votary 
of  our  science  has  fallen  a  premature  victim — may  be  eatd  to  be  the  e&^ 
pecial  scourge  of  the  poor^ 

According  to  my  views  and  ohservation  the  spread  of  thi3  disease  has 
lieen  materially  increased  durmg  the  war  by  the  frequent  influx  of  retired 
or  diBcharged  aoldlers  to  their  tamilies  and  fHends,  fresh  from  the  field  or 
tlie  hospital,  atid  bearing  In  tbeir  persons  or  their  clothing  tbe  seeds  of 
the  disea&e.  I  need  not  say  that  tlie  total  abicnee  of  any  thing  like  proper 
diBiufection  of  their  apartments  tends  to  continue  the  disease  for  an  indo* 
finite  period  after  the  removal  of  the  original  cause,  to  the  detriiiibnt  of 
the  successive  members  of  the  same  iamUy  or  those  coming  aller  them* 

There  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  another  causcn,  which  is^  and  long  had 
been^  a  fruitful  one  in  the  pn>pagation  of  disease  ;  I  mean  the  immigrants* 
In  what  way  or  in  whiit  manner  the  wafting  of  the  many  diseases  which 
always  are  their  companions^  can  be  better  guarded  against  than  at 
present,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  the  existing  laws,  if  properly  executed, 
are  X  thiDk  as  effectual  as  possible ;  indeed  I  know  not  if  the  usefulneBS 
of  the  immigrant  does  not  counterbalance  the  evOs  that  accompany  him. 

Diarrhoea,  from  various  causes,  chiefly  amongst  children  and  drunk- 
ards, running  into  dysentery  which  occasionally  terminates  in  collapse,  ia 
frequently  met  with.  In  this  connection  I  would  observe  that  I  have 
been  visiting  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Dispensaiy  for  tbe  last  seven  yeara^ 
and  during  that  period  have  visited  at  least  twelve  thoofland  patienti ; 
and  amid  all  the  deleterious  influences  to  which  I  have  been  so  freely  and 
constantly  subjected,  I  have  graciously  been  permitted  thus  far  to  escape 
onharracd*  My  sole  preventives  from  contagion  have  been  fearlessness, 
strictly  temperate  habit.^,  and  walking  instead  of  riding  during  the  per- 
formance of  my  professional  duties,  whereby  the  miasmata  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed  have  esciiped  into  the  surrounding  and  open  atmoa- 
^  phere.  While  on  the  subject  of  diseases,  I  will  cuunneratc  the  number 
of  cases  of  typlius  and  typhoid  fevers,  diarrhoea,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  and 
variola,  that  I  have  visited  in  my  dispensary  district  during  the  past  eleven 
months : 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,      .         , 
Diarrhoea,     .,..*- 
Smatl^pox,        ,         .         i         i         . 
Measles,        ....«• 
Scarlatina, 

Ai  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  I  would  state  that  out  of  about  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  patients  a  month,  the  average  number  of  deaths  is  about 
five ;  but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  is  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality ;  I  wish  it  were ;  it  is  not,  and  for  these  reasons :  First.  Dispensary 
physicians,  from  their  multitudinous  duties,  from  the  fact  that  a  tenement- 
population  is  a  migratory  one,  and  from  other  causes  which  the  physicians 
cannot  control,  are  unable  to  follow  their  patients  as  closely  as  they  would 
like.  Second.  Many  severe  cases  that  are  not  likely  to  recover,  are  sent 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  hospitals  with  which  our  city  is  so  boun- 
teously provided.  Third.  Often  when  the  sickness  is  a  grave  one  and 
tends  not  to  recovery,  the  Mends  or  the  patient  become  dissatisfied,  and 
call  in  another  physician,  thereby  relieving  the  dispensary  physician  from 
further  attendance.  Fourth.  It  happens  in  many  instances,  that  when 
the  relatives  or  fidends  become  fully  aware  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
patient's  recovery,  they  needlessly  fear,  through  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
that  they  may  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  certificate  of  death  from 
the  dispensary  physician,  or  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  pride  they  dislike  to 
have  it  attached  to  the  certificate  that  their  friend  or  relative  was  treated 
gratuitously  from  a  dispensary,  and  therefore  to  avoid  incurring  that  great 
bugbear  of  all  ignorant  persons,  a  coroner's  inquest,  they  call  in  the  nearest 
physician,  from  whom  the  requisite  certificate  is  obtained. 

Improvements. — ^I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  by  no  action  of 
present  health  authorities  under  my  observation,  have  any  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  to  wliich  I  have  alluded,  been  removed  or  improved. 

Remedial  Measxtbes. — ^In  reference  to  remedial  measures,  I  would 
remark  that  the  remedy  suggests  itself;  but  the  application  is  confessedly 
difficult.  To  obtain  the  wiUing  consent  of  persons  so  ignorant,  so  d^- 
graded,  so  careless  of  their  own  best  interests,  present  or  future,  in  any 
scheme  of  hygienic  amelioration  which  should  involve  a  change  of  habit, 
abandonment  of  vice,  sacrifice  of  comfort,  or  the  increasing  of  ezpeiise, 
may  seem  to  present  some  difficult  problems,  but  such  problems  can  and 
must  be  solved ;  and  it  is  clear  that  our  efibrts  should  be  persistently  and 
strenuously  made  in  this  direction ;  and  hence  the  public  value  of  (he 
work  in  which  we  all  are  so  earnestly  and  laboriously  engaged. 

Gradually,  the  words  spoken  "  in  season  and  out  of  season"  by  our 
medical  missionaries  may  effect  the  sanitary  conversion  of  some  of  these 
hardened  sinners ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  distribution  of  tracts,  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  public  health,  among  these  dwellers  in  tenant- 
houses,  would  be  useful  to  the  health  and  salvation  of  the  body,  I  would, 
therefore,  bog  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  means,  in 
addition  to  the  other  measures  which  arc  now  being  employed  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  greatest  of  public  ends,  the  security  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health. 
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omn&ABiES.^ — This  district  comprises  the  whoh  of  the  Eleventh  Ward, 
J?  M  bounded  on  the  north  hy  East  Eoutieenth  Street^  east  h^j  EaM  MiveTf 
Bouth  hy  Mivington  Street^  and  west  by  Clinton  Street  and  Avenue  S. 

This  ward  contains  3,190  buildlng^lota  of  ortlinarj  dimensions,  aed 
in  i860  embraced  a  populatioo  of  59,571  sonla. 

TopOGfiAPHT. — Two-lhirds  of  this  district  were  formcrlj  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  East  Biver  and  by  low  salt  marshea^  Twcnty-^ne  of  the 
squares  now  cover  tlic  section  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  filling:  and 
draiaage.  Tlie  sand  hills  that  once  skirted  the  marshy  region  have  been 
graded  doi^Ti  and  used  for  filling  in  the  low  grounds. 

Dkaikaoe. — The  natural  drainage,  which  was  rather  incomplete,  was 
by  tlurec  creeks.  The  largest  had  its  origin  west  of  tho  district ;  then  niB- 
mug  northeast  it  crossed  Stanton  Street  near  CHntonj  Houston  near 
Sheriff,  and  Second  Street  near  Houston,  entering  the  river  at  Third 
Street,  Another  commenced  near  Avenue  A  and  Fourth  Street,  ran  with 
a  zigzag  direction  between  Sistth  and  Eighth  Streets,  and  emptied  its  slug^ 
gish  waters  into  the  river  near  Ninth  Street*  The  third  stream  ran 
nortbeastwardly  through  the  blocks  bounded  by  Eleventh  and  Fourteentli 
Streets,  Avenues  B  and  C,  reaching  the  river  at  Fourteenth  Street.*  In 
this  neigliborhood  was  the  old  Stuyveaant  Skating  Fond,  where  New 
Yorkers  in  former  years  held  their  skating  carnivals. 

SanUary  Influence  of  the  Tapoyraphical  Fonnation. — In  some  parts 
of  the  reclaimed  ground  in  this  district  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  the 

*  See  the  Sanitarj  and  Topogrsphical  Map  at  the  begmnlng  of  thia  voloma— Editoe. 
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houses  upon  piles.  In  namerous  cases  the  cellars  are  shallow^  which  ifl 
probably  a  necessity  owing  to  great  moisture  of  the  soil.  Some  have  stand- 
ing water  in  them  eonstfintly,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  t'omplain  of 
the  extreme  dampness  of  their  basements-  Where  such  conditions  exist  if 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  great  insalubrity  will  prevail.  This  iiicS 
finds  fearful  illustrations  in  the  inhabited  basements  and  cellars  e»«t  of  the 
line  of  Ridge  Street  and  Avenue  C. 

Streets. — The  streets  of  the  Fifteenth  District  north  of  Hoofftoii 
Street,  consist  of  parallel  avenues  and  thirteen  streets  that  run  at  right 
angles  with  (hem.  They  are  all  of  sutBcieut  width  to  allow  uf  good  extw* 
qeI  ventilation  to  the  several  blocks  of  buOdiugs* 

The  avenues  are  from  55  to  70  feet  in  width,  the  streets  from  50  to 
105 J  the  latter  being  the  width  of  FomHeenth  Street, 

Avenue  B,  Columbia,  Houston,  and  Tenth  Streets  are  paved  wlUi 
trap-block  Belgian  pavement,  and  are  of  a  uniform  surface  and  in  a  fair 
condition.  All  the  other  streeta  of  this  district  have  cobble-stone  pave- 
ment, are  often  uneven,  and  in  very  many  places  need  repair- 
As  a  rule  the  streets  arc  extremely  dirty  and  offensive,  and  the  gacteft 
obstructed  with  filth*  Occasionally  there  exista  an  exception,  whidi  lel- 
dom  extends  for  more  than  a  block.  These  oases  arc  observed  m 
those  localities  where  the  residents  have  put  in  practice  the  old  system 
which  required  every  housekeeper  or  occupant  to  keep  the  street  clean  in 
front  of  his  premises- 

The  filth  of  the  streets  is  composed  of  house-«lops,  refuse  iregetabie*, 
decayed  fruit,  store  and  shop  swecpingSj  ashes,  dead  animals,  and  ewm 
htunan  excrements*  These  putrefjing  organic  substances  are  groiand  Kh 
gether  by  the  couiitantly-passing  vehicles-  Wlieu  dried  by  the  summer's 
heat  they  are  driven  by  the  wind  iu  every  direction  in  the  form  of  dasl- 
When  remaining  moist  or  liquid  in  the  form  of  '^  slush,"  they  emit  dele- 
terious and  very  offensive  exhalations* 

Passibly  a  person  may  become  acclimated  to  such  a  locality,  or  ev«o 
relish  after  a  time  that  which  at  first  was  very  disgusting.  If  it  is  a  fsH 
that  a  person  passing  through  a  malarious  district  receives  the  germs  of 
disease  that  may  not  mature  in  many  months,  while  we  can  only  partially 
estimate  the  full  effect  of  the  miasmata  from  filthy  streets,  we  cannol 
doubt  their  injurious  infiuence  upon  the  public  health-  But  there  is  a  safe 
penalty  for  every  violation  of  physiological  laws*  And  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  nuisances  which  exist  throughout  this  inspection  di^trict^ 
both  produce  and  localize  seTeral  of  the  more  fatal  diseases  that  are  con- 
cerned in  giving  to  our  city  its  present  high  death-rate.  The  recking 
stench  of  the  gutters,  the  street  11th,  and  domestic  garbage  of  this  qn&rtef 
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of  tho  city  J  constantly  imperil  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  wgU-* 
recognized  cau&e  of  diarrhoeal  diaeaseu  and  feyers. 

Sewerage.-^ All  of  the  avenues  are  bow e red j  and  with  only  a  few  ex* 
cepiioDs  tlic  streets  also.  The  street  sewers  are  egg-shaped  m  construo 
lion,  and  have  their  outlets  below  tide-water. 

The  tides  force  back  the  contents  of  the  sewers  throughout  the  lower 
level  of  the  district,  and  thereby  cause  a  noxious  reflux  of  sewer  gascB. 
The  importance  of  sewer  and  drain-traps  is  here  illustrated.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  not  coau^cted  with  the  sewers,  and  IhiH  circamstanee  adds 
to  the  filtbineas  and  insalubrity  of  the  district,  lu  scarcely  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  city  can  the  importance  of  thorough  sewerage  and  skilfid  house- 
drainage  and  aewer-trapping  bo  more  forcibly  illustrated*  Of  course  it  ia 
not  necessary  that  the  sanitary  inspector  should  present  to  a  council  of 
medical  gentlemen  any  argument  in  support  of  ibe  assertion  that  we  must 
Attribute  to  the  imperfections  of  the  sewerage  much  of  the  typhoid  fever 
as  well  as  otlier  prevalent  maladies  of  the  low  districts  of  the  city.  The 
old  farmers  who  owned  these  low  grounds  lU  early  times  had  them  drained 
by  deep  ditches,  simply  with  reference  to  pecuniai^y  advantages  to  them* 
selves  ;  how  much  greater  the  importance  and  economic  value  of  thorough 
drainage  of  the  same  region ,  now  that  a  population  of  sixty  thousand 
people  have  made  their  homes  upon  the  crowded  squares  that  cover  these 
old  marshes » 

Squajies. — In  the  Fourteenth  District  there  are  71  ftjuarDs*  But 
few  of  them  are  in  a  perfect  sanitaiy  condition.  The  causes  that  render 
them  insalubrious  are  numerous.  Beside  the  overcrowding  of  space 
which  we  illustrate  below,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of,  or  deficient  drain- 
age I  there  are  dirty  streets,  neglected  privies,  iilthy  alleys  and  yartls. 
Many  of  the  privies  are  not  connected  with  the  sewers. 

One  square  between  Avenues  B  and  C  contains  a  little  less  than 
142,636  square  feet ;  the  number  of  persons  living  on  this  square,  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  at  each  house,  is  1,788,  which  gives  less  than  76  feet  of 
ground  area  to  each  individual.  There  are  also  kept  on  this  square  nine 
horses,  and  a  great  unraber  of  dogs  and  domestic  fowb.  This  same 
square  has  88  buildings ;  and  of  these,  85  are  dwoUiDgs,  containing  472 
families  ;  22  are  rearbouses,  having  79  families ;  and  16  families  live  in 
basements.     Some  of  the  basements  are  cellars. 

Building s» — The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  i9  2,709  ; 
of  which  number  2,152  are  tenant-houses  ;  432  are  rear  houses  ;  stores j 
825  ;  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  286  ;  churches,  6  j  schools,  8  ;  publio 
market,  1 ;  slaughter-houses,  IQ  ;  stables,  159. 

The  number  of  private  houses  is  reported  as  being  617.    They  vary 
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in  height  from  two  stories  and  hafiement  to  four  atorles.  Some,  Iml  DOi 
all)  have  tlie  '*  modem  improvements,"  stieh  as  gas,  and  hot  aod  cold 
water  through  the  house.  The  newer  class  of  tenant-houses  are  gt^iierally 
five  or  six  stories  in  height,  and  are  made  to  oecupy  as  much  ground  as 
greedy  landlords  can  manage  to  cover  with  their  brick  and  mortar* 

Tenant-IIoi]Se9. — ^The  total  number  of  tenant-houses  in  this  dbirici 
is  2,1^^*  About  one-tenth  of  them  are  of  woo^,  the  remainder  of  hrick* 
Nearly  one-fit^ h  of  the  total  number  are  rear  houses .  Their  age  Is  from 
those  built  witbin  a  few  months  to  the  dilapidated  old  barracks  which  the 
late  Dr,  James  Stewart  aptly  denominated  "  Dens  of  death,"  The  m^ 
tom  prevails  here  of  suWett  ing  a  part  of  a  room  to  "  boarders/*  which 
increases  the  ordinary  crowding-  A  few  of  the  more  modem  tenfint- 
bonses  in  this  district  are  of  a  commendable  pattern  •  As  an  iUnstruiba 
we  give  those  built  by  John  Wendell  in  Fifth  Street  between  Avenues  B 
and  C.  They  are  the  best  arranged  domiciles  in  respect  to  ventilatioiL, 
lighting,  and  cleanlinesa,  to  be  Been  in  tlie  Eleventh  Warth 

This  district  probably  has  a  greater  number  of  artisans,  workers  is 
wood  and  metals^  than  any  other  district  in  the  city,  and  nearly  the  whole 
water-front  as  well  as  several  entire  blocks  are  occupied  hy  the  ejdeniiva 
manufactories  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  shipyards,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  works  here,  oJso  gire  employ- 
ment to  many  thousand  hands  to  whom  a  residence  near  u  a  great  oeces* 
iity.    Hence  the  excessive  crowding  i a  this  locality » 

How  great  a  benefit  wonM  the  construction  of  model  tenant-houses  in 
IMa  vicinity  confer  upon  its  population  I  The  abodes  where  moral  vQe- 
nesH,  squalor,  iilth,  disease,  and  death  now  bold  the  sway,  would  be  coa- 
V«rtod  into  pleasant  rooms,  giving  health  and  happiness  to  thousands.  If 
some  of  our  capitalists  would  take  the  subjeet  in  hand,  and  cause  the  erec^ 
tioE  of  model  tenant-houses  in  this  locality,  such  structures  would  stand 
as  a  monument  to  their  names  and  an  honor  to  our  city.  If  our  Central 
Park,  which  has  cost  millions  without  any  direct  pecuniary  returns,  findi 
so  muQh  favor  with  a  generous  public,  the  construction  of  model  tenant- 
houses,  which  would  confer  sueh  benefits  upon  the  poor,  should  also  ex* 
cite  a  deep  interest. 

That  such  dwellings  would  be  a  paying  investment,  maybe  Inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  present  crowded  babitations  of  a  tenant-neighborhood 
&fford  an  iut crest  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

Stables, — Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  show  what  particular  di#* 
eases  or  what  mortality  is  to  be  directly  traced  to  the  neglected  and  mi&* 
placed  stables  in  this  district,  the  folloT^4ng  facts  respecting  tbem,  eontiuoed 
in  the  recorda  of  our  inspection,  w^Ul  illustrate  the  importance  of  bringing 
them  under  some  kind  of  sam'tar  j  regtdation.  | 
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At  No-  —  Attornej  Street  is  a  rear  tenant-house,  the  first  floor  of 
which  is  occupied  fts  a  stable  for  seven  or  eight  horses,  wbilo  soyeral  fiim- 
ilies  occupy  the  floori  above,  Agaia  at  No.  —  Avenue  B^  a  horse- 
stable  occupies  the  rear  area  of  the  lot,  and  the  entrance  to  the  stables  is 
made  onlj  through  the  door  and  hall  of  the  tenant-houBe*  I  found  tft^o  of 
the  Bcrofiilous  children  in  that  house  on  crutches.  The  grave  has  a  strong 
claim  upon  others*  The  relative  localiUeB  ivhicli  the  stables  in  this  dis- 
trict occupy  with  reference  to  the  tenant-population,  the  aeeumulotiou 
of  &Uh  and  manure  about  them,  and  Hie  general  neglect  of  adeqiuite  local 
drainage  and  means  of  cleansing  such  premises,  demand  that  some  prac- 
ticable and  acceptable  plans  for  the  improvement  of  stables  should  be  pre- 
sented, as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  hard-working  owners  of  horses  as  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  prevalence  and  fatality  of 
pulmonary  diseases  among  horses  in  'overcrowded  and  neglected  stables  if 
only  equalled  by  the  fatality  of  like  maladies  in  the  women  and  children 
of  tenant-houses. 

Slaughter-PeK9. — We  found  19  slaughter-houses  in  the  Fifteenth 
DiMrict.  In  most  instances  the  condiiion  of  these  places  is  excessively 
filthy,  and  utterly  reckless  of  any  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  or  the 
laws  of  decency.  The  worst  class  of  these  slaiigliter-pens  is  found  in 
rear  buildings  amidst  the  most  densely-packed  tenant-houses*  As  a  writ- 
ten description  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  shameless  and  brutal 
scenes  that  are  daily  witnessed  in  and  about  these  butcheries,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  faithful  illnstratioos  of  them  which  appeared  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Illastrated  Newspaper  several  months  ago-,* 

Insalubrious  Quartees, — This  inspection  district  embraces  a  great 
number  of  fever-nests  and  insalubrious  quarters ►  The  following  descrij> 
tion  of  three  of  these  places  will  suUice  for  the  whole  series.  We  copy 
firom  our  records  of  inspection  : 

1,  "Second  Square — Stanton  to  Eivingtan  Street. — Ground  fiUcd 
in,  and  so  level  as  to  render  the  natural  drainage  imperfect.  Sewers  on 
LpOwis,  Stanton,  and  Rivington  Streets,  but  none  of  the  houses  are  con- 
nected with  them.  There  are  in  all  52  houses  on  the  square,  of  wliicli 
40  are  front,  12  rear,  and  41  ore  tenant-houses*  Nearly  all  of  those 
designated  tenant-houses  are  small  two  or  three  story  houses,  origi- 
nally intended  for  one,  but  now  occupied  by  from  five  to  eight  families. 
Only  six  of  them  were  originally  built  for  tenant-house.  They  are  all 
overcrowded,  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  kept  in  a  most  careless  and 
filthy  condition.     Their  apartments  are  small  and  111- ventilated,  halls  and 


*  B<»  CKoe  of  the  soeaea  here  referred  to  on  tlie  next  pigc 
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pftesages  dark  and  dirty,  yards,  cellars,  and  privies  carelessly  atlended  to. 
Tiv%  Btnall  bouses  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height  is  eluding  the  basemeuts, 
each  contatEing  apartments  for  six  families ^  front  on  an  alley  called 
*  Rivington  Place,'  located  in  tlie  rear  of  Noa,  316  and  318  Rivingtoa 
Street-  This  alley  is  always  in  a  filthy  condition* *  The  houses  on  it  are 
^3iall  and  oYcrcrowded^  and  their  occupaote  are  constant  elaimants  on  the 
charities  of  the  public  dispensaries  and  hospitals*  A  detailed  description 
of  the  squalor  and  uncleanness  of  tliis  wretched  quarter  ivill  hardly  be 
neecasaiy  w^heu  we  state  the  fact  that  the  30  faniiliea  thai  reside  In  these 
fiTC  houses  have  no  other  water  supply  than  that  which  two  hydrants  fur- 
nish in  the  exterior  courtyard ;  while  for  this  population  of  nearly  200 
persons  of  all  ages  there  are  but  two  privy  vaults,  aud^  at  the  time  of  last 
inspection  of  the  quarters,  these  vaults  were  filled  oearly  to  the  surface^ 
Dr-  Guernsey,  w^ho  practises  in  this  district,  states  that '  In  the  ye^r  1849,* 
42  mdivjduats  died  here  in  three  weeks  of  cholera,  and  not  one  recovered 
that  WAS  taken  slek.  The  reueons  are  plain :  they  have  no  ventilation^ 
and  the  houses  hemg  double,  the  exhalalioDS  from  one  apartment  are  in- 
haled by  the  other/ 

2.  ^^  Twelfth  Sqoabe — Sheriff  to  Columbia  Sired. —  ♦  •  ♦  • 
On  Sherifi^  Street  is  a  group  of  rear  tenant-honsea  adjacent  to  some  stables. 
The  northern  eection  of  these  rookeries  is  popularly  known  as  the  ^  Rag 
lackers'  Row/  Tliis  place  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  aptly  described 
in  the  following  language  by  Dr<  Guernsey  in  a  special  report  made  to  the 
New  York  Sanitaij  Association  by  that  physician  : 

"  ^  This  nuisance  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  Nos, 
^ —  and  —  SherlfT  Street.  The  liouses  are  of  wood,  two  stories  with  attic 
and  basement.  The  attic  rooms  are  used  to  deposit  tlte  filthy  rags  and 
bones  as  they  are  taken  from  the  gutters  and  slaughter-houses.  The 
yards  are  filled  with  dirty  rags  hung  up  to  dry,  sending  forth  their  stench 
to  all  the  neighborhood,  and  is  exceedingly  nauseous,  operating  upon  me 
m  an  emetic.  The  tenants  are  all  Germans  of  the  lowest  order,  having  no 
national  or  personal  pride ;  they  are  exceedingly  filthy  in  person,  aed 
their  bed  clothes  are  as  dirty  as  the  floors  they  walk  on  ;  their  food  Is  of 
the  poorest  quality,  and  tlieir  feet  and  beads,  and  doubtless  their  whole 
bodies,  arc  auasarcous,  sulIi^Tiug  from  what  they  caU  rheumatism,  but 
which  is  in  reality  a  prostrate  nervous  system,  the  result  of  foul  air  and 
indequate  supply  of  nutritious  food*  They  have  a  peculiar  taste  tor  the 
assoctation  of  dogs  and  cats,  there  being  about  50  of  the  Ibrmer  aud  30 
of  the  latter.    The  whole  number  of  apartments  is  32,  occupied  by  28 

*  Sw  Diagram  oq  page  178* 
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families,  ntiinbcr  120  in  all,  60  a4ults  and  60  cliildren.  The  yards  are 
all  Muallj  and  the  sinks  runnmg  over  with  filtli.     The  owner  of  one-half 

of  this  row  is ,  and  of  the  other *     The  latter  gentleman  ie 

a  wealthy  man  and  lives  with  his  tenants  in  the  rear,  aUhough  he  owns 
the  front  hoo^e  ;  he  prefers  the  filth  he  cause  he  thus  saves  some  money. 
He  buys  and  sells  rags,  a  perfect  chiffonnier^  Not  one  deeent  sleeping 
apartment  can  be  found  on  the  entire  premises,  and  not  one  stove  properly 
arranged.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  emana- 
tion Irom  hones,  rags^  and  human  filth,  defies  description.  The  rooms 
are  6  X  10  feet,  bedrooms  5  X  6  feet.  The  inhabitants  lead  a  miserable 
esistcncef  and  their  children  wilt  and  die  in  their  infancy/ 

3.  "  FOUBTEEKTIT  .SQUARE — Stanton  to  Houston  Streets, — ^  Cat  Alley  * 
i^  the  local  designation  of  a  group  of  dilapidated  tenant-houses  in  an  alley 
on  Cmmon  Street.  Tlie  alley  is  unpaved,  and  is  excessively  filthy.  The 
privy  13  a  small  and  broken-down  structure^  covering  only  a  part  of  the 
^Tauh,  which  is  now  full  almoit  to  overflowing.  The  inhabitants  arc 
led)  both  physically  and  socially.  In  several  of  the  domicileB,  at 
(Ime  of  our  last  inspection,  there  was  neither  bedstead  nor  table. 
Twelve  of  these  families  M'ere  found  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  all  the 
children  we  saw  were  covered  with  dirt,  and  presented  the  intensost 
M  of  acroftiloufl  disease ;  their  sore  eyej^  encrusted  heads,  ami 
lanized  appearance,  told  the  story  of  want  and  neglect,  and  of 
greater  eTils  to  come." 

Pretailikg  Diseases. — Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  have  been  found 
prevailing  in  all  sections  of  this  district.  HmalNpo^,  scarlatina,  measles, 
and  pulmonary  diseases  are  met  with  in  almost  every  street.  Tj^-phus  is 
tlie  most  typical  of  the  preventable  diseases  that  abound  in  the  Eleventh 
Ward*  The  very  large  number  of  typhus  patients  that  has  been  sent  to 
the  fever  hospital  from  the  tenant-houses  of  this  district,  constitutor  but^ 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  that  feartnl  disease. 
Hmall-pox,  also,  was  found  by  tho  Sanitary  Inspector  to  be  prevailing 
very  extensively.  Cholera  infantum  and  obstinate  diarrhocal  maladies 
were  prevalent  in  the  rear  tenements,  and  throughont  the  lowest  streets 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

bjCREASENO  CArs«EJi?  OF  I:^aALiiBRiTr, — Tn  this  district  wo  find  a 
population  of  more  than  60,000  persons  dwelling  upon  an  area  of  less 
than  3,000  ordinary  house-lots  of  25  X  60  feet,  which  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty  persons  to  each  such  lot.  Although  this  rate  of  ^ 
population  extending  over  an  entire  ward  is  worthy  of  remark^  it  would 
not  he  a  cause  of  sj>ecial  insalubrity  if  good  hygienic  regulations  pre- 
vailed.     But  in  the  entire  absence  of  such  regidations,  and  especially  in 
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the  clofie  packing  of  particular  ieettona  of  the  district,  we  Bad  r^aaon  to 
wateli  against  the  sources,  as  well  as  for  the  constant  diffbrnon  of  jwiti- 
Icntial  diseases*  The  fact  is  uiideniablc  that  typhus  has  become  locahied 
in  several  of  the  crowded  blocks  of  tenant-houses-  The  enanthemaleui 
diseases  of  childhood  are  persistently  prevalenlj  and  the  virus  of  »maU- 
pox  is  continually  bein^  spread  abroad  from  tliis  ward.  Yet  the  great 
•  naasB  of  the  adult  population,  by  ejtceUent  habits  of  industry,  and  by  rir- 
tue  of  the  good  constitutional  health  they  fortunately  possesaed  befim* 
becomiog  residents  in  the  city — for  the  majority  of  adults  in  tluB  district 
are  immigrant  artisans  and  laborers — is  reputed  in  good  health*  The 
infants  and  ehOdren  die  in  feaifnl  ratios,  and  too  many  mothers  ihid  an 
early  grave* 

The  particular  causes  of  iBsalubrity  in  this  ward  do  not  reqiiiri_ 
special  explanation  beyond  that  we  have  given ;  but  in  order  to  presea 
concise  grouping  of  the  material  causes  of  faulty  hygienic  eoaditions  i 
the  crowded  squares  occupied  by  this  population^  we  will  here  introdoee 
an  abstract  of  the  records  of  the  Sanitary  surrey  of  a  single  aqimref  as 
entered  in  our  Record-Book  of  Inspections  : 


**  Avenues  B  to  C.     Thirteenth  Square^Twel/th  to  Thirteenth  Stret^. 

'*  Ground  a  marsh,  reclaimed  by  ijuperfect  filling  in,  and  now  issr 
perfectly  drained. 

*'  BuildingB  and  Fopulaiion. — Front  houses,  59- 

Hear  houses,  23, 


Total, 
There  are  12  alleys  and  3  courts. 

Total  number  of  tenant-houses ,  , 
Total  population,  nearly, 
Number  of  stables, 

'*       slaughter-pens,    * 

"      junk  shopsj   - 

*^      stores,    p 

"      dram-shops  and  lager, 

"      groceries,  with  bar, 

"      distillery, 


82, 


70 

3,000 

11 

I 

2 

.       26 

le 

7 
1 


*^Tlie  domiciles  are  crowded,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  filthy* 
bedrooms  are  generally  unventilated  and  dark.     Typhus  fever,  mea 
and  small-pox  were  found  prevailing  at  the  time  of  first  inspection.    Kiti" 
patients  with  tj'phus  had,  within  a  short  period,  been  i^t  to  the  fev«r 
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hospital  from  the  row  of  tenant-hoasei  on  Thirteenth  Street,  The  sani-* 
tary  care  of  the  privies  has  obviously  been  neglected^  and  like  the  stables 
and  sknghter-pen  within  the  square,  they  are  altogether  offetisi^  e  to  the 

f  senses,  and  perilous  to  the  hcaUh  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality." 
The  chief  eauses  of  iacreasing  insalubrity  in  the  district  are  comprised 
in  the  Tirief  abstract  here  given  of  a  single  block..  They  consist  in  the  bad 
drainage^  fllth^  overcrowding  and  incongruous  packing  of  popujous  ten- 
I  AQl^hoiises,  and  the  grossest  nuiaances  in  compact  coutiguity.  Through- 
out the  ward  there  is  a  manifest  want  of  intelligent  and  faithful  sanitary 
Buperv'iston. 

Heicediax  Meabijres. — The  first  and  most  indispensable  means  for 
improTlng  the  hygiemc  condition  of  this  district,  would  appear  to  be  a 
careful  sanitary  survey  of  every  street  and  Bquare.  The  evils  that  exist 
and  are  increasing  in  particular  sections  of  the  ward  must  bo  clearly 
ascertained  by  conipetent  sanitary  obser^'ers,  aided  by  expert  engineer- 
ing taienL  Not  only  should  suitable  means  be  used  to  procure  improved 
ventilation  and  sunlighting  in  the  tenant^houses,  but  several  of  the 
squares  must  be  cleared  of  their  nuisances — ^their  slaughter-pens,  faulty 
privies,  etc,  and,  aa  far  as  practicable,  the  general  and  local  drainage 
should  be  radically  reformed- 

The  mcreasing  business  of  all  the  great  mechauical  establishments 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  this  district,  employing  many  thousand 
mechanics  and  laborers  who  seek  homes  within  the  Eleventh  Ward,  the 
industrious  and  worthy  character  of  the  nearly  twenty  thousand  families 
that  reside  there,  and  the  social  and  economical  considerations  that  bear 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  improvement  of  tenant-houses  and 
tenant-house  population  of  this  important  section  of  the  city,  demand  that 
the  work  of  such  improvement  should  not  be  delayed. 


EEPOET 

or  noB 
SIXTEENTH  SANITARY  INSPECTION  DISTRICrT. 


WILLIAM    G.    HUKTEB, 
SamUKy  Intp^etor, 


M.  D. 


Bouin>ABiES.— On  the  wnih  by  TwenUdh  Streetj  an  the  eou/t  by  tta 
SioBth  Avenue^  on  ihe  weU  by  the  Hudson  Biver^  and  on  the  iouth  by  Fom^ 
Uenth  Street. 

ToPOGRAPHT. — ^The  original  condition  of  the  surface  as  to  elevalkm, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  was  obtained  from  Mr.  James  £. 
SerreU,  City  Surveyor,  and  is  entirely  reliable.  It  shows  the  elevation  in 
feet  and  inches  of  each  avenue  and  street  comer  above  high-water  mark : 


STREETS. 


Tenth  At. 

Ninth  At. 

Eighth  At. 

SerenfhAT. 

Sixth  At. 

re' 

18.6" 

i9.ei" 

26.  6f" 

81.7" 

7.6 

18.8 

19.0i 

24.10* 

80.8 

7.6 

18.3 

19.0i 

24.10* 

80.8 

re 

13.8 

19.0i 

24.10i 

80.8 

re 

i8.e 

i9.e 

26.  6 

29.0* 

re 

13.6 

i9.e 

26.  6 

2r6 

re 

i8.e 

i9.e 

26.  6 

28.7* 

Twentieth, . . 
Nineteenth,  . 
Eighteenth,. 
Seventeenth, 
Sixteenth, . . 
Fifteenth,... 
Fourteenth,. 


The  soil  is  almost  entirely  a  gravelly  loam.  This  part  of  the  city 
was  in  its  earlier  history  considered  the  best  agricultural  district  on  the 
island,  and  was  used  for  such  purposes.  On  referring  to  the  most  au- 
thentic maps  no  water-course  can  be  discovered  entering  the  district. 
Natural  drainage,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  elevation, 
is  good ;  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  the  river.  No 
facts  have  been  ascertained  going  to  show  that  the  topographical  condi- 
tions of  the  district  are  otherwise  than  healthful* 
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Streets, — The  direction  of  the  streets  is  easterlj  and  westerly,  and 
of  the  aTeDues  northerly  and  southerly.  The  former  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fourteenth  Street,  sixty  feet  in  width  hetween  the  huildiogs. 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  avenues  are  of  eimllar  width,  being  one  hun- 
dred feet  between  the  buildings.  The  streets  are  nil,  with  the  exception 
of  Fourteenth  Street,  paved  with  cobble  stones*  The  same  paTement  is 
found  in  all  the  avenues  except  the  Sixth,  w-hich,  toother  with  Fourteenth 
Street  between  the  Seventh  and  Eightli  Avenues,  have  the  Belgian  or 
block  pavement,  A§  an  example  of  tlie  neglected  state  of  Bome  of  the 
street- pavements,  I  w^ould  rcl'er  to  Weat  Nineteenth  Street  between  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues.  The  pavement  here  is  usually  out  of  repair, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  wretehetl  sanitary  condition  of  the  gutters  and 
stirface  of  the  streets.  While  the  avemies  are  tolerably  clean,  some  of 
the  streets  are  extremely  filthy.  The  most  marked  examples  are  West 
Sixteenth  Street  from  the  Seventh  to  tlie  Tentli  Avenue,  and  Seventeenth 
Street  from  Eighth  to  the  Tenth  Avenue,  In  these  two  street-s  there  was 
observed  a  greater  amount  of  preventable  sickness  than  in  other  streets 
having  as  large  a  population,  Cliolera  infantum,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea, 
were  particularly  noticed  in  Sixteenth  Street  between  the  Eighth  and 
Tenth  Avenues,  where  have  occurred  in  five  houses  since  May  last  four 
casea  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  four  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  five 
of  cholera  infantum.  The  latter  was  found  between  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Avenues,  where  the  street  at  every  visit  was  foimd  in  an  indescribably 
filthy  state  in  consequence  of  deposits  of  garbage  and  alops.  This  was 
particularly  noticed  in  front  of  the  premises  where  cholera  infantum  had 
occurred.  As  another  similar  example  of  the  influence  of  uncleanly 
streets  on  the  health  of  their  vicinity,  I  refer  to  West  Nineteenth  Street ' 
from  No.  304  to  335,  This  street  for  about  two  hundred  feet  to  the  eaati 
and  the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Tenth  Avenue,  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  streets  in  the  vicinity.  Here  are  found  some  ten  or  twelve 
four  and  tive-story  brick  tenant-houses.  The  street  in  front  of  these 
hooses  is  such  as  may  account  for  the  excessive  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  observed  here. 

Setveeage, — The  sewers  of  the  district  are  constructed  of  brick. 

Their  outlets  should  be  six  in  number,  while  but  five  are  found ;  the 
absent  one  being  at  the  foot  of  Fii^centh  Street,  Each  outlet  opens  at 
about  four  feet  below  liigh- water  mark*  Two  arc  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  the  rest  much  smaller.  On  reference  to  the  map  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  private  sewer  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
inclosed  by  Fitteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and  Ninth  and  Tenth  Ave- 
nues.    This  Id  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  a  large  sugar^reflniag  estab- 
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lisliment»  ^ho  also  own  a  large  number  of  dwelling-'Eoiifidfl  on  Sixteeatli 
Street  west  of  Ninth  Avenue,  and  also  on  Tenth  Avenne  sontJi  of  Six- 
teenlh  Street*  Local  drainage  from  the  houses  connects  with  this  sewer. 
It  passes  through  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  centre  of  two  squares,  and 
reaches  the  river,  it  is  believed,  at  Eleventh  Aveuue  and  Fifteenth  Street, 
where  it  emptied  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  into  the  river  ;  but  about  three 
years  ago,  for  certain  reasonSj  the  pier  or  dock  was  raised.  The  e0ecl 
was  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  sewer  being  received  into  lh«  rivrr, 
and  the  result  is  that  Fifteenth  Street  for  one  hundred  feet  or  more  ea^t 
of  the  Eleventh  Avenue  is,  and  has  been,  conataQtlj  covered  with  this  ob- 
structed sewage  for  the  last  three  years.  It  has  reallj  rendered  Eleventh 
Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Fifteeuth  Street  impasBable  for  loaded  vehidBt, 
and  a  private  individual  has  been  couipelled  to  construct  a  bridge  acroM 
this  Bloughj  that  his  teams  maj  pass  in  safety.  The  effect  of  this  on  health 
cannot  he  definitely  ascertained,  as  there  are  no  dwellings  in  the  inmieiS- 
ate  neighborhood*  Oae  of  the  diief  reaaona  of  the  greater  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  observed  on  the  squares  near  the  river,  over  those 
more  remote,  is  attributable  to  either  the  faulty  construction  of  the  sewers 
or  tlieir  outlets. 

Squares. — 30  squares  are  meluded  in  this  district.  They  arc  all  of 
regular  shape.  The  sanitary  conditioo  of  4  is  good,  in  3  it  is  bad,  and  In 
28  It  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  causes  of  insalubrity  are  various.  1st  in  importance  is  the  lar^ 
number  &/ buildings  used  for  dweUing^^  stables,  fadori^^^  or  other  purpoat^ 
on  a  single  square,  2d.  SpecicU  nuisances.  3d*  Absence  of,  or  imperfcd 
local  drainage  and  sewerage,  4  th.  Non-removal  of  garbage  and  si  reel 
'filth.  5th,  Badly-eonetructed  and  neglected  privies,  6th,  Uncleanly  and 
intemperate  habits  of  the  residents  of  the  squares* 

1st.  Number  of  buildings  on  insufficient  space* — The  first  point  of 
itary  observation  is,  tliat  too  many  dwellings  are  crowded  upon  an  iusttl 
cient  amount  of  ground.  In  very  many  instances  do  we  find  on  a  lot  of 
25  X  100  feet,  two  dwellioga  of  from  three  to  four  stories  in  height,  the 
space  between  which  being  in  some  eases  not  greater  than  10  or  15  feet, 
while  upon  both  sides  of  these  houses  rise,  either  two  Ligh  fences  or  two 
adjoining  buildings.  This  is  the  only  i/ard  of  these  houses,  and  ordinarily 
contains  the  privy  and  Croton-water,  The  former,  through  entire 
sence  of  circulating  air,  diffuses  its  effluvium  through  the  eating  and 
ing  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  of  both  houses^  especially  the  rear,  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  upper  stories*  The  latter  insures  a  constantly  wet  pavement 
and  humid  air.  The  square  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  and 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  preeenta  numerous  instances  of  this  conditioiL 
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Examples  are  met  with  at  Nos,  240  to  260  Wc#t  Fifteenth  Streetj  and 
in  at  least  four  instances  between  the  Ninth  aod  Tenth  Avenues  on  this 

2dp  special  Nuisances, — Of  these  the  prominent  are  Bonp-fat  fac- 
tories and  ilaughteivhousea-  Of  the  former  there  are  6,  of  the  latter  5, 
These  will  receive  attention  in  another  portion  of  this  report* 

3d,  Absence  o/^or  imperfect  local  drainage^^lu  the  twelve  squares  east 
of  the  Eighth  Avenue,  the  majority  of  the  houses  have  under-^ound 
drains,  though  sonae  have  surface  local  drainage.  West  of  Eighth  Avenue 
10  the  river  but  3  of  the  squares  have  good  local  drainage,  whOe  in  12 
it  is  Burface,  These  12  are  embraced  in  the  boundaries  Eighteenth  to 
Fifteenth  Streets,  both  inclusive.  It  will  be  shown  that  within  this  terri- 
tory there  was  found  a  hirger  proportionate  amount  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality than  In  other  parts  of  the  diiitrict.  The  cause  of  this  lack  of  drain* 
a|^  is  very  plainly  owing  to  cither  the  poor  character  of  the  buildings, 
and  consequent  low  rents,  or  tlliberality  of  the  hindlordsj  but  not  to  the 
want  of  eewers.  This  k  particularly  the  case  in  Sixteenth,  Sevenleenlh^ 
snd  Eighteenth  Btreetj;,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues^  which  sireeta 
h^hiften  fAcM  avenues  have  each  a  sewer,  hut  few  local  drains  are  connected 
with  it, 

4th*  Nonr^removal  of  garbage  and  street  dirL — On  those  aquarea  where 
tenant-houses  are  most  abundant,  garbage-boxes  are  Bources  of  great  in^ 
salubrity.  Being  made  of  wood,  they  are  soon  destroyed  under  the  com- 
bined influences  of  bad  usage,  raii^s,  and  slops^  and  long  before  they  cease 
to  be  used  are  really  worthlcsB,  as  they  allow  the  liquid  portion  of  I  he 
garbage  to  leak  out  and  flow  into  the  gutters.  Again,  the  great  size  of 
these  boxes  prevents  in  ceHaln  localities  the  removal  of  the  entire  contents 
at  the  daUy  visit,  A  part  only  is  taken,  tlie  rest  le^  to  decompose  and  be 
covered  with  fresh  accumulations,  until  the  condition  of  the  box  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  As  the  boxes  become  damaged  they  be- 
gin to  disappear  piecemeal  (it  is  suspected  for  fire-wood),  and  a  small 
mound  of  garbage  being  left,  it  is  rapidly  inereaaed  in  si^e  by  the  previous 
babita  of  the  occupants  of  depositing  such  material  in  that  particular 
place,  nntn  it  becomes  a  large  heap  of  putrefying  atiimal  and  vegetable 
matter^  disgusting  to  sight  and  smell,  and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
square  on  which  it  is  found-  A  forcible  example  may  be  seen  at  this 
time  in  Nineteenth  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues-  That 
street  filth  is  left  unremoved  for  too  long  a  time,  is  a  fact  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted  :  but  in  the  poorest  portions  of  this  district,  where  the 
need  of  prompt  and  frequent  removal  is  greatest,  the  neglect  seems  most 
apparent-     Examples  are  met  with  in  Eighteenth  Street  between  Seventh 
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aad  Eigtith  Avenues,  NinDteenth  Street  between  Sixtli  and  Serentli  Are- 
nues,  and  ekewberc;- 

5th.  Improper  construction  and  7ieglect  of  privies^ — These  as  a  sotiirce 
of  insalubrity  to  squares  arc  in  proportion  to  tUo  population  of  the  iqnare. 
With  Ycry  ft'W  exceptions,  the  privies  visited  were  entirely  without  ven- 
tilation or  ee  at -co  vers.  In  many,  the  contents  were  mueh  above  tbe  mark 
preBcrihed  by  kw»  About  seven  cono plaints  have  been  entered  ia  regard 
to  this  neglect* 

6th,  Unclcanhf  and  intemperate  hahits  of  the  reAidenii  of  the  M^an$^ — 
Two  equares  in  this  district,  namely,  Eighteenth  to  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Sixth  to  Seventh  Avenue,  and  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Street  and  Ninth  to 
Tenth  Avenue,  show  a  con*espondence  in  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peopkf 
number  of  low  drinking  sliops,  and  amount  of  disease*  On  the  first  square 
mentioned  there  are  0  dram-shops  of  tbe  lowest  class,  the  domiciliaiy 
habits  of  the  people  are  of  the  worst  cbaraeter,  and  measles,  diphtberia, 
and  pulmonary  consumption  had  prevailed  to  an  undue  extent^  Nearly 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  remaiuiag  square.  Here,  boweveTf  are 
18  liquor,  or  hquor  grocery  stores  ;  22  cases  of  typhoid  fevcr<>  4  of  cholera 
infantum,  4  of  purulent  ophthalmiai  and  4  of  diphtheria,  have  occurred 
during  a  part  of  the  past  year  on  thia  square^  and  the  opposite  side  of 
Sixteenth  Street* 

The  Inhabitants. — ^It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  correctly  the  pre* 
railing  character  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  Sixteenth  District,  so  tliorooghlT 
interminglGd  is  the  population.  Probably  one-third  belong  to  the  l&bomg 
class.  United  States  and  Ireland  are  tbe  nationaUtiea  to  a  very  large  c^xtent ; 
the  hitter  bearing  a  proportion  to  tbe  former  of  about  five  to  three.  Com* 
paratively  few  Germans  are  to  be  tbund  in  this  district,  Tbe  Manhatlaii 
Gas  Company,  Eighteenth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  employ  in  their  ea- 
tablishment  a  large  number  of  men,  who  li%^e  in  the  vicinity-  The  ooeo- 
pation  of  others  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  majority  of  the  r«»ideEti 
of  this  district  arc  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  support.  In  mazry 
parts  of  the  district  the  people  are  very  poor,  yet  respectable,  hard-work* 
ing  perilous* 

Buildings. — ^The  whole  number  of  buildings  of  every  kind  in  thk 
district,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  1,644,     They  are  classed | 
follows : 

Private  residences , 
Bear  buildings  (dwellings), 
Teuant-houses;  •  ,  , 

Stores,        .  .  •  , 
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ritikin^  piflcei,  billiard  aaloonfi,  policy  shopBj 
Factories  (5  of  which  are  eoap)j    ' 
Schoola,  ,  >  •  ,  , 

Siaughter-houaei,    .... 
Stables,  -  '  »  p  ' 

Churches,  .  ■  »  •  • 
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Not  far  from  Dnc-qiitirter  of  tbe  huildlngs  coEtaiu  less  than  three  fami* 
liei.  These,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  nece&aarily  good  eauitiuy 
conditio  lit  as  there  are  many  small  huildiugs  of  euch  sbe  as  to  accommo* 
date  but  two  families.  Fifty  or  thereabouts  of  the  private  re»idencefl  aro 
of  brown  stone,  four  stories  in  height,  and  of  modem  couf^truetiou.  These 
are  almost  exclusively  situated  on  West  Fourtceuth  Street.  About  ono 
hundred  are  two  and  three-story  frame  buildings,  of  considerable  age,  hut 
many  are  kept  in  good  order  and  repair.  The  remaiuder,  of  brick,  ave^ 
age  three  stories  in  height,  aud  are  not  generally  of  reeeat  construction* 
They  are  in  width  from  19  to  25  feet*  Drainage,  so  far  as  observed,  is 
usually  good.  Water  is  distributed  to  the  diflVrent  rooms  or  balls  through- 
out the  dwclUngs,  Waternjloset  and  both-room  are  usually  combined  in 
some  of  the  houses,  in  others  the  privies  are  kept  in  good  order. 

TEKAjrr-IIousES, — Of  these  there  are  422.  They  are  chiefly  locjited 
on  tlie  streets,  rather  than  the  avenues  of  the  district.  Not  more  Uiao  40 
ore  found  on  tbe  avenues,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  5  or  6,  are  of 
four  stories  in  height,  Tbe  age  of  these  houses  is  very  difficult  to  aacer- 
taiu,  as  the  external  or  internal  appearnnec  of  the  buildings  m  not  a  safe 
guide.  Tenant^houses,  of  recent  construction,  in  consequence  of  ill-usage 
and  neglect,  soon  come  to  present  an  appearance  of  age  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. With  few  exceptions  tlie  large  tenant-houses  in  the  district  are 
judged  to  he  of  recent  erection*  They  are  from  8  to  5  stories  in  height, 
and  from  15  to  SO  feet  in  widthi  They  are  chiefly  of  brick  material. 
Very  few  front  frame  teneraenta  are  to  be  found  in  the  district.  But  one 
entire  block  of  uniform  sisscd  teucmcnt.^  is  to  bo  found  in  tbe  distriet.  On 
this  square  133  houses  are  located,  in  which  are  424  families*  The  block 
referred  to  contains  a  row  of  47  tenant-houses  of  uniform  sijte  and  arrange- 
ment. These  houses  are  5  stories  in  height,  15  feet  in  width,  and  48  feet 
in  depth.  These  houses  represent  the  minimum  width,  and  30  teet  the 
maximum  width  of  the  tenant-houses  in  the  districts 

DiiAtXAGE. — ^In  the  majority  of  the  large  tenant-houseft  where  the 
street  is  sewered,  there  is  a  connection  with  it  by  local  drains ;  but  m  tiiedt 
frequently  have  but  one  point  of  comraeniTement,  and  that  in  ibe  rear- 
yard,  where  the  hydrant  is  located,  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  drainage. 
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Refuse  Tv^ater,  etc*,  is  without  doubt  allowed  to  accumulate,  especiallT  m 
tlie  upper  So  ore,  to  the  injury  of  the  healtli  of  the  oeeupants.  Another 
insalubrious  feature  in  tins  modG  of  drainnge  is,  that  to  ^ome  of  Ihm  ten* 
anta  it  is  more  conTenicnt  to  empty  slops  into  the  street  than  to  deposit 
the  same  in  the  ccespool.  In  other  localities  the  drains  are  of  siieli 
faulty  construction  as  to  be  positively  hurtful  to  the  occnpantis  of  the  house. 
One  such  instance  was  obser\xd  in  a  house  of  respectable  appearance, 
occupied  by  two  families)  in  Seventeenth  Street,  where  the  drain  waa 
merely  an  open  trough  attached  to  the  west  wall  of  the  house,  and  wat  in- 
tended to  convey  the  waste  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house^  water 
from  the  roof,  and,  it  is  said^  the  contents  of  the  privy  !e  the  yard.  The 
drain  had  become  obstructed  and  overflowed  its  contents  upon  tlie  cellar 
floor  for  20  feet  or  more.  This  condition  of  th^  cellar  occuTTcd  in  May, 
and  the  inspcctioD  was  made  in  July,  One  person  had  sickened,  it  was 
believed,  from  the  cause  mentioned,  Nearly  a  similar  state  of  defectire 
drainage  was  found  iit  No<  CG  West  Eighteenth  Street,  wliere  a  conimoa 
board  drain  was  used  to  convey  the  drainage  &om  the  rear-yard ;  it  be- 
came defective,  and  the  cellar  received  the  drainage  where  the  putrefyiag 
fluid  remained,  notwithstanding  remonstrances  of  the  neighbors j  until  br 
a  complaint  entered  at  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  it  was 
remedied  by  the  Metropolitan  rolice, 

Surface  local  drams  in  other  localities  are  plainly  sourcea  of  iiiMlii< 
brity  to  the  buildings  with  which  they  are  connected.  They  become  ob- 
itructed,  and  waste  water,  slops,  etc.,  being  prevented  from  finding  it4 
way  through  the  alley  into  the  gutter,  flow  back  into  the  yard  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent*  Examples  of  this  mnj  be  seen  in  Sixteenth  and  Sevea- 
teenth  Streets,  west  of  Kinth  Avenue.  In  both  of  these  streets  the  dr«ia- 
age  is  entirely  of  this  character.  The  hydrant  is  pkeed  just  at  the  m«r 
end  of  a  narrow  alley,  not  more  than  four  feet  in  width,  and  rtmniiig 
through  the  centre  of  it  is  a  stteam  of  filth.  This  is  the  drainage  of  these 
houses. 

WatekfSdpply, — In  24  buildings  the  supply  of  Croton-wat^  wai 
found  in  the  yard  only  ;  in  9  throughout  the  house  j  in  12  not  memtioned. 
Whether  the  distribution  of  water  throughout  an  entire  house  tends  to  a 
better  sanitary  condition  of  the  house,  depends  entirely  on  the  habits^ 
whether  cleanly  or  not,  of  the  occupants.  Two  contrasling  examples  of 
this  are  afforded  in  houses  No.  —  West  Twentieth  Street  and  No.  — 
West  Nineteenth  Street.  Both  have  had  water  distributed  throughout  the 
house.  In  the  former  it  is  in  the  rooms,  in  the  latter  in  the  halls.  The 
first  is  a  perfectly  healthy  house,  the  latter  a  very  insalubrious  one.  In 
some  of  the  houses  water  is  distributed  to  each  floor  in  the  haU ;  this  is 
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usee!  by  two  or  four  families  on  the  ^oor^  and  as  the  earo  of  the  eink  d&» 
Yolves  upon  no  one  in  particiilar,  it  aocm  becomes  a  source  of  iBsalubrity  to 
the  house,  e*  ^*  No*  —  West  Kinetecntb  Street*  In  other  houses  the 
point  of  supply  ba3  been  so  placed  as  lo  compel  occupants  of  one  part  of 
m  floor  to  visit  the  apartments  of  other  occupants  on  the  same  floor 
for  water.  This  ia  the  case  in  too  or  more  buildings  in  BixCeentb 
near  Tenth  Ayenuc ;  also  in  Kineteentb  Street  near  the  same  avenue. 
Four  families  occupy  each  floor,  the  water  ia  placed  in  the  two  rear  rooms 
on  the  floor ;  those  occupying  the  &ont  rooms  visit  their  neighbors  for 
water.  It  is  very  clear  that  with  the  tendency  to  discord  and  disagree- 
meni  which  exists  to  some  extent  among  different  families  in  nearly  all 
houses,  this  arrangement  subjects  such  people  to  shamefid  deprivation  of  a 
supply  of  water*  The  only  method  consistent  with  a  sanitary  condition 
of  water-supply,  is  to  distribute  it  to  the  apartments  of  each  family. 

Garbage  and  Mouse- Slops. — In  the  poorer  and  most  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  district  only  are  these  sources  of  insalubrity ,  and  this  it 
seems  may  be  avoided.  Let  garbage-boxes  be  constructed  of  such  size  as 
to  contain  the  daily  accumulation  ;  of  such  material  as  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed  (of  galvanised  iron  for  example),  and  which,  while  it  is  im-* 
pori'ioita  to  fluids,  may  be  readily  and  entirely  emptied  ;  let  a  properly- 
constnicted  Lid  be  attached,  and  the  contents  removed  daily,  and  the  sick- 
ening stench  we  now  obsen^e  would  then  he  avoided. 

Location  and  care  of  levies, — These  form  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  insalubrity.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  I  wo  small  in  size  and  too  few  in 
number,  and  without  ventilation  or  seat^covers-  About  twelve  were  found 
full  to  the  floor  timbers,  or  within  one  foot  of  them*  In  some  cases  the 
doors  were  found  locked  securely,  and  on  procuring  ihe  key  and  inspect- 
ing the  privy,  sucli  masses  of  human  excrement  were  found  on  the  scats 
and  floors  as  would  justify  the  locking  of  the  door  to  protect  unwary  per* 
sons  from  injury.  Occupants  of  rear  buildings  are  the  principal  sufferers 
from  this  ingialubrity.  The  proximity  of  privies  is  in  some  cases  eight  feet 
from  the  windows  of  rear  houses ;  the  odor  in  these  is,  especially  at  night) 
intolerable*  Instances  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  at  Nos*  82,  283,  and 
285  West  Seventi^enlh  Street,  and  others.  They  are  also  Uxi  few  in  num* 
her  ;  for  example  No<  108  West  Nineteenth  Street,  where  in  the  front  and 
rear  buildings  more  than  one  hundred  persons  live,  who  have  one  com- 
mon privy,  with  a  single  partition  dividing  it,  and  but  four  seats  in  all, 
Twenty-five  persons  are  expected  to  use  one  seat-opening- 

APAirrMENTS* — The  houses  under  discussion  are  ho  arranged  aa  to  afford 
one  main  room  and  one  or  two  bedrooms  to  each  family.  The  main 
room  is  used  as  kitchen,  dining,  and  sitting-room.     The  bedroom  between 
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the  front  and  rear-room  is  dark  ;  tlie  hail  bedroom,  wlien  there  h  on 
lighted  and  ventilated.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in  the  recentlv-biiilt 
large  tenant-housea  a  small  window  apcus  from  the  dark  bedroomB  into 
the  halb.  This^  in  the  majority  of  caaoBir  )d  ^^  QO  real  bt*ae!it^  m  the 
halk  are  nsnally  dark  and  nnventilated*  The  dimensions  are  vorioas;  the 
following  arc  exaiuplea  of  the  usual  eisse : 

Main  rooms,  width  and  depth,  18x18 ft. ;  19x11;  16x17;  19x14; 
14x14;  14X14;  15x13, 

Dormitories,  width  and  depth,  12xlOft. ;  6x9?  10x12;  8X^; 
10X9;  11X9;  12x8;  9x0l^x9;  14X15. 

Height  of  ceiliag,  7  ft*,  8,  8,  8^  9,  8,  8,  8,  8,  8,  8»  8,  8»  8, 

Average  cnbic  feet  air-space  to  each  person,  732,  864,  1,047^  6TL 
548,  346,  375,  894,  627,  2,576,  92U 

Ground  area  e^juare  feet  to  each  person,  33A,  58,  38j  113,  42^  80,  33. 
30,  56,  23,  105,  20,  185,  83,  44> 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  18  x  18  feet  ib  the  largest  main  room,  and  14x14 
feet  the  smallest.  It  is  abo  seen  that  in  but  two  iastaneca  was  there  l^OOO 
feet  of  air-space. 

Ventilation. — In  nearly  all  the  houses  inspected  this  waa  found  d«^ 
^cient,  both  in  the  apartments  and  in  the  halls,  Ai  most  of  the  teiiaat- 
houses  are  occupied  by  at  least  two  families  ou  each  floor,  it  follows  that 
no  through  ventilation  can  be  secured*  The  main  rooms  are  vcntilalml 
by  two  windows  with  sliding  sash,  which  in  most  instances  the  upper  Bce- 
tion  cannot  be  lowered.  But  very  few,  if  any,  ventilated  by  chimney  fire- 
places were  noticed.  The  dormitories  are  without  fines,  save  in  a  vcr? 
few  ease?,  and,  with  exception  of  the  hall  bedrooms  referred  to,  withotit 
ventilation  and  light.  The  halls  of  the  tenant-houses  are  very  g^jieraJIjr 
unventihtted,  except  by  the  front  door.  The  scuttle,  if  oue  there  be,  10 
generally  elosed  aud  inaccessible,  and  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  housea 
tbere  are  no  means  of  exit  by  the  roof  In  but  two  of  tlie  Itir^e  tene- 
ments visited  were  there  found  any  means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire 
other  than  by  the  front  door  and  windows.  An  occupant  remarked  they 
"  mmt  either  roast  or  break  (htir  ncch/' 

C'ELhAm  AKD  BASEME^rrs. — ^Tenant-houses  in  this  district  are  not^  to 
a  very  large  extent,  provided  with  baaementa  for  residences.  The  (aw 
which  were  observed  are  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Two  ezample^  m»v 
serve  to  show  this.  At  No,  206  West  Bixteenth  Street,  two  familie^^  in 
which  arc  thirteen  persons,  occupy  the  basement.  It  is  so  dark  that  ordinary 
type  can  be  seen  ivith  diibculty.  In  the  other  case  the  people  were  health j 
before  entering  the  basement ;  since ^  however,  they  have  been  ill :  the 
mottier  lias  phthi^nis*     Of  24  cellars,  note  of  which  has  been  made,  4  only 
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were  in  |rood  sanitary  condition.     The  rest  were  more  or  less  filthy,  some 
indeseribably  so.    One  contaiEed  urine,  bones,  and  soak  age  from  the  priTy- 
Dram-shops^  or  places  where  liquor  ie  »old  by  the  glass,  ar6  1^1  in  num* 
ber. 

Liquor  stores  (or  grocery  and  Uquor),      .  *  ,119 

BUliard  salooDs^  «  ^  .  ,  .  2 

Policy  shops,        *  ^  .  <  ,  .         7 

The  liquor  stores  are  nearly  all  of  the  class  known  as  low  groggeriea. 
Eighteen  of  these  are  located  on  a  single  square — Sixteenth  to  8cvon- 
teenth  Street,  Eighth  to  Kinth  Avenue — ^the  population  of  which  is  the 
most  depraved  and  unhealthy  in  the  district, 

Stokes. — Are  403  in  number,  119,  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  these, 
it  will  be  icen  are  drinldng  shops* 

Factories. — There  are  27  of  these,  as  follows : 

Soap  factories, 

Bleaching  and  dyeing,    , 

Pickle, 

Breweries,  ,  i 

Mineral  water, 

Rope,     , 

Pottery, 

Sugar,   . 

Miscellaneous, 

There  is  pr*>of  that  soap  factories  exert  ao  unhealthiul  influence  on 
the  lohabitunli  of  their  viciuity.  This  was  particularly  observed  at  No,  227 
West  Seventeenth  Street,  where  an  e&tablishtnent  of  the  kind  is  located* 
ladepeudent  of  illness  at  225,  which  has  been  considerabli*,  and  which  can- 
not undeniably  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  factory,  I  am  told 
that  when  the  process  of  boiling  is  in  operation,  some  of  the  oceupantg  of 
225  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  street  to  escape  the  terrible  odor,  A  some- 
what similar  report  was  obtained  troin  occupants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
factory-  There  the  people  close  their  windows  without  regard  to  weather 
to  escape  its  disgusting  smclL 

SLAnonTERrHousES. — They  are  6  in  number ; 
Fronting  on  street,  •  ,  ,  .  .  .     S 

Hear,     .<,,«.,  S 

In  good  eonditioo,    ,  *  .  .  ,  ,2 

Insalubrious,      •.,.*,  4 

One  of  the  ktter,  located  in  Seventeenth  Street  near  the  Tenth  Ave- 
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iiue,  is  very  fouL  Blood  and  filtli  are  allowed  to  flow  acrosi  tli^  didew  A 
into  the  gutter,  mftkiDg  this  portion  of  the  square  uuhealthy-p  Diphdn^rji, 
purulent  ophttialmiaH,  and  typhus,  were  Qljserved  in  the  street. 

Gas-IIouse3. — The  Manliattan  Gas  Companj  have  their  exteusiTe  4 
tablishment  occupying  the  greater  part  of  four  squares.  There  is  an  1 
fensive  odor  constantly  emanating  from  the  manufactory,  but  the  djBeaaci 
it  produces  must  be  ascertained.  The  operatives  are  siihject  of  late  to 
an  aflTcction  of  the  eyes,  produced  it  is  said  by  a  new  material  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  goa* 

8tables.^ — 129  are  located  in  this  district,  and  are  principaOy  priTate 
stables  owned  by  cartmcn  and  grocers  ;  the  rest  private  stables  for  plafi#- 
uro  horses.  The  principal  insalubrious  feature  of  these  stables  is 
effect  on  rear  buildings.  This  happens  where  a  stable  in  the  rear  joinil 
rear  dwelling  next  door-  This  is  observed  markedly  in  the  rear  of  Ko,  13S 
West  Twentieth  Street,  Again,  a  stable  is  placed  in  the  rear  on  one  sti^ 
and  on  the  opposite  street  is  a  rear  dwelling-house.  The  rear  wals  of 
the  two  buildings  are  within  two  to  four  feet  of  each  other  (tbia  interven- 
ing space  being  an  unwholesome  '^cloaqne'*),  with  a  small  rear  bedroom 
window  of  the  dweiliDg,  and  a  breatliiug  hole  for  the  aniiual  in  the  sta* 
bie ;  both  window  and  opening  being  on  the  same  plane.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  seen  at  No,  278  West  Seventeenth  Street,  where  the  bedroom 
window  must  be  kept  constantly  closed  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  odor 
from  the  stable  entering  the  apartments  Three  cases  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia have  occurred  here,  and  typhus  prevails  in  the  front  house. 

CBrBCHESj  Schools, — The  churches  are  8  in  number ^  and  there  are 
4  public  schools : 

Industrial,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  •     1 

Ward  (colored),  ,  ,  ,  .  .  *        1 

Primary,     •  •  •  •  •  «  .1 

Grammar,  Ko.  11,         .  .  .  .  <  1 

These  all  appear  to  be  in  good  sanitaTj  condition. 
Vacant  Lots. — 73  in, number: 

In  hixd  sanitary  condition,       .... 

«'  not  bad        "  ,  •  ,  . 

Twenty-four  of  these,  located  on  Seventeenth  Street,  is  made  a  pla/ce  of 
deposit  for  osbes,  garbage,  dead  animals  and  old  boots.  Ten  are  on  the  op- 
posite square  (Eighteenth  Street),  on  the  sites  of  dwelbngs  burned  two  years 
ago.  The  pri\aes  of  these  dwellings  have  never  been  tilled  in,  nor  emptied 
of  their  contents.  In  other  respects  these  lots  are  in  a  similar  insalubrious 
condition  to  those  just  mentioned.     It  is  believed  that  these  lota  have  piro- 
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duced  illness  in  Nineteentli  Street.  The  remaining  20  io  bad  condition, 
are  found  between  Nine  teen  tli  and  Twentietli  Streets,  and  Tcntli  and 
Eleventh  Avenues,  They  are  made  a  diimping*ground  for  manure  a  ad 
gtreet  dirt,  and  are  highly  oflfeueive.  Fortunately  no  dwellings  arc  witliin 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  t  lie  bo  lots* 

NmsAxCES. — Those  of  a  public  eharactcr  have  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  report.  The  prominent  are  slaughter-houBes,  3oap-fat 
establiahmentd,  liquor  and  poliey  shops.  Private  nuisances  hav©  been 
ftlso  incidentally  noticed*  The  most  remarkable  are  rear  dwellings,  of 
whatever  charact^^r,  and  their  (usually)  attendant  eloaque,  ThiB  term  has 
been  applied  by  Dr,  Harris  to  those  spaces  or  inaecessible  ftUeys,  from  1 
to  3  feet  in  width,  which  occur  between  two  rear  buildings  on  opposite 
streets,  or  between  two  rear  buildings  on  the  same  street.  These  are 
undoubtedly  sources  of  disease.  They  are  made  receptacles  for  atl  kinds 
of  filth,  not  except iog  human  excrement ;  and  one  side  or  end  of  these 
bouses  is  vcatilated  with  such  an  air  as  may  be  imagined  to  be  diffused 
through  such  a  space.  In  one  rear  house  in  Sixteenth  Street,  where  this 
condition  exists,  no  loss  than  9  C4ises  of  typhus  fever  have  occurred  in  less 
than  one  year. 

pREVAiLiKQ  Diseases. — The  prevailing  diseases  the  past  year  have 
beeu  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  diarrhcEa,  diphtheria,  and  measlee.  The 
Brst'-uamcd  affections  from  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been  chiefly 
observed  are  due  to  humidity,  from  imperfect  drainage,  to  absence  of  sun- 
light, and  ventilation  in  rear  buildings,  to  personal  and  domiciliary  filth 
and  filthy  streets,  together  with  a  high  external  temperature.  The  latter 
two  are  niainly  owing  to  personal  and  domiciliary  tmcleanliueas,  with 
overcrowding-  Seven  cases  of  the  last-named  disease  occurred  io  one 
house,  in  which  were  twenty-three  children.  The  average  cubic  air-^pace 
for  each  ^rson  in  this  house  was  694  feet.  3  cases  of  diphtheria  occur- 
red in  another  hoifse,  in  w^hicli  73  persons  reside  ;  the  cubic  air-space 
for  each  person  6D7  feet. 

liOCAi^ixr  OF  Diseases. — In  Tenth  Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street, 
tliree  or  more  cases  of  variola.     In  Nineteenth  Street,  No,  3U  rear,  3 

IS  of  variola  were  found  in  one  room  of  a  teuant-house.  Between  20 
mod  30  cases  of  typhus  fever  have  occurred  in  the  last  year  in  Sixteenth 
Street,  Tenth  Avenue,  and  Seventeenth  Street  west  of  Ninth  Avenue, 
cholera  infantum  in  Fifteenth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue,  Sixteenth  Street 
near  Tenth  Avenue,  Nineteenth  Street  near  Seventh  Avenue,  Eighteenth 
Street  near  Seventh  Avenue,  Diphtheria  in  Seventeenth  Street  west  of 
£ighth  Avenue.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  what  particular  cause 
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has  produced  these  diBeases,  but  the  locality  in  every  instance  mentinied 
was  insalnbrions. 

Insalabrions  quarters  have  been  noticed  where  the  constant  sidmess 
and  mortality  rate  is  slight.  This  is  accounted  for  in  three  ways :  Ist. 
The  people  in  snch  localities  remove  often,  remaining  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  month  or  two.  2d.  They  will  deceive  if  possible  the  inqoirer,  i^h 
parently  from  sheer  love  of  deception.  8d.  Through  fear  of  ejectment  hj 
landlord,  or  agent,  who  occupies  perhaps  a  part  of  the  house,  information 
is  withheld.  Ejectment  of  the  tenants  really  took  place  in  one  case,  in 
consequence  of  complaint  being  made  of  a  nuisance  in  the  house. 
'  Disease  from  immigrants  was  observed  in  two  persons  only :  this  was 
typhus. 

Bemedial  Measubes. — ^A  more  thorough  sewerage,  and  oonnectioDS 
by  local  drains  in  all  cases ;  Croton-water  distributed  to  an  apartment 
of  each  family;  the  removal  if  practicable  of  all  bad  rear  dwellings; 
privies  to  be  connected  with  the  sewer ;  tenant-houses  to  be  erected  not 
to  exceed  three  or  at  most  four  stories  in  height,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
afford  better  through  ventilation ;  a  better  dass  of  garbage4x»zes ;  ie> 
moval  of  slaughter-houses  and  soap-fat  establishments  b^rond  the  dtj 
limits ;  are  some  of  the  principal  remedial  measures  which  are  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  the  inspector,  to  place  the  district  in  a  fair  sanitary  con- 
dition. 
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BoUHPABixfl  Am)  Squarbs. — The  iSeventeenth  Sanitary  Impedion  JK»- 
trie*  u  the  northern  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  and  u  houndtd  an  the 
north  hy  West  Tweniy-si^h  Street,  sonth  hy  West  Twentieth  Street^  east 
h^  the  8%acth  Avenue^  west  by  the  Mud$an  Biver^  and  contains  thirty  full  and 
Jlvtpariial  squares, 

TopOGRAFHT :  Altitude  of  Surface. — The  highest  point  of  ground  in 
fMs  district  will  bo  found  in  West  Twenty-aRh  Street,  about  275  /eet 
west  of  (he  Seventh  Arenuc,  and  is  elevated  about  41  feet  above  tide- 
water mark.  The  lowest  being  found  in  the  Eleventh  Avenue  between 
West  Twentieth  and  West  Twenty-fifth  Streets,  it  being  only  four  feet 
above- 

The  following  table,  obtained  from  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Croton- 
water  Department,  exhibits  the  present  height,  above  high-wnter  mark, 
rf  the  several  comefs  of  streets  and  avenues  : 


cotimft  OP  BTUVn. 

sixth  At. 

SeTenth  At. 

lUg^tbAT. 

HintbAT. 

Tmth  At.  £]0Toat3l4T. 

1 

West  Tweutieth,, *..,.., 

"      Twenty  first,. 

**      Twt'utvSetxjnd^,.., 
**      TweDtVTUird,,.... 

"     TVOTtT-Fomlh 

♦*     Twmty-Fifth 

•*    TweDty^Jtth,, 

Bh7' 

SLSf 
SLl 

S8 
S9.4 

2M" 

26.8 

25,6i 

88.8 

sa4 

20.4 

18.41 

ai.4 

13.6' 
18.6 

ia.4i 

18.8i 

18.4 
lO 

lOJi 

4 

ItaMmvE  TopoGRAPHT, — The  primitive  condition  of  the  surface  of 
I  Ihifl  district  was  undulating.     Forme rly  three  hills  of  considerable  size 
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werts  found,  viz.,  on©  between  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenuei  . 
Twenty- fourtk  and  Tweaty-fil^li  Streets ;  one  between  the  Ninth 
Tenth  Avenues  and  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-seeond  Streets  |  and  the  last 
one  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  between  tlie  same  avenues  and  streets. 
No  original  water-couraea  of  importance  traversed  this  sectJoa  of  tin 
ialaQd,  but  a  small  atream  coursed  for  a  short  distance  through  Weft 
Twenty-Bixth  Street,  fonning  a  bend  in  the  \*iemity  of  the  Eighth  Avcqm 
and  Twenty-six  I  h  Street,  pursuing  a  northerly  and  westerly  course,  mf\ 
finally  emptying  into  the  Hudson  River. 

Geological  Formation. — The  geological  formation  is  bed^  of  looie 
sands }  consisting  of  quartz  ;  a  coarae  conglomerate,  silicious  and  inlcadovi 
rock ;  argillaceous  matter,  divided  in  irregular  lamlnee ;  luDestone  an! 
calcareous  sand ;  and  iinally  of  loam  and  c1ay« 

The  above-mentioned  classes  of  rocks  dc^  not  appear  in  an  isolatel 
form,  but  probably  pass  into  each  otlier*  The  planes  of  the  various  etiw!tiL 
occur  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  with  occasional  cross  stratification  in 
the  sandy  i  the  greatest  line  of  hearing  being  from  the  northeast  to  tbe 
aouthwest*  In  no  part  of  the  district  can  be  found  a  wet  suh  or  retentivf 
surface  soil,  the  redahned  ground  (which  will  be  mentjoncd  next)  el- 
cepted,  which  is  and  always  wiU  be  saturated  with  water  and  m-^nk 
ma^er,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

Eeclai:med  GROrrsTo. — A  little  more  than  ono-fiflh  of  this  disttid  ii 
reclaimed  ground  from  the  Htidson  River ;  the  materiab  used 
purpoBo  being  bricks,  mortar,  slate,  gravel,  asbes,  coal-dust,  street- 
ings.  oyster,  clam,  lobster,  and  eg^  sheila,  pig*s  hair,  ahavinp, 
glass,  carpets,  brooms,  refuse  materials  from  tanneries,  crockery,  boifcdii 
dead  animals — as  cats,  rats,  and  dogs ;  shoes,  boots,  feathers,  oyMr 
cans,  old  tin  roofs,  tin  clippings,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  includes  the  whole  of  tbit 
section  Ijring  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets  and  the  Tenth 
Avenue  and  the  Hudson  River,  a  small  space  at  ^the  comer  of  Tenlh 
Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  excepted,  which  is  natural. 

Sewerage. — The  district  is  imperfectly  sewered.  The  Seventh 
Avenue,  from  Twentieth  to  Twenty-fiilh  Streets  ;  the  Nintli  Avenue,  from 
Twentieth  to  Tweoty-thii'd  Streets ;  tho  Tenth  Avenue,  from  Twen- 
tieth to  Twenty-third  Streets,  and  from  Twenty-fourth  to  Twenty-sixth 
Streets ;  the  whole  of  the  Eleventh  Avenue,  and  short  spaces  in  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fif\h  Streets,  near  the  Eighth  and  also  near  the  Ninth 
Avenues,  have  no  sewers.  The  mouths  of  the  sewers  are  above  wafer  ai 
low- water  mark;  and  the  pressure  of  the  tides  entering  them  forces  the 
noxiouA  gas€9  into  the  dweUint^s  and  strceh  through  fhe  ehw^  connmstioit, 

Kaitral  Drainage. — ^The  natiural  drainage  of  that  portion  of  the 
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district  west  of  tbe  Tenth  Ave  one  ia  fKJOr  ;  east  of  tlie  Tenth  Avenue  is 
tauch  better,  as  the  foregoiog  table  of  altitude  showB,  the  ground  having 
an  inclination  from  the  north  to  the  aouthj  and  from  the  eaat  to  the  west. 

TfioEOUGt] FAMES* — The  cross  streets  run  nearljr  northeast  and  south- 
west^ the  avenues  crossing  them  at  right  anglea.  The  former  are  about 
60  feet  in  width,  while  the  avenues  are  100.  Thej  are  all  graded  and 
paved,  the  Eleventh  Avenue  excepted ;  the  paving  in  use  being  chiefly 
irre^lar  cobble  Btones,  in  a  few  the  trap-block  pavement  ib  employed. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  streets  is  In  a  good  eondition,  and  has 
been  kept  during  the  past  summer  tolerably  eleaa  ;  hut  the  irFcgular  tntej^ 
ttioGi  b^tiveen  the  cohhle  stones  prevent  the  en  tire  removal  of  retained  organic 
and  other  moUerj  however  thorough  the  deaning^  Jilany  persons  have  aa 
idea  that  heavy  rains  cleansa  our  strecta  and  gutters  thoroughly ;  it  is 

CHAJEAC-rER  OF  PoFULATiONt — Two-tLirds  (ahout  16,600)  of  its  in- 
Imbitants  are  of  the  better  class,  tlie  remiiining  third  (about  8,300)  coa* 
Wti  of  the  lower.  Most  of  them  are  American  bora,  engaged  in  various 
0€K;npationa  or  mechanical  pursutta  i  nearly  all  them  being  iu  a  condition 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

Chauacter  of  Dwellings. — Of  the  2,160  dweUinga  in  the  district, 
1 ,006  are  used  exclusively  as  private  tesidoncea,  while  a  little  more  than 
half  (1,154)  are  tenant-honses,  each  containing  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
^milies,  and  two-liflhs  of  tliese  contain  each  only  two  families  ^  and  are 
entitled  to  all  the  considerations  of  a  private  dwelling,  and  should  pass  as 
fluch.  The  private  residences  are  nearly  all  of  recent  eonslruction,  built 
of  brick  or  brown  stone,  having  all  the  modern  Improvements,  such  as  the 
inlroduction  of  ga??,  Croton-water,  baths,  furnaces,  water-closets,  and 
proper  sewer  connections-  The  buildings  are  of  ample  size,  possessing 
good  water  supplies-  Of  tcnant-housea,  a  \'ariety  were  found ;  most  of 
tbem  being  of  the  better  order,  built  within  the  lost  twenty-live  or  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  materials  used  in  constructing  them  being  brick.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  are  frame  buildings,  which  were  origiuHUy  intended 
and  u&ed  as  private  dwellings.  The  drainage  of  many  h  defective,  and 
irery  often  absolutely  wanting.  Some  of  the  <lrains  are  liable  to  obstruo- 
tions,  and  cause  overflows.  But  few  of  them  have  a  water  supply  in  the 
bouse,  but  none  ore  without  water  in  the  yard,  Tlie  fneilitlea  for  dis^ 
posing  of  garbage  and  house-slops  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  defective  J 
the  street  gutters  becoming,  as  a  rule,  the  receptacle  of  the  same. 

Privies. — Tbe  privies  are  located  iu  yards,  somctiraes  in  cellars;  or 
underneath  the  sidewalks,  and  in  a  few  on  each  floor.  Often  the  neigh- 
boring ground  is  covered  with  filth.     Constant  violations  of  the  law,  in 
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locating,  constructiiig,  and  emptying  these,  were  observed  ;  as  am  ^indmiet 
thereof  we  subjoin  the  following  remarks  noted  down  in  our  record  hook : 
"  The  privies  (ttvo  in  one)  of  Nos.  —  and  —  West  Twenty-fonrtb  Street 
need  instant  eleaning*  They  are  overflowing  the  yard,  and  are  vety  c 
sivc*  The  privy  at  No.  —  Seventh  Avenue,  as  in  the  preceding  two  i 
joining  houses,  is  in  the  yard,  and  adjoins  the  house,  and  is  on  a  line 
with  the  southerly  wall  of  house  No*  —  (the  adjacent  house),  wlndi  hi« 
a  back  area ;  the  wall  of  said  area  being  part  of  the  foundation  of  Htm 
privy.  At  times  the  fluid  portion  of  the  privy  oozes  through  its  own  and 
the  area  wall*  If  the  privy  were  located  and  buiJt  in  the  manner  kid 
down  in  the  city  ordinances  (Tide  '  Laws  of  the  Public  Health  for  IBfd, 
page  113j  §  4'),  this  would  not  be  the  case." 

Axtaexed  is  another  wood-cut  j  portra^nng  the  privy  found  iu  the  dart 
and  damp  cellar  of  the  rear  tenant^house  No.  —  West  Twenty-^i^cood 
Street, 
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This  privy  is  uied  by  42  personj; 
it    has   [ive    subdivisions,   one  for 
1%  ery  two  families.     The  cotDptrt* 
rnents  arc  so  small  that  a  person 
can  scarcely  turn  around  la  themi 
and  so  dark  that  they  have  to  be 
vutered    with    an    artificial    U^, 
The  cellar  itself,  as  has  been  stBied)    ^ 
IS   damp,  dark,  and   without  ^^^M 
tilatioa.    Under  such  t-irctimstaiM^I 
the  emanation  of  the  excrementitioas 
matter-  of  42  persons  can  find  no 
I  sft^-tvpc ;     thus   this   privy-ccDar  is 
\.  oi ..;  than  a  Stygian  pit. 
Those  are  oot  iBohvted  eases,  neither  are  they  the  worst.     A  perfeedf 
law-and-sanitaiy-abiding  privy  attached  to  a  tenant-house,  is  the  cxcep* 
tlonalj  while  the  reyerse  is  the  prevail  iug  nde. 

Size  of  Apartments, — The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  number 
of  occupants  vary  much-  There  are  bedi-ooms  0x11x10^990  cable 
feet,  having  no  ventilation,  occupied  by  IC  persons,  which  nets  each 
individual  about  62  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  of  a  foul  character.  AnoUjer 
tenant-house,  covering  an  area  of  750  square  feet  and  38  feet  high,  is  oc- 
cupied by  10  families  J  consisting  vf  42  persons.  This  house  has  a  nar- 
row hall  running  through  its  middle,  with  apartments  con^iatitig  of  a 
kitchen  and  two  dormitories  for  one  family  on  each  side.  The  dormito- 
ries  are  each  7x9x6«504  cubic  feet  in  dlmensioiifi.    The  rooms  ar© 
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crowded  throughout  tbe  whole  buildinf^,  each  occupant  having  less  than 
240  cubic  feet  of  space.  Neither  are  these  isolated  pictures  \  many  other 
dwelliiigs  arc  in  m  overcrowded  a  state.  The  effluvia  in  them  i^  noxious 
and  poisonous,  caused  hy  the  gaseous  emauations  &om  the  inhabitants, 
fiiuks,  and  tlrain-pipea. 

Ptblic  Schools* — On  inspecting  them,  many  points  for  criticism  pre* 
sented  themselves,  but  we  will  be  content  to  mention,  in  the  proper  pUica, 
only  the  objectiouH  appertaining  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

Prevailing  Diseases. — Diseases  ia  a  topography  and  climate  like  this 
should  be  mild  and  few  in  number,  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the 
whole  district  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  portion  of  the  city, 
no  considerable  part  of  it  having  been  during  the  past  summer  a  sickly 
one  ;  isolated  places  excepted*  During  tlie  early  summer  months  dysen- 
tery of  a  mild  character  prevailed  in  the  district,  west  of  the  Tenth  Avenue, 
on  reclaimed  ground.  In  aU,  nineteen  houses  were  found  where  typhoid 
or  tj-pbus  fever  prevailed  daring  the  past  summer,  but  not  one  case  came 
under  my  personal  nortec  during  the  progress  of  inspection ,  A  few 
sporadic  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  May  and  June^ 
whEe  diphtheria  and  small-pox  had  prevailed  during  the  previous  winter, 
It  is  worth  remarking,  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  diphthe- 
ria, tonsilitis,  and  pharyngeal  inflammations  occurred  near  the  river  side, 
especially  in  houses  whose  cellars  are  partially  or  wholly  filled  with  water, 
Inliltrated  from  the  Hudson  River,  Articular  rheumatism  also  appears 
to  have  a  preference  for  this  locality.  For  a  few  weeks  (during  the  pro- 
tracted heated  term)  cholera  infantum  Tvas  rife  among  infanta  of  the 
poor;  many  cases  proving  fatal  within  24  or  36  hours  from  tbe  comr 
mencemcnt  of  the  disoaae- 

PHeventablk  Causes  of  Disease,^ — We  start  with  the  bold  asser- 
tion, that  specific  diseases  did  not  spring  from  an  original  unit  1  They 
Ajrise  from  a  chemical  combination  of  materials  in  certaio  proportions  or 
equivalents*  Some  of  these  materials  are  filth,  heat  and  moisture  :  they  aro 
violations  of  hygienic  lawi,  and  may  very  often  coexist  without  develop* 
ing  any  disease  ;  innsinuch  as  absence  of  the  c^acl  equivalents  of  the  ele- 
mentary exciting  causes,  to  cooperate  in  umou  witli  proper  eombming 
forces  or  atlinities,  are  accidentally  wanting.  At  a  proper  season,  sur- 
rounded by  favorable  circnmHtances,  and  in  due  equivalents^  they  wiU 
give  ^ntancous  birth  to  this  class  of  maladies.  Had  we  been  favored 
during  the  pa^t  suinmer  with  much  rain  or  a  low  dew-pointy  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  or  typhus  would  have  been  inevitable, 

In  tlie  putrefactive  decomposition  of  sewage,  evolving  sulphuretted  and 
carbnrctted  liydrogen,  ntnmonln,  nitrogen,  etc.,  etc*,  we  have  an  invisible 
yet  obvious  soiuce  of  a  large  amount  of  poisonous  elements.    The  61  thy 
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condition  of  the  atreets,  avenues^  and  gutters,  constitutes  one  great 
of  sickness.  In  our  opinion,  the  rlerajing  organic  matters  fomid  in  them 
and  the  garbage-box c5  form  a  prominent  eauae  in  prodndog  djscQteij 
and  diarrhoea.  The  habit  of  sprinkling  with  water  the  thorougbfares  dai^ 
ing  the  heated  term  is  pemieioos,  and  becomes  a  prolific  soaree  of  tnsh* 
ria*  The  water  lodges  in  the  irregidnr  depressions  between  the  eohhle 
Btones,  moistening  tbe  orgaiiie  matters  retained  by  tbese  interstices,  whjcli 
are  acted  upon  by  the  sud,  generating  malariai.  Cases  of  fever  occiimn^ 
in  young  childreo  are  frequently  met  with,  that  bave  been  cjcposed  to  no 
other  kind  of  malarial  influences.  The  geological  formation  of  the  di^ 
trict  i&  certainly  not  calculated  to  the  production  of  malaria.,  In  how  fkt 
the  tbemio-hygro  and  barometrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  in- 
flue  ace  a  special  relationshij)  between  these  diseases,  is  still  obscure. 

The  universal  imperfect  water  supply  and  drainage,  with  the  poor 
facilities  for  disposing  of  garbage  and  offaL  and  fiUhj  reeky  atithoniei, 
must  per  »e  create  disease* 

Another  great  cause  of  disease  will  be  found  in  many  dwellings  whidi 
are  out  of  repairj  and  their  yards  (if  any  at  all)  in  go  filthy  a  conditioii 
that  to  step  into  tbem  would  insure  an  encounter  with  filth  of  a  moit  of^ 
fensivc  character.  Most  of  tbe  hirger  tenant-houses  are  in  a  stale  of 
muckiuess,  and,  as  a  rule,  overcrowded,  without  ventilation  or  light.  Thaie 
are  offensive  enough  (and  incapable  to  preserve  a  normal  atkudard  of 
health),  but  tbe  crowded  rewr  tenant-JioiiseSj  campldely  cut  off  from 
ventilation  and  perhaps  light ^  are  still  worse.  They  abound  in  dark,  i 
and  noisome  basements  and  cellars,  converted  into  sleeping  apartmentB. 
To  tbese  the  invigorating  and  health-preserving  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
never  accessible.  As  an  illustration  of  one  of  these-  habitatSj  w*e  subjoin 
the  following  sketch  of  the  quarters  of  two  families  residing  in  the  cellar 
of  the  rear  house  No.  —  Wf^l:  21  ^\  Street : 

L  L  are  the  Hving^rooibs — &c«riy 
dark,  D  D  dormitories— dark  ftnd 
damp. 

Here  we  have  low,  damp,  dark, 
and  unventilated  hedrooms,  whose 
inmates  respire  a  murky  air,  and  con- 
sort with  snails,  spiders,  and  mack- 
wurms.  These  underground  habita- 
tions are  most  pernicious  in  Ujing 
t!ie  foundation  for,  and  developing 
stnimous  ophthalmia,  hip-joint^  and 
spinal  disease  of  the  spine,  discaaos 
I  jt  the  respiratory  organs  (the  chief 
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of  which  b  cons  I J  nipt  ion),  rheiiinatiam,  which  m  turn  profhices  orgiiuic 
diAeoses  of  the  hearti,  A  prolracted  rcsideuee  iu  iKeae  cellars  and  base- 
ments ti  sure  to  develop  a  strumous  or  tubercular  eachexin. 

The  followiun^  ease,  copied  from  my  daily  Record-Book,  19  but  ah  ex- 
ample of  its  class^  the  homes  of  ignorance  and  indigence  : 

"  At  No,  —  West  25th  Street,  a  wretched  tenement  of  two  apart- 
meiltSt  Uie  rooms  occupied  hy  one  family.  The  eitting-room  is  ah  out 
10  X  1^  feet,  and  tlxe  bedroom  about  5  X  12,  without  a  single  icindoio  or 
air  hole.  These  rooms  were  occupied  io  the  hot  month  of  July  by  a 
poor  colored  female,  having  pulmonary  consumption,  and  her  two  children. 
Here  she  died,  shortly  alter  we  mode  the  inspection  of  her  domicilinra ; 
having  no  money  or  friends  a  Christian  burial  was  denied  her  for  four 
days,  altliough  the  neighbors  aer]uainled  the  police  of  the  Ciiet^  and  they 
the  Uealth  Wanlen  ;  hut  this  official  (a  brick-mason),  having  a  high  re^ 
gard  for  his  olfactory  senile,  neglected  to  perform  his  duty  until  Dr*  Wm^ 
C^  Hunt«r  and  myself  drove  him  into  the  performance  of  the  same," 

Improper  food,  Intcjnperance^  eic, — In  connection  with  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  tenant-houses,  we  mnst  incidentally  state  that  the  tliet  of 
many  families  occupying  this  class  of  houses  is  insufficient  in  quantity 
fluid  quality.  To  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits,  they  are  almost  strang- 
ers, and  subsist  on  inferior  farinaceous  products*  This  mode  of  living 
with  their  surroundings  produces  a  low  standard  of  health,  and  oftentinica 
diiease^  It  is  impossible  thai  the  milk  of  a  mother  or  a  nurse  residing 
in  one  of  these  wretclied  hovels  or  dungeons,  can  be  of  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient quality  and  (|uantity  for  the  nurseling;  it  must  produce  a  faulty 
alimentation  or  assimilation,  and  become  the  predisposing,  if  not  exciting 
cause  of  cholera  infantum*  which  is  fully  developed  by  meteorological  in* 
fluences  during  the  simimer  months.  Such  miUt  is  deprived  of  the  eolu^ 
He  salts  of  iron,  potash,  and  Kmc,  %vhieh  infants  especially  rcqiiire  at  the 
period  of  rapid  growth,  for  the  formation  of  bloody  muscle,  and  bone. 

Delations  from  a  healthful  standard  of  hygienic  supplies,  such  an 
fresh  atmosphere,  light,  and  electricity,  and  the  vital  stimulus  of  aliment- 
ation^ constitute  some  of  the  principal  coufcs  of  dieea?^c*  The  filth  ob- 
served in  &  great  number  of  tenant-honflcs,  in  the  bedsteads,  bedding, 
clothing,  and  carpets  of  the  occupants,  is  detrimental  to  health*  The 
poii^onous  drioka  which  are  indulged  in  by  this  clan's  of  [wo pie » tend  to  de- 
teriorate and  degrade  the  race.  Manure  heaps  saturate  the  soil  they  oo 
cnpy  with  organic  matter,  w-hich,  under  the  joint  action  of  sun,  heat,  and 
moisture,  must  produce  disease.  The  sale  of  stale  vegetables,  fish,  and 
unripe  fimit  by  street^hawkeri  to  the  poor,  is  a  most  potent  cause  in  pro- 
ducing cholera  morbus,  diarrheea,  and  dysentery.     We  have  repeatedly 
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obscned  tbe  ill-eflectB  wliich  followed  tbe  use  of  such  art  idea  of  did. 
For  a  Ml  account  of  these,  I  take  pleasure  iu  referring  to  the  obaQtT&> 
tiODS  made  by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  in  tlie  Tw*enty-fiftli  District, 

FauUi/  Ht/gkuc  m  FuhUc  Schooh — The  public  gchool  rooms  are  Ofvr* 
crowded,  tbe  ventilation  defective,  the  atmosphere  is  too  drj  for  the  n^s^ 
piraiory  organs,  and  tbe  hours  for  study  too  long* 

CoNCLUSioss. — But  the  causes  observed  and  cunmcrnted  appear  bardlj 
enfHcicni  to  account  for  all  the  islcknese  in  our  midet*  Caufles  which  bftT« 
probably  bitberto  eluded  our  observation  a,  may  play  an  important  rok  m 
increasiDg  our  rates  of  BiekuciSj  and  we  thereibre  sulyoin  tbe  followini 
remarks ; 

ffow  are  Coinmunicahh  Diaeas^  Bpread. — Communicable  diseases  are 
conveyed,  to  our  positive  knowledge,  by  paper-money,  seeond^baoi)  fum^ 
tare,  clothing,  bcdiling,  and  public  conveyances.  For  most  of  tkese  we 
have  personal  evidence,  namely:  Iii  the  spring  of  1861,  tvc  had  oecft- 
Biou  to  attend  a  youug  geotlemmi  witli  small-pox,  who  was  clerk  in  a 
banking-bouse*  Where  and  how  he  contracted  the  disease  wbs  unkaotra 
to  Mm ;  but  several  weeks  after  his  recovery  be  learned  tbat  ho  hftd 
opened  and  eotinted,  a  few  days  before  his  sickness,  a  Inrge  packaj^c  of 
money  forwarded  by  a  Western  bauk,  whose  cashier,  residing  in  the  bank 
building,  had  recently  suffered  from  the  small-pox. 

As  to  the  matter  of  public  backs,  we  would  state  that^  aome  fi^e  ytifft 
ago,  we  had  under  our  professional  care  a  young  gentleman  with  varicK 
loid.  Being  an  inmate  of  a  New  York  "  boarding-honse  *'  (houiies  of  star- 
vation), he  was  anxious  to  go  to  his  sister's  home  in  Williamsburg  t  te 
was  accordingly  transferred  on  tbe  second  day  of  the  eruption  across 
the  river,  in  one  of  the  public  hacks.  It  is  very  probable  that  any  per- 
son unprotected  by  vaccination,  riding  very  soon  afterward  m  this  car- 
riage,  would  contract  tlie  disease, 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  X  attended  tbe  first  officer  (now  a  captain)  of 
an  emigrant  ship  with  typhus  fever.  On  recovering  he  returned  to  hit 
vessel.  His  captain,  at  our  suggestion,  probibited  hira  from  bringing  his 
clothing  on  board.  He  disposed  of  tbem  to  a  second-hand  clothes  dealer. 
There  was  danger  that  whoever  came  iu  contact  with  these  gamienta 
would  contract  typhus  t 

Still  another  case  :  Last  spring,  whOo  riding  In  an  Eighth  Avenue 
car,  we  sat  near  a  poor  woman  who  bad  a  sick  child  in  her  arms,  Tbe 
child  coughed  and  sneezed,  and  appeared  very  uncomfortable,  A  veil  be- 
coming diaplaecd,  with  which  the  cliild's  face  was  covered,  1  beheld  a  fin© 
case  of  measles.  For  an  interesting  statement  how  eomiuunicable  dis- 
eases are  transferred j  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  report  of  J>r.  Adi^ 
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It  m  certain  that,  aside  from  the  insalubrious  conditions  of  these 
I,  ihej  ore  often  the  means  bj  which  diseases  are  conveyed  from  ono 
person  to  another,  which  no  legislatiou  can  arrest ;  and  the  only  advice 
we  can  give  to  the  public  k,  that  they  should  nerer  enter  these  cars  when 
croivded  or  ill^ventUated* 

One  of  the  most  obvious  causes  which  increase  our  mortuary  tablea 
each  year^  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  people  being  deceived  by  ignorant,  so- 
ealkd  physiciaaSi  and  advertising  cliarhitans.  The  constant  and  indiscrijui- 
nate  use  of  patent  medicines  and  domestic  remedies — the  former  frequently 
j^loiDrsed  by  clergymen  and  other  kindly-<lisposod  but  mistaken  people — 

all  causes  tending  to  shorten  life*  But  for  our  timely  interference,  the 
t[OBPHiK£  contained  in  Mrs,  Winstov/s  Soothing  8}^p  would  have  de- 
stroyed one  of  our  little  patients. 

As  tlie  result  of  our  observations  and  comparison  with  the  European 
eitiss  we  have  visited,  we  beg  leave  to  c:s:pre?<s  the  opinion  tliat  these 
CttUis^  require  the  enactment  of  striagent  law3,  which  if  enforced  would 
fesnlt  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  ;  and  we  therefore  respect- 
fully suggest  a  few 

H^siEDiAL  Measuees. — All  dormitorios  should  fiirnish  at  least  800 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  atmosphere  to  eadi  occupant,  and  be  provided  with 
good  external  and  internal  ventilation*  Wo  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  Dr,  Barton :  "  Houses  in  a  climate  like  om^  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  promote  the  maximum  of  ventilation,  and  the  minimum  of 
moisture  and  temperature.  Where  these  are  not  fulfilled,  with  a  prfiper 
protection  from  the  incletnencies  of  the  wuather  (hot  and  cold),  they  fail 
in  their  objects.  The  admission  of  light,  too,  is  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dwelling,  to  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
disease.  It  renders  disease  milder  when  it  occurs,  and  makes  it  more  readily 
amenable  to  medical  and  other  treatment.  There  is  reputable  medical 
testimony  to  prove  that  some  diseases,  in  dark  alleys  and  cellars j  cannot 
be  cured  without  it.  Dark  passages  and  comers  in  dwellings  are  always 
the  hiding-places  of  dirt  and  tilth,  and  particularly  in  the  habitations  of 
the  poor.** 

Municipal  or  State  laws  should  prescribe  limits  to  the  height  of  tenant- 
houses  and  their  ceilings,  the  number  and  si^e  of  the  windows,  doors,  flues, 
and  fire-places. 

As  a  model  for  a  tenant^house  we  add  the  following  plan  of  the  tenant- 
house  No.  107  West  Twenty-fourth  Street.  It  is  simply  a  plain  adapta- 
tion of  common  ideas  and  means  of  domestic  convenience  to  the  ordinary 
house  with  family  domiciles  front  and  rear  on  each  floor.  And  tliis  plan 
would  be   still  belter  were  the  lobby  (A)  a  little  more  epacious,  with  a 


&,  Slttia^'rootn,  D,  Doimitorj,  K,  Kltetoa.  P^  Pantry. 

E,  Prifidpol  halL  A,  SiuaH  tmU  or  iobb^.  Q  Oout. 

Each  bedroom  U  modo  to  communicate  with  a  T^ntUatJng  fthaft  l>j  mettns  of  i 

window!. 

The  above  house  is  occupied  bj  8  famUiei,  consisting  of  18  adults  aod 
11  children*  In  connection  with  all  the  conTenienceB  for  a  smaU  familj, 
we  found  excelieut  ventilation  and  tight. 
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Each  dwelling  sliould  be  provided  with  &  yard  ia  the  rear  at  least  as 
large  as  the  ground  is  on  which  the  dwelling  stand;;?.  In  this  waj  wo 
prevent  the  crhninal  eustom  of  buildinf^  houses  hack  to  back,  which  de- 
stTOya  ventilation  and  the  free  admisi^ion  of  light. 

Cellar  Dwellings  should  he  Prohibited. — The  use  of  cellars  or  under- 
ground rooms  as  dwcUinga  must  be  prohibited  hj  law.  In  these  wo 
almost  inrariably  found  a  low  dew-point  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere*  In 
auch  habitations,  the  elimination  and  evaporation  of  the  excretions  is  pei^ 
eeptibly  arrested  ;  and  tlie  most  noxious  of  ^1  substances  to  the  human 
body  is  its  own  wom-out  materials. 

Every  tenant-house  should  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
privies,  with  a  thorough  system  of  cesspool  drainage,  having  an  ample  sup* 
ply  of  water  and  drain-traps  or  valves ►  No  privy  should  be  emptied  until 
its  contents  has  been  deodorized,  A  correct  system  of  draining-sowers^ 
either  by  iarreasing  their  diameter  to  facilitate  hand-labor,  or  by  a  pro- 
cess of  flushing,  is  strongly  recorometidcd. 

Seweh  G^es* — Cleans  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  or  destroy  the 
noxious  vapors  arising  from  sewers.  Many  methods  have  been  suggested 
and  tried  ;  but  the  most  effective  a^d  durable  one,  and  one  involving  the 
least  expense  and  care  of  destroying  these,  with  which  >vc  arc  acquainted, 
is  wootl  or  peat  charcoal,  as  recommended  by  Dr*  S teahouse.  The  applica-  ' 
tiou  of  this  remedy  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  depositing  a  few  pounda 
of  charcoal  in  a  perforated  wooden,  metallic,  or  earthen  vessel  or  box* 
Such  boxes  or  Tessels  containing  charcoal  are  tightly  fitted  in  places  w^here 
these  gases  escape,  in  such  a  nmnner  that  they  must  pass  tlirough  tho 
charcoal  as  through  a  filter. 

The  universal  setting  out  of  trees  In  the  streets  is  recommended-  The 
nearer  a  city  approaches  the  condition  of  rural  districts,  the  nearer  mU 
it  reach  a  state  of  salubrity. 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Health  or 
Health  Department,  to  consist  of  one  or  more  competent  Zheion  in  Medi* 
cine,  Architects  J  Survet/org^  and  CivU  Engineers  :  this  board  should  appoint 
to  each  ward  one  competent  physician,  who  should  be  styled  Medical 
or  Health  Officer^  They  alao  may  appoint  such  other  persons  as  assistants 
to  the  last  as  may  seem  nccessai7  to  carry  into  eHect  the  sanitary  laws, 
and  delegate  to  them  the  necessary  powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 


EEPOET 

Off  THIS 

EIGHTEEISTTH   SAOTTART  IKSPECTION  DISTRICT, 


H.    M.    FIELD,     M.D. 


BouKD ABIES,  ETC» — The  Eighieentk  Sanitary  Dtdri^  eomp^«t  At Miil^ 

trn  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Wardi,  and  ti  bounded  on  the  tmrih  hy  Twtn^ 
tieth  Street^  on  the  eaU  hi/  the  East  Biver^  south  hy  East  FourUenlk  Stmd^ 
and  wmt  hy  the  Siscth  Avenue^ 

TovoanAvwT* — As  the  map  on  the  next  page  will  convejr  a  coireci 

idea  of  the  natural  topo;n'aphj  of  my  tlistrict,  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  aiM 
a  few  etatements,  as  illustrati^re^  in  this  connection. 

General  Viele,  tbe  President  of  the  Board  of  Engineera,  hem  iniif  ve^ 
marked  :  **  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  when  the  city  U  fully  built  upon*  anr! 
the  valleys  filled  up,  ho  water  will  find  itd  way  into  the  beds  of  its  original 
streams.  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  and  mj  own  experience,  during  a  reel- 
detice  in  a  southwcatcm  city  while  an  epidemic  was  in  progress^  taught 
me  that  in  all  localities  whei-e  there  were  original  depressions  in  tlie  topo- 
graphy, the  disease  raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  although  there  wm 
no  apparent  presence  of  water  or  even  of  moisture  in  the  grouDd,** 
Several  striking  illustrations  of  this  phenomenon  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  range  of  tltiB  district.  One  of  particular  import- 
ance will  he  adverted  to  fiirther  on  in  the  report,  which  indeed  suggeeted 
the  aetiology  of  an  epidemic  in  a  certain  locality,  where  every  other  cause 
has  seemed  inadequate  to  aeeount  for  it*  A  phyiician  of  mj  aequaiutance 
haj  the  particnlars  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  stream 
which  formerly  flowed  through  a  part  of  what  is  now  Union  Square.  AH 
appearance  of  this  i^treani  has  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  yet  the  cellar 
of  a  house  on  Seventeenth  Street  near  the  square,  which  was  aaceitaliiedt 
on  inquiry,  to  have  been  built  immediately  unon  the  channel  of  thk  &imfir 
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stream,  wm  found  to  receive  water 
at  certaiii  seasons  of  the  year;  and 
until  it  %Fa3  relieved  hy  extending  the 
sewer,  an  especial  arrange ment  ^vas 
necessary  for  collecting  the  water 
and  conducting  it  off.  The  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  this  house  stifl'ered 
miidi  of  the  time  with  '^chiUa  and 
fevisr,"  which,  it  w^aa  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  could  have  hcen  contract* 
ed  nowhere  except  in  Ms  own  home. 
I  shall  have  occaaion  to  allude  to  this 
subject  again  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
port, and  other  illustrationj  will  then 
ho  given* 

Streets  and  AvEinJES. — All  the 
streets  io  this  district  are  parallel  to 
each  other  (making  the  common  dis* 
tinction  between  streets  and  avenues, 
for  eonv-enience'  sake),  and  so  are 
the  avenues.  Broadway,  however, 
BO  for  OB  it  extends  in  my  district, 
runs  diagonally  to  the  avenues.  The 
pavement  of  the  principal  avenues  ii 
the  trap-block|  which,  m  many  re- 
spects, is  a  jicrfect  modeh  But  the 
pavement  of  the  streets^  except  of  a 
small  portion  of  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  where  the  pavement  of  the 
avenues  has  lately  bee  a  extended  j  is 
cobble  ston^i  and  is,  at  the  best,  un- 
even, containing  frequent  depression. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  city  es- 
pcciaOy,  these  holes  are  very  com- 
mon, and  often  large  and  deep.  For 
cleanliness  and  facilities  for  thorough 
sweeping,  no  pavement  yet  introduce 
ed  surpasses  the  Belgian.  In  the 
cobble  stone  there  are  necessarily 
large  spaces  between  the  stones  which 
must  be   filled  with   sand.     More  or 
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less  of  this  Ming  is  apt  to  be  displaced  at  any  time.  The  same  bnHim 
m^y  sweep  a  portion  of  tbe  sand  out  of  a  ca^itj,  and  a  part  of  the  filth 
which  h  lyiiig  about  on  the  street  into  it.  Where  there  are  go  manj  trapt 
for  fiUh,  and  wliere  the  streets  arc  allowed  to  go  so  long  without  &weep- 
ing,  as  are  those  streets  of  our  city  which  need  it  the  most,  and  are  then 
swept  carelesslj,  it  becomes  a  serioiui  evil.  With  the  lirst  season  of  dry 
weather  the  organic  part  of  this  refuse  is  converted  into  dust,  ancL  riBtng 
into  the  air,  is  borne  in  every  direction  by  the  wind.  The  streets  ui  tbt 
eastern  part  of  the  district,  east  of  First  Avenue  ifspcfi ally,  have  for  tht; 
past  six  months  been  in  a  most  inexcusably  filthy  couditioti<  The  pavp- 
ment  here  ib  uneven,  there  are  deep  gutters  at  either  side  of  the  streeiF^ 
filled  with  foul  slops,  in  which  float  or  are  sunk  merj  form  of  deoiyii^ 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Occasionally,  at  remote  and  irregukr 
intervals  J  carts  come  round,  and  these  stagnant  pools  are  drmd^ed  m\ 
speak,  and  their  black  and  decayed  solid  contents  raked  out.  If  there  1 
any  thing  on  eaj-th  that  ia  **  rank  aad  smells  to  Heaven/*  these  gutters  do 
on  such  occxisions,  especially  in  the  summer  monthj*.  The  streets  in  thi« 
part  of  the  city  are  the  principal  depositories  of  garbage*  In  some  iB* 
stances  heaped-np  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  in  others  thrown  ahont  pre- 
miscuousiy,  the  event  ia  either  case  is  the  same,  if  it  be  allowed  to  re- 
main day  after  day,  as  it  usually  is*  After  having  passed  through  every 
stage  of  decay,  after  having  corrupted  the  surrounding  air  with  its  pestHen- 
tiftl  smell,  it  gradually  becomes  desiccated  and  converted  into  dust  by  the 
summer  sun  and  the  constantly-passing  vebicles.  And  now  every  horse 
that  passes  stirs  it  up,  every  veliicle  leaves  a  cloud  of  it  behind;  it  is 
lifted  itito  the  air  with  every  wind  and  carried  in  every  dire^oa* 
Those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  suier  no  more 
than  tlie  cleanly  and  thrifty  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  anywhere 
the  wind,  blowing  from  thij*  quarter,  reaches  them.  And  what  a  jm/m 
coptposiius  is  this  to  breathe  into  the  lungs  I  As  we  paas  by  our  mouths 
become  fuU  of  it,  we  draw  it  in  with  our  breathy  it  is  swallowed  into  die 
stomach,  it  penetrates  our  dress  and  clings  to,  until  it  has  covei^l,  Q«f 
perspiring  skin.  Surely  no  dumping-ground,  no  sewer»  no  vault  coutaina 
more  filth  or  in  greater  variety  than  did  the  air  in  certain  parts  of  our 
city  during  the  long  season  of  drought  the  past  summer.  And  where  vex 
the  wind  blows,  this  foul  corruption  is  carried ;  by  a  process  aa  aore  aad 
universal  as  the  diffusion  of  gases,  is  it  conveyed  throughout  the  city. 
Such,  often,  is  the  air  drai^Tx  into  the  lungs  with  every  respiratioa,  of  th« 
poor  suflTerer  sti^ed  with  consumption  or  burning  with  fever,  Ko  barrier 
can  shut  it  out,  no  social  distinction  can  save  U5  from  it ;  no  domcstk 
cleanliness,  no  private  sanitary  measures  can  substitute  a  pure  atmoephera 
for  a  foul  one. 
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The  forbearance  of  nature  is  wonderful ;  her  power  and  her  readincBi 
to  adapt  herself  to  conditions  the  most  strange  and  unnatural ;  but  surely 
the  forbearance  of  xnan  19  even  more  marvellous,  at  lea^t  that  part  of  the 
human  family  who  live  in  this  city  I  It  is  only  the  very  lowest  orders  of 
animated  beings  that  draw  their  lUe  and  sustenance  irom  filth  and  ordure, 
aod  at  the  same  time  that  they  grow  and  fatten  upon  it  increase  the 
heap ;  and  what  could  evidence  a  sadder  lapse  from  probity  and  honesty, 
or  a  lower  status  in  the  moral  scale,  than  the  "  speciona  way  of  doing 
nothing  "  of  certain  of  our  city  officials  ? 

Squahes. — ^The  district  includes  55  squares.  As  a  rule,  tliose  west 
of  Third  Avenue  are  in  a  tolcrttbly  good  sanitary  condition ;  those  eaat 
of  Third  Avenue,  as  far  as  to  First  Avenue,  are  in  a  mixed  condition ; 
while  that  of  all  the  section  east  of  tlie  latter  boundary  line  is  positively 
insalubrious.  This  mle  has,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions.  The  greater 
part  of  Second  Avenue,  for  instance,  from  Fourteenth  to  Eighteenth 
Street,  in  respect  of  all  sanitary  conaiderations,  will  compare  favorably 
witii  the  same  extent  of  Fillh  Avenue :  or,  again.  Eighteenth  Street, 
nearly  to  the  comer  of  First  Avenue,  is  w*>ll  built-up  w4th  highly-respect- 
able private  residences}  and  is  in  as  sanitary  a  condition  as  its  surround^ 
tugs  will  admit  of_*  On  the  other  hand,  on  Siitli  Avenue,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  are  Beverrf  lenaut-houseg,  and  espeeifdly 
a  rear  house  which  can  assert  no  privilege,  aside  from  the  fact  of  better 
neighborhood,  over  the  average  of  tenant-houses  in  the  cast  part  of  the 
district  .f  Am  a  nde,  how  ever  ^  where  exceptions  on  either  hand  will  about 
balance  each  other,  we  have  27  squares  belonging  to  the  first  cbas,  13 
belonging  to  the  second,  aud  15  belonging  to  the  third-  * 

The  Ixua  bit  ants. — ^The  subdivision  under  the  lagt  head  of  squares 
answers  very  well  for  the  people  dwelling  in  the  different  scries  of  squares. 
The  first  division  contains  the  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  district 
But  if  the  inhabitants  are  more  wealthy,  they  are  in  no  way  more  respect- 
o-ble  than  those  who  live  in  the  second  division ;  tliey  have  in  tlieir  favor, 
however,  more  complete  sanitary  conditions,  having  more  space,  and 
streets  much  better  built  and  better  kept.  In  the  second  division  are 
found  most  of  the  artisans  and  trades-people  of  the  district,  with  now  and 
then  exceptions  of  wealth  and  social  position  as  magnificent  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  found  in  the  first-  But  this  class  of  the  population,  the 
hour^eoitm^  although  it  predominates  in  the  second  section,  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  district  by  means  of  the  avenues.    Each  of  the  three 

*  Sqtmiw  Ko.  35,  in  the  Hccord-bcH>k,  p.  t&^ 
f  Squiiro  No*  11^  m  the  K<H?ord*lK>ok,  p.  40. 
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lections  has  a  priucipal  avenue,  which  is  almost  altogether  given  up  lo 
trade.  The  third  tlivisiOTi  h  almost  cutirely  occupied  hj  the  kborin 
clajss,  living  in  tenant-houses,  smd  here  we  find  sanitarj  rcgnlaUoiii 
most  entirely  neglected  ;  here  are  the  most  wide-spread  sickne^,  lUe 
fearful  mortality,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  immoralitj,  and  miseiy,  and 
TraBt ;  yet  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  laboring  class,  in  a  com- 
try  like  ours,  shonld  not  be  as  healthy,  as  long-lived,  and  as  moral,  ind 
!n£uential,  and  Independent  a  part  of  the  community  as  it  is  an  indispeoi- 
able  part.  Seldom  h  it  the  ciise  that  some  prevailing  disease  is  not  at 
work  in  this  part  of  llie  city.  If  a  pestilence,  yet  nnsettled)  is  abont  ia 
the  air,  here  are  the  tentaada  which  are  thrown  out  to  seise  Eold  of  ^ 
and  to  retain  it  until  it  1ms  esfablijshed  a  firm  foothold  in  oiir  mUsL 
There  is  no  natural  reason  why  our  city  dionld  not  be,  in  its  every 
the  most  healthy  city  of  the  country^  Above  all  things,  nature  has 
iecurity  against  its  being,  as  now  it  is,  the  Tjwd  unhealthy  city  of 
Northern  States ;  with  broad  rivers  washing  both  its  sides,  and  a  wile 
bay  at  its  base,  whoso  rapid  tide  sweeps  away  aU  that  ii  thrown  into  If, 
no  more  to  return,  it  might  be  both  clean  and  healthy.  But  we  now  iad 
fevcr-neits  instead  of  healthful  homes  for  the  laboring  r^sses,  and  we  ie« 
filth  instead  of  cleanliness. 

As  regards  thQ  nationality  of  the  population  of  this  district^  neaify 
all  east  of  First  Avenue  are  Irish  and  of  Irish  descent,  with  the  oecaaiOfDi] 
admixture  of  a  family  of  Germans.  More  of  the  latter  are  found  in  ifce 
middle  subdivision  than  in  any  other  part;  in  fact,  quite  a  respectahk 
proportion  of  the  population  of  that  section  are  Germans. 

Bun.DiNGS» — It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  which  I  have  grouped 
together  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  by  reference  to  the  record-book  of 
jRj  sanitary  aurvey,  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  dwell ing-boiiiii 
in  mj  district  are  private  residences.  Many  of  these  are  quite  paladil 
in  construction  and  extent ,  aad  in  their  furnishing;  yet  it  is  too  oAen  tbi 
case  that,  amid  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  wliich  wealth  ean  pro- 
cure, sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  laws  of  health,  eitJieria 
the  original  construction  of  the  house,  of  in  sanitary  care  and  iufpeclion 
afterwards.  The  method  of  ventilation  is  often  inadequate,  or  its  neOM* 
sary  arrangements  are  out  of  repair  ;  drainage  and  sewerage  are  more  nr 
lees  neglected,  and  vaults  are  n^t  emptied  and  cleansed  as  often  as  ts  con- 
sistent with  perfect  health.  The  private  residences,  especially  I  he  mo<lern 
ones,  arc  generally  as  commodious  as  could  be  expected  of  houses  in  a  city 
— many  of  them  having  very  generous  accommodations,  both  as  to  honsi^ 
area  and  attached  grounds*  With  regard  to  the  ten  ant- houses,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  more  space  is  allowed  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  their  location 
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in  reipcct  of  each  other,  tholf  gabdlviaions  into  apflrtmeuts,  and  the  ground 
allotted  lo  each  liouse  as  a  '^  back  yani/'  all  show  the  most  rigid  and  mei> 
Canary  economy  of  area  and  room*  Each  family  is  provided  with  two 
rooms,  connected  together :  a  living'Toom^  which  generally  meastireit  12  X 
14  X  8  (nr  8J )  feet,  and  a  dormitori/  from  one-third  lo  two-thirds  this 
lise.  The  mAJority  of  tlie  tenant-houses  are  four  stories  in  height,  and 
have  two  families  to  each  floor.  About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num-' 
her  in  tlie  district  are  built  on  thia  plan.  The  remaining  one-fourth,  I 
should  judge,  would  be  about  equally  dUided  bijtween  houses  having  four, 
and  ihoBe  having  five  stories,  u*ith  four  /amilies  to  a  fioor^  A  little  is 
gained,  and  but  little,  in  the  former  case  ;  the  rooms  of  the  houses  which 
Itavc  but  two  apartments  to  a  floor  generally  have  three  windows  instead 
of  two,  and  as  much  more  room  only  as  is  necessary  for  the  inserting  of  a 
thirtl  window. 

There  is  generally  no  means  of  ventilation  aside  from  what  the  tea* 
ants  can  secure  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  ;  sometimes  there  is  a 
icuttle  or  glass  window  in  the  roof,  but  not  for  ventilation. 

No  argument  or  entreaty  will  prevail  npon  them  to  keep  their  rooms 
enfficiently  aired — in  the  only  w^ay  left  to  them,  by  opening  their  doors 
and  windows — so  long  as  they  have  to  buy  their  own  coal.  This  general 
lack  of  means  for  ventilation,  and  of  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  means  as  they  have,  is  apparent  none  the  less  in  the  e fleets  wliicb  It 
produces,  than  in  the  observation  of  the  fact  itsdf.  How  often  have  I 
been  led  to  notice  the  striking  contrast,  in  respect  of  all  Ihat  denotes 
health  and  its  opposite,  between  a  young  mother  and  her  family,  tenants 
of  one  of  these  non-ventilated  apartments,  and  her  sister  who  is  **  out  at 
work  "  with  some  respectable  family  in  the  city,  and  who  happens  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  be  temporarily  at  the  house.  Nor  is  it  **  care  and 
sorrow  and  child-birth  piiin"  alone  which  have  caused  this  sad  declension 
&om  health,  in  the  former  case.  Yon  will  find  no  member  of  this  family, 
[  however  young  and  free  from  domestic  care,  with  the  blooming  cheek  and 
the  bright  eye  and  the  elastic  step  of  their  temporary  visitor,  who  lias  the 
range  of  a  ventilated  house,  and  who  sleeps  at  night  in  a  well-aired  cham* 
ber.  Tliis  same  fact — the  evils  attending  a  constant  want  of  pure  air*— 
.  is  strikingly  displayed  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  disease.  In 
'  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  the  system  requires  a  supply  of  pure  air,  even 
more  than  in  health,  to  enable  it  to  throw  off  the  zymotic  element  in  the 
blood.  It  has  happened  to  the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  treated 
many  eases  of  tbese  fevers  among  our  poor  tenantry,  to  observe  how  sud- 
den and  rapid  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  set-up,  afker  the  removal 
of  the  patient  from  the  narrow  and  close  dormitory  to  the  common-room, 
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where  Tentilation  can  be  secured,  This^  in  factf  is  the  frnt  step  m  tie 
treatment ;  nothing  eUo  ahould  he  done  until  tliia  change  has  been  e§edr 
ed.  And  tho  effect  in  some  caiee  which  I  have  observed,  lias  seemtd 
well-nigh  miraculous ;  and  such  as  has  led  me  occasionally  to  reftife  lo 
undertake  the  treatment  of  a  case  where  the  palicnt^s  Mends  wonld  do! 
permit  tlie  removal  required.  It  is  like  food  and  drink  to  a  mati  half 
famished ;  and  it  shows  how  ill  the  system  can  endure  any  additionil 
blood-poisoning,  %vhen  it  is  already  laboring  under  and  striTiog  to  throw 
off  a  diBeaae  induced  by  toxiemia*  • 

'BASEUEnrTS  AND  CELLARS. — ^But  a  Small  proportiaa  of  the  tenant* 
houses  in  my  district  arc  provided  with  a  basement  floor,  and  Terj  fev  of 
the  tenantry  live  in  what  could  strictly  be  called  cellars.  A  few  etdld^ 
cases,  especially  of  the  latter  class,  wiU  be  found  noted  from  time  to 
in  the  '^  Eecord-book/'  The  case^  that  do  exist  are  generally  sa 
they  well  can  be.  There  arc  a  few  cellars  Bo  dark  that  one  cannot 
read  in  them,  unless  by  artiiieial  light,  except  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day, 
by  aitting  dose  to  the  window  ;  and  there  are  many  basement  roonai  Into 
whose  gloomy  recesses  not  a  single  direct  ray  from  the  sun  ever 
Tlie  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  by  half  their  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
Dark  and  damp,  with  very  little  chance  for  the  circulation  of  air,  it 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  humau  being  more  completely  beyond  reach  of 
sanitary  provisions.  And  when  we  consider  that  four  large  familliss  ollaj 
crowd  this  subterranean  floor,  no  words  are  needed  to  show  their  coodU 
tion  deplorable.  That  a  generally-impaired  vitality  is  promoted  by  liTisf 
in  this  unnatural  way — ^'  a  nameless,  ever  new  disease  " — tlicre  can  be  mi 
question  ;  that  these  people  wUl  be  espccjally  prone  to  whatever  form  of 
prevailing  sickness  maybe  about  in  the  community,  no  one  can  doubt; 
but  whether  there  is  any  speei^c  cause  involved,  capable  of  prodadq| 
definite  forms  of  disease,  is  more  diflicidt  to  determine,  Alisoti  atidBift* 
delocque  ascribe  more  influeDce  in  the  production  of  scrqfkdous  4u90»m  to 
impure  and  confined  air,  than  to  an  impoverished  diet  and  improper  food* 
Aod  here  1  will  introduce  certain  statements  bearing  upon  thi«  geneiil 
subject*  Says  Dr*  Mussey  (one  of  the  noblegt,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
his  activity  one  of  the  most  deservedly  eminent  of  our  profession),  spe&k- 
lug  of  ventilation,  etc* :  **^  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  CDnsumption  is,  at 
I  am  assured  by  some  of  my  friends,  far  more  common  among  the  Groea 
Monntains  of  Vermont  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  before 

•  "  The  habitual  waiit  of  pure  air  eierta  &n  mihvotahh  iiiflueDce  on  the  flate  of  the 
blood,  cmismg  imperfect  development  of  the  plasma  and  corpn^left,  which^  instead  ot&cm^ 
tnbutmg  to  the  nouiishnient  of  the  tisaues^  de0awrtsim  int&  scrq/W<nu  and  tubavidom  md^ 
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l&d  clcM«  itoee  was  used^  as  now,  for  the  open  €re  ? "  In  ^^  Blfii^kwood's 
Msgashiei''  September,  1828,  may  be  found  tht!  following  valuable  8tatt> 
xaent :  '^  The  deaths  of  new-bom  mfiinta,  between  the  ages  of  one  aud 
fi^een  dnjs,  wliich,  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Asylum,  in  the  coarse  of  four 
y^ars,  amounted  to  2,944  out  of  7,650,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  2S$ 
during  the  same  period^  after  the  new  system  of  ventilation  had  been 
adopted."  Dr.  Watson  refers  to  a  (Certain  epidemic  of  fever  in  Ireland 
where  '*  the  mortality  among  the  patients  who  were  placed  in  open  sheds 
upon  straw  and  lefl  with  very  little  medical  attention,  or  even  any  great 
amount  of  attention  from  others,  was  very  small  iadeed ; "  although  the 
epidemic,  mtder  eertain  other  circumstanci^s,  proved  very  fatal*  Dr» 
Christison'a  testimony,  applied  to  the  subject  at  hant!,  is  as  comprebensive 
as  it  is  explicit.  He  says  :  "The  infection  of  continued  fever  is^  for  tbe 
most  part,  by  no  means  virulent.  But  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  bI>  far  as 
miTWiffy  observation  of  several  violent  epidemiea  during  the  last  twenty 
years  can  determine  the  point,  that  moderate  precautions  will  render  the 
infeetiooa  atmosphere  inert,  OUanlineu  and  ventilalion  wiU  speedilif  eay 
tin^uish  any  epidemic  J*  Much  more  testimony  upon  this  and  collateral 
points  might  be  cited,  but  we  ha%^e  not  the  space — enough  has  been  al- 
ready presented  to  suggest  conclusions. 

An  epidemic  may  die  out  among  tliese  crowded  houses,  as  every  opi- 
dcmle  must,  after  running  on  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  but  it  ia  almost  im- 
{MMsible  to  arrest  it  before  it  hag  reached  its  natural  term>  This  &ct  will 
be  further  illustrated  when  we  come  to  speak  oi  prevailing  diseases. 
We  need  no  new  name  and  theory  from  army  experience*  to  account 
for  sickness,  and  pestilence,  and  death,  among  people  living  in  this  unnat- 
ural way.  Nature  is  lavish  of  air,  and  sunlight,  and  water — they  all  come 
from  h&T  hands  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  man  must  receive  them  and  use 
them  in  the  same  bountiful  measure  in  which  they  are  bestowed,  if  he  would 
maintain  a  standard  of  perfect  health.  Several  illustrations  of  the  fore- 
going principles,  which  we  bad  intended  to  introduce,  have  becD  crowded 
otit,  and  wiU  be  found  in  the  "  Eecord-book,"  f  under  the  head  of  Special 

Dbam-Shops^  etg.^ — ^The  number  of  drinking  saloons,  etc.^  in  tbe 
Eighteenth  District,  affords  a  ratio  of  one  to  evcrj^  twenty-two  dwelling- 
lioitses*  But  a  few  words  of  explanation  must  be  given  to  prevent  misap- 
prehension. If  every  house  contained  only  one  family,  and  there  were  still 
the  same  number  of  families  in  the  district  as  now,  taking  the  population 
of  the  tenant-houses  only  into  consideration,  we  should  have  an  approxi- 
suite  ratio  of  one  liquor  store,  or  bar,  to  every  eighty-eight  families^ 

*  "  Cpowd-poiaoa"  f  ^^^  1^^^- 
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Wlien  we  add  to  this  the  population  of  a  few  hoteld  and  baarding-bous^ 
and  of  stieh  houics  as  contain  more  iban  one  famllj,  altliougli  nol  board- 
mg-hot]»e£<,  we  should,  at  the  least  computation,  have  t3ie  ratio  one  to  out 
hundred. 

1  have  included  lager  bier  saloons  imder  this  head ;  for,  althoa^ 
hier  may  be  the  principal  drink  retailed  in  these  places,  y^t  every  other  kind 
of  liquor  is  kept  on  hand  and  provided  when  called  for*  Apparenilj  quite 
insi^nificaiit,  and  yet  productive  of  great  evO,  and  probably  alluiing 
more  generally  to  temptatjon  than  any  other  class  of  bars,  are  tbe  smdl 
whiskey^shops,  kept  on  the  first  floor  of  tenant-houses*  Here  the  vikiL 
kinds  of  liquor  are  sold  cheap;  and  many  a  laboring  man  is 
tempted  to  part  with  his  earnings  who  would  never  bo  decoyed 
the  larger  and  more  fasliionable  saloons.  Still  another  clasa  are  tba 
corner  "liquor  stores,  which  make  such  display  with  their  Ireslily-pamted 
hogsheads  at  the  doors  and  M'indows,  and  their  fla«^hy  glasses  at  the  \mt* 
These  atoi-es  make  an  exterior  show  of  respectability  and  good  ord^ 
except  it  he  on  election-days,  on  which  occasion  certain  well-k 
political  purposes  wliicb  they  subserve  secure  them  from  the 
order  which  requires  all  stores  of  this  sort  to  be  elofied.  Bui  it  is  tlie 
smaller  stores  we  have  already  considered  which  swell  the  nn 
for  they  are  found  everywhere.  Obscure  as  t]my  arc,  they  are  pr^ 
bly  more  concerned  in  riot^  and  misery,  and  crime,  than  largisr  stonti 
where  vastly  greater  capital  is  invested^ 

Stores,  Markets,  etc* — My  statistics  present  the  lai^  number  of 
308  stores  and  shops — exclusivCi  of  course,  of  the  class  just  considered; 
or  the  approximate  ratio  of  one  store  to  every  five  dwelling-^ho 
But  the  same  consideration  obtains  here,  as  regards  families,  as> 
last  section.  More  than  half  the  number  given  would  more  properly 
be  C4illed  $hop$  than  stores.  Such  are  very  numerous  tbrooj^hout  tlia 
tenant-bouses ;  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  impeaching  the  honesty  of  the  wcad 
shop^  to  apply  it  lo  these  nondescript  cabbage  and  potato  stores*  Om 
side  of  the  house  through^  from  front  to  hack,  is  all  that  is  required  to 
set-up  an  establishment  of  this  kind  ;  the  front  room  being  throwTi  open 
for  a  store,  and  the  back  room  reserved  for  the  ^*^  ffrocer^s"  faznilj. 
Some  there  are  even  who  have  only  one  room  for  both  these  purpoieSt 
A  potato-barrel,  emptied  through  the  day,  will  serve  one  of  the  emaJkr 
children  for  a  bed,  by  putting  a  blanket  in  it ;  and  the  storekeeper  eleepi 
under  the  counter  with  a  withered  cabbage  for  a  pillow.  AH,  or  ne^-ly 
all,  the  storcsj  of  whatever  class,  in  this  district  are  for  retail  trade,  Th« 
greater  part  of  the  extent  of  Sixth  Avenue  from  Fourteenth  to  Eighteenth 
Street  is  thus  occupied ;  so  are  Third  and  First  Avenues,  a  part  of 
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Fourth  Avenue,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  Broadway,  Drug-stores  are 
found  in  about  the  usual  proportioUi  There  are  a  few  quite  exteoiive 
meat'market3,  and  a  larger  number  of  small  ones.  There  Is  not  a 
slaughl^^r-house  in  the  entire  district, 

Fajctqkleb^ — There  are  but  few  very  extensive  works  of  this  order 
except  the  fouDdries,  etc.,  on  East  River,  and  the  gasworks.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  investigato  the  subject  in  any  direeLion,  As  to  their  in- 
fluence upoD  health,  I  have  not  learued  that  any  stated  forms  of  disease 
could  be  referreU  to  works  of  any  kind  such  as  happen  to  be  wttbio  the 
limits  of  t!io  Eighteenth  Diatrict.  Tlie  employment  of  many  of  the  oper- 
atives 13  sueh  as  to  subject  them  to  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  tem* 
perature.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  those  who  feed  the  furnaces 
in  tlie  gflSwoFks,  Kunning  tmck  and  forth  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  lires 
to  the  coal-yard  outside,  and  tliis  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  then  for 
a  time  inactive,  one  %vould  suppose  that  a  free  perspiration  thus  repeat- 
edly and  violently  checked  wouhl  often  give  riae  to  serious  disease^ 
Whether  any  degree  of  habituation  to  that  which,  with  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  work,  must  surely  cauee  severe  and  serious  suJlering,  could  be  ex< 
pected  to  protect  men  bardeued  to  it  from  the  consequences  of  such  ex- 
posure, I  do  not  know  \  I  can  only  say  that,  ia  mj  dispensary  practice, 
I  am  often  called  to  visit  the  employes  of  tlie  gasworks,  and  do  not  &id 
them  laid  up  with  complaints  ascribablo  to  cheeked  perapiratioa  more 
frequently  than  other  classes  of  laborers*  The  effect  upon  the  human  sys^ 
tern  of  breathing,  for  hours  together,  tind  day  after  day,  iiir  heavily 
charged  with  earburetted  hydrogen,  is  aho  an  interesting  question.  It  is 
a  familiar  tact,  that  but  a  bmall  percentage  of  illuminating  gas  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  suifieient  to  destroy  vegetable  Life ;  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ground  all  about  a  gasometer  is  as  barren  of  trees  and  verdure  ad  a  desert 
of  sand.  These  are  subjects  which  I  bope  to  be  able  to  give  attention  to 
at  some  future  time. 

Peevailikg  Diseases. — The  past  summer  and  autumn  have  bees 
remarkably  healthy,  and  our  city  has  enjoyed  an  unusual  immunity  ft^m 
prevailing  disease  and  epidemics.  There  has  been  considerable  rubeola- 
scattered  through  the  district,  and  it  still  prevails  to  an  extent ;  but  it  has 
been  of  an  unusuaUy  mild  irpQ.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
however,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  prevaleot  for  more  than  a 
year  past^  There  is  no  section  of  the  tenant-house  district  where  isolated 
cases  have  not  appeared.  But  tliere  have  been  well-marked  cenirts  of 
the  disease,  places  where  it  has  remained  from  first  to  last,  where  its 
action  has  been  well-nigh  nainterrupled,  a  ad  whence  its  infection  has 
been  carried  in  difierent  directions.    And  not  only  has  th€  diaeasa  been 
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persistent  in  certain  localities,  but  it«  poiioo  has  been  remfirkably  ooticeti- 
trated  tliere,  and  its  results  tlie  most  severe  and  fataU 

There  m  no  one  of  these  ceatrea  of  disease — these  ^^/micr^met^^- 
whence  long  ago  the  disease  fnight  not  have  been  driven  ouij  if  the  h<ymm 
of  the  poor  were  properly  constructed,  or  if  a  suitable  sanitafy  inspectioii 
were  enforced  and  maintained  hy  a  police-power.  And  yet^  notwithstiod- 
ing  the  fearfnl  totality  of  sickDcss  and  deaths  and  the  part  tliey  hivt 
played  in  keeping  up  the  epidemic,  these  houses  ^iand  Unda^  iw  iA«y  M  a 
year  ago^  infected  and  infecting,  without  one  earnest  endeaTor  on  the  part 
of  the  city  authorities — except  in  one  caae^  where  a  caprieions  and  abor- 
tive effort  w*a8  put  forth  for  a  few  days — to  stay  the  progress  of  the  feter- 
poison.  I  have  said  that  the  disease  might  long  since  have  been  expelbd 
^m  the  localities  where  it  was  especially  rife,  and,  consequently,  a  Urge 
nmnber  of  huraan  lives  might  have  been  saved.  And  not  only  thi&,  hut 
ike  ^idemic  or  spreading  in/edion  Usdf  rnighi  have  been  arretted  at  tho 
same  time  ;  for,  after  the  first  important  step  had  been  taken  of  expellmg 
the  disease  from  Its  nidus,  it  would  not  have  continued,  except  la  deattand 
and  occasional  cases*  I  have  known  several  instances  Tvhere  the  dtMilfr 
was  contracted,  at  one  or  other  of  these  several  /ever'jiests^  by  ii  pcriOQ 
casually  visiting  there,  thence  carried  by  him  to  his  own  home,  anothi^H 
tenant^house,  more  less  distant^  which  had  been  free  from  the  <Haease  ^^^H 
fore  ;  and  in  every  case  the  fever  was  communicated  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons about  him,  and  a  new  nidus  of  disease  has  been  in  this  wsvy  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  several  phjaiciana  who  have 
contracted  the  disease  id  the  same  place  and  manner  ;  yet  in  no  case  wm 
it  communicated  to  persons  about  them. 

The  places  where  the^e  fevers  have  principally  centred  have  been 
the  follow  ing :  On  Fifteenth  Street  east  of  Avenue  A ;  on  Sereoleeatli 
Street  between  First  Avenue  nod  Avenue  A ;  and  on  Eighteenth  Stnel 
between  First  Avenue  and  Aveiaue  A, 

The  number  first  mentioned  inclndes  a  rear  hotiae  also,  &s  do  sevtimi 
of  the  numbers  in  that  neighborhood.  Other  houses  near  by  have  snl^ 
fared  more  or  less,  but  apparently  only  from  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease from  its  habitat  at  Ko.  256.  Several  cases  occurring  here  have  be^ 
laid  before  the  association  through  *'  ^etial  tejjorU  of  pestiieniiai  ditmtef 
and  insalubri&UM  quarters^**  to  which  we  may  now  refer  for  all  particulars  a^ 
to  the  houses,  their  population,  crowding,  etc,,  etc.  For  details  of  the  tpi- 
demie  at  No^  241  Eighteeoth  Street,  reference  maybe  had  also  to  theae 
reports,  and  also  to  especial  cases  in  the  record-book.  The  locality  men- 
tioned second  in  order.  No,  222  East  Seventeenth  Street,  requires  &  more 
extended  notice,     In  many  respects  it  will  serve  aa  representa^ve,  and 
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illiistrate  the  disease  as  found  elsewhere  ;  at  the  same  time  that  theae  are 
intrinsic  circumstances,  both  as  reg-nrda  the  class  and  condition  of  the 
teDantry,  and  the  extent,  peraistencj,  and  vimlenCe  of  the  diseaese,  which  call 
for  eertain  details.  And  when  I  nsa  the  terra  disease  in  this  connection, 
I  do  not  intend  to  commit  myself  to  an^  theory ;  both  tvphna  and  typhoid 
fevers  liave  existed  here  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  mnltitude  of  cases  treated, 
and  the  relation  of  one  class  to  the  other,  many  important  facts  hare  been 
observed  which  bear  upon  the  queatian  of  their  generic  identity  or  other* 
wise.  But  this  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  have  I  the  space,  to  discuss  this 
question ;  and  I  have  said  what  1  have  that  I  might  not  be  misunderstood 
£jQ  the  um  of  the  word  duease  ;  which  is  only  for  convctiience,  and  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  both  typhus  and  typhoid  belong — CoQtmued 
FcTers. 

No.  222  East  Scveateenlb 
Street  is  one  house  of  a  block 
of  houses,  seventeen  in  number, 
which  are  of  the  same  construe- 
tion  throughout.  Each  house  has 
five  stories,  with  four  domiciles  on 
each  floor,  for  the  accommodation 
of  as  many  families.  This  diagram 
of  the  plan  of  these  apartments  tor 
four  families  on  each  floor,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  the  340  doraicUes 
in  that  row  of  houses.  Yet  not- 
withstanding their  close  contiguity 
and  identity  of  construction^  the 
fever,  as  epidemic,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  No.  222  and  its 
neighbor  No.  220,  There  has 
hardly  been  a  fortnight  at  a  time 
during  the  past  year  when  one  or 
more  caees  of  fever  has  not  been 
in  incubation  or  progress  at  the 
former  number.  It  is  impossible 
to  aseerlain  with  exactness  how 
many  cases  of  fever  hare  occurred  here  ;  the  class  of  people  who  live  In 
^lis  way  are  continually  changing  their  residence,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  only  one  or  two  families  are  remaining  at  a  given  house  at  the  end 
of  &  year,  out  of  twenty  that  occupied  it  at  its  beginning.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  a  house  which  has  the  repute  of  the  one  we  are  eonstd- 
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ering^*  It  has  been  ascertained  (bat  35  cases  of  fever  have  beeu  §mi  lo 
the  hospital  from  Ko.  222  since  the  1st  of  January,  186-4  |  and  from  70 
to  100,  including  the  35,  have  been  attacked  with  this  fever  in  thi»  > 
house,  during  the  year*.  About  the  middle  of  last  summer,  after  I  ] 
repautedly  reported  this  house  to  the  sanitary  police  05  a  pesi^houa^^ai^um 
was  at  last  taken  by  an  officer  of  ihiit  l>odj,  and  the  bouse  was  ehut  up— 
the  occupants  having  first  received  suitable  notice  and  having  remoTcil 
elsewhere.  But  within  tea  days  of  that  time  the  doors  were  thrown  ofMm 
ai^in^  and,  in  many  instances,  the  same  old  families  eame  flocking  LacL 
So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  effort  had  beeu  made  to  purify  or  dlginfefi 
the  house  do  ring  the  short  period  of  its  closure  ;  hardly  a  room  was  swept 
or  a  wall  whitewashed.  From  that  day  to  this  its  occupants  hAT^  beta 
allowed  to  remain  there,  uuniolestcd  by  the  police,  and  the  fever  hAfl  cob* 
tinned  unabated.  Occasionally  an  apartment  becomes  vacant^  anrl  a 
family  from  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  or  from  the  country^  i^ornnl  of 
the  eharaeter  of  the  ho  use ,  moves  into  it«  In  every  case  of  ibis  klad 
that  1ms  come  to  my  kno^vledge,  the  fever  has  broken  out  m  imch  a  f&milj 
within  a  fortnight  after  their  arrivali 

At  the  next  door  to  the  hoQse  mentioned  above,  viz.,  at  No.  S20«  tki 
disease  has  not  existed  so  constantly  as  it  has  at  l^o*  222  ;  and  altho 
cases  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  here,  it  would  eaem  that  they  ' 
derived,  by  infection,  from  the  great  centre  of  disease  at  No.  222. 

All  epidemics  attack  the  immoral  and  degraded  classes  of  tha  i 
munity  first ;  but  as  they  grow  iu  power,  as  their  poison  becomes 
centrated,  they  overleap  all  harriers  physical  and  social,  uulcsSt  indeed* 
in  the  case  where  they  spring  from  conditions  strictly  local.  As  with  tie 
peotilence  which  Apollo  sent  upon  the  Greeks,  the  "  feathered  fates"  fell 
upon  *'dogs  and  mules"  first,  uuiil,  rising  in  tlie  scale,  it  atta^kad  f^gf 
rank  and  class,  aad  "  the  goddess  mourned  her  heroes  slain," 

We  submit  the  following  considerations  meriting  attention  and  foitbior 
inquiry •  We  have  quoted  at  length*  an  obsei-vation  of  Gen.  Vit?l«*  i 
the  head  of  topography,  to  which  the  reader  m  referred.  By  looking  1 
the  map  which  accompanies  this  report,*  it  will  be  seen  that  a  stream | 
water  formerly  rose  near  what  is  now  INintli  Street^  and,  flowing 
northeasterly  direction,  emptied  into  the  Eivst  Eivcr  at  the  exact 
where  this  house,  Ko<  222,  now  stands.  Why  this  locality  should  be 
more  inaalubrious  tlian  others  along  the  bed  of  the  former  streami  1  da 
not  knowj  unless  it  bo  that  the  organic  dchri^^  collected  by  the  sti^am  and 
swept  along  by  its  current,  would  quite  naturally  be  deported  in  lat^ge 
accumulation  at  tbis  place.     Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  of  mala' 

*  See  page  Wl. 
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Tions  re^otis  in  tliQ  South ^  that  those  marshes  are  the  most  pestiletitiul 
where  fresh  and  salt  waters  mingle. 

The  least  that  can  be  done — and  something  should  be  done  right  away 
^woulil  he  to  reraove  all  families  from  the  house^  to  have  it  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected  and  kept  vacant  (not  for  a  week  or  ten  days  hut 
for)  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ensure  the  entire  enidication  of  all  in* 
fection*  If  the  ground  itself  on  which  the  house  is  huilt  he  at  fault,  as 
there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  it  may  bc»  then  other  and  more  radical 
measures  will  be  necessary, 

BEJUAnKS, — The  most  populous  parts  of  our  city  are  inhabited  hy  those 
who  org  crow*ded  for  room.  Grasping  landlords  let  out  to  the  iiimilies  of 
the  poor  a  small  modicum  of  God's  free  air  and  sunlight,  hardly  stifiicient 
fo?  a  single  individual.  Every  expenditure  of  money,  which  the  law  dooa 
not  force  them  to,  is  refused  ;  and  hlJnda  half  swung  and  ready  to  faU  and 
crush  with  the  first  strong  wind  ;  doors  long  off  their  hinges,  which  open 
and  slmt  by  being  taken  up  bodily  and  put  out  of  or  in  the  way ;  chim- 
neys as  apt  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  room  as  out  of  it ;  stagnant, 
seething,  overflowing  pri\'ies,  left  uncleansed  through  the  hot  months  of 
summer,  though  pestilence  itself  should  hreed  from  them  j  hydrants  out 
of  repair,  and  tloodingsink  and  entry  ;  stairs  which  shake  and  quiver  with 
every  step  as  you  ascend  them ;  and  all  this  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  in  and  year  out,  now  a  little  better,  and  now  worse  again. 
Miserere  domus  lahentls !  As  you  pass  the  street  or  enter  the  outside 
door,  if  your  eyes  are  not  too  much  engaged,  you  are  struck  with  a  bahel 
of  Boundi  For  20  families  live  under  this  roof ;  there  are,  perhaps,  50 
children  of  different  ages  here ;  a  drunken  light,  perhaps,  is  going  ou  in 
one  of  the  hall-ways,  a  quarrel  between  women  quite  likely ;  and  cries, 
and  shrieks,  and  oaths,  and  threats,  the  screams  and  shouts  of  uncounted 
children  fill  the  air  at  once.  For  wherever  the  fault  may  be,  one  cannot 
expect  tliat  the  most  sober  and  iadustrious  of  our  poor  wiU  live  in  8ut*h  a 
place  as  this.  Poverty  alone  can  never  condemn  a  man  to  sueh  house  as 
this  IS.  A  family  may  he  ever  so  poor,  and  yet  their  door  may  be  on  its 
hinges,  and  their  room  he  swept,  AVhat  a  place  to  live  in  !  to  he  sick  in  I 
to  die  in  I  and  yet  a  large  part  of  our  citj  population  live  and  die  in  just 
this  way.  Do  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  our  city  know  this  ?  Do 
they,  who  are  ever  ready  to  assist  in  a  good  deed  and  to  give  to  a  goml 
eause,  who  use  as  stewards  the  abundant  wealth  which  God  has  given 
them — do  such  realisce  the  want,  and  squalor,  and  immorality  which  exist 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  own  happy  homes  ? 

Concentration  is  the  great  law  of  our  modem  civilization ;  never  was  it 
so  active  and  so  marked  as  now.     Men  leave  their  scattered  homes  in  the 
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eonntty  and  become  near  neighbors  in  town  ;  houses  go  up  msie  lif  fl^ 

and  blocks  of  houses,  and  every  inch  of  ground  la  economised,  lit 
boundaries  of  the  city  itself  become  erteuded,  and  every  jcar  ^owf  ao 
increase.  Men  prosper  in  this  way  ;  they  advance  their  own  internals  &ad 
the  interests  of  others.  They  have  a  broader  field  for  usefulneas ;  ihcy 
have  more  abundant  means  to  do  good  with.  Even  though  tliey  strive  for 
their  oTftTi  eelfish  cuds,  though  they  seek  only  to  bless  themselrei,  ibey 
must  bless  others  in  spite  of  themselves ;  for  they  keep  money  in  drco- 
lation  and  hirge  classes  of  men  employed.  But  what  cfl.n  be  said  of  all 
this  if  the  most  populous  parts  of  a  city  are  the  most  degraded,  the  moil 
immoral,  the  most  thriftless  and  turlmlent  ?  Surely  such  a  city  p  grow- 
ing old  and  in  its  decay  ;  or  it  is  growing  too  fast  in  some  of  its  parts, 
such  parts  need  attention.  The  welfare  of  every  man  is  eooccmed 
this  J  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  benevolent  alone.  Let  the  wealthy  rcsidi^ 
upon  Fifth  Avenue  walk  along  Seventeenth  Street  from  First  A  venae  to 
the  East  River,  and  examine  the  houses  and  look  at  their  population  mh& 
pursues  bis  way  ;  and  if  he  can  read  certain  results  in  their  causes,  he  will 
Bee  enough  to  diminish  his  sense  of  security  in  his  own  hotiae. 

This  condition  of  things  appeals,  therefore,  to  every  man  who  Iotw 
his  own  life,  who  loves  his  family,  and  who  would  retain  the  wealth  ht 
has  accumulated.  It  is  his  interest  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to  ronoiedy  jI, 
if  he  never  gave  a  dollar  before  to  any  charity^  let  him  give  of  faif 
influeuce  and  substance  to  maintain  effectual  agencies  and  works  of  s«ili^^| 
taiy  improvement,  and  the  prevention  of  popular  diseases,  and  he  will  tflH 
Bueh  means  maintain  his  own  peace  and  seeurity. 

Ehmedial  Measures* — The  cvih  to  which  we  have  referred,  can  k 
remedwd.  The  same  concerted  and  persistent  action,  which  has  so  long 
maintained  them  in  an  opposite  direction ^  can  overtlirow  them,  Ko  maa 
has  moral  rigM  to  build  a  house,  leaving  out  all  the  modem  applianced 
and  conveniences,  even  to  ventilation,  because  they  cost  a  little  money, 
and  then  to  crowd  twenty  families  into  it.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  houses  in  our  city^  and  many  more  are  being  built*  No  landlord 
has  a  right  to  refuse  all  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  repairs  to  a  honscv 
uatil  it  ]j§  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that  nails  and  spikes  must  be  driven  in  to 
keep  it  together-  Nor  has  be  a  right  to  withhold  all  sanitary  care  and 
inspection  until  the  contents  of  the  vaults  are  more  than  even  witk  th« 
anrface  of  the  ground,  and  have  become  a  constant  nuisance  and  cans^  of 
disease  and  death.  But  it  may  be  said  the  tenants  can  and  should  do  all 
tbis  for  their  own  comfort,  even  if  the  landlord  refuse^  Yet,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not,  and  they  will  not.  It  is  a  question  to  what  extent  those  con** 
pelled  to  live  in  this  way  are  responsible  for  their  ow^u  moral  staiut.    Most 
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tml^  i^jB  a  modem  writer :  "  Space,  a  free  atmosphere,  and  cleanlincBSf 
have  a  gfS&l  deal  to  do  with  the  p{>Bsihilitiu  of  human  virtue."  A  few 
families  of 


'*' TOQgh,  rug-hcaded  keraea, 

Who  live  Eke  veoomi  where  no  veaom  el&e. 
But  onl;  ^£7,  htre  privilege  to  lire," 


will  infect  a  whole  neighhorhood.  The  family  of  a  better  class,  who  liye 
with  only  a  thin  partition  separating  them,  and  whose  doors  intereommu^ 
olcate,  will,  in  time,  become  more  or  less  assimilated,  at  least  their  chil- 
dreu  will*  Moreover j  it  ia  an  accepted  fact  that  to  live  for  a  long  time 
deprived  of  pure  air  and  sunlight,  will  not  ojAj  depress  a  man  physical^ 
ly  and  meatally,  hut  will  act y all j  demoiralite  him^  The  atmosphei-e  is 
preciselj  adapted,  through  its  properties  and  constituents,  to  the  wants  of 
the  beings  designed  to  brcatbe  it.  Through  its  03^'gen,  and  perhaps  its 
ozone,  it  Imparts  life  and  energy  and  vigor  to  animals  and  plants*  If 
certain  equivalents  of  its  oxygen  be  taken  away,  and  carbonic  acid  bo 
snbstittited,  we  have  the  opposite  in  difTerent  degrees,  from  loss  of  vigor, 
and  courage,  and  spirits^  to  absolute  death.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  peculiar  eflects  follow  long  habituation  to  impure  air ;  not  so  strikiag, 
perhaps^  as  those  one  experiences  during  its  temporary  respiration,  but 
still  none  the  less  deplorable  and  formidable.  It  is  like  the  subtle,  insid- 
ious action  of  lead  upon  the  human  system j  which  ia  so  slow  in  setting  up 
its  terrible  power  that  the  Ancients  are  said  for  that  reason  to  bavo 
compared  the  metal  to  the  god  of  time,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Saturn.  A  man  gradually  loses  ambition  and  hope  ;  coucem  for  the  well- 
being  of  himself  and  liis  family,  by  slow  degrees,  lose  their  hold  upon 
him.  He  becomes  %vhat  canaot  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  term  nil 
odmiTari^  Loss  of  physical  vigor  attends  this  corrcs ponding  condition  of 
the  mind,  until  at  length  lassitude  and  depression  of  spirits  and  constant 
ennui  get  such  control  over  him  that  no  power  or  eflbrt  of  the  will  can 
ibake  them  ofll  With  this  decline  of  energy  and  vigor,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  is  set  up  an  instmctive  yearning  for  something  which  will  give  a 
temporary  respite  to  tlie  dragging  weariness  of  life.  Hence  we  find  that 
children  even,  w*bo  are  brought  up  without  the  stimulating  influence  of 
purs  air  and  sunlight,  will  learn  to  cry  for  tea  and  coffee  before  they  learn 
to  talk  ;  and  they  will  refuse  the  draught  unless  it  be  strong*  One  w^ould 
hardly  credit  unless  he  has  visited  condiderably  among  the  tenant-house 
population,  how  general  this  babit  is  among  the  youngest  children.  As 
they  grow  older^  they  acquire  Ibe  appetite  of  their  parents  for  alcoholic 
stimulants ;  and  we  need  not  go  further  to  aceouut  for  any  extreme  of 
immorality  and  waot. 
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Many  and  the  most  important  of  the  evfls  that  haye  been  described  in 
this  report  duster  around  that  gigantic  system  of  evils — the  tenaatphouse 
system.  Let  no  one  refuse  to  assist  the  poor  victinu  of  these  wrongs, 
because  they  do  so  little  to  help  themselves — ^because  they  are  idle,  and 
dissolute,  and  indolent.  We  have  labored  to  show  that  they  are  £ur  from 
being  so  culpable  for  this,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  and  as  they  are 
at  present,  they  are  well-nigh  helpless  without  the  assistance  of  a  strong 
arm  from  without.  There  is  little  hope  of  permanent  good  from  temper^ 
ance  reform,  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  city,  so  long  aa  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  tenant-houses  constructed  as  at  present.  Men  never 
will  confine  their  appetite  for  drink  to  water  so  long  as  they  cannot  have 
a  sufficiency  of  pure  air.  Of  course  any  efibrt  at  reform,  in  this  direo> 
tion  will  be  met  with  serious  opposition.  The  same  spirit  is  rife  in  our 
own  day  and  in  our  city  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when 
the  whole  country  come  out  and  begged  Him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts, 
because  His  gracious  exercise  of  divine  power  had  lost  to  them  a  herd  ef 
$wine;  unmindful  that  the  same  miracle  had  delivered  a  human  5euif 
from  the  dominion  of  devils  and  restored  him  to  his  right  mind.  The 
same  kind  of  men  live  in  our  city,  if  indeed  they  are  not  their  direct  pos- 
terity, as  those  who  beat  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  market-place,  because  "  they 
saw  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone  I " 

Statistical  Becapttulation, 

Total  number  of  dweUing-houses,              .         •         .  1,733 

(a)  '^            private  residences,     ....  1,233 

(b)  "            tenant-houses,         ....  467 

(c)  "            frame  houses, 17 

(d)  "           rear  houses,           ....  16 
Number  of  vacant  lots, •  91 

public  stables, 12 

private     "       .         .^       .         •         .         .  53 

church  edifices,              .         •         •         •  14 

school       " 4 

liquor  stores,  etc.,         .         .         •         .  77 

stores,  shops,  etc.,             •        .        •         •  308 


■         KIN 

W        BoiTHDAEiES.^ — The  Kinetcenth  Dislrid  eomprisei  the  northern  half  of 
P  the  Eighieenth  Ward.     It  is  hounded  on  the  north  &y  East  Twenitf-sixik 

Sireei^  east  hi/  ike  East  Biver^  iouth  hy  East  Tw€nti€th  Street  and  weU  hy 

tike  Si^h  Avenue. 
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Topography. — Before  the  grading  of  this  district  about  onfr-half  con- 
sisted of  a  low  marshy  soil,  containing  a  few  small  ponds^  and  a  small 
atream  of  water.  This  strean)  crossed  Twenty-siilh  Street  at  or  near 
Madison  Avenue,  passed  down  to  Twentieth  Street,  vphere  it  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  Fourth  Avenue ;  but  now  no  trace  of  the  channel 
is  Tigihle,  it  having-  been  filled  with  gravel  or  rubbish.  The  low  margin  of 
the  East  River  has  also  been  filled  In,  mostly  by  street  sweepings,  ashes, 
etc, ;  and  many  tenant-houses  and  places  of  busioess  have  been  erected, 
and  now  stand  upon  the  land  composed  of  such  material  as  street  scav- 
engers usually  collect.  This  kind  of  soil  is  very  objectionable,  because 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  a  source  of  disease  j  and  although  no  ease 
may  have  been  directly  traced  to  this  cauie,  yet  it  has,  no  doubt,  greatly 
assisted  in  its  propagation* 

Deaikaoe  and  Shiverage. — The  natural  drainage  of  some  parts  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  this  district  is  not  good,  the  streets  being  so  level 
that,  after  a  hea%^y  raiu,  water  stands  in  pools  for  several  days ;  and  as 
garbage  is  being  continually  thrown  upon  the  streets,  and  allowed  to  de- 
cay, the  atmosphere  becomes  impregnated  with  poisonous  exhalations, 
endangering  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  Inhabiting  the  surrounding 
bnildingSi 

There  are  sewers  in  all  the  streets  and  avenues,  bnt  some  of  them  are 
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poorly  COB  struct  ed.  The  effiuWa  from  the  opetiing^  of  some  of  tlie  Be  wen 
at  the  cornerii  of  the  streets,  h  often  exceedingly  offensive ;  and^  in  oiua 
inatiitice,  in  the  ceUar  of  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Avenue  A,  there  i 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  more  than  a  foot  of  water,  which  had  ei 
through  the  waste-pipe  from  the  sinks  above.  I  waa  inlbrmed  tliat  this 
cellar  Iiad  not  been  dry  for  several  months ;  and  it  was  not  only  Teiy  of* 
fcnsive,  but  also  a  eouree  of  disease .  There  waa  a  woman  eici  with 
typhoid  fever  at  this  time  in  the  house.  There  are  also  four  double  tenaul- 
honses,  situated  on  Twenty-first  Street  below  First  Avenue,  in  which  fcTer 
and  other  diseases  are  constantly  found.  Two  of  the^e  buildings  have  no 
cellars,  and  water  collects  and  stands  in  pools  under  them  for  weeksi  and 
sometimes  mouths,  making  them  exceodingly  damp  and  unbcalthy*  Thef 
are  all  poorly  ventilated,  dirty,  and  crowded  with  the  lowest  class  of 
tenanta,  many  of  whom,  in  removing  to  other  localities,  carry  witb  them 
diseases  and  causes  of  disease,  liable  to  be  communicated  to  personi  oc- 
cupying healthy  dwelUnga, 

3Iost  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  cobblea,  which  form  receptacles  for 
vegetable  matter  that  is  constantly  decomposing,  and  filling  the  air  wiih  a 
miasm  w^bich  is  very  injurious  to  health. 

Sickness  and  {I3  Chief  Oatises  among  the  Poort^Dnring  the  poit  fttx 
6,7s 3  now  patients  have  applied  to  the  De milt  Dispensary  for  treatment^ 
from  this  district ;  of  which  1,422  received  treatment  at  their  dwelliugi  t 
making  an  average  of  over  5C5  cases  taken  sitk  in  each  mouth,  or  nearfy 
10  for  eacli  day*  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  eases  of  siekn^ee  is  da« 
to  overcrowding,  faulty  house  drainage,  and  the  neglect  of  precautkni 
against  infectious  diseases  and  tbeir  local  causes, 

TENAirr-HotiSES- — ^The  number  of  squares  in  this  district  Is  52,  000* 
taining  1,70S  bouses;  of  these,  400  are  tenant-houses,  and  altbou^  tev* 
cral  others  may  not  properly  he  classed  witli  the  private  residences,  nevcf^ 
theless  the  manner  in  which  the  tenants  and  theu*  landlords  disriegErd  ibe 
rules  of  health  with  respect  to  cleanUness,  veaitilation,  and  proper  cauB 
of  these  buildings  and  tbeir  surrouudiuga,  has  caused  mc  to  place  tlieiil 
with  the  list  of  private  dwellings*  There  are  64  rear  build ingt,  wliidii 
with  few  excep lions,  are  tenant-houses.  The  sanitary  condition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  these  buildings  is  very  bad,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  so  hemmed  in 
by  otber  buildings  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them,  utid 
are  usually  crowded  with  a  very  low  dass  of  tenants,  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  rent. 

There  are  39  vacant  lots  in  this  district,  many  of  which  are  used  for 
business  purposes  ;  and  on  some  of  them  shanties  have  been  built,  lu  whldi 
horses  and  other  animals  are  kept,  and  around  which,  from  their  peculiar 
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BituatioD,  the  children  of  the  neighhorhocMi  are  in  the  habit  of  committing 
gross  nuieancea. 

CouETS  AWD  AxLETS. — Tber«  are  also  58  courta  aod  alleys,  60  fao 
tones,  535  it  ores  and  markets,  and  116  places  where  liquor  w  sold — not 
tncludiDg  grocer  J  stores  ! 

Slatjghter-Pens. — There  are  seven  slaughter-houaes  in  tlib  district, 
and  located  east  of  Thin!  Avenue ;  all  of  which  are  very  offensive^  and 
they  are  exceedingly  filthy.  IS  thia  source  of  annoyance  and  disease 
could  he  removed  beyond  the  city  limits,  not  only  a  great  charity  would 
be  conferred  upon  the  poor  people  residing  in  tbat  neighborhood,  but  their 
health  and  sanitary  coudition  would  he  greatly  improved. 

Stables  ani>  their  Influence* — Situated  iu  this  distriet  are  the 
well-known  Bull's  Head  stables,  occupying  nearly  all  the  south  side,  and 
a  part  of  the  north  side  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  between  Lexington  and 
Second  Avenues,  They  ore  35  iu  number,  containing  1,000  stalls,  occu- 
pied, at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  by  302  horses,  which  is  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  is  usual  for  them.  These  stables  may  have  aggravated  the 
diphtheria  wliich  has  been  prevalent  in  their  vicinity  for  a  few  months 
past.  One  of  these  cases  of  diphtheria  was  that  of  a  young  and  very 
able  pbysieian,  which  terminated  fatally  ou  the  seyeuth  day  of  his  illness. 

The  whole  number  of  stables  in  my  district,  including  the  BulFs  Head 
gtables,  located  in  tliis  district,  is  176,  containing,  at  the  time  of  in- 
spect ion,  613  horses,  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  whenever  any 
of  these  animals  ai-e  sick,  they  are  taken  into  haseynent  stalls  for  treatment* 
This  prevents  them  from  receiving  the  better  samtarj*  influences  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  which  admits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  public  school-house  which  is  now 
building  on  Twenty-third  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues, 
It  is  in  conjunction  with -a  row  of  stables,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  two  slaughter-houses ;  the  cellar  is  also  yery  damp,  and  emits  a  very 
disagreeable  odor,  the  soil  having  been  saturated  with  filthy  material 
previous  to  its  present  use.  Everywhere  in  the  Nineteenth  District  is 
seen  the  necessity  for  the  strong  arm  of  an  iutelhgent  sanitary  police,  and 
more  especially  h  there  an  urgent  demand  for  practicable  and  c^ectual 
methods  of  improving  the  ventilation  and  domestic  comfort  of  the  ordina- 
ry tenant-houses  that  are  already  so  numerous,  and  of  thoroughly  reform* 
log  the  plans  of  all  that  may  hereafter  be  erected. 
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Bo CTfD ABIES, —  The  ISmnii^  District  comprhes  the  muthem  h^fof^ 
TwtrUleih  Ward^  and  is  houndtd  north  hy  Thirt^thlrd  Street j  toM  fey  Siiik 
Avenue^  smtth  by  Ttvenfy-sixth  Strtai^  and  west  hy  th^  Hudwn  J?ti?er* 

Eemarh — In  presenting  this  final  report,  I  am  aware  that  It  li  not  in 
my  power  to  astOMsh  yon  with  facta  of  m  startling  a  nature  as  will  be  gff^n 
by  mmxj  of  my  colaborera  in  the  more  insalubrious  di^rict* ;  though  I  ehiU 
be  able  to  show  you  that^  with  aU  its  natural  advantages  for  health  Aod 
Baluhrity,  on^  of  the  up-towa  wards  is,  in  many  respects,  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  its  sanitary  regulations,  through  the  combined  infiuonce  of  the  en* 
pidity  of  landlords^  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  tenants,  and  the  -m^ 
management  and  corruption  of  those  in  official  poBtttofHi,  I  am  conBdcDt 
that  there  is  no  section  of  the  city  where  the  natural  topography,  elimale, 
soil,  and  drainage,  arc  more  eonducivc  to  the  health  of  the  ic habitants  than 
in  this  diistrict ;  and  I  might  add,  that  though  I  ha%^e  found  but  few  fcTer" 
nests,  and  not  a  very  great  amount  of  preventable  diseascj  yet  wherci  theie 
have  occnrrcd  I  have  generally  been  able  to  trace  them  directly  to  tJM 
neglect  of  sanitary  measures,  either  about  the  premises  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  am,  therefore,  persuaded  that  if  the  proper  sanitary  r^alations 
were  instituted,  or  even  if  the  existing  lawi  were  faithfnlly  exeeoted,  modi 
suffering  might  be  avoided,  and  the  bills  of  mortality  greatly  reduced,  la 
reporting  more  fnlly  upon  my  district,  I  shall  first  call  your  attention  to 
Its  original  topography ^  geology,  soil,  natural  drainage* j  etc-,  and  after^ 
wurde  describe  its  present  sanitary  condition* 

OmomiLL  ToroaRATUY, — The  ground  was  originally  dry  and 
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whtki  nneTen,  the  priucipat  inclmation  being  to  the  fionth  and  west^ 
The  highc8t  point  was  on  Thirty-third  Street,  about  midway  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  wher6  the  elevation  was  55  feet  above  high 
water.  On  tbis  line  the  ground  gradually  deseetjded  to  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  where  tlie  point  of  elevation  was  80  foct.  The  surface  also  in* 
clined  to  the  east  as  far  as  Eighth  Avenue,  the  line  of  which  was,  and 
stQl  is,  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  avenues  on  either  side*  For  this 
reason  the  main  sewer  is  through  Eighth  Avenue,  condocting  the  contents 
of  the  street  aewers  on  either  aide  into  the  main  sewer  in  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  thence  to  the  river.  East  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  the  surface 
ascended  aa  far  as  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the  elevation  was  about  42  feet. 
On  Thirty-third  Street  near  Tenth  Avenne,  there  was  also  a  rocky  elevar 
tion  of  about  50  feet  above  high  water ^  This  was  the  general  character 
of  the  surface,  though  there  were  other  slight  elevations  and  depressiona 
in  variotiB  portions  of  the  district. 

GEOLoav. — The  geologieal  formation  eonsists  principally  nf  micaiieonB 
gneiss,  traversed  occasionaUy  by  veins  of  granite  and  quartz  ;  the  former 
vaiying  in  width  Irom  ten  to  fifty  feet,  the  latter  from  one  to  twelve 
inches,  extremely  tortuous,  passing  in  every  direction.  The  granite  is 
rather  coarse,  though  improving  in  quality  the  further  north  we  go.  In 
the  nortbwestenj  portion  of  the  district  it  is  for  a  short  distance  the  pre- 
vailing rock,  and  is  of  a  fair  quality  for  building  purposes,  Outcropplngs 
of  gneiss,  or  gneiss  and  granite,  were  originally  seen  on  Sixth  Avenne 
near  Twenty-ninth  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-secjond  Street  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  on  Twenty^siJtth  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nues^ a  little  north  of  Twenty-Seventh  Street  nc^r  Eightli  Avenue,  on 
Ninth  Avenue  between  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty-first  Streets,  tliroughout 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  bounded  by  Thirty-third  Street,  Kinth 
Avenue,  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  Tenth  Avenue,  and  on  Thirty-third 
Street  about  midway  between  Ninth  aod  Tenth  Avenues.  These  out- 
eroppings  showed  the  prevailing  strike  to  be  eitlicr  north  and  south,  or 
northwest  and  southeast,  the  dip  varying  from  SO  to  90  dcgi'ees.  In  one 
or  two  instances  the  strfko  inelined  to  the  northeast,  which  ia,  I  believe^ 
ihe  prevailing  direction  throughout  the  island.  In  some  of  the  vacant  and 
partially-excavated  lots  the  gneiss  appears  to  have  undergone  gradual  diain- 
tegration^  after  having  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
this  is  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  and  the  presence  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  decomposition  of 
which  yielding  sulphate  and  oxide  of  iron,  promotes  the  disintegration  of 
the  rock,  and  gives  it  the  iron  rust  color  so  freqtiently  seen.  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  described ^  we  have  traces  of  horneblend  gneiss. 
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pebbles  of  quartz  1  fragincnta  of  feldspar,  and  sandstone,  all  of  wtudi  ijt 
occasionally  aeen  in  many  of  the  vacant  lots  throughout  the  diitiict<. 

The  soil  may  he  described  as  a  Boraewhat  dry  sandy  loam,  ilighdr 
intcrmiiEed  in  some  places  "wdtli  gravel.  Near  the  comer  of  Thirtktl 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  commenced  what  was  caOed  Primrcsse  UHl. 
and  afterwards  Strawbeny  Hill.  Here  was  found  grat^el  and  dotid  m 
abundance,  the  latter  of  a  fino  quality,  and  was  much  used  for  bmldiif 
porpoaes.  The  only  made  or  reclaimed  ground  in  the  distriM  u  obcrat 
one-half  of  that  portion  west  of  Tenth  Avenue,  the  odgin&l  wBter-Une  ei- 
tending  acFOsa  this  section  nearly  in  a  diagonal  direction,  innsaiDg  Thirt?- 
third  Street  at  Eleventh  Avenue,  Tbc  material  used  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  filling  in  "  this  portion  of  the  district,  I  am  told,  comprises  ereij  vanetj 
of  rubbish,  the  refuse  from  every  branch  of  industry,  street  fiweepb^ 
ashea,  garbage,  etc.  In  n^rading  the  district,  Eighth  Avenue  reqi 
elevating,  for  which  good  material  was  used  taken  from  some  of 
higher  elevations ^ 

These  primitive  advantages  of  good  natural  drainage  and  of  a  cooh 
parativcly  undisturbed  natural  grading,  considered  in  connection  with  ill 
the  geological  pectiliarities  of  the  district,  together  conatltate  mosl  im- 
portant conditions  that  favor  the  natural  salubrity  of  this  locality,  Thk 
fact  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  as  there  is  evet^  reason  to  believe  tliat 
til  is  district  is  destined  speedily  to  become  very  densely  populated  by  the 
laboring  classes,  and  to  be  perpetually  occupied  by  them,  Man, 
Nature,  will  he  responsible  for  any  general  conditions  of  insalubrity 

Wateb-Courses* — The  principal  natural  watercourse,  taking 
origin  about  two  hundred  feet  east  of  Eighth  Avenue,  and  about 
between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets,  flowed  southwest  as  far  aa  tin 
comer  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  thence  west  along 
Twenty-sixth  Street  as  far  as  Ninth  Avenue,  thcnee  northwest,  erossiiig 
Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets,  emptying  into  the  Hudson 
River  at  Twenty-ninth  Street.  A  small  shallow  pond  stood  on  Seventh 
Avenue,  between  Twenty-siKth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Streets,  from  wbieh 
issued  a  small  stream  which,  flowing  west,  emptied  into  the  stream  befaro 
mentioned,  near  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Twenty-seventh  Street  aoS 
Eighth  Avenue-  Two  small  streams,  one  from  the  north,  the  other  frani 
the  south,  united  at  Twenty-eighth  Street  about  200  feet  east  of  Seveniii 
Avenue,  and  flowing  west,  emptied  into  the  stream  first  described,  at  t 
point  about  75  feet  north  of  Twenty-eighth  Street,  and  200  feet  east  of 
Eighth  Avenue*    Those  constituted  the  natural  drainage  of  the  distrirt. 

Peesknt  Topogkathy, — In  grading  the  streets  and  avenues,  the  ori^ 
ioal  inequalities  of  surface  have  been  generally  followed,  as  the  anneiwj 
table  giving  the  present  level  at  the  various  comers  will  show  : 


ea  i»y  160 
5Ian,i^H 
ityh^H 
iking  ^H 
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Bj  consul  ting  the  above  table  ^  it  will  be  &eeii  that  the  most  ekvated 
comer  b  that  of  Kinth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street  (the  highest 

point  ia  some  distance  east  of  Ninth  Avenue),  and  the  lowest  point  prob- 
ably the  comer  ■  of  Eie\^entb  Avenue  and  Twenty-.? ixth  Street.  It  will 
also  he  seen  that  above  Twenty-eighth  Street  the  grade  of  Eighth  Avenue 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  adjacent  avenues  on  either  side.  The  watcr- 
coarses  that  originally  drained  this  dJBtriet  have  been  *^  filled  in/'  and  drain- 
age effected  by  means  of  sewers. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  topography  of  the  Twentieth  District,  its 
dry  ^il,  ita  slightly  uneven  ssurfaee — the  principal  inclinations  being  such 
aa  to  not  only  favor  g<>od  natural  drainage,  but  to  secure  also  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun — it  will  bo  seen  that,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  the  effects  of  this  topographical  condition  could  have  no  other  in- 
flnence  than  one  conducive  to  the  pviblic  healtli ;  and  not  until  the  natural 
drainage  was  obstmctedj  and  artificial  tirainage  gubstituted,  was  the  Jirat 
itep  taken  in  tlie  contrary  direction* 

Streets  akd  Atextjes. — The  direction  of  the  avenues  is  said  to  be 
north  and  ^outh,  and  that  of  the  streets  east  and  west.  To  speak  more 
correctly,  however,  the  avenues  run  north  33°  40'  e-ast,  the  streets  cross- 
ing at  right  angles.  The  former  are  100,  the  latter  50  feet  in  width. 
The  Sixth,  Efghth,  and  Ninth  Avenues,  together  with  the  portions  of 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-secoml  Streets  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
are  paved  with  the  Belgian  pavement,  trap-rock  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pore.  This  pavement  ia  even,  appears  well  lard,  and  wherever  it  is  seen 
the  streets  are  kept  in  a  very  fair  condition.  Throughout  the  remaininr; 
portions  of  the  district  the  old-fashioned  cobble-gtono  pavement  ia  still 
in  nse,  and  full  of  irregularities  of  eurface ;  some  of  the  depressions  be- 
ing quite  deep  and  several  feet  ia  extent,  allowing  the  collection  of  pools 
of  water  at  every  rain,  which  instcnd  of  running  off  into  the  sewer,  renoain 
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to  incrpaBc  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  hy  their  gradual  eraponitioii, 
and  thuB  eslabljah  a  preiitBpoaing  cause  of  malarial  fevers. 

la  in  any  portions  of  the  digtrict  the  streets  have  the  appeaman!  of 
iKsing  gelt]oni  cleaned*  In  front  of  tenant-houses  it  fa  u^ual  to  £c<?  «  pOe 
of  ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse  matter  -which  the  tenants^  in  dtrfiuMM 
of  law  and  order,  wHl  peraiat  in  tlirowing  into  the  street,  thero  to  reoiaia 
until  the  tiiTJval  of  the  corporatiou  cart,  whose  visits  are  geueraHy  "few 
and  far  between*"  We  also  see  collections  of  refuse  vegetable  mailer  h 
&out  of  nearly  every  green  grocery  in  the  district,  cither  in  the  gutteif  iSf 
on  the  pavement.. 

Garhage. — The  garbage-boac  is  another  nuisance  which, 
fully  discussed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  Sanitary  Irispectors,  still 
particular  attention^  There  are  between  50  and  60  of  these  in  my  dk- 
trictj  not  one  of  which  can  be  regarded  in  any  other  lig-ht  than  one  png- 
udieial  to  the  sanitary  interests  of  their  respective  localities.  They  in 
generally  placed  on  the  sidewalk,  In  front  of  tenant-hoaseSt  one 
deeiued  suflicient  for  the  accommodation  of  20  or  30  fatnlliea  ;  aod 
either  conslantly  fall,  or  never  conipletely  empfictl*  ^^^y  few  of 
boxes  are  without  some  signs  of  demolition*  Many  have  but  three  sBm^ 
many  but  two,  and  not  one  in  the  whole  district  has  a  eoTer^  It  In  not 
unusual^  to  see  these  boxes  day  by  day  receiving  tlieir  accusloined  ]oi4 
until  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  when  the  gutter  recciveB  the  smphu^ 
which  forms  a  temporary  daoij  allowing  the  collection  and  reteDlloa  h 
the  gutter  of  pools  of  water  which  become  stagnant  and  filthy,  impngut- 
ing  the  vicinity  with  the  seeds  of  disease  and  deat!u  When  we  remsa^ 
that  the  garbage-box  is  made  the  receptacle  for  not  only  asbt^  iind  gar- 
bage proper^  but  all  the  dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse  matter  in  the  neighbei^ 
hood,  and  oAen  every  species  of  filth,  including  dead  aolmak  and  cTfH 
human  excrements,  we  must  agree  with  one  of  the  Inspectors  who  named 
it  a  ^'  Pandora^  boXf  tjdtmys  op^n^  always  ehargedj  and  conlinmaMf  Muf 
supplied  m(h  the  elements  of  putridU^f  and  diseme"  Indeed,  what  more  ap- 
propriate name  could  be  applied  to  sucli  aeeumuktiog  masses  of  filth  il* 
lowed  to  remain  from  day  to  day,  escposed  to  the  vidssittidee  of  rain  and 
sunshine,  undergoing  decomposition,  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  their 
disgusting  and  poisonous  cfifluvia  ?  Wlien  an  attempt  is  made  to  empty 
one  of  these  boxes,  which  sometimes  happens,  the  contents  are  hastily  re* 
moved  to  the  cart,  during  which  process  more  or  less  is  spilled  ftom  ihi 
shovel  into  the  gutter,  and  thero  allowed  to  remain  imtil  the  street-sweeper 
makes  his  appearance,  Xo  elFort  is  made  to  thoroughly  empty  the  bosa»t 
(K>nseqnently  more  or  lesa  of  this  foal  matter  adheres  to  the  bottom  and 
ddes,  Bending  ofiT  an  odor  more  disgusting  if  possible  than  it  waa  hdbrv 
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Hie  tuosd  bad  been  disturbctL     From  thb  practice  tb(2  boxes  become  eo  ' 

completely  sattiratf^d  witb  their  contents  tbat  they  become  tbemselvei  a  j 

pouree  of  dkcase,     I  would  bere  enti^r  my  protest  against  tbe  use  of  these  | 

garbage-boxes,  for  tUcy  arc  not  ooly  iv holly  iuadequate  to  the  purpo&e  for  ' 

which  tbey  are  intended  h,  but  wberercr  they  are  seen  the  streat^  are  in  a  | 

wor^o  condition  than  where  there  are  none,  I 

It  13  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  thiB  condilion  of  the  ttreets  and  gut-  | 

tere  Is  one  calcnlatcd  to  exert  a  baneful  mfluence  upon  the  public  health  ;  i 

and  I  might  add  that  the  most  sickly  portions  of  my  district  are  those 
where  this  and  similar  nuisances  are  found* 

The  naturo  and  condition  of  the  street  pavement  is  a  subject  of  import- 
atice  to  the  sanitarian,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  salubrity  or  insalu- 
brity of  the  city-  Unqnestionably  whatever  condition  facilitates  cleanli-^ 
n^Sf  not  only  promotes  our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  health ;  and,  on  the  other  hatid^  whatever  opposes  or  retards  thla 
condition,  is,  to  a  cerlain  extent^  prejuilicial.  In  the  liuss  or  Belgian  paye- 
ment,  if  tlie  work  be  well  done,  we  hav<i  an  even  surface,  easily  swept, 
and  afibrding  no  lurking  places  for  dirt  to  collect ;  while  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  cobble  pavement  is  swept  with  diiliculty,  the  interstices  between 
the  stones  affording  ample  protection  for  small  collections  of  both  auiiual 
and  vegetable  matttirj  which,  in  spite  of  the  street-sweeper' a  gentle  touches^ 
remain,  undergo  decomposition,  and  mingle  their  foul  emanations  with 
the  snrroundiug  atmosphere.     The  practice  of  sprinkling  the  streets  dur*  | 

ing  the  warm  weather,  thereby  increasing  the  bnmiditj  of  the  atmosphere,  I 

and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  whatever  organic  matter  may  remain 
on  the  pavement,  b  one  directly  at  variance  with  the  present  status  of 
ganifary  science.  If  the  streets  are  regularly  and  thoroughly  e*'ept,  they 
Trill  require  no  sprinkling ;  otherwise  better  suffer  an  occasional  incon* 
venience  from  tlie  dost,  than  to  be  constantly  Inhaling  the  miasm  arising 
from  this  practice-  ' 

Seweeagk.^ — 3Iost  of  the  avenues  and  streets  of  the  district  are  sew* 
ered  throughout  their  entire  length.  The  sewers  generally  empty  into 
the  river  below  the  level  of  tide-water.  The  sewer  in  Twenty-sixth  street^* 
however,  is  an  exception  to  thi^,  the  outlet  being  a  few  inches  above  that 
point.     This  sewer  terminates  at  Eleventh  Avenue,  some  two  or  three  i 

imndrod  feet  from  the  w^ater  at  low  tide.  From  the  termination  of  the 
sewer  to  the  river  is  an  open  ditch,  which  ends  in  a  broad  flat,  exposed  at 
low  tide,  and  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  matter  deposited 
from  the  eewer,  from  which  more  or  less  of  a  dlBagrceable  odor  arises. 

It  is  au  almost  universal  complaint  that  at  times  the  noxious  sewer^ 
gasea  escape  into  the  streets  and  houses^  concensing  the  Cduses  of  which 
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dktin^islied  samtarians  are  not  agreed ,  one  belieying  it  to  be  In  couie- 
quence  of  a  eertain  direction  of  tlie  wind  at  low  tide,  while  another  U 
equally  certain  that  it  occurs  oulj  at  higli  tide  ;  the  gas  being  display 
and  driycu  into  the  strceta  and  hotises  by  the  increased  Totume  of  water 
in  tbo  sewer.  In  his  testimony  before  the  **  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Cctm- 
mission  "of  1847,  Mr.  John  PhillipB,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Westnuiuter 
Court  of  Sewers^  made  the  following  statement  in  reply  to  a  qtt^ioQ 
concerning  currents  of  air  lowing  either  into  or  out  of  the  sewers ;  '*  In 
going  along  the  sowers,  I  have  been  alwayB  anxious  to  ascertain  that  fan. 
The  light  which  I  had  in  my  hand  I  have  placed  immediately  by  the 
of  and  into  the  house-drain^  and  I  found  almost  invariably  the  fiare 
ried  into  the  mouths  of  the  drain,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
eurrents  from  the  sewers  througli  the  house-drains,  and  so  into  the  hotiiefl 
themselves,  I  rarely  met  with  any  instances  where  there  was  not  a  caH^ 
rent  from  the  sewer  into  the  houscMlrain,  and  also  from  the  sewer  throygh 
a  number  of  guUy  drams  into  the  streets/'  This  could  not  have  been 
from  the  presence  of  an  increased  volume  of  water  in  the  sewer  driri 
the  gas  into  the  streets  and  houses,  as  under  such  circumstances  the 
amination  could  not  have  been  easily  made.  On  several  occasions  X  hart 
noticed  this  smell  at  low  tide  with  a  west  wind,  and  others  have  noticed 
the  same  during  the  prevalence  of  ea^t  winds.  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  never  present  during  the  period  of  high  tide*  Id  many  in- 
stances  this  smell  in  the  houses  may  be  further  accounted  for  by  tlie  char^ 
acter  of  the  hou3e*drains,  wliich  are  often  built  of  brick,  one  leading  di- 
rectly into  the  sewer,  and  being  connected  with  several  houses  by  meana 
of  side  drains.  TJiese  brick  drains  are  often  too  large  and  of  insufficient 
inclination  to  enable  the  water  passing  through  them  to  effect  their  entire 
cleaning  ;  and  meeting  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  rough  surfaces  of 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  drain,  much  of  the  filth,  instead  of  finding  its 
way  directly  into  the  sewers  is  retahaed  along  the  course  of  the  drains, 
and  there  remains  undergoing  decompositlou,  and  giving  off  noxious  ef- 
fluvia and  poisonous  gases,  which,  if  the  waste-pipes  are  not  seeuidy 
trapped,  tvjU  soon  iniect  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house*  These  aewer- 
gases  not  only  escape  through  the  wastc-pJpes,  hut  the  walls  of  the  drains 
themselves  are  -often  so  loosely  constructed,  or  are  so  often  out  of  repair, 
as  to  allow  their  escape  independent  of  the  waste-pipes ..  Instead  of  brick 
drains^  if  every  house  was  furnished  with  a  tubular  drain  of  earthen  or 
stone  ware  with  glazed  sm^aces,  as  is  now  generally  used  in'  the  better 
class  of  houses,  this  cause  of  the  difficulty  would  be  successfully  removed ; 
for  the  glazed  surface  of  the  tubular  drain  affording  less  resistance  fironi 
friction,  and  its  decreased  capacity  so  concentrating  the  current  of  witaf 
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passing  throagh  it  as  to  increase  botli  its  force  and  conseqnentlj  its  power 
to  carry  the  filth  with  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  choked  up  as 
is  almost  conMantiy  the  case  with  the  larger  brick  drains  ;  and  therefore 
tM^ing  always  frc€  from  obstruction,  there  would  be  no  decomposition  of 
matter  within  them,  and  no  foul  cmanatioDS  evolved.*  However  well  tlto 
drainage  may  he  constructed,  there  are  still  occasional  complaints  of  the 
escape  of  sewer-gases  int^  the  houses,  for  which  your  inspectors  were  un^ 
able  to  account,  untO  at  one  of  our  meetings  a  member  of  the  council 
mentioned  a  fact  in  connection  with  his  own  house  which  I  think  is  worth 
recording,  vi2, ;  that  in  emptying  the  bath-tub  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  suction  is  sometimes  sufficiently  strong  to  empty  the  traps,  leav- 
ing no  impediment  to  the  escape  of  this  odor,  which  is  remedied  by  again 
fining  the  traps. 

The  continual  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  these 
sewer  gasesj  viz,,  carbonic  add,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  etc.,  is  a  well-known  cause  of  enteric  and  tyjihoid  dis- 
eases ;  and  a  most  important  desideratum  is  the  best  method  by  which  we 
can  effectually  avoid  these  peatOential  agencies.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  sphere  of  my  tluties  to  enter  here  upon  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the 
complex  and  unsettled  question  of  the  sewerage  of  large  cities  ;  bnt  a  brief 
allnsion  to  their  present  mode  of  construction,  with  a  single  suggestion, 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  As  at  present  constructed,  the  object  of  our 
street  sewers  seems  to  be  to  make  our  harbor  the  cloaca  mapta  for  the 
reception  of  all  the  debris  and  filth  of  the  city,  occasionally  filling  up  our 
channels,  to  the  annoyance  and  detriment  of  our  shipping  interests!*  There 
is  also  a  constantly-increasing  deposit  along  tlie  bottom  and'  sides  of  the 
sewer^  generating  noxious  gasesj  and  eventually  diminishing  the  facilities 
of  the  sewer  for  drainage,  and  rendering  necessary  its  occasional  clean* 
ing,  which  is  atteuded  \^'ith  expense  to  the  city,  and  great  inconvenience 
to  the  workmen,  who  arc  compelled  to  labor  in  a  stooping  posture,  with 
their  backs  continually  exposed  to  the  droppings  from  the  top  of  the  sewer. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  sewer  in  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  built   by  James  E.  Serroll,  Esq*,t  ^^  ^^'^  *^it7i  ^^^1  engineer, 

*  The  hou*c  in  wliich  I  reside  U  n  good  illnstrfttlon  of  this.  Boon  after  moving  mto 
the  hooflev  na^h  four  yenra  ago,  It  was  di^caveri'd  tbat  thero  existed  some  dcfcot  in  the 
drtJEntgei  aad  upon  inapection  it  ^ras  fouud  Ibut  tbo  byusHMliaia  yri&  a  very  poarlj  con- 
itruGted  one  of  btiek,  choked  up,  and  Bi^tiduig  an  unpleasant  odor  through  tbe  homo, 
Tbli  was  thorough] IT  cleaned  and  repaired^  but  after  a  few  weeks  tho  same  unpleaiaiit  odor 
retarned  and  again  invaded  ihc  whole  house ;  and  not  until  thia  brick  dmia  was  removed 
and  a  tabular  one  of  tUo  subBlitat«d,  wore  we  relieved  of  this  oflboalve  nuiaanee. 

t  To  tbia  geatleiner^  to  whose  map»  ftad  charts  I  bare  bad  &ee  acoess,  I  am  Indebted 
for  mj  bformatioa  coneemLng  the  original  topography  of  the  dlatrijct. 


and  of  sucli  a  deptli,  as  to  Becure  the  collection  and  retention  of  the  ni^t 
soil  and  solid  matter  washed  froni  the  street  info  die  sewer*  This  aoH 
material »  einking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and  conaeqitently  under  witeft  . 
win  emit  Uttle  or  none  of  the  oifensive  effluTiinn  so  repulsive  to  onr  fensei; 
By  constructing^  these  "  dirt-cat eliers "  at  proper  diatanccs  apart,  neiixly 
all  of  the  matter  otherwise  carried  into  tlie  river,  or  deposited  along  ibe 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  sewer,  will  be  collected,  for  what  passes  over  oae 
vault  Uie  force  of  the  currcut  will  suffice  to  carry  to  the  ne^,  lenTing  tbt 
sewer  always  clean  and  miobatructi^d.  When  the  vaults  are  fiill  iherwill 
of  course  require  to  bo  cleaned ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  built  ifi 
two  compartments,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  partition,  and  so  ftrran^ 
that  the  whole  current  may,  by  means  of  a  small  temporary  dam^  be  i 
to  pass  either  compai-tmeutj  while  tlie  other  is  being  deaued*  Tim  1 
porary  dam  is  afterwards  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  sewe4*,  and  die 
current  turned  through  the  side  of  the  vault  just  cleaned,  while  the  te* 
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jnaining  one  is  undergoing  tlie  BBixm  process.  Tim  arrttngcment  givea 
the  men  full  liberty  to  work  at  tho  beat  advantage,  while  llie  restrained 
and  uneasy  position  which  they  are  compelled  to  aasunie  while  at  work 
In  the  ordinary  sewer,  enables  them  to  accomplish  but  very  little  in  a 


rrrni 


,'zr3 


given  time.  There  are  also  four  of  tbeso  ''  dirt-catchers  "  in  the  Fortietli 
Street  sewer,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  Avenuesj  of  stiffideiit  capacity  to 
contain  100  loads  each,  and  which  have  been  cleaned  twice  since  their 
construction,  at  an  expense  of  only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  remove  the  same  bulk  of  material  from  the  ordinary  sewer. 
In  addition  to  the  advantage  gained  in  cleaning,  we  not  only  relieve  our  city 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  offensive  sewer  amell,  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  filth  in  the  rivers  around  our  wharves  and  piers,  but  we  are  en- 
abled to  save  to  the  country  a  vast  amount  of  fertilizing  material  hitherto 
regarded  by  agricultural  ^vriters  as  the  great  waste  of  cities* 

These  vaults  ia  the  Fortieth  Street  sewer  are  200  feet  apart,  and  re- 
ceive all  the  mud  and  dirt  which  would  be  othen^'ise  washed  into  the 
river,  or  adhere  to  the  l/ottom  and  sides  of  the  sewer.  It  would  at  first 
yiaw  seem  aa  expeaiive  undertaking  to  construct  these  vaidts  in  all  the 
sewers  throughout  the  city ;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  relief  to  our  rivers, 


for  the  pur|>OB€  of  allowing  workmen  to  enter  when  cleansing  is  or<l«r^« 
wHch,  widi  <Le  improveraent  suggested,  would  be  wholly  mmeceaaai^. 
As  witli  the  house^ainB,  so  with  the  sewers,  the  emreiit  of  water  eoih 
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ccntrated  bj  the  diminished  size  of  the  conduit  flows  with  greater  force, 
and  coBicquently  with  a  greater  cleauaiDg  power  ;  and  instead  of  being 
depoaited  along  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  large  sewer,  from  whence  these 
offensiYe  gases  arc  evolved,  this  foul  material  is  forced  along  by  the 
greater  power  of  the  current  through  its  dimlmslied  chani^el  into  the  vault 
into  which  it  ginks,  leaving  the  sew^er  clean,  and  consequent! j  free  from 
these  noxious  gases ;  for  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  these  gases  arc  not 
generated  by  the  passage  of  this  matter  through  the  sewer,  but  by  its 
being  retained  there,  and  undergoing  decomposition  with  an  insuflicient 
amount  of  water  to  cover  it. 

Sqcabes. — My  distil ct  comprises  35  squares,  not  Ineludlng  the 
piers  and  their  surroundings ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  s}^tematic  tngpee- 
tion  they  have  been  classed  in  belts,  tlie  first  belt  including  the  squares 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  the  second  belt  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  so  on  ;  there  being  in  all  five  belts-  The  first 
beltj  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, there  being  but  few  crowded  tenements  and  few  rear  houses.  The 
streets  are  also  generally  in  a  rather  better  condition  thau  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  district.  The  inellnatioD  of  surface  is  south  and  west, 
drainage  good,  and  no  made  ground.  There  are,  however^  a  few  locali- 
ties where  causes  of  insalubrity  exist ,  and  the  effects  of  these  causes  are 
seen  in  the  increased  and  serious  character  of  the  prevailing  sickness.  In 
one  house  there  were  eight  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  five  of  which  proved 
fatal.  In  another  house,  the  privy  of  which  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
filthy  condition,  and  a  dead  dog  had  lain  for  weeks  in  the  damp  cellar, 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  prevailed.  Both  of  these  houses  showed 
abundant  evidence  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary  measures,  such  as  bad  drain- 
age, damp  and  dirty  cellars,  neglect  of  personal  and  do rai ciliary  clcanli- 
ness,  OTerfilled  privies,*  etc.  Other  localities  showed  siinilar  evidences 
of  a  lack  of  sanitary  precautious^  togetlier  with  more  or  less  of  the 
characteristic  sickness- 

The  second  belt  of  squares  in  my  district  I  regard  as  being  in  a  mixed 
sanitary  condiiion  ;  some  of  the  squares  good,  others  vQty  bad.  The  sur- 
face inclines  to  the  south  and  west ;  tlic  streets  are  not  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  those  of  the  preceding  belt,  and  ia  some  instances  the  drainage  is 
more  defective*  There  are  on  this  belt  more  crowded  tenements  and 
more  rear  houses  ;  the  latter  are  often  so  near  together  that  the  rear  walls 
of  each  approach  to  w^ithin  a  few  inches  of  each  other. 

•  Aecording  to  our  present  samUu-y  laws,  a  ptivj  is  fyll  when  Us  eontcnta  rea^h  to 
within  two  fee t  of  the  Boor^  and  mu^t  then  be  cleaned  ;  hcnco  I  havo  applied  the  term 
ov^rfillfid  to  those  priries  in  whidi  tho  contents  come  to  aboTe  this  point. 
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Mas30n^o  ov  Tenements, — Tlie  following  is  a  Mr  illustratioii  of  tht 
Bianner  in  whieh  Luikling  lots  are  often  crowded  ;  A  row  of  four  or  five- 
Btorf  brick  tenements  staadfl  facing  the  street,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
in  tlie  rear  of  whicli  stands  a  similar  row^  on  tbe  rear  portion  of  the  f 
lota  on  which  the  front  houses  stand*  In  the  rear  of  these  reur  ho 
at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet,  stand  the  cor 
ing^  rear  houses  of  the  next  street,  and  twcaty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  : 
of  these  last  mentioned  stands  tiie  corresponding  row  of  front  houai*^ 
In  tliis  manner  twenty  houses,  each  twenty  ieet  wide,  and  as  high  m  it 
pleases  the  owner  to  rear  them,  may  stand  on  a  Bpace  of  less  thiwi  20,000 
square  feet ;  and  allowing  each  front  Ijouse  to  contain  eight,  and  fiudi 
rear  house  four  ftimilies  (a  moderate  estimate),  we  have  to  each  f/imilT 
about  164  square  feet  of  ground.  The  waod-eut  on  the  next  pa, 
presents  a  bird'e-eye  view  and  grouud'plau  of  the  locality  here  de^rilM 
It  is  the  western  iection  ot  a  newly  built-up  square,  not  far  from  tlie  ] 
hotels  on  B'ifth  Avenue  and  Broadway^  and  wiU  almost  inevitably  1 
a  ferer-nest- 

Thi^  system  of  building  a  large  niunber  of  houses  on  a  §mall  area  of 
ground  is  frequently  seen  on  this  belt  of  iquares,  and  with  it  are  foimd 
what  seem  to  be  inseparable  evils.  The  privy,  from  necessity,  is  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  rear  house,  cither  immediately  in  front  of  i 
wiodowj  or  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  cellar.  It  is  in  some  instane^ 
connected  w^ith  the  street  sewer  by  means  of  a  drain,  which  oi^en  becoinet 
obstructed  by  rubbish  or  garbage  thro%Ttt  into  the  vnult  by  the  tenants. 
In  other  iostancei?  there  is  no  such  connection,  and  consequently  the  prity 
is  soon  overfilled  J  and  a  source  of  great  annoyanee.  They  sometiiiui 
become  fiUed  to  overflowing,  and  the  yard  becomes  covered  with  their 
contents.  This  frequently  happens  after  a  hard  rain,  w^here  the  spool 
from  the  house  is  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  rain-water  from  the  roof 
into  the  privy  vault,  which  overflows,  spreading  tbe  coutents  not  only  orer 
the  j^ard,  hut  in  some  instances  into  the  cellar,  the  bottom  of  which  be- 
comes covered  wdth  this  semi-liquid  filth.  In  other  instances  tlie  scsal  Had 
floor  of  the  privy  become  soiled  and  Mihj  to  &uch  an  extent  that  they  m« 
wholly  unfit  for  use,  and  the  poor  tenants  arc  compelled  to  resort  to  their 
chamber  utensils,  the  contents  of  which  are  emptied  into  the  garbage-box^ 
into  the  already  overfilled  privy,  or  into  the  narrow  space  between  itw 
rear  walls  of  the  two  houses.  This  space  is  so  narrow  in  &  nmjority  uf 
instances  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  pass  between  the  walls, 
often  becomes  the  receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish,  garbage,  and  filth  of  every 
description,  creating  an  odor  so  offensive  that  it  k  necessary  to  keep  the 
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wiadows  closed,  depriymg  the  tenants  of  that  sotarcc  of  ventOalion,    For 
the  admission  of  Uglit  ihesQ  windows  are  of  course  useless- 

With  this  nuisance  in  the  rearj  and  a  filth j,  overflowing  privy  in  firant, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  localities  are  ever  free  from  epidemics 
of  the  most  fearful  nature  ;  for  it  is  established  bejood  a  doubt,  tliat  wWk 
too  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  decaying  Tcgetable  matter  aw 
among  tlie  moat  fruitful  sources  of  miasmatic  and  bilious  fevers,  ealerie 
and  typhoid  diseases  are  generated  by  human  exhalationa,  the  prescace 
of  decaying  aninQal  matter,  and  cloacal  effluvia. 

The  third  belt,  viz.,  the  squares  situated  between  Eighth  and  Niail> 
Avenues,  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  block,  in  a  good  sanitary  coaili- 
tion.  This  exceptioa  is  the  Boulh  side  of  the  square  bounded  by  Twcatjr^ 
sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Streets,  where,  during  the  summer^  menslee, 
cholera  infantum,  and  diarrhai^a  prevailed.  The  street  had  the  appeal^ 
ancc  of  being  seldom  swept,  but  contained  more  or  less  garbage  and  dirt, 
continually  giving  off  an  oflcnsivc  smell.  Many  of  the  cellars  were  didjf 
and  the  drainage  in  some  of  the  tenant^houaes  defective*  The  north  side 
of  this  equaro  is  iu  a  much  better  condition  j  and  the  remaining  squares  on 
the  belt  are  occupied  principally  by  first-class  houses,  containiag  aU 
modem  improvements  and  proper  sanitary  regulationSp 

The  remaining  two  belts  can  neither  of  them  be  said  to  be  mm 
sanitary  condition,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  localities*  The  »1 
and  gutters  here  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition,  and  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  extremely  careless  in  regard  to  tUeii"  garbage,  houso^lops,  ek~ 
Dirty  cellars,  neglected  privies,  crowded  and  rear  tenements,  are  foui^  m 
most  of  the  ewares,  with  more  or  leas  of  the  sickneBS  peculiar  to  iiicb 
quarters. 

The  iNHABrrANTS, — ^The  first  and  thurd  belt  are  occupied  prindpoUy 
by  people  of  American  birth,  many  of  them  engaged  in  commercial  pnr- 
Buits,  There  are,  however,  many  of  the  poorer  class  of  aU  n&tiotialities 
on  the  first,  and  a  few  on  the  third  belt.  *  In  some  portion  of  the  secoad, 
and  on  a  small  portion  of  the  first  belt,  there  are  many  colored  pooplflf 
generally  industrious  and  enterprising,  a  fevr  of  them  owning  the  hottiea 
in  which  they  live.  These  people  either  labor  at  whitewashing  and  V9X* 
pet-shaking,  or  are  coachmen,  footmen,  waiters,  porters,  etc*  The 
belt  has  a  mixed  population,  the  foreign  elementj  I  think^  predominal 
They  are  generally  tradesmen,  eartmen,  mechanics,  or  laborerg.  On  the 
fourtli  and  fifth  belts  the  population  is  by  a  large  majority  of  foreign  birth* 
and  principally  Irish,  They  are  tradesmen,  mechanics^  and  laborers. 
There  is  rather  more  intemperance  in  this  than  there  is  in  the 
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porlioD  of  the  district  J  tlxotigh  tbere  btg  no  locaUticB  in  the  diatrlct  v€iy 
notonous  for  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  immoraUty* 

BciLiUNGS-^ — Owing  to  the  important  changes  continually  occurring  in 
Bome  pc»rtion8  of  our  city  many  of  our  aliitistics  can  only  be  approsima- 
tive,  Tho  following,  however,  is  as  nearly  correct  an  account  as  I  can 
fdmieh  of  the  buildings  in  my  district ; 


Whole  Dunaber  of  housGB, 
Tenant-houses,        • 
Eear  hotiscS)     .  * 

Stores,         .  • 

DrinkiDg  shopBi 
Factories,    , 
Churchea, 

Pnblic  ecbools,         . 
Vacant  lots»  .  * 


26 
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Al>out  one-seventh  of  the  bouses  in  the  district  are  what  are  caUed 
irst-class  hotises,  built  either  of  stone  or  brick^  from  three  to  four  stories 
In  height,  and  containing  all  the  "  modera  improvements,"  Most  of  these 
konsea  are  of  modern  date,  having  heen  erected  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifkieeii  years  ;  they  are  commodious^  well  ventilated,  and  in  good  sanitary 
oondition.  The  water  ie  supplied  to  every  floor,  especially  to  the  kitchen 
and  aleeping-rooius,  and  fo  each  bydraDt  are  pipes  for  the  free  discharge 
of  waste  water*  A  few  of  these  houses  aro  warmed  with  stoves  or  grates, 
but  most  of  them  are  supplied  with  furnace-heaters.  Gas  is  used  for 
lighting.  The  biith-room,  containing  also  a  waterH^loeet^  is  usually  lo* 
€ated  at  tbe  rear  ead  of  the  hall,  either  on  the  second  or  third  floor,  and  in 
some  bouses  there  is  also  a  water^oset  m  the  basement.  Tbe  waste- 
pi  pcss  of  the  house,  when  properly  trapped  and  well  constructed,  afford 
good  drainage,  and  prevent  the  escape  into  the  bousie  of  nny  offensive  smell 
from  the  sewer,  A  majority  of  the  houses  in  my  flistrict  are  what  are 
called  tenaot-bouses ;  and  I  believe  that  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
disease  and  that  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
especially  infant  mortality ,  is  the  present  systemof  over  crowding  this  elasa 
of  houses.  The  apartments  allotted  to  each  family  in  tbe  ordinary  tenant- 
liouse  usually  consist  of  one  main  room,  and  one  or  perhaps  two  small 
bedrooms.  The  main  room,  used  for  a  parlor,  stttbg-room,  kitchen,  and 
laundry,  is  ventilated  by  means  of  two  wiudoTvs  and  a  door  leadiag  into 
the  ball.  There  is  also  a  flreplace,  which  in  winter  is  usually  closed,  the 
room  being  warmed  with  a  stove.    The  ceilings  vaiy  somewhat  in  height, 
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but  8  feet  is,  I  tfiiDk,  the  average^  Iq  tlm  rear  of  the  main  room  is  tlif 
bedroom,  about  8  or  10  feet  square,  often  less,  dark,  and  often  witboflt 
any  means  of  veutiJation  except  the  door  leading  to  the  main  room,  whidi 
reduces  both  rooms  to  one  common  atmo.fphcrc.  In  a  few  of  the  bei 
tenant-houses  there  is  a  small  window  from  the  bedroom  to  the  ball  wbki 
affords  a  better  ventilation.  In  some  of  them  there  13,  in  addition  to  tk 
dark  bedroom,  a  small  hall  hedroom  with  a  good  window  adbrdiog  bath 
light  and  ventilation*  In  what  h  called  a  single  tenant-bouse  we  bafe 
accommodations  of  this  kind  for  two  fajnillea  on  each  Soor,  tlic  bedrootm 
occupying  the  space  between  the  two  main  rooms*  In  the  double  tenaitp 
bouse  we  have  the  same  accommodations  for  four  familieg  on  a  floor,  tk 
ball  and  stairway  being  in  the  centre,  and  apartments  for  two  familiei  od 
each  side. 


( 


Tahle  shomng  (he  numher  of  cubic  feet  of  air~spa<^  to  each  individual  h 

in  fcnanl'housea. 
Number  of  tenant-bouses  in  which  there  are  lesfl  than 
300  cnbic  feet  of  air  to  each  individual,  . 

u        400  «t  fit 


500 
800 


It 


"     in  which  there  are  1,000  or  more      **^ 
The  greatest  number  of  cubic  feet  to  an  individual  in 
any  one  tenant-bouse,  ...... 

The  least,      • 


184 
788 
118 

2,280 
25t 


One  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  is  now  deemed  requisite  to  each  indi- 
fidoal,  yet  a  mere  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  bow  small  a  pro- 
portion of  tenements  in  this  district  furnish  to  their  inmates  the  re<|uir«i 
amount  of  that  most  essential  life-sustaining  principle.  In  one  of  thcM 
penl-up  apartments  live,  eat,  sleep,  cook,  and  wash,  a  family  of  perbiff 
five  or  six  individuals.  At  night  both  rooms  are  occupied^  for  what  11 1 
settee  or  a  lounge  during  the  day  is  easily  transformed  into  a  bed.  or  par- 
baps  a  straw  mattrass  on  the  floor  forms  the  sleeping  acconnnodations  of 
some  portion  of  the  family.  When  called  to  one  of  these  tenemciiili  ia 
the  night  time,  in  a  professional  capacity,  the  medical  man  is  arrested  at  tbe 
entranee  of  the  apartment  by  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  carbonic  add 
gas  from  the  lungs,  and  tbe  variona  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  those 
crowded  within.  On  a  mattrass  in  one  comer  of  the  main  room  slumber 
two  or  three  children  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of 
sanitary  science  ;  tbe  lounge  may  be  occupied  by  the  maiden  aunt,  or  « 
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boarder,  or  some  adult  inemLer  of  the  family;  T^hile  m  tbe  miserable, 
dark,  unventilated  hole  culled  u  bedroom,  is  the  patient  surrounded  hy  two 
or  three  officious  neighbors  doing  thoir  utmost  to  poison  what  littk  air 
m.tghl  otherwise  reach  the  suflTerer.  Almost  before  learning  the  nature 
of  Ilia  visit,  the  physician  instinctively  mifles  a  window,  and  what  often 
proves  the  moat  powerful  remedial  agent  at  bis  command  is  freely  admit- 
ted. This  is  no  exaggeialion,  for  it  has  been  ray  fortune,  and  doubtless 
tbat  of  many  others,  to  be  called  in  the  niglit  for  a  distance  of  several 
blocks  to  find  the  only  professional  services  actually  needed  to  he  the  open- 
ing of  a  mndoW}  and  the  admission  of  an  adequate  supply  of  that  pure  air 
whicb  our  aU-wise  Creator  intended  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  his 
creatures  freely  and  without  stint, 

Water-Sufplt  A^'D  House  Drainage. — Concerning  the  waternsup- 
ply  and  house  drainage,  there  is  in  most  of  the  tenant-bouses  room  for 
improvement.  In  the  better  class  of  tenements  the  supply  is  ample,  there 
being  usually  at  least  one  hydrant  to  each  floor,  sometimes  one  to  each 
&niily.  Id  tbe  formex  case  it  is  located  m  I  he  hall  and  resorted  to  by 
family  on  the  floor,  in  the  latter  cose  it  is  located  iu  the  main  room^ 

pantry,  if  there  be  one,  or  sometimes  in  the  bedroom.  It  is  not  un* 
usual  wbile  investigating  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  tenement,  to  bear 
complaints  of  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  Crotoo-pipcs,  a  leak  in  one, 
or  some  obstruction  in  another,  often  demanding  the  plumber's  attention, 
Ihe  waste-pipe  is  also  a  frequent  source  cif  annoyance,  not  only  from  ob- 
struction and  leakage,  but  there  being  one  continuous  pipe  from  the  top 
to  the  Iwttom  of  ibe  house  forming  connections  at  each  floor,  when  the 
families  in  the  lower  apartments  empty  their  house-slops,  the  water  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation  descends,  while  the  vapor,  obeying  on 
equally  imperative  law,  ascends  through  the  pipe^,  escaping  mto  I  bo 
apartments  above,  disFeminatieg  a  most  foul  and  disagreeable,  not  to 
fiay  unhealthy  odor.  I  have  been  in  houses  where  the  water  was  kept  run 
ning  during  certain  portions  of  the  day  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  inhaling 
tlii^  disagreeable  vapor,  when  by  having  the  waste-pipes  properly  trap- 
p^dj  this  annoyance  could  be  ellecfually  avoided,  and  the  tenants  re- 
]ie?€d  not*  only  of  a  very  unpleasant  odor,  but  of  one  of  tbe  many 
of  insalubrity  so  common  in  tenant<phouses«  In  many  instances 
^iOar  to  the  tenant-house  is  made  the  receptacle  for  all  the 
mbbish  apparently  accumulated  for  years,  and  consequently  many  of 
tbem  are  so  dirty  that  they  are  never  used  by  the  tenants  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  It  seems  to  be  no  one's  business  to  remove  lliis  diit,  tbe  land- 
lord claiming  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  tenants  that  the  nuisance  exists, 
and  the  tenants  declaring  their  innocence,  and  blaming  their  predecessors. 
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la  many  tenant-houBCB  the  first  floor  is  cK?cupied  as  a  store,  in  which  m 
sold  cheap  groceries,  stale  yegetables,  Terj  strong  butler^  a  fluid  U:jaiim 
some  resemblance^  to  milk,  and  too  oHen  those  mjstenoos  eomp 
known  as  *'  new  imported  wioes  and  liquors."  B&er  ia  also  sold 
greater  extent  than  any  other  conimoditj,  most  of  the  teaaatB  deemta^M 
iadispen  sable  to  their  comfort. 

The  rear  tene meats  are  found  to  be  In  a  much  more  reptddve  eondA^ 
tion,  and  in  ever j  respect  more  insalubrious  than  those  in  front.  Ia  ordtr 
to  reach  one  of  these  houses  >ve  pass  through  a  narrow  allejf  thto  CiDtlt 
or  one  side  of  which  is  in  manj  insitauces  used  as  a  surfoce'drmQ  fiof  ibl 
purpose  of  earrjing  off  the  house-slops  and  waste^water  whldi,  lo  ibe 
annoyance  of  the  paasers-by,  must  cross  the  sidewalk  in  order  to  roftd 
the  street  glitter.  This  alley  passes  under  the  front  house,  a  ti;W  step  to 
the  rear  of  which  stands  the  object  of  our  search  snrroundcd  on  aE  sd» 
by  huildiugs  of  its  own  height^  and  consequontly  not  only  shut  out  ftmn 
view  of  the  street  but  from  every  current  of  air  which  might  dilute  aad 
disperse  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  the  overMlled  priTTj  usually  m 
close  proximity  lo  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  tlie 
day  from  that  very  essential  life^suataining  element,  the  light  of  the  sua, 
without  which  the  most  vigorous  specimens  of  either  animal  or  vegetaWe 
life  T^dU  fade  and  die.  The  water-supply  to  these  houses  ia  gv^iemUj  lifli* 
jted  to  one  hydrant  situated  in  the  yard,  or  at  the  eatrance  of  the  alley, 
There  is,  in  some  insitauces,  a  drain  leading  from  the  hydrant  into  tibt 
priyy-Yftult,  where  llic  latter  ia  connected  with  the  street  sewer,  lor  the  ptl^ 
pose  of  conducting  thither  the  waste  water  that  it  may  effect  the  clcAas- 
ing  of  the  privy.  This,  however,  it  often  fails  to  do,  especially  if  tiie 
drain  from  the  vaults  be  obstructed,  the  result  of  which  is  o0en  the  otm^ 
flowing  of  the  vault.  I  have  visited  houses  where  it  was  impossibk  to 
pass  through  the  yard,  except  by  the  aid  of  stepping-^toues,  witboTii 
getting  the  feet  soiled  from  this  very  source.  From  this  cause  a  sickenij^ 
effluvium  is  constantly  arising,  pervadiug  the  whole  house,  and  ofteo  &* 
tending  to  the  street.  Under  circumstances  like  these  I  have  found  msm 
of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  &c. 

The  apartments  of  these  houties  usually  consist  of  a  room  and  bedroom 
to  each  family.  In  some  instances  there  are  two  bedrooms,  but  in  moat 
of  the  rear  houses  but  one,  sometimes  containing  two  beds  separated  by  a 
curtain*  The  bedroom »  always  in  the  rear  of  the  main  room,  u^suallj 
contains  a  small  window ;  but,  as  before  stated.  In  consequence  of  iti 
proximity  to  the  walls  of  the  corresponding  rear  building  of  the  adjoining 
lot,  which  may  be  a  house j  a  stable,  or  whatever  the  owner  may 
to  build,  this  window  is  of  no  use  for  the  admission  of  light,  a 
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fenaons  before  stated  can  rarely  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  yentilatioii* 
In  a  nmjontj  of  rear  tenements,  therefore,  the  apartments  are  dirtj,  dark, 
and  nnindting,  often  reeking  with  filth,  the  walls  wholly  innoceat  of 
white  wash,  and  the  atmosspbere  iniprcmiated  with  the  JiiiagT'eeahle  odor 
#o  peculiar  to  tenant-houses.  In  gome  the  iua  never  shmee,  and  the 
apartments  are  bo  dark  that  unless  seated  near  the  wiadow,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  ordinary  type  j  ^nd  yet  the  inspeetor  often  hears  the  hackneyed 
eacpression,  '''We  have  no  sickness ,  thank  God,"  uttered  by  thoise  whose 
sunken,  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  colorless  lips  speak  more  eloquently  tbau 
words  of  the  amfimic  condition  Inevhably  resulting  from  the  abseace  of 
pure,  fesh  air,  and  the  genial  light  of  tlie  sun.  Some  of  these  houses 
are  built  with  the  stairs  on  the  outside  leading  to  a  portico  to  each  iitory, 
which,  hy  projecting  over  the  windows,  excludes  the  greater  portion  of 
what  little  sunshine  might  otherwise  enter  the  apartment*  The  cellars  of 
these  booses  (those  that  have  cellars)  are  generally  in  a  more  filtliy  con- 
dition than  those  in  front,  being  not  only  loaded  with  the  accumulated 
masseit  of  dirt,  garbage,  ruhbis^b,  etc.,  but  often  substituted  for  the  privies, 
the  latter  being  unapproachable,  citlier  from  neglect  of  eleanlineas  or  the 
malicious  behavior  of  some  of  the  tenants,  who,  in  many  instances,  seem 
to  wholly  disregard  personal  cleanliness,  if  not  the  very  first  principlea 
of  decency ,  their  general  appearance  and  actions  corresponding  with  the 

■condition  of  their  ivrctehed  abodes.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case  with 
their  clothing,  especially  their  bed-clothing,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
rarely  being  washed  or  changed,  and  is  consequently  saturated  wnth  the 
flGcrotions  and  exJialationa  from  the  bodies  of  then*  occupantSi  Tliis  in- 
difference to  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanHiiess  is  doubtless  acquired 
&om  a  long  familiarity  with  their  loathsome  surroundings,  wholly  at 
variance  with  all  moral  or  social  improvement,  as  well  as  the  first  princi- 
Hples  of  hygienic  science.  The  food  of  these  people  consista  principally  of 
tlie  cheap  meats  and  groceries  purchased  in  the  immediate  neigbborbood, 
and  the  half-wilted  vegetables  furnished  hy  the  street-bawkers,  washed 
down  by  generous  potations  of  stale  bcer^  Very  poor  tea»  and  a  misera« 
ble  preparation  called  rye  coffee,  are  also  used  to  a  considerame  extent. 
The  drinking  shops  ia  front  of  these  bouses  are  in  too  many  lustancea 
patronized  by  both  sexes,  another  illustration  of  the  demoralising  efiecta 

■  of  this  mode  of  livitig. 
Altbougli  the  past  season  has  been  henlthy  so  far  as  my  district  ia 
concerned,  yet  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  tliat  by  far  the  greater  amoimt  of 

»  pre  vent  able  disease  has  been  ibund  in  locations  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, showing  the  most  conclusive  illust  rations  of  the  relation  of  cause 
lo  eiTect.    At  am  early  period  of  our  organisation  a  member  of  the  Counci] 
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enggested  tho  question  of  acclimitation  as  mSeencmg  to  some  extenil 
direct  effects  of  these  various  causes  of  insjiltibrity,  I  rc^rded  tbe  i 
BS  an  important  one,  erer  keeping  it  in  view,  and  have  on  several  ( 
noticed  that  familiea  auflfermg  the  most  from  diBcasas  peculiar  to 
seaeon,  were  comparatively  new-tomerSj  and  bat  for  a  abort  time  exposed 
to  these  morbi^c  luSuences ;  while  tho  older  residents,  though  ec^oTia^  lo 
some  extent  an  apparent  immunitj  from  th^c  eharacteriytio  dii^aiyi^ai 
often  exhibited  a  degree  of  both  mental  and  physical  de^cDeratioa  hul 
poorly  calculated  to  resist  the  foree  of  epidemic  influences,  or  the  actuil 
presence  of  disease*  The  children  are  strumous,  and  fall  easy  ^ietimij 
whooping  eougb,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  sic  all-pox,  etc,  I  have  not  1 
able  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  factories,  slables,  aad  slaii^hter^hoiisii 
aSect  the  public  health,  though  in  regard  to  the  latter  I  believe  that  ia 
my  district  they  are  in  as  good  eondition  as  can  be  expected  of  anch  **  in- 
stitutions." In  only  one  instance  have  I  heard  complaintfi  of  negligenee 
ia  the  disposal  of  oflal,  and  the  consequent  eteneh  arising  therefrom*  But 
however  well  they  may  be  maaag^^d,  there  is  at  least  in  CQunection  with 
them  much  that  is  offensivcH,  and  I  believe  injurioiia  to  the  health  of  kigie 
cities.  In  regard  to  factories,  I  believe  their  average  condition  in  respect 
to  cleanliness  and  ventilation  to  be  far  more  favorable  both  to  comfort  and 
health  than  the  average  condition  of  crowded  tenements. 

Vacant  Lots* — Most  of  the  vacant  lots  in  the  district  are  in  a  fair 
sanitary  condition,  though  quite  a  number  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  eoa- 
tainiag  large  quantities  of  deciiying  vegetable  matter  thrown  there  frt® 
time  to  time  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  neighboring  tenant-houses-  Thrt© 
are  two  lots  of  this  character  in  Thirty-second  Street  near  Tenth  Aveane, 
each  containing  an  abnndance  of  cveiy  thing  that  ia  filthy,  which  add  mate^ 
rially  to  the  disgusting  character  of  the  atreets.  Maay  of  these  lots  contain 
rubbish  consisting  principally  of  refuse  matter  from  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  ashes,  garbage,  and  a  variety  of  wortldcss  material  of  every 
deBcription*  A  vacant  lot  in  Thirtieth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue  u  sar- 
ronnded  by  small  wooden  sheds  used  as  stables,  and  the  lot  itself  contains 
every  epeftes  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  broken  carts,  milk*wa^ni,  old 
wheels,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  this  description  too  numeroiss  to  mcB- 
tion.  This  locality  enjoys  the  classic  name  of  "  Bummers'  Ketreat,"  m 
called  from  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  our  democracy,  after  haTiag 
imbibed  somewhat  freely  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  may  **tnTn  in^^aitd 
beneath  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  cart,  or  some  vacaat  stable,  alecFp 
away  the  effects  of  their  recent  potations* 

CELLAR-PoruLATiOH.^The  eellar-populatioi)  In  the  Twentieth  dis- 
trict is  not  so  large,  neither  is  their  condition  so  had  as  in  many  other 
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-  portions  of  the  cUy,  I  have^  by  die  kindness  of  Captain  Lord  of  tho 
I  Sanitary  Company  M.  P,,  obtained  the  Bmount  of  tlie  ceDar-populatiou 
of  all  the  cross  streets  in  the  district  j  which  comprises  neariy  aU,  as  on 
the  avenues  there  are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  classed  as  such-  "Wo 
occesionally  on  the  cvenues  find  a  tailor  or  Bhoemaker  occupying  Ihe  front 
portion  of  a  basement  as  his  workshop,  the  rear  portion  being  occupied 
by  his  little  family,  which  comprises  about  all  the  cellar-population  on  the 


I 
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Statement  of  Cdlar~Population  on  the  Cross  Streeti, 

Number  of  houses  containing  cellar-population,      .             .  .96 

Whole  number  of  individuals  constituting   *'                ,             -  567 

Minimum  amount  of  air-spaee  to  an  individual,     *             .  .      280 

Kumber  of  houses  containing  lees  than  500  cubic  ^.  to  an  individual,  12 

m       **              *4            "              "         70a       ^*                    "  ,        46 

u               ii             u               4t         900       44                      a  68 

'*               '*                 containing  1,000      ^'     or  over  "          .        22 

Number  of  basements  containing  only  two  persons  each,  .                 8 

"                 '*                 *^          over  nine             *^  •             .          8 

The  largest  number  of  persons  in  one  basement,           ,  •               14 

In  calculating  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  an  individual 
in  a  tenant'house,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  house  is  multiplied  by  the 
height,  and  that  divided  by  the  number  of  people  in  the  house.  So  with 
the  cellar-population,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  house  multiplied  by  the 
height  of  the  basemenl-ceUing  gives  what  is  called  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air-space  which  includes  the  hall,  stairway,  partitions,  &e*  It 
w^ill  be  seen,  therefore,  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  number  of  cubic  feet  of  breathing  air  allotted  to  each 
individual,  for  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  furniture  contained  in 
these  apartments  w^e  must  make  a  still  further  reduction  and  reduce  the 
actual  amount  of  air  to  a  figure  considerably  below  that  of  the  present 
estimate.  The  amount  of  cellur-population  in  the  city,  Captain  Lord 
informs  me,  has  eousidcrably  diminished  j  and  as  far  as  the  Twentieth 
District  is  concerned,  they  are  in  many  instances,  especially  those  on  the 
aunny  side  of  the  street,  more  comfortable  than  the  occupants  of  the 
fear  tenement*  There  are,  however,  many  examples  showing  that  what- 
ever has  heretofore  been  said  of  dark,  damp,  and  cheerless  abodes  of  our 
cellar-population,  is  uo  exaggeration.  But  I  shall  leave  any  further  re- 
marks on  this  subject  to  those  in  whose  districts  the  evil  is  found  to  a:dst 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  Twentieth  Ward. 

Ii£p]£QV£M£Nxa. — No  instance  of  any  improvement  made  through  the 
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influence  of  the  health  department  officials  1ms  come  to  my  knowle^ife 
since  commencing  this  inspection.  To  show,  however,  the  facHitj  with 
which  many  of  these  cvila  are  n^medied*  I  would  ndd  Jhat  in  many  b* 
stances  my  visits  have  been  followed  with  this  desired  re-siilt  without  ilie 
necessity  for  a  coraplnint ;  the  landlords  sometimes  going  so  fur  as  te 
isetie  printed  notices  to  their  tenants  containing  certain  requisitions,  ilid 
threatening  ejectment  as  a  penalty  for  their  noQ-compliance,  II  has  fiif 
been  my  aim  to  make  as  few  complaints  as  possible,  and  to  effect 
changes  in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  in 
respect  has  convinced  me  that,  if  invested  with  legal  authority,  your  ia- 
Bpectors  CO  old  have  easily  instituted  a  thorough  sanitary  reform  throoi^ 
out  the  city ;  and  that  the  present  health  wardens  have  no  eictwe  whil^ 
fiver  for  allowing  so  many  nuisances  to  exist,  and  manifesting  so  liiile  ii^ 
terest  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  respective  ward^.  I  mm,  HkM 
than  ever  convinced  that  this  office  of  health  warden  is  a  mjere  alnecopsi 
generally  awarded  to  political  favorites  who  nnderst&nd  little  and  care 
about  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  and  whose  official  occupation, 
from  electioneering,  secras  to  be  to  draw  and  spend  th^ir  salaries. 
&r  as  my  own  ward  is  concerned,  I  never  hear  of  this  fanctionary  in 
oiScial  capacity,  although  there  is  enough  to  occnpy  his  attention^  jmd 
liis  capacity  as  a  health  office r*  If  instead  of  itUing  this  important 
with  men  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science,  a  competent 
medical  man  were  appointed  to  each  ward,  with  one  of  Captain  Lonfl 
efficient  men  as  an  assistant,  more  would  be  accomplished  in  a  dngk 
month  towai-d  promoting  the  real  sanitary  interests  of  the  eity^  than  i§ 
ever  done  by  these  misnamed  guardians  of  tlie  public  health  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  not  until  these  sacred  trusts  are  confided  to  competent  men»  will 
the  important  duties  of  health  warden  ever  be  discharged  in  a  coodden- 
tions  and  intelligent  manner* 

Dtseases*^ — The  principal  diseases  met  with  during  the  paet  aeasoEi 
have  been  typhoid  fever,  measleSj  scarlet  fever,  diarrhoea,  cliolera  mf&n- 
tum,  and  dysentery*  But  few  cases  of  small-pox  have  come  to  inj  knowl- 
edge within  the  district,*  I  have  found  but  few  houses  with  more  than 
one  or  two  cases  of  sickness  at  one  time,  most  of  them  being  isolated 
cases  in  localities  where  causes  of  insalubrity  were  seen ;  and  wherever 
a  house  has  borne  to  any  extent  the  appearance  of  a  fevei^nest  or  pest- 
house,  these  causes  have  e:dstcd  in  proportion. 

It  might  be  asked  why  it  is  that  no  greater  amount  of  iie1m«f^  b 

found  in  places  where  tbere  are  so  many  apparent  sources  of  insalubritT. 

It  is  a  fact  in  mcdie^tl  science,  better  known  than  imderstood,  that  to  cc^ 

taia  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  due  the  characteristic  features  qf 

•  Since  thij  Report  was  wrfttcji  SmalJ-poi  has  hecsgme  fcorfuUj  prenlsiit 
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the  preTailing  diseaso  of  any  season.  Precisely  what  this  atmospheric 
Hgtn'y  13  that  gives  us  an  epiilemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  one  time,  and 
Sinall-pox  or  cholera  at  another,  we  are  inniorunt ;  bnt  the  faet  that  it  doos 
exist,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  shonM  suffice  to  induce  m  to  gnanl 
with  jealous  cure  our  sanitary  interests,  and  leave  behind  no  magazine  to 
explotle  at  the  slightest  exposure  to  these  meteorological  changes,  Dur- 
iug  tlie  past  season  we  have  been  unu$iuilly  free  fronn  epidemie  influences, 
and  those  gcrras  of  disea.'^e  have  been  permitted  to  remain  latent  in  many 
places,  awaiting  only  the  appropriate  stimulns  to  send  them  forth  to  tlie 
fiucccssiful  and  speedy  execution  of  their  destructive  misHion,  Had  an 
epidenuc  of  cholera  or  dysentery  appeared  in  these  loealitiea  during  the 
past  summer,  its  ravages  w^otdil  have  been  fearful,  as  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  epidemics  can  abundantly  testify ;  and  even  sporadic  cases  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  proira  fatal  in  a  much  greater  proportion  in  these 
localities  than  in  the  more  saJubrions  districts,  A  very  large  major  sty  of 
caaea  of  cholera  infantum  occurring  in  rear  tenements  from  which  are  ex- 
cluded the  genial  rays  of  sunshine,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  the  emanations  from  overflowing  privies,  filthy  cellars,  and  undrained 
cesspools,  prove  rapidly  fatal  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  medical  treat- 
ment ;  wherefts,  when  the  disease  appears  under  more  favorable  circum- 
0taiicea>  a  fair  proportion  of  the  little  patients  recover.  This  is  not  the 
bmety  conclusions  of  an  ovenvrought  fancy,  influenced  by  some  finely-spun 
theory,  but  the  conscientious  conviction  that  emanates  from  the  experience 
of  physicians  who  have  for  years  given  thia  subject  their  careful,  earnest  at- 
tention. It  is  in  accordance  with  your  own  experience,  gentlemen,  who 
have  often  seAi  your  best  efforts  baffled  by  these  counteracting  influences 
of  the  surrounding  sources  and  propagators  of  disense- 

I  have  of^en  found  an  apparent  unwiUiugness  on  the  part  of  tenants  to 
acknowledge  the  tnitli  in  regard  to  the  actual  amount  of  sickness  occur- 
ring amongst  them,  oflen  pursuing  my  inquiries  as  far  as  the  third  floor, 
and  there  learning  that  deaths  had  occurred  from  fever,  or  cholera  Infan- 
tum, after  having  been  told  repeatedly  that  there  neither  was  nor  had  l»een 
sickness  in  the  house,  I  have  not  been  able  to  account  for  this  unv^^ing- 
Q«fiB  to  communicate  information ;  but  having  seeu  it  manifested  ou  so 
many  occasions,  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  truth  escapes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  inspector,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of  disease  has  been  pre»< 
sot  than  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  Besidea  epidemie  influence » there 
are  many  diseases  propagated  by  certain  noxious  emanations  arising  from 
the  bodies  of  those  laboring  tmder  the  same  diseases,  diflfusing  themselves 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  enteriug  the  body  during  respiration ;  or  in 
other  lustaaees  attaching  themselves  to  certain  substances  (fomitcs),  by 
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means  of  which  thej  may  he  transported  to  places  &r  remote  from  ibm 
original  development,  still  remaining  active  elemeiita  of  disease.  If  lldi 
contagious  or  infectious  element  be  diluted  hj  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  paw 
air,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  apaitmcnts  of  the  sick  are  well  ventlkt^ 
and  proper  bygienie  precautions  ohserTod  by  the  &iends  and  altenda&ti, 
there  will  be  but  little  danger  from  exposure  to  its  iafluence.  If,  on  Uia 
other  hand,  it  he  confined  to  crowded  tenements,  ill  thy  courts,  or  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  all  5f  which  are  exposed  to  the  effluvia  ari&ing  from  o|kd 
privies,  cesspools,  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  ex- 
halations from  Uviug  bodies,  the  result  is  quite  didereut,  and  the  demoQ 
of  contagion  stalks  forth  iu  all  its  power  and  malignancy,  sei^^  it*  tic* 
tims  upon  every  side,  and  iiicreasing  the  bills  of  mortality  to  a  tiigbtfiil 
degree.  It  is,  then,  to  epidemic  and  contagious  influences  wfaeQ  aaaoci* 
ated  with  overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilation,  the  mii^m  arifiing  &em 
the  El  thy  and  disgusting  condition  of  external  surroundings,  the  dissipated 
habits,  poverty,  and  destitiitiou  often  prevailing  in  these  localities,  thftl 
is  due  the  greater  portion  of  preventable  disease ;  and  it  i^  by  Iba 
absence  of  these  epidemic  and  contagious  influences,  the  nalim% 
healthy  topography,  and  the  occasional  fresh  breezes  from  the  Hod- 
son,  that  I  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being  no  greater  amount  of 
sickness  in  certain  portions  of  the  Twentieth  District,  where  so  mmj 
causes  of  insalubrity  exist .  Another  cause  of  disease  which  deserves 
particular  attentioa  from  our  authorities,  is  the  inferior  quality  of  footl  nii^^ 
by  the  poor,  especially  the  miserable  balf-ivilted  vegetables  and  aai^j^H 
fruit,  eitlier  hawked  through  the  streets  or  found  in  profusion  at  tlie  varioos 
small  groceries  throughout  the  city.  To  this  may  be  a^ded  the  milk 
from  fi will-fed  cows  with  which  some  portion  of  our  city  is  still  supptie^ 
the  evil  e fleets  of  which  have  on  previous  occafciions  been  most  gjaphiciilly 
portrayed ;  and  the  very  poor  liquor  in  which  a  portioa  of  the  poor  of 
both  sexes  too  freely  indulge,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  a  ceft» 
tain  amount  of  stimulus  is  alike  necessaty  to  protect  them  from  th^  eoM 
of  winter  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  summer  months,  Uius  paviag 
the  way  to  intemperance  and  every  consequent  vice*  The  fact  that  "  di»* 
ease  has  ever  been  remarked  to  go  hand  iu  hand  with  poverty  and  want, 
and  to  be  proportionate  to  their  extent,''  should  abo  warn  us  to  look  well 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city.  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  a  seasoa  of 
high  prices,  with  the  laborer's  remuneration  inadequate  to  the  hare  \ 
fiities  of  Ufe,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  winter  before  us,  the  intiTttj 
consequence  of  which  will  be  to  so  reduce  the  vital  forces,  and  we 
the  powers  of  resistance  to  external  impressions,  as  to  convert  whal 
in  seasons  of  plenty  be  considered  merely  predisposing,  into  active  or  ex* 
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dting  causes  of  disease.  As  an  illustration  of  tiiis  I  need  only  allude  to 
the  fact  that  fever  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  a  fanune,  originating  in  the 
more  filthy  localities^  and  selecting  its  first  victitna  firom  among  those 
whom  the  various  causes  above  mentioned  have  combined  to  render  more 
Susceptiblo  to  the  inception  of  contagious  or  uaalarial  poison.  Even 
Uiough  we  wero  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  through  the  present  winter,  and 
escape  the  TiBitation  of  any  severe  epidemic  or  contagious  disease,  what 
may  we  not  reasonably  expect  during  the  following  season,  if  the  many 
nulBances  above  described  are  allow^ed  to  reinain  unabated?  Will  not 
the  germs  of  disease  here  so  carefully  nurtured,  be  rendered  ten  fold 
more  active  upon  constitutions  already  reduced  by  insufficient  food  and 
clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nervous  exhanslion  induced  by  the  depress- 
ing pasaions  to  which  the  poor  iltq  subjected  in  every  season  of  destitution 
and  want? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  disease  occurring  in 
our  midst  Is  of  a  preventable  character,  and  in  a  great  degree  subject  to 
sanitary  laws,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  people,  especially  the  poor, 
need  to  be  educated.  As  an  instance  of  the  neglect  of  precautionary 
measures,  either  tltrough  ignorance  or  careles^flncss,  I  would  state  that 
while  inspecting  a  court  containing  some  25  fomihes,  I  foun<l,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usiuil  sources  of  insalnbrityi  8  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  12  years,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated.  If  people  will  con* 
tinue  to  neglect  measures  so  simple  and  yet  so  efTectual,  notwithstanding 
tiie  repeated  epidemics  of  small-pox  with  wliich  our  city  is  visited,  the 
time  must  an-ive  when  compulsory  vaccination  will  be  imperatively  de- 
manded, not  only  for  our  oivn  protection,  but  as  a  duly  which  New  York 
as  a  great  c^raraercial  centre  owes  to  the  Burrounding  country.  People 
from  all  directions  are  continually  visiting  our  city,  and  carrying  away 
with  them  to  their  respective  neighborhoods  the  germs  of  tliis  most  loatli- 
aome  disease,  than  which  notliing  is  more  under  the  immediate  control  of 
preventive  medicine-  What  is  true  of  fevers  and  small-pox  may  also  be 
said  of  the  greater  part  of  infantile  disease-  During  four  weeks  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  present  year,  there  died  in  this  city  1,773  children, 
1,626  of  them  being  chiklren  of  foreign-horn  parents,  a  greai  majority  of 
whom  we  know  lielong  to  the  laboring  classes?,  and  live  in  crowded  ten- 
ementi  or  pent-up  courts,  smTounded  by  filthy  gutters,  garbage-boxes, 
neglected  privies  and  cesspools,  to  whicli  with  the  adulterated  milk  and 
stale  vegetables  with  which  these  poor  innocents  are  fed,  is  due  a  great 
portion  of  tliis  infant  mortality.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  yearly 
repetition  of  these  facts,  we  read  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Registrar  of 
Beeordj  and  statistics  to  the  City  Inspector,  that  *^  ihm  talk  about  the 
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number  of  lives  tlmt  nre  lost  each  year  for  want  of  proper  ianitary  ] 
Tires,  IS  a  perfect  fallacy/'  ♦  As  an  off-set  to  tliis  luminoti^  effualoti  ] 
wo  til  d  beg  leave  to  close  this  portion  of  my  subject  by  another  ^higle  qncN 
tation  :  **  Nature  deals  out  death  with  terrible  severity  to  thoso  who  vio- 
late her  laws,  even  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  only  throti^ 
dearly-bought  experience  that  those  law?  are  ascertained*"  t 

CoxcLUSiOK* — I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  ihooi 
brief  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Twc 
ticlh  Ward*    A  more  extended  report  would  require  more  time  and  i 
than  is  allotted  me,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  such  ; 
dial  measures  as  would  most  probably  conduce  to  saoitaTy  itnproTement; 

!•  A  more  thorough  system  of  dramagc  by  mc^ns  of  sewers  and 
waste-pipes,  is,  I  believe  ^  imperatively  demanded  j  and  for  reasons  ad- 
vanced under  the  head  of  sewerage,  I  tliink  the  improvement  there  \ 
gested  admirably  adapted  to  our  necessities,  lioth  for  efficiency  and  eeoo*"' 
omy,  it  being  easily  applied  to  aU  sewers  now,  or  hereafter  constructed. 
The  house  drainage  should  consist  of  pipes  of  suitable  capacity  and 
pervious  material  leading  fhrecily  from  each  house  to  the  sewer,  ; 
of  one  being  connected  with  several  houses  as  is  now  too  often  the  CttSft  J 
and  the  waste-pipes  through  the  hottse  should  be  so  thoroughlj  trapped  i 
to  render  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  impossible.  I  would  recommend 
entire  removal  df  cesspools  fVom  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  introduetioii 
of  tubular  drains  leading  into  the  street  sewer- 

2.  The  old-fashioned  cobble  pavement  should  be  wholly  clis 
with,  and  that  of  cubic  blocks  of  trap-roc^  substituted,  as  affording  greater 
facilities  for  cleaning,  and  therefore  more  conducive  to  health.  With 
this  pavement,  I  would  insist  upon  the  streets  being  swept  so  frequently 
as  to  obviate  the  apparent  necessity  for  sprinkling,  for  reasons  elsewbe 
given* 

3.  I  would  recommend  the  removal  of  slaughter-houses  from  the  dty, 
and  the  annihilation,  if  possible,  of  the  garbage-box,  adopting  some  syitc 
for  the  removal  of  garbage  from  the  houses  without  its  being  exposed  i 
any  time  upon  the  sidewalk.  The  present  system  of  sending  a  bell*inan  in 
advance  of  the  cart,  as  practised  in  some  of  the  streets,  might  be 
very  efficient,  if  properly  executed,  I  would  then  impose  a  hejivy  ^i^ 
upon  every  green  grocer,  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  dealer  who  throws  any  of 
his  reftise  material,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  into  the  gutters  or  street 
as  is  now  too  frequently  done. 


•  Citj  Indp«ctor'a  Report  for  1863,  page  SSI 
f  L(K^\  Reports  on  the  eoaitary  conditloa  of  the  kbonng  population  of  Engkad  indl 
Wal^t  1842,  pfflgo  160, 
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4.  The  priYice  to  teaant-honses  should  be  connected  with  the  street 
r,  bj  means  of  tubular  drains  of  sufEcitnt  capBcity  and  itujliuation  to 

pltereBt  their  obstruetioD,  through  which  a  current  of  water  mii^bt  be 
made  to  pass  at  intervals,  with  fiutBcient  force  to  inaure  ita  thorough  cleau- 
ing.  The  plan  in  use  at  ihe  public  schools  is  perhaps  the  bent  for  tenantr 
hou3c9*  Even  as  now  constructed,  tight-fitting  covers  to  the  seats,  and  a 
Yenttlatmg  tulie  extending  high  above  the  roof,  would  alford  some  i^lief^ 
as  the  cfHuviiim  there,  if  carried  to  a  s^ufficieut  heighti  might  be  diluted 
or  dispersed  l)y  a  current  of  air, 

5.  I  would  recommend  that  a  system  of  marketing  be  instituted  by 
which  the  consumer  is  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  tlie  producer ; 
thus  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  of  our  city  good  wholesome  food, 
in  place  of  the  miserable  half-wilted  trash  almost  uniyeraally  used  by 
this  class  of  people. 

6.  I  would  have  the  entire  sanitary  interests  of  the  city  intrusted  to  a 
board  eompoaed  of  "well-edneat<.^d  medical  iueU|  with  whom  should  be 
associated  engineers  and  architects  of  acknowledged  ability,  whose  advice 
ahouM  at  all  times  be  sought  upon  questions  coming  within  Uie  sphere 
of  their  professional  duties.  This  sanitary  board  should  have  power  to 
appoint  iuspcctorsj  consisting  of  at  least  one  medical  man  to  each  ward, 
with  a  competaiit  assistant,  to  take  the  place  of  those  myths  the  health 
warden  and  his  assistant.  These  w^ard  officers  should  have  power  to 
suppress  all  nui stances,  to  enforce  certain  sanitary  regulations,  including 
both  out-door  and  in-door  cleanliness,  to  investigate^  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible remove  all  apparent  causes  of  preventable  disease ;  and,  in  short,  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  entire  sauitary  interests  of  their 
respective  wards. 

7.  The  ostablishmeut  of  a  vaccine  bureau,  witli  an  adequate  number 
of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ™it  and  present  the  subject  of 
vaceiuatioa  to  every  family  in  their  respective  districts,  offering  gratuitous 
vaccination  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  urging  upon  others 
the  importance  of  attending  to  the  matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Such  a  course  would  eventually  expel  the  small-pox  from  our  city,  or  at 
least  limit  its  ravages  to  a  few  isolated  cases, 

8.  The  passage  of  a  building  act  pTohihiting  the  present  system  of 
crowding  and  building  houses  on  plans  so  injurious  to  health,  the  occupa- 
tion of  cellars  for  dweUings,  and  subjecting  to  certain  restrictions  the  eon- 
Btruction  of  courts  and  rear  houses.  For  what  calls  most  imperatively 
for  reform,  h  the  present  construction  of  tenaut-houses  as  regards  light, 
ventilation,  and  every  necessary  comfort.  Not  only  does  the  present 
system  of  overcrowding  these  pent-up  and  unventilated  apartments,  and 
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tie  consequent  nticessitj  of  inbaliog  au  atmosphere  load*^  with  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  the  poisonous  exihalations  from  humati  bodies,  enervftte  tlie 
physical  powers,  and  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  wor^t  type,  but  it«  d©- 
raoraliKiBg  eiFects  arc  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  iuBtead  of  being  tltt 
most  attract iTe  J  home  !a  often  rendered  the  most  uncomfortable  and  omn- 
viting  spot  on  earth*  Heneo  it  is  that  the  husband  ppends  his  eveniag» 
at  the  neighboring  dram-shop,  or  the  gamhling-hou^e,  in  search  of  com- 
forts which  hiB  own  fireBide  denies  hiio»  Hence  it;  is  that  children  reined 
amid  these  scenes  of  poverty,  intemperaace,  and  the  whole  train  of  their 
attendant  evils,  becoming  daily  more  familiar  with  profanity  and  ereij 
speeica  of  wickedness,  grow  up  willing  and  early  victims  to  wbateTcr 
vicious  or  criminal  course  to.iiy  seem  to  them  more  attractive  than  their 
own  miserable  abodes.  And  hence  I  belie ?e  much  of  the  vice,  immoralr 
ity,  and  crime  of  our  city  to  be  due  to  the  construction,  OYercrowding,  and 
mismanagement  of  tenant-houses* 

Efforts  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  for  which  asf^ociations  and  individuals  have  contrihuted  largely,  aH 
of  which,  however,  is  but  a  sprinkling  of  rain  upon  this  great  waste  ol 
human  misery  and  dcgtitution,  The  man  of  God  who,  in  the  e^terdsc  of 
his  sacred  office,  frequents  these  abodes  of  poverty  in  the  hopes  of  diiret- 
ing  the  attention  of  some  poor  creature  to  the  One  thing  needfiilj  too  often 
encounters  only  that  sullen  or  desponding  indifierence  resulting  from  a 
long  familiarity  with  every  thing  that  is  cheerless  and  unattractive*  If 
we  would  elevate  the  condition  of  these  people,  we  must  begin  by  reliev- 
ing their  social  and  domestic  necessities,  and  furnishing  them  willi  habita- 
tions where  they  can  enjoy  sunshine  and  pure  air,  with  abundant  facdttiei 
for  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness .  We  then  shall  Imve  taken  tlw 
first  step  toward  improving  their  moral  as  well  as  physical  condition,  and 
pointing  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  man's  higher  destiny.  But  tlie  dark 
and  cheerless  rear  tenement,  with  its  nnventiiated  apartments,  its  damp 
and  dingy  walls,  and  the  attendant  neglect  of  all  sanitary  measures,  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  man's  social  and  moral  nature 5  destroys  aU 
noble  aspirations,  ruins  the  most  vigorous  healtb,  and  opens  wide  th« 
gate  to  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  death. 
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EouNBAETES. — Th&  Twentif-fint  District  comprises  the  northern  half  of 
the  Tiventidh  Ward,  and  w  hounded  north  6^  ForlUth  Stnd,  east  hy  Sixth 
Avenue^  south  hif  TMrtr^hird  Street^  and  wut  hy  the  Hudson  Miver^  It 
contains  47  squares* 

TopOGRArnr, — The  original  moA^m  of  tMa  iection  of  the  citj  was 
Mghj  rocky,  and  very  uneven,  Th«  generftl  slope  wets  to  the  westt  al- 
thoDgh  a  portion  inclined  to  the  south  and  east.  This  condition  of  the  sur^ 
face  afforded  good  facilities  for  drainage,  the  ^eater  portion  oF  the  water 
flowing  into  the  Hudson  River  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  rnnning  into 
Streams  which  emptied  into  the  East  River-     • 

The  highest  ground  began  at  Thirty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
running  in  a  northerly  dtrection  as  far  as  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue ;  here  making  a  turn  to  the  west  it  ended  abruptly  in  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  Thirtj-nintli  Street*  This  high  ground  was  formed  by  two  hiUa 
running  nearly  north,  then  west,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The  aura- 
mits  of  these  bilk  were  formed  by  outcropping  rock  projecting  abovo  the 
general  surface. 

On  each  aide  of  the  Bloomingdate  Road  (Broadway),  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  to  Forty-firat  Street,  the  rock  was  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  common  plane*  It  was  not  in  one  continuous  chain,  but  appeared  aU 
iemately  on  ono  side  and  then  on  the  other.  It  ahio  outcrops  above  the 
surface  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  in  numerous  places.  This  rock 
is  prifldpaily  gneiss,  with  yeins  of  quarts  running  tortuously  through  \U 
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Along  the  river,  granite  of  an  inferior  qnalily  is  found.  The  original 
highest  elevations  of  ground  in  this  section  are'  at  Thirty-third  Street  tad 
Sixth  Avenue,  Thirty-fifth  Street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avemisi, 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Eleventh  Aveme. 
These  points  were  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty  feet  above  the  high-water  maiL 
The  present  elevations  above  highr-water  will  be  seen  by  reliarence  to  ths 
sanitary  map.  The  land  in  this  section,  on  account  of  the  elevation,  is 
naturally  very  dry. 

TTo^er-courses. — ^There  were  two  small,  shallow  ponds,  one  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  and  the  other  betwea 
Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Seventk 
Avenue. 

The  pond  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Thirty<4[fih  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue  extended  about  one-half  across  the  present  street  and  avenne. 
From  this  pond  a  small  stream  flowed  in  a  northerly  direcdon  betweea 
the  hiUs  before  mentioned,  and  emptied  at  about  the  present  comer  of 
Fortieth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  into  a  larger  stream  which  originatod 
between  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets  and  £i|^ith  Avenue,  and 
flowed  north,  then  westward^,  and  then  taking  a  southerly  direction  rn 
through  a  marsh  at  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Streets  and  Tenth  Avemn, 
and  finally  emptied  at  the  foot  of  Forty-second  Street  into  the  Hudson 
River.  The  pond  between  Tliirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets,  nesr 
Seventh  Avenue,  was  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  This  was  con- 
nected by  a  drain  to  another  pond  in  Forty-second  Street,  about  midwaj 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues.  Another  stream  started  from 
Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  flowing  in  a  northwesterij 
course,  and  emptied  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 

Streets. — ^The  condition  of  the  streets  in  the  Twen^-first  District 
varies  with  the  neighborhood.  In  that  portion  east  of  Eighth  Avenue, 
whidi  contains  the  better  class  of  dwellings,  they  are  generally  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  especially  those  streets  which  are  paved  with  the  Bd- 
gian  pavement. 

The  streets  west  of  Eighth  Avenue «  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  paved 
with  cobble  stones,  are  at  all  times  on:  of  repair,  and  at  all  times  in  a 
very  dirty  condition,  and  are  coostantly  obstructed  by  old  casks,  barrels, 
and  other  truck.  As  we  approach  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues,  some  of 
them  in  wet  weather  are  almost  impassable.  The  Eleventh  Avenue  is  al- 
ways in  a  filthy  condition,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  range  of 
the  street-sweepers,  who  occasionally  make  their  a^peazanoe  in  other  parts 
of  my  district.    The  sor^ioe  filth  of  streets  being  *vwnpftyi^  of  mud,  offid, 
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and  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  that  are  exposed  during  the  summer 
months  to  tbe  liot  sun,  gives  rise  to  the  constant  eyolution  of  deleterious 
^  which  poison  tliQ  atmosphere,  and  thu9  exerts  a  deleterious  influence 


I 


on  the  healtli  of  those  living  in  tlie  neighborhoodi  And  those  streets  that 
are  in  tbe  worst  condition  are  generally  those  in  which  hundreds  of  hu- 
man beings  are  crowded  in  llUventilated  tenant-houses. 

8EWEB  AGE. — ^The  Counciri  Sanitary  and  Topographical  Map  \\411  show 
the  sewerage  of  my  district.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  Bewer  in  Fortieth  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  This 
is  constructed  after  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Serrcll,  one  of  the  city  sur- 
veyors. It  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  traps  called  dirt-catchers,  by 
means  of  which  the  BoUd  matter  from  the  sewers  is  saved,  and  may  be 
used  for  fertilization  ;  and  it  is  also  prevented  from  filling  up  the  river  at 
the  mouths  of  tbe  sewers.  For  a  full  description  of  this  e^tcellent  plan  of 
sewerage,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  tbe  report  of  Dr.  Janes,  inspector 
of  the  Twentieth  District.* 

ButLBiKGS. — The  better  cl&ss  of  buildings  in  this  district  is  mostlj 
iitnated  in  the  streets  east  of  Bighth  Avenue,  and  as  far  as  exammed  are 
furnished  with  all  the  modem  improve  me  Dts.  As  time  would  not  permit 
me  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  these  houses,  I  am  unable  to  state 
their  precise  sanitary  condition. 

There  are  330  stores  in  this  district,  and  147  places  where  liquor  is 
«old, 

Tenakt-Houses. — In  my  district  there  are  417  tenant-bouses,  of  which 
345  are  built  of  brick  ;  72  are  frame  biuldings.  There  are  361  front  and 
56  rear  buildings.  Of  this  number  321  are  furnished  with  proper  sewer- 
age, and  the  ro maining  105  have  no  communication  with  the  sewers^ 
Blops,  dc,  are  thrown  into  the  street  gutters  and  gnrhftge*boxes.  There 
are  2,614  families,  comprising  11,993  individuals,  living  in  these  tenant- 
houses,  of  whom  337  Uve  in  cellars, 

Ventilaiion, — These  houses  are  constructed  so  as  t€  contain  as  many 
families  as  possible,  and  generally  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  for  the 
inmates  proper  ventflation.  This  Is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  which  occurs  in  these  buildings.  In  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene :  "  The  close,  uneleansed,  un ventilated 
residences  of  the  poor,  become  the  homes  of  disease  and  pauperism  ;  the 
crowded  tenements  into  which  avarice  drives  poverty,  in  filthy  streets  and 
noisome  courts^  become  perennial  sources  of  deadly  miasmata  that  may 

•  See  the  diagrams  represeafiog  Mr,  Serrell'a  tttprovemeotai  pftgcNi  234-23  G.^li^iToa, 
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be  wafted  to  the  noiglibormg  mansions  of  wealth  attd  refiMemetit,  to  i 
aickneas  aod  mourning  there."  * 

Impurity  of  the  air  and  a  miserable  home  involves  iJl  henlth,  deg 
tlon,  and  an  early  death;  and  the  snbject  of  providing  proper  hoineQlj 
tJie  poor  and  tlie  laboritig  classes  of  this  city,  is  one  which  §honld  < 
the  earnest  attention  of  onr  Legislature* 


Fig.  t 


mg.% 


^'*  a. 


Fl?.  4 


According  to  authority,  a  persoa 
breathes  14  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour.  This  quantity  of  air,  wbea 
returned  from  the  lungs  exhatutod 
of  the  vital  eleraent  oitygea,  i» 
chargied  with  carbonic  acid  to  iiufc 
an  extent  that  it  vitiates  to  a  grm 
and  poisonous  degree  100  cubic  CnC 
more  of  air.  The  annexed  fi^rt 
represents  this  14  cubic  feet  which 
ie  used  per  hour  by  each  IndividuaL 
The  adjoining  0gure  2  represeots  ft 
space  of  125  cubic  feet. 

The  inclosed  flgiire  repreieala  a 
man  of  ordinary  size  compared  with 
the  above  cubic  epace^  and  it  ehowf 
at  a  glance  the  small  amount  of  air 
provided  for  the  individual-  The 
next  figure,  3,  showe  a  space  of  512 
cubic  feel  as  compared  with  the  iiM 
of  an  ordinary  person^f  Now  aiiaj 
of  the  dormitories  of  these  lenaal- 
houses  coutain  about  this  amoimt 
of  space,  and  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  two  adults  and  several  ch3- 
dren. 


This  engraving  (Fig,  4)  shows  the  proportion  which  l^OOO  cubic  feet 
bears  with  the  above,  and  tins  amount  of  space  few  if  any  of  the  dormi- 
tories give  to  a  single  individuah  This  in  an  hour  would  contain  nearly 
five  times  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  soon  there  would  be  an  ejccesi 
of  impure  air  for  e^ch  iudividual. 


■  Otillint  of  m  Ffogrm  of  JSm^Uartf  Impro^mmi,    %  Br.  &  Haixii^    Wi^-  ad 
f  The  BuUdtr,  Vol.  17,  page  64. 


Figure  5  representa  a  ground  plan  of  one  of  the  prevaillog  modes  of 
oonBtracting  tcttant-houses.  This  is  a  tenant-house  of  the  better  clas^*  Two 
families  livo  on  one  floor,  and  have  a 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  two  bed- 
rooms, wiiicli  are  witliout  any  open- 
ing except  the  door  hy  which  thej 
ai*e  entered*  One  family  (not  one  of 
the  poorest  claas)  living  in  this  hiiild- 
ing,  wai  composed  of  five  adiLlti  and 
three  children.  Two  of  these  adults, 
one  of  whom  was  sick,  occupied  one 
bedroom,  D,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
&Miily,  six  in  ^mnber — three  adults 
and  three  children — slept  in  the  other 
bedroom,  D,  measuring  7|  X  S  J  X  8^ 
feet.  Now  there  ia  only  526  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  this  room,  and  b^ 
careful  mcftaurement  it  waa  ascer* 
tained  that  129  cubic  feet  of  this 
epaee  was  taken  up  by  the  bed  and 
by  old  clothes  and  rubbish  whicli  was 
packed  in  the  room,  ao  that  these  six 
were  compelled  to  sleep  in  one  bed, 
with  an  allowance  of  about  66  cubic 
feet  of  air  iu  the  room  to  each  person  !  ru^vn  tlam. 

How  long  in  such  a  room  does  Uie  air  remain  free  from  a  poisonona 
efiect  ?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  fever,  dyaeutery^  and  cholera  infantum 
is  prevalent  in  auch  habitations  ? 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aTcrage  cubical  feet  to  persons  living 
in  tenant-houses  in  this  distriet,  aa  given  in  the  rctuma  of  Sanitary  In- 
spection : 

103  persons  have  between  200  and  300  cubic  feeL 


330 

1,486 

2,855 

2,351 

1,689 

1,239 

903 

1,637 

300 

"  400 
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400 

"  600 
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600 

•'  600 
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COO 

"  700 
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700 

"  800 
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800 

"  900 
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900 

"1,000 
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1,000  and  more 
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This  eatimate  waa  made  under  the  direct  ion  of  Captain  Ijord,  of  \h& 
Sanitajy  Sqnad  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  number  of  cubic  feel  of 
space  in  the  whole  buildiiig  was  dividetl  by  the  nmnber  of  per&onB  linqg 
m  the  house.  No  aUowance  was  made  for  the  halls  and  partitiotia  W 
tween  roomB,  Dor  for  the  beds  and  other  artieles  of  fornitDre  which  oeet^ 
mncb  space  in  all  these  domicOQs.  This  would  diminisb  tbe  &moaitt  of 
enbic  space  nearly  one-half.  The  sleepiug-rooms  of  these  houses  are 
small »  and  most  of  them  have  no  faeilitiea  for  ventilation.  Many  of  theta 
are  without  any  opening  exeept  tfie  door  by  which  they  are  entered,  thii 
leading  from  a  room  in  w^hlch  they  live  and  cook  their  meals,  t!m  room 
seldom  being  aired.  The  closeness  and  Impurity  of  the  air  in  tbeac  ap^n- 
ments  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  physician  whose  duty  calls  Mm  tai 
such  places  daily*  His  first  act  on  entering  such  room  is  to  open  the  ^ 
dow  to  admit  the  pure  air* 


Tenement  wlUi  salteii  of  m^trimenii  for  two 
frmlUea  tipoQ  eacli  flwr,  and  with  througb-nnd- 
throngli  T^UtllfrltoiL 


A  biiiiTQiFer  hoam^  with  Bultn  of  i^ 
for  two  £uiillle« ;  tlio  b«dro*am0  vptMfy  ti^ 
tikted  hy  mtvJia  of  ft  centnl  TratlbH^  i 
rentll&tloii  of  tbe    titting  roiMiu 


Another  way  of  building  whieb  provides  tbrough-aud-tlirough  renti- 
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latiOB,  IS  represented  in  Fig,  6.  This  is  so  arranged  that  two  familiea  can 
occupy  one  floor,  and  each  have  a  parlor,  S^  kitchen,  K,  and  two  bedrooms 
between,  D,  D*  There  are  two  houBes  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  hetwcen 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  owned  by  Mr.  Connelly,  which  are  con- 
structed lis  the  diagram  shows  (Fig,  7),  with  a  %"entilating  shaft  running 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  Into  this  the  bedrooms  open  by  means  of 
windowi.  This  plau  allows  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation  to  take 
place  ;  and  although  not  presented  as  a  model  tenement,  yet  I  think  it  is 
an  improvement  upon  tlie  old  way  of  building  tenant-hoases. 

Privt^s. — The  privies  generally  stand  in  the  yard,  adjoining  the  house  | 
one  set  of  privies  being  used  for  two  houses.  In  the  majority  of  caaes 
they  are  connected  with  the  sewers*  But  there  are  also  many  w^hich  are 
not  thus  cM>nnected,  and  these  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this 
city*  Many  of  them  are  allowed  to  become  full  to  the  ex:treme  limit 
provided  by  law,  and  remain  in  this  condition  for  w*eeks  before  they  are 
cleaned.  During  my  inspection  I  reported  a  uuiuber  which  were  fllled^ 
mud  &t  the  same  tim.e  in  such  need  of  repair  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of 
those  who  entered  them.  The  proximity  of  these  places  to  the  houses 
in  many  cases  is  a  fact  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention.  One  in- 
stance of  this  kind  I  may  state:  At  a  house  in  Fortieth  Street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  the  privy  is  situated  about  10 
feet  from  the  door,  and  thei^  Is  another  on  a  line  10  icet  from  the 
first,  and  stiU  another  witkin  10  feet  of  the  last  mentioned,  making  three 
privies  within  30  fmt^  and  two  of  these  belong  to  houses  fronting  on 
Broad  way  •  The  offensive  odor  arising  from  these  places  coutamiBEtes  the 
air  of  tlie  houses  in  the  vicinity.  This  house,  in  Fortieth  Street,  Is  act- 
ually unfit  to  live  in.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  the  noxious  gases 
from  these  privies  were  strongly  perceptible  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
There  has  been  no  great  amount  of  sickness  in  this  house.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  few  families  are  able  to  remain  long  in 
the  building. 

KuiSAXCES. — The  nuisances  in  my  district  are  the  skughter-houses, 
fat-boiling  and  gut-cleaning  cstablishmeatB,  sw ill-milk  stables,  and 
manure  heaps.  These  all,  in  their  several  ways,  add  to  the  impurities  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  help  to  create  and  foster  disease. 

Slaughter-Houses* — There  are  23  slaughter-bouses  in  my  district. 
Included  in  this  number  are  several  large  pork-packing  establishments. 
With  few  exceptions  these  pbices  are  kept  in  tolerable  good  order.  There 
are,  however,  several  which  are  situated  in  streets  which  are  not  sewered, 
and  the  blood  aud  lit|uid  ofial  is  conducted  by  drains  into  the  street  gutters. 
In  one  instance  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  the  blood  and  liquid  ofial  fiows  the 
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distance  of  two  blocks  before  it  emptier  into  the  river*  Tbis,  during  tli« 
summer  weullicr,  undergoes  decomposition,  which  give^  rise  to  ft  veiy 
offensive  odor,  and  ccrtainlj  iruist  exert  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  tlie 
health  of  those  Uviag  in  the  vicinity.  The  presence  of  slaughtcr-hoiMei 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  situated  m  they  generally  are  amid  a  crowM 
population,  cannot  but  be  objectionable  in  a  eanilarj'  point  of  view. 

The  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain,  in  bis  report  for  tlie 
1851,  exhibits  the  relative  mortality  of  different  occnpatloQfi  aa  COmpired 
vrkh  that  of  all  Enghmd.  And  he  states^  in  remarking  on  the  poai^ 
tion  occupied  by  batchers ;  ^*  This  useful  body  of  men  experiencci  a 
much  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  any  other  class  except  the  Hceaaed 
victuallers. 

^^  Thus  from  the  age  of  S5  to  45  the  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  among 
farmers,  was  9 ',  carpenters  s«id  joiners,  10  j  shoemakers,  11  j  black- 
smiths, 12  ;  tailors,  H  i  bakers,  15  ;  butchers,  17«  At  the  next  decinmt 
age,  45  to  55,  the  mortality  of  butehers  was  23  ;  at  55  to  65  it  was  41. 
or  higher  than  that  of  any  other  clnss.^*  And  he  further  states  that  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  this  high  mortality  probably  depends  on  the  ele- 
ments of  decaying  matter  by  which  the  butdier  is  surrounded  in  Ms 
slaughter-house  and  its  vicinity.  Now  if  this  be  true,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  presence  of  slaughter-houses  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city  mait 
have  a  very  deleterious  infloence  on  the  public  health.  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Ward,  of  London,  states  he  has  "  known  houses  to  which  tilanghtci-' 
were  adjacent,  in  which  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without  a  case  of 
being  developed," 

FaUhQiUng  and  Gut'ckuning  Estahfishnieyiis^ — ^There  are  in  my  district 
several  large  establishments  of  this  character.  These  places  eonstilule  the 
most  obvious  and  abominable  nuisances  in  my  district*  The  smoke  or  gia 
emitted  from  their  chimneys  spreads  itself  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cilTt 
and  on  days  when  the  atmosphere  and  wind  are  favorable  the  stench  U 
perceptible  for  full  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bnildiogs.  This  offeoaiTe 
odor  is  certainly  iiyurious  to  the  health  of  those  constantly  inhaling  it. 
According  to  ihe  City  Inspectoi-'s  report  for  1859  the  bills  of  mortality  m 
the  neighborhood  of  these  establishnieuta  show  an  alarming  disproportion 
of  deaths  over  those  sections  of  the  city  where  they  are  not  auffeited  to 
esisl*  My  own  observations  have  shown  me  that  it  operates  very  oiH 
favorably  on  those  who  have  weak  lungs.  In  cases  of  pubnoniiry  diiCMfl 
it  has  an  irritant  effect,  exciting  severe  and  exhausting  fits  of  cougbiog. 
Some  of  these  cstablisliments  have  existed  in  this  part  of  the  city  for  many 
years  ;  and  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  proprietors,  be  stated  that  if 
the  city  would  pay  the  loss  incurred  by  their  removal  they  would  at  ooci 
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take  measurea  to  leaves  the  citj.  Some  are  already  making  their  arrange* 
menta  to  thia  effect. 

SiviU-milk  E$tahlhhneTits. — One  of  these  deteatahle  eslablishmonts  ex- 
iBta  in  my  district.  I  visited  it  during  the  course  of  my  inspection,  and 
every  facility  to  examine  it  was  afforded  me  by  those  in  charge.  In  these 
itablc3  tlicre  were  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  over  300  cows»  These  were  cour 
fined  in  a  building  aboitt  25  X  60  feet,  cootainitig  from  20  to  24  cows  each. 
They  were  arranged  in  double  rowS)  tail  to  tail,  in  stalk  about  four  feet 
in  width.  In  front  of  each  row  of  cows  there  w*as  a  trough  to  contain 
the  swilL  In  these  stable  a  a  disease  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  to  save 
the  cows  from  this  malady  inoculalion  is  resorted  to,  ^^  This  is  performed 
by  cutting  a  sift  in  the  skin  of  the  animars  tail,  and  binding  therein  a 
piece  of  the  lung  of  ao  animal  that  has  died  of  this  disease.  In  conae* 
qttcnce  of  the  introduction  of  poisonous  virus  the  tail  swells,  inflammatioE 
takes  place,  and  not  unfrequently  the  iuflaimnatioQ  is  so  great  that  the  taQ 
eweUs  to  four  or  five  times  its  natural  sLsse,  and  has  to  be  amputated  to  save 
the  lile  of  the  animal.  Hence  the  name  '  stump  tail.*  "•  Whether  this  mode 
of  proceeding  does  really  prevent  this  disease  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  cows  that  I  saw  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  in  tolerably  fair 
condition,  only  a  few  **  stump  tails"  were  to  be  seen.  This  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  soioo  time  past  the  distUlery  to  which 
these  stables  are  connected  has  not  been  in  operation  ;  the  awill  for  theM 
animals  being  brought  from  other  distilleries,  consequently  they  do  not  get 
as  much  as  tbey  would  if  it  could  be  had  on  the  premises.  I  was  told 
that  the  cows  were  fed  on  but  little  swill  and  considerable  meal  and  hay. 
These  cowa  are  owned  by  persons  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  retail  this  unwholesome  milk  to  the  poorer  classes  wJio  reside  in  this 
neighborhood*  That  it  is  possible  for  cowa  confined  in  crowded,  ill- ven- 
tilated stables,  and  fed  on  such  food,  to  give  forth  good  healthy  railt,  is 
manifestly  absurti.  On  the  contrary,  that  it  is  absolutely  poisonous  in  its 
effects  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1857. 

Another  evil  in  connection  with  swiU^milk  in  this  city  Is  mentioned 
by  the  City  Inspector  in  his  report  of  1859,  and  also  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his 
paper  on  the  food  of  cities,  and  also  which  has  come  under  my  owu  ob- 
servation. These  cows  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stables  aa  long  a« 
they  yield  a  sufficiency  of  milk,  usually  for  about  a  year,  ailer  which  they 
are  slaughtered,  and  if  the  meat  has  at  aU  a  salable  appearance  it  is  pnt 
iato  the  market  and  sold. 


•  "  Food  of  CTidcs,"  bj  Samud  M.  Percj,  M.  D. 
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About  a  jq^t  ago  I  had  an  opportiiDily  to  eee  one  of  these  cow»,  wliidi 
wai  on  the  point  of  dying  from  disease ,  alaughtored,  and  on  FemoTing  the 
hide  there  was  acarcely  any  fat  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  lun^  pr 
the  appearance  of  being  in  the  third  stage  of  pneunioniai  A  mic 
exammation  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  showed  pug  celb  in  gjcat  numb 
This  was  saved  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation.  The  liver  was  sofi  i 
studded  with  abscesses*  This  animal  was  in  »u€h  a  had  t^ndkian  i 
iU  flesh  W(w  p^ronounced  unsalable.  Other  animals,  however,  which  ' 
not  quite  so  much  diseased,  were  dressed  and  ready  to  he  sold  :  of  cou 
to  the  poorer  classes.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  evil  efibeie  « 
these  places.  A  total  abolition  of  them  in  this  city  and  else  where  i 
called  for,  for  the  sake  of  the  iufferiEg  poor,  who  are  generally  the 
victims  to  tlie  effects  of  this  traffic. 

A  proper  enforcement  of  the  '^  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  milk 
and   the  traffic  in  impure   and    unwholesome   milk,  passed  April 
1863,"  would  entirely  suppress  tliia  businesa. 

3famir€  Heajw^ — Several  large  vacant  lots  are  used  in  my 
for  the  accumulation  of  stable-manure.  Thousands  of  loads  are  j 
together  upon  these  lots  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  process  of  **  rotting," 
requiring  months  to  fit  it  for  market.  To  expedite  the  process  cif 
*^  rotting*' gangs  of  mfen  are  employed  at  stated  periods  to  overtani 
the  matter,  and  to  expose  to  the  heat  and  rains  such  portions  of  tb« 
manure  as  may  not  have  previously  partaken  of  the  beuefits  of  these 
elements.  The  stench  arising  from  these  accumulations  of  filth  us  in- 
tolerable. 

Offal  Dock. — Thij  Is  situated  at  the  foot  of  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street, 
Here  the  carcasses  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  dead  animals,  and  also 
the  ofFal  from  the  slaughter-houses,  are  brought  to  he  removed  from  the 
limits  of  the  city*  Tills  is  done  by  sloops,  which  receive  their  cargo 
during  the  day  and  remove  it  at  night.  The  lungs  and  other  ttselesi 
material  are  required  by  law  to  be  conveyed  outside  the  Karrows  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  legs  of  the  larger  animals  are  removed  and 
skinned  ou  the  dock,  The  tendons  are  saved  to  be  made  mto  gelattoft 
and  glue,     Tlie  hoofs  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Prussian  Blue« 

The  bodies  of  tliese  animals  and  port  of  the  refuse  from  slaughter- 
houses  are  removed  to  a  place  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  M&&tm^ 
Here  the  animals  are  skinned,  the  hides  salted,  and  sent  back  to  the  diy 
to  he  converted  into  leather.  Some  of  the  hones  are  used  to  make  hat- 
tons,  handles  of  knives,  and  other  useful  articles*  Most  of  tliem,  how* 
ever,  are  converted  into  animal  charcoal.  Other  refuse  parts  of  the  ani- 
mals are  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  patent  fertillaier. 
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The  butchers  are  required  by  law  to  remove  their  offal  twioe  a 
day.  This  regulation ,  however,  w  aot  alwaja  complied  with,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  Uie  slaughtcr-houees  until  decompositioa  takes 
place  J  it  is  then  carted  through  our  fltreeta,  often  carried  in  open  barrelfl, 
which  allow  a  certain  amount  to  he  spilled  in  the  street,  emitting  a  very 
noxious  odor.  I  was  told  that  the  hutehers  who  bring  offal  in  this  con- 
dition were  sometime 9  anrestcd,  but  th©  true  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
would  be  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  good  sanitary  inspector^ 

The  above  nuisances,  together  with  the  onlj  necessary  one  the  offal 
dock}  are  situated  in  elose  proximity  to  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.* 

Within  the  space  bounded  by  Tenth  Avenue  and  the  IIudBon  River, 
Fortieth  and  Tliirty-eeventh  Streets,  we  have  three  large  manure  yards,  a 
number  of  fat-boiling  and  gut-eleamng  establif^hments,  swill-milk  eow- 
stables,  and  slaughter-houses,  and  to  these  may  be  added  a  dirty  condition 
of  the  streets,  with  the  gutters  running  with  blood  and  filth,  and  the  con- 
ftant  passage  of  offal  and  dead  animals  to  the  offal-doek.  And  scattered 
through  the  midst  of  the.ie  nuisances,  w  hich  are  constantly  contaminat- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  their  noxious  exhalations,  and  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides,  are  the  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  tenants-houses* 
Cases  of  fever  are  constantly  occurring  in  this  neighborhood,  and  cholera 
infantum  and  dysentery  are  by  no  means  strangers  to  this  vicinity.  In 
short,  our  sanitary  inspection  of  this  district  has  iumished  to  our  own 
mind  abundant  evidence  that  tbe  primitive  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  district  were  remarkably  favorable  to  health ;  while 
the  existing  local  causes  of  disease  here  are  both  numerous  and  neglected. 

Diseases. — During  the  summer  and  fall  months  typhus  fever  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  throughout  my  district.  One  great  source  of  this  dis^ 
eaae  was  a  fevcr-nest  at  No.  293  West  Tljirty-third  Street,  This  is  one 
of  a  row  of  tenant-houses  five  stories  high,  and  contains  sixteen  fomilies. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  (May  12th)  the  house  was  in  a  very  dirty  con- 
dition. The  supply  of  Croton-water  had  been  cut  off^  the  waste-pipes 
vrex^  itopped  up,  and  the  sinks  emitted  a  very  offensive  odor,  Nearly 
every  person  in  the  house  had  been  sick  with  tlie  typhus  fever  during  the 
winter.  There  had  been  four  deaths  ;  several  patients  were  sent  ftximihiA 
house  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  No  attempt  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
things  had  been  made  up  to  the  time  of  my  inspeetioni 

One  woman  who  moved  into  this  building  while  the  fever  was  pre- 
vailing, and  becoming  alarmed,  removed  to  No*  283  of  the  same  street. 
In  a  short  time  she  sickened  and  died  with  typhus, 

•  See  ncit  page. 
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* 
Now  it  isi  absolutely  certain  that  had  this  hoiisa  bceu  thoroughlj 

deaHBetl  when  t!io  first  case  of  fever  appeared,  il  woidd  have  dicckctl  the 
disease  and  eeveral  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Bet  tio  such  precau- 
tion waa  taken  J  and  the  fever  continued  to  spread  through  the  tenemeuta* 

Soon  after  my  inapectioa  the  house  just  referred  to  was  thoroughly 
deansed  hj  the  owners,  and  I  have  heard  of  eo  new  cases  occurring  there 
since. 

This  fever-nest  afforda  a  striking  e:3^ample  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished in  reducing  the  mortality  and  aickness  of  this  city  by  a  well-or- 
^ni^ed  and  competent  health  department.  If,  when  the  first  case  of 
fever  occurred  in  thia  building,  it  had  been  reported  by  the  attending 
pbysician,  and  visited  by  a  medical  inspector,  its  hygienic  wants  ascei^ 
tained,  and  the  owner  compelled  to  put  it  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  six 
human  lives  would  undoubtedly  have  been  saved,  besides  a  great  amount 
of  slckuesa* 

Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  that,  while  such  a  large  amount  of  money 
is  annually  spent  in  this  city  for  the  public  health,  that  typhus,  or  ship 
fever,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  can  prevail  in  one  building  for  over  four 
months,  and  yet  bo  notice  being  taken  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  no 
attempt  being  made  to  stop  its  ravages  ?  Such  is  the  fact,  however,  aud 
even  at  thia  present  time  such  fever-nests  or  plague-spots  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  city. 

Another  fever-nest  e^Listed  at  No.  444  Tenth  Avenue  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  my  inspection  the  fever  had  entirely  ceased,  the  house  having  been  put 
in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  Other  cases  of  this  fever  have  come  under 
ray  observation  in  Thirty-seventli,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fortieth  Streets, 
Nearly  all  these  cases  received  the  contagion  at  some  other  place.  Two 
cases  of  fever  in  Fortieth  Street  near  Tenth  Avenue,  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  which  were  traceable  to  the  house  at  No.  444  Tenth  Avenue,  At 
the  present  time,  December  1864j  small-pox  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  this  district,  as  it  does  in  varioua  other  parts  of  this  city. 

I  thus  submit  to  your  learned  body  in  this  report,  the  most  important 
aubjects  that  have  come  under  my  observation  as  sanitary  inspector  of 
this  district.  In  conclusion  I  would  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  competent 
sanitary  board,  with  a  tlioroughly  organizod  system  of  inspection,  could  do 
much  toward  preventing  and  arresting  disease  in  this  city. 
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BoTJNi>AsiES. — Bounded  north  hy  Thhiy4hitd   Street,    tad  &y  Emit 
Eivtr^  south  hy  Ikuenty'sidh  Street^  and  west  hy  SijUh  Avenue, 

TopOGRAPirr* — For  convenience  of  study  this  diitrict  may  Im  i 
&9  follows :    First  division  bounded  bj  Twentj-sixth  and 
Streets,  Lc5:ington  Avenue  and  tbc  East  Eiver;    the   second  divisioD 
bounded  by  Twenly-sixtli  and  Thirty-third  StreetSj  Sixth  and  X«jiEigioaj 
Ayeunes. 

First  Division^ — Tliis  portioa  of  the  district  is  represented  in  Vtele's 
report  as  beiug  originally  lo\v.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  sp&tm  in- 
cluded between  Twenty-Eighth  and  Thirty-first  Streets^  Second  and  Fimi 
Avenues,  lias  not  been  filled  in  at  ftU*  The  foundation  is  in  sonje  forti<m 
at  least  rocky,  as  the  rocks  may  bo  seen  cropping  out  at  eome  points  be- 
tween the  same  streets  west  of  Second  Avenue.  The  natnral  eanitafy  con- 
dition is  not  quite  as  good  j  somo  of  the  ground  has  probably  been  filled 
in,  and  the  present  surface  is  more  level,  and  not  as  well  adapted  to  drain- 
age. South  of  the  section  above  mentioned,  the  land  descends  toward 
the  sonth  and  east*— is  lower  in  some  places,  and  has  been  fiJlcd  in.  Eajfi 
of  Second  Avenue,  and  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets^  ihero 
is  a  sudden  tlescenl ;  so  that  while  Thirtieth  Street  is  high  and  well  buikf 
Thirty-first  Street  as  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  in  the  district.  The 
general  descent  of  the  eurfaco  north  of  Thirtieth  Street  is  toward  the 
north  and  east,  a  stream  of  water  originally  running  from  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street  to  the  neighborhood  of  , 
Thirty-fourth  Street  and  the  river,  showing  the  direction  of  the  drain 
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The  aqtiares  eaet  of  Second  Aveiiue  are  the  lowest,  most  badly  drained, 
and  naturally  in  the  most  unfavorable  sanitary  condition  of  any  in  the 
district.  The  inhahitanta  of  this  Bection  are  poor,  closely  crowded  and 
degraded,  filthy  ia  their  habits  and  improvident*  The  siekness  ratio  also 
is  much  higher  here  thau  in  other  portions  of  the  district ;  hut  owing  to 
numerous  other  causes,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  overcrowding, 
filth  within  and  without,  and  bad  ventilation,  the  exact  influence  of  the 
first  mentioiied  cause  cannot  be  justly  estimated* 

Second  Divuion* — The  natural  sanitary  advantage  of  this  portion  of 
the  district  is  good.  The  elevation  ie  considerable ^  the  descent  aufficient 
for  thorough  drainage,  and  th^  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  salubrity  of  the  district* 

Streets. — The  direction  and  width  of  the  streets  and  avenues  io  this 
district  are  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  and  avenues 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  except  that  none  of  the  streets  arc  wide* 
The  conilftion  of  the  streets  and  avenues  varies  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  district.  In  First  Avenue  there  is  a  good  cobble-stone  pavement,  but 
it  is  usually  deeply  covered  with  mud.  The  gutters  are  also  made  the 
receptacles  of  slops  and  garbage  wherever  the  avenue  is  thickly  inhabited. 
East  of  Second  Avenne,  from  Twcnty-aLxth  to  Twenty-eighth  Street,  the 
streets  are  in  fair  condition,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  the  gutters  are 
without  especial  obstruction.  Still  they  are  the  receptacles  of  house- 
slops,  garbage,  and  ordinary  street  filth.  Twenty-eighth  Street  near  First 
Avenue  is  sometimes  rendered  especially  offensive  from  these  causes, 
Twenty-muth  Street  h  better,  and  Thirtieth  Street  is  generally  unexcep- 
tionable* Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  and  Thirty-third  Streets  are  badly 
paved  with  cobble  stones,  the  gutters  arc  in  bad  condition,  either  being 
obstructed  and  not  having  the  proper  descent,  or  being  irre^ar,  so  that 
the  stagnant  water  and  slops  stand  in  these  depressions  until  washed  away 
by  heavy  rains*  The  depressions  in  the  streets  are  in  like  manner  often 
fiDed  with  stagnant  water  and  decaying  garbage*  The  odor  from  this 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  often  offensive  in  tlie  extreme. 
During  the  dry  term  of  the  past  smnmer,  however,  the  street  filth  was  so 
thoroughly  desiccated,  that  the  offensive  exhalations  were  not  nearly  as 
abundant  as  during  the  corresponding  season  of  the  year  before- 

Second  Avenue  is  kept  in  toleiably  good  condition,  much  better  than 
are  the  streets  above  mentioned,  but  is  always  more  or  less  disfigured  by 
garbage-boxes,  and  the  gutters  are  often  used  as  receptacles  of  garbage 
and  slops.  Between  Second  and  Third  Avenues  the  condition  of  the 
pavements  and  gutters  ia  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  Twenty  eighth 
and  Twenty-ninth  Streets,  which  are  more  filthy  than  the  others  ;  the  gat- 
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ters  being  often  obstructed  with  slops  and  garbage,  and  the  paTement  cot* 
cred  with  mud.  In  Twenty-eighth  Street  the  surface  drainage  ia  eipe* 
cially  poor* 

Third  Avenue  \s  usually  kept  in  very  good  rondilion*  The  avenue  b 
paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  tlie  drainage  is  generally  good*  West  of 
Third  Avenue  the  streets  and  avenues  are,  for  the  most  part,  wcJl  paved, 
are  free  from  nubauces,  and  the  gutters  have  sufficient  desceut. 

Squares, — The  number  of  squares  in  this  district  is  5o.  Of  these,  fi 
may  be  considered  in  a  bad^  11  in  a  mbced,  and  the  remainder  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  (In  this  estimate  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  squartiii 
the  obvious  conditions  of  cleanliness  or  uncleanliness,  crowding  or  the 
contrary,  &;c,,  are  considQred,  rather  than  the  less  obvioua  ones  of  llie 
original  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  subsequent  changes  by  fdling  m, 
&e.) 

Tlie  causes  which  render  squares  insalubrious,  may  be  consldtred  as- 
der  three  general  heads ;  (I.)  The  original  formation  of  the  iOp^  Alkd 
the  subsequent  changes  that  may  have  been  made.  (2-)  Tlie  couditloa 
of  streets*     (8*)  The  internal  an<l  external  condition  of  domiciles. 

(1*)  The  original  suriace  was  low  and  marshy  in  the  northefttteni, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district.  The  wbalt 
of  the  eastern  portion  is  noted  in  Gen.  Viele*a  Report  as  low.  Much 
of  this  low  land  has  been  filled  in  ;  and  wherever  the  original  cour^  of 
the  streams  is  obstructed,  the  tendency  of  the  water  i^  to  percolate  through 
the  loose  soil,  thus  making  it  damp  and  iusalubrious.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially ti*ue  when  the  material  filled  in  is  composed  in  great  purl  of  de- 
caying apimal  and  vegetable  matter. 

(2*)  The  streets  are  to  be  considered  as  regards  (a)  the  pavements, 
(h)  the  guttersj  (c)  the  sidewalks,  and  (d)  the  sewers- 

(a.)  Pavements  to  be  good  should  have  an  even  surface,  with  as  small 
interstices  between  the  stones  as  is  compatible  with  safety,  with  a  suffi- 
cient and  uniform  descent  from  the  middle  of  the  street  to  gutterfl-  la  many 
of  the  pavements  the  contrary  of  these  eonditions  hold  :  the  surface  is  not 
oven  I  the  inequalities  forming  reeeptaelcs  for  water  and  filth  of  all  kindi; 
the  interstices  between  the  stones  ore  so  great  as  to  make  cleanllnees  aiinodl 
entirely  impracticable -^  and  the  descent  to  the  gutters  is  Insufieient  and 
irregular,  so  that  the  operation  of  natural  agencies  is,  for  the  most  part, 
ineffectual  in  thoroughly  washing  the  pavements.  Examples  may  be  soca 
in  Thirty-first  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues,  and  Lu  Twenty- 
eighth  Street. 

(6.)  The  gutters  have  often  in  like  manner  inequalities  in  surface^  and 
have  an  insufficient  descent  toward  the  culverts,  so  that  they  are  never 
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thoroughlj  cleaned  Bave  by  rains  of  more  than  ordinary  violence,  Thrrty- 
first, Thirty-second,  and  Thirty-third  Streets,  east  of  Second  Avenue, offer 
Btifficieiit  examples. 

(c*)  The  ?iide walks  are,  as  a  general  thing,  less  objectionable  in  a  san- 
itary point  of  Tiew,  and  might  be  kept  clean  with  ordinary  care  j  but  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  often  so  filthy  as  to  add  to  the  other  conditiona  of 
ini^ftlubrity  above  mentioned. 

((!•)  Sewers  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  densely-populated  por- 
tions of  the  district,  so  that  proper  drainage  for  the  removal  of  house- 
slops  and  the  contents  of  privies,  is  impossible, 

(3.)  Under  this  head  will  bo  coniiidered  overcrowding, 

(a.)  Overcrowding, — Apartments  arc  often  ^o  overcrowded  that  only 
from  four  to  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  is  allowed  to  each  occupant,  taking 
into  the  estimate  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  ;  and  by  night  the- number  of 
cubic  feet  to  each  individnal  h  often  reduced  as  low  as  two  hundred  feet,  A 
bouse  with  these  overcrowded  apartments  yery  often  contains  from  fifty  to 
sixty  individuals,  and  not  unfreqnently  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  tw^enty.  This  overcrowding  of  apartments  is  a  direct  and 
power! ul  cause  of  the  general  deterioration  of  health  in  the  occupants. 
It  IB  especially  manifested  in  the  sickness  and  death  ratio  among  children, 
who  are  almost  constantly  exposed,  and  have  less  power  of  resistance. 
For  examples  of  the  large  sickness  ratio  among  the  children  inhabit! nj^ 
tliese  crowded  apartments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit  them  and  make  a 
cursory  inspection.  And  it  may  be  added  that  of  all  the  causes  that  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  health  of  children  y.  this  is  probably  among  the  most  ef- 
Ecient.  In  addition  to  the  general  cachexia  above  referred  to,  the  occu- 
pants are  predisposed  to  contract  contagions  and  endemic  diseases  which 
they  might  escape  if  in  better  health ;  and  when  contracted,  these  diseases 
arc  rendered,  by  the  above  conditions,  more  ditSicult  of  control,  and  more 
fatal  in  tlicir  results.  Thus  we  often  see  an  onLJ^mie  disease,  as  typhns 
fever,  attacking  in  succession  every  unprotected  inmate  of  an  apartment. 
But  instead  of  one  crowded  apartment  there  is  usually  a  large  number, 
so  that  the  evil  is  multiplied  still  further*  And  not  only  this,  but  there 
are  whole  sqnares  filled  with  these  crowded  houses,  forming  vast  centres 
for  the  incubation  and  dissemination  of  disease*  The  remedy  is  simple, 
whether  it  be  practicable  or  not,  viat< :  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons occupying  apartments  and  domiciles, 

(6,)  Ventilation. — Want  of  proper  ventilation  is  an  especial  cause  of 
insaUibrity  in  domiciles  occupied  by  many  families.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  hospitals  having  windows  on  on!y  one  or  on  two  contiguous  sides, 
cannot  be  well  ventilated  by  means  of  the  doors  and  windows.    These  wards 
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require  twice  as  much  air-space  for  each  patient  as  do  wards  liaring  i 
dowB  on  oppoeite  eides ;  the  wards  tlienuielTes  being  onlj  of  mo 
width.  Now,  iu  almost  all  tenements  of  iLe  worst  class,  and  in  tlie  | 
part  of  those  of  a  medium  elaset,  each  family  oocupiea  only  part  of  i 
floor,  Tbwa  they  have  wmdows  only  on  one  narrow  face,  and,  as  ihi 
apartments  are  ususaUy  heated  bj  stoves ,  there  is  no  adequate  meaoa  of 
obtaining  a  current  of  air,  even  at  these  windows.  At  night  the  oomlitioti 
is  still  worse,  for  one  at  least  of  the  bedrooms  is  situated  at  the  middle  of 
the  butlding,  having  no  means  of  ventilation  whatever ;  and  oven  in  IhoK 
dark  bedroonig  that  have  a  window  opening  into  the  hall,  the  eoQditk>a  h 
very  little  better,  as  the  scuttle  is  uaually  either  closed,  or  inadequate  in 
size  if  left  open.  The  first  step  toward  remedying  this  evil  w  to  render 
better  ventilation  poBsible  ;  and  that  by  means  at  once  the  most  eeoiuni^ 
ical  and  e6ictent  available  under  the  circumstances*  Considerable  ad- 
vantage in  this  direction  would  be  gained  if  the  hall  itself  were  venliLat^ 
This  might  be  accompUahed  by  placing  directly  over  the  hall  stairs  a  v€k* 
tllator  as  large  as  the  stair  space,  with  fixed  slats  so  arranged  aa  to  en- 
tirely keep  out  the  raiuj  and  with  the  entire  space  between  the  slals  ei|iial 
to  the  stair  area.  The  roof  of  this  ventilator  might  be  made  of  glais^ 
thus  affording  considerable  light  to  the  haU.  The  advantage!  of  this  ar^ 
rangeraent  would  be,  that  tho  ventilator  could  never  be  dosed,  and  thai  it 
would  bo  sufficient  in  capacity*  Then  the  air  escaping  about  the  crevioes 
or  through  the  open  doors  of  the  rooms,  heated  as  they  usually  arc  by  the 
persons  of  tlie  inmates  or  otherwise,  would  seek  an  escape  through  the 
ventilator  in  the  roof,  and  a  current  thus  formed  would  make  the  ventEap 
tion  not  only  of  the  haU  itself,  but  also  of  the  rooms  adjoiiaing,  possible. 
The  dark  bedrooms  might,  as  they  often  do,  communicate  with  tho  hall 
by  a  window,  and  some  communication  might  be  made  between  the  prin- 
cipal room  and  the  hall,  to  facilitate  its  ventilation  still  further.  An  ad- 
ditional door  for  the  principal  room,  made  entirely  of  slats,  witli  a  narrow 
frame  work,  would  be  especially  desirable  in  summer*  In  winter  the  em^ 
rent  of  air  in  the  hall  might  be  made  much  stronger  by  heating  the  haB 
itself,  but  this  additional  means  of  venlilation  would  probably  be  found  iin- 
practi cable  save  in  the  better  class  of  tenements.  In  external  ventilation 
the  tenements  in  this  district  are  generally  not  deficient.  The  prinrip^ 
obetructiona  are  rear  buildings,  Wlien  these  rear  buildings  are  thero- 
selves  tenements,  an  overcrowded  population  and  obstructed  ventilatioti 
coexist-     The  only  remedy  is  obviously  a  removal  of  the  canse, 

(c)  CleanUne9s, — Want  of  cleanliness  is  another  great  source  of  in- 
salubrity. If  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  streets  and  cess- 
pools is  insalubrious,  it  is  certainly  no  less  so  when  on  the  stairs  of  domi* 
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ciles,  io  the  halld,  oa  the  clothing  of  the  mmatcs,  and  on  the  beds*  In 
£ome  apartments  of  tenant-houses  the  ra^s  that  co?er  the  floor  in  lieu 
of  a  carpet  reek  with  filth,  Thej  have  become  a  receptacle  for  street- 
nand,  food  of  all  kinds,  saHya,  urme,  and  faeces.  The^  aro  sometimes 
swept,  sometimes  wiped  off*  with  a  wet  rag,  but  they  are  never  cleaned* 
The  bed-cloth ing  is  often  httle  better.  The  offensire  odor  from  these 
coverings  is  sometimes  exceedingly  disgusting  and  persistent,  so  much  so 
that  wbeE  bandied  the  bands  become  so  permeated  with  the  odor  that 
notwithstanding  all  efiTorts  in  cleansing  they  are  rendered  positively  dis- 
gosting  for  one  or  two  days  after.  Add  to  this  unclean  persons  and  nn<» 
daan  clothes,  and  there  is  an  aggregate  of  personal  and  domiciliary  unr 
deanliness,  of  animul  and  vegetable  poison,  in  the  higbcst  degree  delete- 
rious and  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  must  be  in  great  part  indirect.  The  streets 
should  be  in  good  condition,  properly  cleansed ,  and  properly  drained ; 
tenant-houses  should  have  an  abundant  water-supply  on  each  fioor ;  there 
should  be  drainage-pipes  from  each  floor  to  the  street-sewers ;  the  privies 
ahoold  be  connected  by  proper  drainage-pipes  with  the  street-sewers  ;  if 
passible  there  should  be  lome  regulation  by  which  the  balla  and  common 
accessories  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  these  eon veaio aces  and  examples  will 
act  as  a  constant  incentive  to  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, 
and  not  only  will  their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  their  health  be  im- 
proved but  their  self-respect  will  be  increased  and  their  moral  status 
elevated, 

(J.)  Ba&cment&  and  CeUart, — These  apartment  are  ofren  damp,  badly 
drained,  and  imperfectly  ventilated.  The  rooms  immediately  over  them 
are  consequently  damp  and  unwholesome,  especially  when  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  refuse  matter, 

(e,)  Water-supply* — ^The  supply  of  pure  water  is  often  wanting  or 
insufficient.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  tcnanta  are  not  as  cleanly  in  their 
persons  and  apartments, 

(/-)  Drainage. — This  is  still  more  frequently  wanting  or  insufficient, 
and  the  evils  arising  therefrom  are  very  serious.  Drainage  supplies  the 
only  efficient  means  for  the  romoval  of  house-slops  and  the  contents  of 
privies.  In  all  tenements  the  privies  should  be  properly  connected  with 
sewers  by  means  of  well- trapped  drain-pipes,  aud  each  floor  should  so  be 
supplied  with  pipes  of  suffieient  caliber  for  the  transmisdon  of  ordinary 
house-slops. 

(j,)  Mome^slops  and  Garbage, — ^A  special  source  of  insalubrity  is  the 
disposition  of  house-slops  and  garbage.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  district 
lying  east  of  First  Avenue  house-slops  are  thrown  into  the  gutters,  and 
18 
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iht  garbage  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  thrown  into  the  streets.  Him 
the  Btreete  and  gutters  become  filled  with  decaying  matter,  the  ftteadi  aris^ 
mg  from  which  on  a  hot  day  becomes  almost  insufTerable,  There  m 
about  forty  garbage-boxes  in  use  in  the  district ;  and  tbese  aibrd  bol 
alight  advantages  over  the  more  sjovcnly  method  of  throwing  the  gurhap 
into  the  streets.  The  boxes  themselves  are  never  thoroughly  cleaned .  and 
of  course  the  refuse  furthest  advanced  toward  decay  rcmaJna  in  tlie 
boxes^  while  ttie  boards  of  which  the  boxes  are  composed  and  the  gnmnd 
beneatli  arc  saturated  with  liquids  that  flow  from  the  garbage.  The 
of  barrels  as  receptacles  for  garbage  is  now  very  genenJ,  and  as  the 
rels  are  left  in  the  street  only  a  short  time,  are  often  emptied  and  are  ke{i 
dry  ;  this  method  is  perhaps  as  little  open  to  objections  aa  any  that  can  be 
deTised, 

(A.)  Primes, — In  that  part  of  the  district  occupied  by  a  tenaut-popo- 
lation  the  privies  are  frequently  not  connected  with  the  sewers,  and  cod- 
aequently  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Even  when  recently  cleaned 
they  are  very  offensive  5  but  wheu  they  are  filled,  or  left  lo  overflow,  as  Is 
iometimes  the  case,  the  stench  becomes  almost  intolerable*  When  these 
privies  are  situated  between  front  and  rear  tenements  the  nuisance  reachei 
its  maximum  intensity »  for  occasionally  aU  the  privies  used  by  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  filly  persons  are  situated  in  one  sm&ll  mm% 
between  a  &ont  and  a  rear  house.  The  obvioua  remedy  for  this  mnaaam 
would  be  to  have  all  privies  connected  by  properly-trapped  dr&m^ifei 
with  the  street  sewers, 

(jj)  Nui&anee»^ — Uader  this  head  may  be  iacluded  auisanoe§  no! 
otherwise  referred  to  in  the  same  square,  and  eases  in  which  the  muaoiKO 
is  oatBide  of  and  more  or  less  distant  from  the  square  imder  consideratioft. 
In  at  least  one  ease  a  stable  is  a  cause  of  insalubrity  affecting  the  equari 
within  which  it  is  situated  as  well  as  contiguous  squares.  The  foul  ami- 
nations  from  gas-houses  and  from  fat-boiling  establiBhmenta  are  examplai 
of  neighboring  nuisacces.  However,  these  are  not  to  be  found  alona 
^is  diatrict.  An  insalubrious  square  is  itself  a  cause  of  insalulmty 
squares  lying  contiguous  thereto* 

{h)  Etar  Buildings. — Rear  buildings ,  of  whatever  character,  by  ^h- 
itructing  external  ventilation,  act  prejudicially  to  the  health  of  those  in- 
habitmg  the  section  so  obstructed*  If  these  buildings  are  ixQmbited,,  ovoi^ 
crowding  is  superadded  to  the  evils  of  defective  ventilation-  In  some 
cases  Uiese  buildings  become  insalubrious  from  the  tiae  to  which  they  dst 
appropriatedj  as  when  they  are  made  storehouses  of  hides  and  fiit,  or  are 
used  as  butcheries  with  cattle-yards  attached,  examples  of  wldch  may 
found  in  the  squares  included  by  First  and  Second  Avenues,  Twj 
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scvcntb  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets  ;  Second  and  Third  Avenues,  Tweoty- 
eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  SlreetB, 

To  ilhistrate  the  relation  which 
the  conditions  above  referred  to 
iUBtam  to  the  prevalence  of  typhus 
fever  in  such  localities,  the  follow- 
ing ahstract  is  here  introduced  re- 
specting the  disease  found  in  mj 
mspection  of  the  rear  tenant-house 
that  is  shown  in  this  diagram  : 

**  At  No.  —  East  Twenty- 
eightli  Street,  rear,  found  7  eases 
of  typhus  at  various  visits  during 
Ihe  STtmmer.  The  total  number 
of  persons  residing  in  this  house  at 
tune  of  last  visit  was  21  ;  number 
of  famiiies,  8»  The  bouse  is  21  X 
25  feet,  is  closely  hemmed  in,  and 
cao  be  reached  only  through  a  nar- 
row and  filthy  alley.  Privies  and 
sheds  fill  the  space  between  this 
and  the  tenant-house  in  front- 
Numher  of  inhabitants  in  front  is 
50,  Though  the  introduction  of 
infection  from  another  house  appears  to  have  started  the  fever  m  this 
house,  local  crowding  and  filth  have  furnished  the  soil  to  perpetuate  it 
here-  Tlie  external  ventilation  of  this  sickly  quarter  is  as  had  as  that  of 
the  crowded  and  din^iy  domiciles  themielve«.'* 

IKHABITAKT3, — That  portion  of  the  district  Ijiug  east  of  Second 
Avenue,  with  the  exception  of  both  sides  of  Thirtieth  Street,  is  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  the  laboring  class,  aod  as  a  rule  by  the  lowest  grade 
of  tliat  class*  The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  are  almost 
eutirtily  Irish  and  of  Irish  descent*  All  the  avenues^  with  the  exception 
of  Lexington,  Madiaon,  and  Fifth  Avenues,  are  inhabited  by  the  laboring 
class ;  the  inhabitants  of  First  and  part  of  Second  Avenue  belong  to  the 
lower,  and  tliose  of  the  other  avenues  to  the  better  grade  of  tlib  clai^s^ 

Between  Second  and  Third  Avenues  the  population  is  mixed,  the 
domiciles  ranging  from  third-class  tenements  to  very  good  private  resi-* 
dences.  The  private  hoa?cs  are  on  tlie  south  side  of  Tweuty-scventh 
Street,  and  on  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  and  Thirty-thu-d 
Streets,    The  greater  part  of  the  houses  on  the  four  last-named  streets 
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are  private  houses  or  ftrst-elass  tenetnetits,  that  is,  teneiuenU  occupied  tf 
not  more  thau  one  familj  to  each  floor,  and  are  as  well  kept  in  eTery  par- 
ticular as  most  private  residcucea.  Between  Tweiity-ei«:htli  and  Twientr- 
ninth  Streets  there  are  third-clasa  tenements  that  have  been  prolific  fcrBT- 
nests  during  the  past  summer.  Between  Tliird  and  Lexington  Aroitiu 
the  population  h  for  the  most  part  of  the  better  class.  Between  Tweotjr* 
sixth  and  Twentj-scventh  Streets  near  Tliird  Avenue,  there  ar©  mim 
third-ekds  tenements.  There  are  a  few  aecond-elnas  tenements  on  Tweatj- 
eighth  Street,  abo  on  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-third  Streets,  Betwe^o 
Lexington  and  Fourth  Avenues  the  population  is  of  the  better  cUm  witk 
few  exceptions,  the  houses  being  private  or  flrst-elass  tenemetits,  with  the 
exception  of  a  row  on  Thirty-second  Street,  The  remainder  nf  tb«  dii- 
trict  with  few  exceptions  contains  only  first-class  private  re^dencet,  ami 
IB  inhabited  by  the  most  wealthy^  intelligent,  and  respectable  claas  of 
citizens, 

BuiLi>iNGa* — There  are  in  this  district  1,245  private  dwellinfSi  7(8 
tenant-houses,  275  stores,  36  markets,  81  groceries  (in  all  or  nearly 
of  which  liquor  is  sold  to  a  g;reater  or  less  extent)  ^  68  liquor  dHortB^ 
foundries,  3  factories  for  planing,  mouldings,  etc.,  1  gin  djslilkty»  1 
brewery  and  distillery,  1  soda  fountain  factory,  1  piano  factory,  1  window 
shade  factory,  2  carriage  factories,  1  car  factory,  6  hotels,  1  police  «tAtiim, 
1  asylum,  74  private  stables,  30  public  stables  (including  livery,  stage 
company  and  c^r  company  stables),  4  buteheries,  2  store-houses  for  hida 
and  fat,  7  churches,  3  chapels,  and  1  ward  schooh 

The  general  character  of  the  private  dwellings  can  only  be  Stated. 
East  of  Lexington  Avenue  about  one-half  are  nearly  new,  with  the 
modern  improvements  ;  the  other  lialf  are  older  struciures,  and  indiffer^at 
in  their  surroundings  and  internal  arrangements.  West  of  Lexingtoo 
Avenue  the  private  dwellings  are  almost  without  exception  fit^-chws 
stractutes,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  their  surroundings  and  internal  ar- 
rangements* A  little  more  than  four-sevenths  of  the  dwellings  are  privai© 
dwellings.  Nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  dwcUings  are  leaaut-bouBes,  la 
the  record  of  Sanitafy  Inquiry  tenant-houses  are  divided  into  three  chuiae, 
which  are  also  designated  on  the  accompanying  maps.  These  dosses  aw 
defined  as  follows  : — Class  1st-  Houses  well  built,  with  the  modem  im- 
provements, occupied  in  general  by  one  family  io  each  floor,  and  in  tB 
their  apartments  and  surroundings  as  well  kept  as  neat  private  houie$j 
save  that  they  are  generally  in  more  crowded  and  less  desirable  distrJ 
Class  2d*  Under  this  class  is  included  the  great  majority  of  tenant^b 
only  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  being  included  under  the  first 
diird  classes.     Clas^  3d,  Houses  inhabited  by  the  poorest|  most  filthy^ 
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iTret4?he«3,  aud  dei^rafled  class,  in  bad  state  of  repair,  veiy  filthy  within, 
and  usually  with  filthy  pestilential  fEurmundings* 

A  description  that  will  apply  to  the  worst  class  of  these  tenementB  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  on  squares*  They  are  located  almost  exclu- 
sively lo  the  eastern  part  of  the  district ;  and  in  addition  to  the  other  de^ 
feet  referred  to,  they  are  hatlly  erowdetl,  the  cubic  air-space  for  each  in- 
dividual  vaiying  by  day  from  500  or  GOO  to  1 ,000  or  1^200  feet ;  aud  by 
oight  in  the  dormitories  from  200  to  400  feet-  As  we  pass  from  the 
third  through  the  second  to  the  first  class  all  these  conditions  gradually 
change  for  the  better,  until  in  the  JirstK^lasa  tcnaut^house  the  principal 
objection  to  be  urged  is  that  the  popidatioo  is  crowded^  The  above  divi- 
sion of  tenant-bouses  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject ;  for  the  difference  in  eanitary  condition  between  ,what 
are  described  as  third  and  as  first-lass  tenantrhouses,  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  between  the  first-class  tenant-houses  and  the  best  private 
dwellings^ 

The  rum-boles  are  about  70  m  number,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of 
them  no  especial  regard  is  paid  to  cleudiness  and  order,  Tlieir  delete- 
rious infiacnee  is  more  noticeable,  however,  in  their  indirect  bearing  on  tlie 
families  and  persons  of  those  who  frequeiit  them  than  in  any  thing  that 
appears  about  the  liquor  stores  themselves.  These  grogshops  are  most 
aumeroua  in  the  most  degraded  and  overcrowded  district. 

The  groceries,  markets,  and  stores  are  enumerated  above*  Unelean- 
Uness  in  markets  and  groceries ,  and  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meats  and 
stale  vegetables,  must  unfavorably  affect  the  health  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  Bituated  ;  but  facts  elucidating  these  points  have  not  been 
gathered  ia  the  course  of  this  inspection. 

There  are  four  slaughter-houses  in  the  district  |  and  these  with  their 
surroundings  may  be  considered  as  especial  abominations,  thou-rh  none 
of  them  are  as  extensive  nor  as  objectionable  as  others  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  district-  Connected  with  each  of  these  slaugbteiv 
bouses  is  a  cattle*yard,  that  always  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighborhood.  The  slaughter-bouse  itself,  even  with  the  greatest 
care,  caE  probably  never  bo  kept  perfectly  salubrious.  But  the  greatest 
care  is  rarely  if  ever  taken.  Decaying  animal  matter  always  abounds, 
and  offensive  effluvia  may  always  bo  observed-  The  herds  of  cattle  that 
are  driven  through  the  streets  to  reach  these  slaugliter-bouses,  are  an  addi- 
tional nuisance.  In  addition  to  all  this  they  must  exert  a  demoralizing 
influence,  especially  on  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are  often 
curious  witueaaes  of  these  disgusting  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter. 

The  private  stables  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  good  condition*    This 
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mOBioi  be  said  of  some  of  the  public  stables  where  a  grent  miifiber  df 
borses  are  crowded  together,  and  where  the  stables  and  their  ffunnnod- 
ings  are  of^eo  kept  in  a  shockinglj  filthy  eondition.  The  Stage  Compsaij 
stables  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  First  Avenue^  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  stable  nuisance.  The  inhabitAuts  of  tEt 
square  in  which  these  stables  are  located,  complain  of  the  exeeedtiiglj 
disagreeable  odors  sometimes  coming  fiona  the  direction  of  these  stable*; 
and  a¥eQ  a  cm'sory  examination  of  the  premiacs  is  sufficdent  to  discloii 
the  reason  why,  especially  when  the  cellars  which  are  the  receptacles  of 
the  stable  filth  are  being  cleaned,  as  they  occasionally  are.  At  such  timei 
the  efiinvia  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  premises  are  especially  obain- 
iouB,  and  what  is  worse,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  they  are  usually 
in  the  direction  of  the  Belle vne  Hospital j  which  is  situated  just  aorosa 
avenue  and  immediately  in  front. 

The  Bellevuc  Hospital  ia  situated  between  First  A  venue  and  the  JiTwt^ 
Twenty<3Lslh  Street  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  and  contains  1,200  beds, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  usuaUy  occupied.  When  lirst  baiJt^  tbe 
hospital  was  well  located,  as  that  portion  of  the  city  was  then  uninhabiltdt 
but  now  the  snrronnding  district  ia  densely  populated,  and  etahliss, 
Blaughtcr-houses,  and  factories  abound  in  that  neighborhood.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  BUTToundicg  district  cannot  but  be  deleterious  to  fbe  hospital^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  proisinuty  of  a  large  ho^ital  injim^ 
ously  afifects  the  densely-populated  district  in  which  it  is  located*  Uotil 
quite  recently  tliis  hospital  has  been  the  most  prolific  fever-neat  in  i^^ 
district,  if  not  in  the  whole  city  ;  for  not  only  were  cases  of  typhus  fil^^H 
brought  here  for  treatment,  but  from  these  cases  the  fever  was  dlssefB^ 
inated  throughout  the  hospital,  proving  fatal  to  patients  that  olfaerwif^ 
might  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  to  the  resident  physleiani 
and  surgeons  of  the  hospital.  Now,  however,  thQ  hospital  has  been  n> 
lieved  of  these  cases  by  the  establishment  of  a  fever-hospital  on  Bliif!l- 
well*s  Island,  and  its  sanitary  condition  is  correspondingly  improved. 
In  general  supervision,  cleanliness  of  wards,  and  ordinary  hygleiie 
measures,  there  seems  now  to  be  no  especial  call  for  change  or  improve- 
ment. 

There  are  six  churches,  three  chapels,  one  ward  school,  and  one  My- 
luni  in  the  district,  all  of  which,  as  far  as  known,  are  in  good  sanitiuy  om' 
d it  ion. 

There  arc  two  houses  for  the  storage  of  hides  and  fat,  which  are  ap- 
parently kept  in  good  couditiOD.  As  nuisances  these  wotdd  seem  to  be 
arershadowed  by  the  slaugbter-houses  of  which  they  are  the  at^unettf* 

On  tlie  shore  above  Twenty-eighth  Street  the  Brpoee  is  principally 
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occupied  hy  lumber-yards  J  all  of  which  are  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
The  vacant  Iota  arc  aO  ia  good  samtary  coudition. 

The  sewerage  La  generally  good-  Where  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
better  portions  of  the  districtf  there  are  usually  private  sewers  connecting 
the  houses  with  sewers  in  adjacent  streetSp  Thirty-first  and  Thirty* 
second  Streets  east  of  Second  Avenue  ate  not  sewered ,  though  sewers 
are  here  badly  needed-  Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  showing  the 
sewerage  of  the  district.* 

PaiVAfLrNG  Diseases. — Daring  the  past  season  continued  fevers  hare 
been  especially  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district.  The  pre* 
disposing  causes  have  probahly  been  bad  air  horn  overcrowding,  imper- 
fect ventilultou,  the  iilthy  condition  of  the  houses  and  their  surroundings, 
imperfect  draiuagei  aud  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  soil  hlled  in.  The  effi^ 
cient  and  immediate  cause  has  been  contagion  from  persons  and  from 
fomitcs.  Of  this  fact  one  or  two  from  the  numerous  examples  that  offer 
are  here  subjoined.  Indeed,  in  the  examples  cited^  all  the  causes  men- 
tioned  exist, 

The  rear  huildiug  No,  —  East  Twenty-eighth  Street  is  of  brici^, 
poorly  built,  four  stories  in  height,  and  consists  of  two  portionet,  or  rather 
of  two  separate  buildings.  The  one  may  be  described  as  a  double  tenant- 
house,  with  four  suites  of  apartments  on  each  floor,  thus  accommodating 
sixteen  fatuihes ;  tlie  other  joins  at  right  angles,  and  is  similar  in  con- 
struction sa^  e  that  it  is  buf  half  m  deep,  thus  accoouuodating  only  eight 
families.  The  ceihngs  are  all  low,  especially  in  the  lower  storiesj  which 
are  particularly  damp  aud  unwholesome,  lu  fix>nt  of  the  building  is  a 
narrow  court  and  alley- way*  The  court  contains  the  privies  for  the 
t^^omnaodation  of  all  the  tenants,  more  than  100  iu  number  j  while  he- 
Iweeu  this  court  and  the  front  houses  there  are  other  privies  for  the 
accommodation  of  thtjee  inhabiting  the  front  houses.  The  external  ven- 
tiiatiou  at  the  front  and  one  side  is  much  ohstracled,  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  other  buildiug^ ;  at  the  oilier  side  and  in  the  rear 
the  obstruction  is  not  quite  as  great,  though  even  here  it  is  bad 
enough. 

Previous  to  the  riots  in  the  summer  of  18G3,  this  building  was  in- 
habited by  negroes ;  but  during  the  riots  they  were  expelled  by  the  mob, 
and  after  some  dight  repairs  the  building  was  reoccupied  by  the  lower 
class  of  whites*  There  is  generally  a  large  percentage  of  sickness  in  this 
bouse,  especially  on  the  lower  Boor,  where  the  iuhabitauts  are  if  possible 

*  As  the  Iiwpeetor^fl  map  bi^  not  been  ougraTcdp  the  te&dcsr  m  ref^srred  to  the  Urgt 
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more  squalid  and  cachectic  than  in  other  portions  of  the  building.    TUi 
diagram  presents  the  ground-plan  of  this  fever-nest : 
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Front  Tenant-Hoasea. 
Plan  of  the  rear  cul-de-sac  where  the  fever  occurred. 

The  first  case  of  typhus  fever  that  was  observed  here  during  the  past 
season  occurred  in  March.  From  this  patient,  a  girl  18  years  of  age,  the 
disease  was  contracted  by  two  younger  girls,  her  sisters,  and  also  by 
another  member  of  the  family.  From  these  a  woman  in  the  adjoining 
room  contracted  the  fever,  which  was  in  turn  communicated  to  her  hus- 
band and  four  children.  Still  other  cases  occurred  in  this  house,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  that  probably  had  their  origin  from  the  cases 
above  mentioned.  The  patient  first  referred  to  contracted  the  fever  by 
visiting  at  No.  —  East  Thirty-first  Street,  a  description  of  which  with  an 
account  of  the  cases  occurring  there  is  subjoined. 

No.  —  East  Thirty-first  Street  is  a  single  tenant-house  only  16  or 
17  feet  in  width,  and  4  stories  in  height,  accommodating  8  families. 
In  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments  this  house  is  like  many 
others  in  the  district.  The  external  ventilation  is  good  but  the  internal 
ventilation  is  deficient.     The  street  is  not  sewered,  and  the  surroundings 
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IaHj  imwliole&ome.  The  EAST  32"°  STREET 
m  of  typhus  fever  observed 
in  this  houBe  was  in  the  back  room 
of  the  upper  story,  and  occurred 
in  March  IesU  The  plan  of  the 
houfie  precludes  veDlUation  of 
bedrooms.  From  this  patient,  a 
young  man  18  years  of  age,  the 
disease  was  contracted  by  the 
father,  and  in  turn  by  two  broth- 
ers and  two  sisters.  The  first- 
mentioned  patient  and  his  father 
dled«  A  young  man  in  the  front  room,  and  also  two  women  in  the  room 
immedjately  beneath,  coatracted  the  fever  from  this  family.  The  young 
man  whom  I  first  mentioned  contracted  the  fever  at  No.  —  East  Thirty- 
fiecoad  Street,  from  a  tamily  five  members  of  which  had  already  had  the 
ferer.  The  mother  of  thia  last-mentioned  family  contracted  the  fever  by 
washing  tlie  clothing  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  the  fever* 

Further  back  than  this  the  contagion  was  not  traced,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  say  how  many  other  cases  had  their  origin  from  those  aboye  enumerated. 
However,  the  inference  would  not  seem  to  be  unfair  that  many  Other 
cases  did  thus  originate. 

At  Ko,  —  Ea^t  Twenty-eighth  Street  nine  or  ten  eases  of  typhus  fever 
occurred  during  the  past  season,  and  others  arc  known  to  have  originated 
from  these.  Several  of  these  patients  died.  The  house  Is  a  rear  tene- 
ment, one  suite  of  apartments  deep,  two  in  width,  and  four  stories  in 
height ;  is  poorly  built,  and  in  had  state  of  repair.  The  stench  arising 
from  these  depositaries  of  filth  is  bad  enough  at  all  times,  but  during  the 
warm  season  it  becomes  almost  iutolerahle.  The  tenants  occupying  the 
lower  floors  aft  often  obliged  to  keep  their  windows  closed  as  a  protection 
against  these  ofiensive  odors,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  even  the  lim- 
ited ventilation  they  might  otherwise  obtain. 

The  es:anthernatous  fevers  have  also  prevailed  during  the  past  season, 
though  not  to  an  unusual  extent.  The  same  may  be  siud  of  the  diseases 
of  children  and  of  the  whole  class  of  diseases  that  take  their  rise  from 
local  and  personal  uncle anliness,  bad  ventilation,  bad  personal  habits,  im- 
perfect ventilation,  ifcc. 

Several  cases  of  imported  typhus  have  been  under  observation,  but  they 
were  immediately  sent  to  hospital j  and  no  other  cases  have  been  traced 
from  these* 
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Boundaries. — North  hy  Fortieth  Street^  east  hy  the  East  Bivery  south 
by  Thirty-third  Street,  and  west  hy  the  Sixth  Avenue. 


Fortieth  Street 


Thirty-third  Street 

Topography,  with  some  matters  relating  thereto. — That  portion  of  the 
Twenty-first  Ward  situated  between  Thirty-third  and  Fortieth  Streets, 
Sixth  Avenue  and  East  River,  which  the  Council  of  Hygietie  and  PubUc 
Health  designate  as  the  Twenty-third  District,  is  generally  considered  the 
healthiest  locality  in  the  city.  Within  its  limits  are  the  principal  part 
of  Murray  Hill  in  the  western  and  middle  sections ;  Dutch  Hill  in  the 
northeastern  ;  and  Kipp's  Bay  in  the  southeastern  ;  the  first  two  named 
attaining  an  elevation  of  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  while  most  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  waters  of  the  bay 
is  sufficiently  elevated  and  sloping  to  admit  perfect  sewerage.  Traversed  by 
streets  which  extend  from  river  to  river  in  one  direction,  and  by  the  avenues 
at  right  angles  to  them  in  the  other,  the  fireest  circulation  of  air  is  permitted, 
and  the  southwestern,  southern,  and  southeastern  slope  of  much  of  its  sur- 
face givgs  the  fullest  exposure  to  the  sun.     Healthful  as  these  influences 
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are^  they  are  partiallj  coimleracted  bj  disagrieeablo  and  noxioue  atmos* 
pheric  contamiBationa  wafted  frgm  the  bonc-boiUng-  and  fal-iiiijltmg 
eatablishmDnts  at  Thirtj-Qiuth  Street  and  North  River  m  ooe  directian, 
and  at  Forty-fifth  Street  and  East  River  in  another  ;  by  the  emanations 
from  the  maaiire^beap  at  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  East  Riior  ;  from  the 
open  outlets  of  the  street  sewerB ;  from  filthy  streets  and  overflowing 
privies ;  from  large  and  numerous  droves  of  sv^ine  which,  while  paasing, 
completely  fiU  the  streets,  and  put  men  and  horses  to  inconveuience  and 
sometimes  in  jeopardy ;  and  from,  refuse  matter  of  infinite  Tarlety,  and 
m  every  stage  of  deeompoBition. 

Tho  southeastern  part  of  the  district,  on  tie  First  Avenne  and  the 
ground  adjoining,  has  been  recovered  from  tho  river,  the  water  of  which 
penetrates  to  the  cellars  when  the  tide  is  high. 

The  squaro  lying  east  of  First  Avenue  between  Thirty'^third  and 
Thirty-fourth  Streets  is  not  completed^  During  the  past  summer  it  was 
used  for  a  dumping  ground  for  refuse  matter  from  factories,  from  the 
streets,  and  from  every  other  source  where  a  load  could  be  obtained 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  disposed  of^  Decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  made  the  air  sickeDing,  aud  did  not  promise  well  for 
the  salubrity  of  tho  hahitaliona  which  may  be  there  erected,  Thiii  valua- 
ble ground  belongs  to  a  wealthy  corporation,  and  the  city  pays  six  cents 
for  every  load  dumped,  thereby  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  private 
property,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  the  owner  for  the  transaction.  The 
business  is  generally  done  through  a  third  party  in  this  manner:  A 
person  purchases  of  the  owner  the  privilege  of  dmuping  for  a  specified 
amount ;  be  then  contracts  with  the  city  authorities,  who  pay  him  a  stipu- 
lated sura  for  each  load*     My  informant  said  it  ^'  paid  handsomely*" 

As  load  after  load  is  dumped,  large  numbers  of  women  and  children 
contend  for  bits  of  coal  and  wood,  old  clothes,  rags,  paper,  and  other  ma- 
terial of  tise  to  them.  How  many  causes  of  disease  are  thus  exposed  and 
diffused  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  row  of  tenant-houses  on  the 
western  side  of  the  First  Avenue,  whicli  are  the  nearest  residences,  has 
an  ignoble  reputation  for  insalubrity* 

Formation  of  the  Ground^  Soil^  etc. — Different  varieties  of  gneiss  for* 
merly  appeared  in  many  spots  above  the  surface,  aud  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  buildings  rest  upon  this  foundation,  the  rock  being  generally  but 
slightly  covered*  Swamps  and  brooks  once  existed,  of  which  scarcely  a 
trace  remains.  Old  maps  and  pictures  show  irregularities  of  surface  dif- 
fering greatly  from  the  present  gi'ade,  The  high  places  have  been  levelled, 
and  the  low  places  filled  to  afford  facUilies  for  travellers  and  sewen^. 
One  fact  of  importance  in  this  connection  has  come  to  my  knowledge : 
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Withia  the  memory  of  many  people^  pliyBicianB  and  others,  Internutteot 
fever  was  a  very  prevalent  disease  among  the  residents  of  Murray  HHL 
This  ha9  ceased  to  exist  unleBS  imported ;  a  rcstdt  ascribed  to  ^e  coii- 
fitraction  of  the  sewers. 

The  soil  is  clayey,  tenacious,  compact j  and  sometimes  gravelly^  here 
and  there  exhibiting  the  formation  called  *'  hard-pan/'  of  mmsnal  thiekp  j 
ncsSj  and  very  difficult  to  dig.  In  its  structure  are  found  fragments  of  i 
the  roeks  of  the  Hudson  River  valley,  and  the  boulders  were  more  oa 
ous  and  larger  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  island,  the  Beighborboo^ 
of  Corlaer's  Hook  excepted* 

Street-deaning. — Sidewalhs  :  their  encumbrances^  and  other  maUers  fm 
taming  to  these  subjects^  etc^ — As  the  ^ade  in  almost  every  street  ascends  c 
descends  upon  almost  every  blocks  unusual  facilities  are  afibrded  for  cleaning. 
There  is  no  crowding  for  business  purposes,  such  aa  necessarily  exkta 
in  some  of  our  thoroughfares  and  ia  the  neighborhood  of  markets,  i^ 
quiring  the  constant  use  of  the  shovel  and  broom  to  remove  the  ^th. 
The  trap-block  pavement  has  been  laid  in  many  of  the  streets,  which  em 
be  kept  nearly  as  free  from  dirt  as  the  sidewalk.  8tiU  there  is  not  a  block 
In  the  district  which  the  city  properly  cleans.  It  frequently  happens  that 
A  gang  of  men  sweep  the  thickest  of  the  dirt  into  piles  ;  the  cart  does  not 
follow  to  remove  it  until  a  day  or  more  afterwards.  Meanwhile  il  U 
scattered  more  or  less  by  the  wind,  by  wheels,  and  animals*  At  length 
a  portion  is  taken  away,  and  the  street  is  soon  as  Blthy  as  ever*  In  diy 
and  windy  weather  the  dust,  composed  of  pulverized  animal  e^eremenl 
and  other  irritating  substances,  rises  in  suffocating  clouds,  caufiing  sot 
only  great  inconvenience  to  persons  in  the  street,  but  penetrating  the 
houses  and  soiling 'every  thing  therein^  In  wet  weather  the  pedestrlaas 
must  carefully  select  a  place  to  cross,  and  then  uae  the  utmost  precautioti 
to  prevent  slipping  and  falling.  In  winter  the  snow  and  ice  are  allowed 
to  lie  in  heaps,  fillirig  the  gutters,  so  as  to  turn  the  water  in  melting 
weather  upon  the  sidewalks  to  freeze  there. 

This  condition  of  the  streets  has  compelled  the  citizens  to  resort  to 
private  enterprise.  Portions  of  many  of  them  are  iwept  every  momtog, 
and  on  Saturday  aflemoons.  The  snow  is  levelled ;  the  gutters  are  kept 
opeued ;  the  sidewalks  are  cleaned ;  the  sprinkling  cart  is  mtknown^  for  i 
searching  wind  finds  no  dust.  The  es:pense  is  defrayed  by  the  voluntaiy 
payment  of  ono  dollar  a  month  for  each  bouse,  and  a  smaller  amount 
would  suffice  if  all  contributed,  and  there  were  no  vacaut  lots.  This 
plan  has  been  followed  for  nearly  three  years  in  West  Tldrty-sttth  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Si:5cth  Avenues,  under  the  almost  daily  observation  of 
the  undersigned,  and  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  e:xample  hai 
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been  BUCCCSsfuUy  imitated  in  other  localities.  The  cleamliness  excites  the 
admiration  of  a!l  non-resident  obsen'crs,  and  applications  are  constantly 
made  to  the  peTSOU  haying  the  matter  in  hand  to  extend  hia  ministrations 
to  the  sLreeta  where  they  retiitle.  One  great  source  of  filth  in  the  atreeta 
10  uotiaected  with  the  manure  heap,  This  feature  of  the  district,  before 
referred  to,  is  situated  between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets, 
First  ATenue  and  East  River*  Large  portions  of  the  squares  adjoining 
are  also  used  for  the  same  pm^ose.  Hundreds  of  loads  of  manure  are 
daily  brought  from  the  stables  ia  different  parts  of  the  city ;  putrefaction 
IB  excited  as  much  as  possible  in  the  constantly^ncreasing  heap,  and  at 
the  proper  season  the  compost  is  shipped  for  use  In  the  eotmtry.  The 
earts  which  gather  the  material  are  generaUy  small  and  loosely  con- 
structed. Upon  them,  the  mantire  is  piled  until  no  more  can  be  retained. 
As  the  driver  proceeds  to  headquarters,  the  joltii^  shakes  o^  no  small 
portion^  leaving  Ids  track  wherever  he  goes.  A  single  cart  load  fouls  a 
street  just  cleaned,  aod  a  constant  procession  of  them  makes  cleanliness 
impossible. 

The  grocers,  oystermen,  and  other  dealers j  throw  their  reftise  into  the 
streets  with  impunity*  Their  premises  are  frequently  marked  by  perished 
Teg^tableSi  rotten  fruit,  and  ojster  shells  before  their  doors.  As  early  as 
the  year  1656,  when  the  population  was  about  one  thousand,  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Wall  Street,  and  beyond  that  line  was  a  wil- 
derness, *'  the  burgomasters  enacted  orders  against  casting  filth  into  tbe 
gtreets,"  If  in  those  days  there  existed  a  necessity  for  such  orders,  in  onr 
time  the  population,  increased  nearly  a  thousand  fold  in  number,  and 
greatly  in  density,  should  make  such  orders  imperative. 

The  sidewalks  should  receive  more  attention  than  is  now  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  many  instances  they  correspond  to  the  palatial  residences 
before  which  they  are  placed.  One,  two,  or  three  large  flags  cover  the 
entire  surface  ;  and  for  blocks  there  is  no  unevenness  which  can  prevent  a 
euro  foothold,  but  there  are  many  places  where  irregularity  of  surface  ren- 
ders walking  a  guarded  process.  The  paver  will  relay  a  portion  and 
leave  an  edge  several  inches  above  the  adjoin iiig  flags,  against  which  the 
foot  strikes,  and  sprains  and  even  broken  bones  are  the  result.  Occi^ 
sionally  for  weeks  the  builder  takes  possession  of  the  sidewalk  and  the 
contiguous  side  of  the  street,  which  compels  the  pedestrian  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  carriage-way,  or  to  the  other  side,  if  this  be  not  in  the  same 
condition.  Eomonst ranee  is  useless.  The  complainant  is  told,  with  a 
smile  partially  suppressed,  "  to  take  his  time  and  go  round/* 

It  is  the  practice  to  place  garbagc-boies  and  ash-harrels  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  their  contents,  the  accumulation  of  days  and  perhaps  weeks , 
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are  often  of  a  character  to  infect  tlie  atmospbere  for  a  long  distaoee. 
These  boxes  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  placed  in  tlie  sitaation  intended, 
where  thcj  remam  until  worn  out,  knocked  to  pieces,  and  stolen  for  lira, 
A  peculioritj  in  the  construction  of  one  of  them  deserves  a  passing  uoltoe^ 
Tbe  lower  part  is  filled  with  heavy  stones,  above  which,  perhaps  fi0««a 
incbes  from  tbe  bottom,  is  the  floor.  Thus  made,  it  is  inmiovable  ;  hat 
the  floor  not  being  tight,  tbe  sfony  foundation  is  tbe  receptacle  for  nearlv 
all  the  liquid  filth.  As  a  rule,  garbage-boxes  are  for  from  being  tigbt,  at 
tbe  dirt  in  proximity  indicates.  They  are  frequently  filled  to  overflowings 
and  wben  tbe  contents  are  removed  it  is  done  incompletely. 

If  in  every  reiidenee  proper  metallic  receptacles  were  provided  for 
solid  and  liquid  refuse ;  if  it  were  made  contrary  to  law  to  place  them 
upon  the  sidewalks,  but  left  to  the  ash-meu  to  remove,  clean,  and  retora, 
the  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  city  would  be  incu'eased  to  a 
wonderful  extent. 

The  watering4roughs  constitute  another  encumbrance  to  tlie  side- 
walks,  and,  as  present  constructed,  they  are  the  eentrea  of  dampness, 
stagnant  water,  mud,  and  fllth* 

Inhabitants  akd  Occupations. — ^Tbe  lower  floors  of  the  hntldingi 
on  tbe  Sixth ,  Third,  Second,  and  First  Avenues,  are  used  aa  stores,  and 
families  uiually  of  foreign  extraction  occupy  the  floors  above.  West  from 
Third  Avenue  are  the  residenceB  of  the  wealthy,  nnsnrpassed  in  the  city, 
"Eixsi  from  this  avenue  tenant-houses  predominate,  inhabited  ebicfiy  by 
people  of  foreign  birth*  One  locality  in  the  northeastern  section  is  given 
up  to  shanties,  the  occupants  being  squatters,  also  born  abroad.  The  cast- 
cm  limit  of  Dutch  Hill  (for  so  this  place  is  called)  is  a  precipice  thirty 
feet  or  more  in  height,  without  any  protection  from  falling ;  it^s  almost 
perpendieular  side  correaponds  to  tbe  line  of  First  Avenue,  and  on  its 
brink  terminate  abruptly  East  Thirty-ninth  and  East  Fortieth  Streeta. 
These  peopls  ind  employment  in  the  quarry  and  manure  heap  near  their 
homes.  They  possess  cowa,  swine,  goats,  and  fowls,  in  large  numben. 
The  women,  boys,  and  some  of  tbe  men,  are  volunteer  a$&UtanU  to  (A«  i 
inspector*  They  may  be  daily  seen  with  their  carts  drawn  hy  themseh 
and  their  dogs  ;  or,  if  fortnne  has  more  signally  favored  them,  a  ricke 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  decrepit  horse  with  harness  of  somewhat  primitiv 
construction,  faeilltates  their  labors.  Going  from  house  to  house  ihey 
ransack  the  ash  barrels,  and  beg  the  swill  and  other  kitchen  refuse  to  mippty 
food  for  their  cows,  pigs,  and  goats.  It  is  said  that  ibey  sometimes  eteal* 
Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cow's  milk  from  this  source  comma Qiis 
a  high  price  because  furnished  from  a  single  cow  ;  the  purchaser  not  coa^ 
sidering  bow  the  animal  is  fed. 
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Sorm  Jaeti  in  regard  to  the  coimtrucUon  ofdwdUng§. — In  the  construe* 
tion  of  reBidencej,  whether  for  fliDglc  families  or  on  the  tenement  plan^ 
little  attention  k  paid  to  the  health  of  the  occupants.  Any  thing  which 
eoutrihtites  to  show  is  not  neglected,  while  parts  not  exposed  to  inspec- 
tion, parts  which  can  ho  covered  up,  are  slighted.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  statement,  the  plumbing  of  a  house  erected  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  $30,- 
000,  was  constructed  without  suitable  traps,  so  that  there  was  no  ob8tacl6 
to  the  emanations  from  the  sink  and  water-closet.  A  child  sickened  and 
died*  The  other  children  and  women  of  the  house  did  not  cscnpe  seriotis 
sickness  |  the  symptoms  in  each  case  being  those  which  cljaracteriKod  the 
National  Hotel  disease  at  Washington — vooutin^,  purging,  and  groat  pros- 
tration. At  no  inconsideral^Io  expense  and  trouble  the  proper  additions 
were  made  to  the  waste-pipes,  and  that  plague  was  stayed,. 

In  some  places  the  grade  of  the  street  h  bo  far  above  the  original  level 
thfit  no  excavation  is  needed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  fill  in,  Speculac 
tots  are  not  particiilar  about  the  materiola  tised*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Engliah  basement  houses  have  no  cellars.  The  foundations  are  laid,  and 
at  the  proper  depth,  the  lowest  floor  several  feet  from  the  ground*  Here 
Is  an  extensive  vacant  upace  for  air,  it  may  be  foul  and  damp,  the  solo 
escape  for  wliich  is  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  or  along  the  course 
of  the  water  or  waste-pipes  to  the  apartments  above,  la  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  inexplicable  types  of  fever  prevail,  or  that  some  houses  arc 
regarded  as  unhealthy  ? 

The  sewer  of  a  house  b  a  concealed  matter.  In  several  houses  con- 
structed as  above  described,  wet  earth  was  thrown  up  to  make  the  eleva^ 
tion  sufficient,  and  upon  it  in  frosty  weather  a  brick  sewer  was  built.  The 
warmtli  of  spring  produced  an  upheaval,  the  bricks  separated,  the  rats  in 
crowds  took  possession,  enlarging  the  openings,  and  the  house  was  flUed 
with  such  odors  as  might  be  expected.  The  floors  were  torn  up,  for  there 
was  no  other  way  of  reaching  the  sewor,  wiiieh  was  removed,  and  another 
substituted.  I  am  inclined  to  the  beUof  that  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in 
which  poisonous  air  does  not  escape  from  the  gas,  furnace,  or  soil  pipes ; 
and  as  these  are  generally  covered,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  leak ; 
and  when  discovered,  the  defect,  which  naight  easily  have  been  prevented, 
Is  remedied  at  much  inconvenience.  To  save  expense,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  make  a  single  connection  with  tlie  street  sewer  for  several 
buildings.  The  results  of  an  obstruction,  partial  or  complete,  near  the 
outlet,  are  experienced  in  all,  and  Ijeforo  it  u  removed  the  occupants  may 
be  subjected  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere  from  an  tmknawn  source  for  days 
and  even  weeks.  It  follows  that  every  building  should  have  its  drain- 
pipe separate ;  through  wldeh  should  flow  not  only  all  the  waste  water  and 
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flxcrement,  but  the  rain  falling  upon  the  roof  ahould  be  conducted  throij^ 
ike  leader  thereto^  and  not  aOowed  to  flow  ore?  the  Bidewmlk,  aa  k  6^ 
qnentlj  the  casei  making  it  wet  m  the  warm  seasoni,  icj  in  winter,  aod 
slippery  in  all  stormy  weather. 

The  tenant-hooBes  of  my  district  are  built  in  the  uanal  fkahioE,  wMdi 
ia  go  well  understood  that  a  particujar  description  is  needlesSi  JPeopfe 
cannot  live  in  them  without  impairing  their  heahh,  and^  perbaps,  aiidaagc^ 
ing  their  lives ;  and  what  is  of  equal  importauee,  all  their  muroundhip 
aontribule  to  tlie  development  of  depravity.  Good  air  and  cheerful  apAi^ 
ments  are  as  necessaty  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  character^  m  sua* 
shine  and  proper  soil  to  vegetation* 

An  example  of  crowded  tenant-houfles  in  a  bad  condition  ia  found  «t 
the  eastern  foot  of  Murray  Hillj  comer  of  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Third 
AvennCi  To  its  occupants  the  house  No.  115  East  Thirty-sevenlb  Street 
id  known  as  *•■  The  Great  Eaatem^"  *  In  front,  on  the  east  side  of  Third 
Avenue }  are  Nob.  i>23,  525,  527)  and  520,  the  lower  floors  of  which  in 
occopied  for  business  purposes,  and  above  are  from  two  to  four  families 
on  each  floor.  In  the  rear  of  527  aad  529,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of 
"  The  Great  Eastern,"  from  wliit-h  it  ia  Bcparated  by  an  area  20  feet  in 
width,  is  anolher  tenaat^house.  The  space  iuterveaing  between  the  firont 
and  the  rear  houses  is  crowded  with  offensive  and  neglected  privici. 

The  census  of  these  tenant-bousci,  and  of  that  of  the  house  on  Thirty* 
seventh  Street,  is  as  Ibllows  : 
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A  large  part  of  the  groaad  between  the  buildings  k  devoted  to  the 
privies,  a  cloacal  sea  of  indefinite  e:s:tentj  the  contenta  of  which  are  dis^ 
cemible  between  the  dilapidated  planks  which  cover  it^     During  the  hot 

*  Sea  the  grouDd-plsm  aad  a  bird^o-cje  viow  pf  tbete  houisee  ii{Mhi  a^ioritft  pi§i^ 
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Tv-eather  of  summer  the  stench  was  well-mgh  mtolerable.  There  u  fillhj 
water  in  the  basement  of  527  rear  building,  supposed  to  come  from  ^ 
privy  sink*  These  premises  become  worse  every  year,  Wlien  the  Ticant 
ipaees  near  these  houses  shall  have  been  hnilt  upon,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  then  it  will  become  a  favorite  haimt  of  pestilential  maladies.  It 
is  not  yet  a  very  sickly  quarter* 

During  the  past  season  I  have  made  timnerous  examinatjoos  of  thfst 
buildings,  and  at  every  visit  have  discovered  that  the  flat  roof  of  '*  The 
Great  Eastern''  was  used  as  a  privy,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  empty  vessels  containing  human  excrement  and  other  filth 
upon  it  During  the  warm  season  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  m/k* 
nesB  than  we  have  presented  in  the  foregoing  table.  It  will  be  obserftd 
that  as  given  in  the  tabic,  which  is  below  the  actual  average  for  the  yeKT* 
the  sickness-rate  is  five  per  cent.,  while  the  deaths  have  occnrrecl  ai  the 
rate  of  1  in  52  in  six  months,  or  1  in  26  yearly. 

One  of  tbe  principal  defects  in  the  management  of  these  tenements  is 
the  lack  of  proper  supervision.  The  owner  frequently  sub-lets,  or  employi 
an  agent.  Were  he  compelled  to  place  his  property  in  charge  of  mmt 
one  who  should  reside  on  the  premises  and  act  as  janitor,  and  should  he 
then  make  frequent  visits  to  look  aUcr  the  interest  of  those  whom  he 
should  consider  as  placed  under  his  protection,  an  improvement  wonld  re- 
suit.  In  going  from  one  of  these  habitations  to  another,  it  is  iboek* 
ing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  human  excrements  are  dis- 
posed of-  Some  throw  the  contents  of  chamber  vessels  from  the  wb- 
dows  J  others,  near  the  roof,  deposit  there.  Many  of  the  priviea  citn&ot 
be  approarhed.  Some  are  locked,  hut  one  is  commonly  open  for  emp* 
tying  vessels,  and  the  floor,  the  seat,  and  the  ground  near  the  entrance,  is 
covered  with  excrement* 

Special  provision  %  the  cihf  for  the  pteservation  of  the  healthy  andth 
prevention  of  disease, — The  immediate  care  of  the  health  of  the  Twentr- 
first  Ward,  in  which  is  included  the  Twenty-third  District,  is  placed  in  the 
charge  of  two  officials,  called  the  health  warden  and  assistant  health  ww^ 
den.  They  receive  a  handsome  remuneration  for  their  services — in  former 
years  three  dollars  a  day ;  now,  perhaps,  increased.  The  present  inconi' 
bents  are  mmsellers }  and  if  this  avocation,  pursued  for  a  lengthy  period, 
qualifies  them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  may  justly 
claim  competence,  for,  accoi^ding  to  the  directories,  they  have  kept  grog- 
genes  for  many  years.  Their  official  duties,  I  am  told,  do  not  prevent 
them  from  a  close  attention  to  business ;  nor  do  I  find  that  they  are  Se- 
quent visitors  in  any  portion  of  the  ward.  Few  people  have  ev^^  seen 
them,  and  to  many  their  existenoe  is  unknown. 


I 

m  Boundaries* — This  dUiriet  is  hounded  on  the  north  h^  the  south  nde 
of  Fi/li^h  Stredj  south  hy  the  nortli  aide  of  ForiittJi  Street^  east  hy  the 
we^  »ide  of  Sidh  Avenue^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  Rivet,  Th^ 
distriei  compriseM  a  souihem  section  of  the  Twent^'sec^nd  Wmrd, 
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There  are  1 1  streets  and  6  avenues  in  thia  district,  Tke  number  of 
squares  with  street  boundaries  is  68.  There  are  2,i2S  buildingt  m  the 
district  oceupied  as  dwellings.  In  order  to  describe  these  as  accurately 
as  possible,  I  will  divide  them  into  three  classes. 

First  Class, — Those  occupied  hy  one  family.  There  are  of  this  class 
1,129  ;  387  of  these  are  built  of  brick  with  brown-stone  fronts,  442  brick 
with  brick  fronts,  300  wood  w^itli  wooden  fronts.  The  brown-stone  and 
brick  fronts  are  all  first-class  residences^  but  the  wooden  building!  are 
varied,  raoging  from  the  beautiful  dwelling  neatly  painted  and  richly  or- 
namented, to  the  fir&t'class  shanty.  It  was  not  tny  privilege  to  inspect 
many  of  these  buildings,  nevertheless,  when  the  occupant  was  a  tenant, 
I  heard  many  complaints  of  defective  sewerage  and  plumbing,  overflow-' 
ing  privy  vaults,  etc.,  showing  very  clearly  that  what  we  call  first-class 
residences  would  be  none  the  less  comfortable  tor  a  little  attention  from 
an  houest  '^  health  warden*'  who  was  qualified  to  give  advice  on  sanitary 
matters. 

Second  Class, — Those  occupied  by  two  or  more  families,  commonly 
called  "Tenant-Houses."  Tiiere  are  of  this  class  1,120  buildings;  119 
of  these  are  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  two  builtlings  on  oue  lot,  42  of  these 
are  constructed  of  brick  with  brown-stone  iVonts,  620  of  brick  with  brick 
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fronts,  308  are  wooden  buildings ;  these  are  geeeraU^r  very  poor 
and  it  is  not  over  stating  the  case  to  saj,  that  thej  shouJd  aU  be 
ed  as  imisancea* 

The  tenant-houses  of  this  district  are  built  to  accommodate  twa 
ilies  on  a  iloor.  There  are  but  few  exeeptians  to  this  rule,  the  aven^ 
number  of  families  is  six  to  a  houses  Generallj^  these  houses  are  kept  b 
a  filthy  condition  by  the  occupants  ;  the  haUs  are  miniature  streets,  anil  the 
same  nuisances  are  found  existing  as  in  the  streets,  the  swill-pail  taking  the 
place  of  the  garbage-box,  wet  halls  and  stairs  in  Hen  of  mtiddy  gutt^t?, 

T!ie  contents  of  the  swill-pail  is  a  mixture  of  swill,  ashes,  and  tlie 
contents  of  the  chamber-pot.  The  odor  emitted  from  these  vessels  is  of 
the  most  offensive  and  poisonous  character*  If  the  occupants  sicken  with 
any  of  the  severe  forms  of  acute  diseases,  death  is  almost  the  neeeiiaij 
consequence*  It  must  he  admitted  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  tlie 
above  general  statement  i  and  I  am  happy  to  note  the  fact,  for  it  only 
to  prove  that  filth  and  stench  are  not  a  neeesiary  consequeuee  in  a 
bouse,  I  have  visited  housej*  where  every  thing  was  found  in  the  bdfit 
order,  and  this,  too,  iu  houses  of  the  same  coustruction,  division,  aod  num- 
ber of  square  feet  to  a  family,  as  those  that  are  most  miserably  kept..  I 
do  not  wish  the  inference  drawn  that  I  maintain  that  tenant-housefl  are  at 
a  class  well-constructed  and  ventikted ;  nevertheless  I  do  maintain,  that 
the  difierences  which  we  meet  with  as  regards  cleanliness,  are  due  ia  a 
great  measure  to  the  habits  of  the  occupants.  For  instance,  there  Is  in 
West  Forty-first  Street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  (a  miserabljr 
filthy  block),  a  house  built  on  100  feet  square  of  ground.  Thia  houfle  hif 
been  occupied  the  past  summer  by  64  families — 62  German  and  2  Iriib* 
I  visited  tliis  hoiL^e  during  the  mouth  of  September ;  the  people  opened 
their  apartments  to  me,  and  seemed  proud  to  have  them  examined.  1 
found  the  halls  clean,  no  obstructions,  no  unpleasant  odor,  the  rooms 
were  tidy,  and  I  found  it  pleasant  to  rest  in  them.  There  had  not  been  i 
death  during  the  summer,  and  but  one  or  two  eases  of  sickjiess,  and  thai 
of  a  mild  ebtiractcr. 

Third  Class, — All  that  class  of  dweOinga  scattered  irregularly  around, 
without  reference  to  lot  or  to  street  boundaries,  I  call  shanties.  They 
one  story  usually,  with  but  one  room,  neither  ceiled  nor  lined  \  some 
a  wooden  fioor,  others  none  j  in  short,  they  are  very  uncomfortable  looking 
affairs*  There  are  of  this  class  of  buildings  156  ;  Irish  and  German  rag- 
pickers and  cinder  gatherers  are  the  occopants.  These  people  itne  em- 
phatically "squatters/'  The  New  Yark  Tima  of  November  21st,  sap: 
"  It  is  estimated  by  those  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  judge,  thai  there 
is  a  population  of  20,000  on  this  islaud  that  pay  neither  rent  for  the  dweU^ 
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mgs  they  occupy  nor  manicipa!  taxes  as  holders  of  real  estate.  Thej 
compriisc  that  portion  of  the  popuhition  known  ai  squatters.  In  one  ward 
which  we  need  not  name,  they  combined  a  year  or  two  ago  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  control  the  election  for  alderman  and  councilmen*  We  are 
tt0t  altogethffT  anre  that  they  cannot  control  the  majority  of  votes  in  the 
i&me  ward  to-day." 

There  is  no  parallel  to  this  itate  of  things  in  the  history  of  a  civilized 
eomrounity  calling  itself  a  city.  Hiese  20,000  ei^empis,  as  we  saw  the 
other  day,  exercise  hy  favor  of  the  Common  Conncil  the  right  of  free  pas- 
tore  for  cows,  goata,  and  pigs-  The  public  pound  has  been  voted  a 
nuisance^  the  keepers  thereof  a  douhleHJistilled  nuigance.  Absolved  from 
the  duty  of  payiug  house-rent,  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  municipal 
taxation — so  trying  to  the  temper  of  freemen  in  all  conntries — this  cs- 
|>eciany  favored  class  of  householders  also  claim  the  right  of  carrying  on 
the  pork  and  dairy  business^  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  who  love  clean  lines  s,  quiet,  and  comfort.. 

Onr  exempted  population  moreover  demand  of  us  even  more  than  this 
in  the  way  of  accommodation.  The  "  freedom  of  the  city  "  they  hold  to 
embrace  not  merely  the  privilege  of  living  rent  free^  of  paying  no  city 
taxes^  and  of  feeding  their  pigs,  cows,  and  goats  in  their  neighbor's  back 
yards »  and  on  the  common  thoroughfare,  but  likewise  the  right  of  revis- 
ing the  general  municipal  surveys.  Let  any  one  sceptical  on  this  point 
take  a  cursory  glance  say  at  Fifth  Avenue,  oppo&ite  Central  Park,  on 
that  high  ground  which  promises  to  be  in  a  few  years  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent terrace  on  the  continent,  and  ho  will  find  that  the  dwellinga  of  the 
**  exempt "  population,  at  frequent  intervals,  hold  possession  of  the  public 
highway.  At  sundry  points  they  take  half  the  carriage  road,  the  owners 
no  doubt  hoUling  to  the  view  that  where  a  dung-cart  can  pass  along,  there 
IB  unple  accommodation  for  any  other  species  of  vehicle » 

We  need  hardly  tell  the  owners  of  real  property  on  this  island,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  this  class  being  above  the  weakness  of  paying  either 
rent  or  taxes,  is  by  far  the  Bmalleat  part  of  the  burden  they  impose  upon 
the  responsible  citizens.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  property 
in  the  neighborhoods  we  speak  of  is  beyond  calculation,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  that  the  grading,  draining,  causewaying,  and  paving  in  np-town 
districts  is  delayed  by  the  free-tenement  system,  but  from  the  still  graver 
fact  that  in  point  of  social  order,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  peacable  cit- 
izenship generally,  the  exempt  districts  bear  an  atrocioasly  bad  character^ 

Out  of  every  seven  aqnatter-teaementa  it  can  be  shown  that  five  are 
nnlieensed  groggeries,  that  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  they  are  the  re- 
sort of  the  vilest  and  lowest  characters  of  both  sexes,  and  that  they  serve 
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the  purpose  of  repositories  for  pettj  thievingg  from  one  end  of  tlie  laimd 
to  the  other,  besides  beiEg  nurseries  for  juvenile  criminal  of  a  more 
dangerous  class  than  those  bred  in  the  crowded  haxiuta  down  town. 

Such,  in  efifect,  is  the  testimonj  of  an  officer  of  long  ei^nenoe ;  sud 
apart  from  the  character  of  the  witness,  we  are  prepared  ^m  persooal 
obsen-ation  to  give  it  full  credit*  ^ 

Stores, — ^There  are  803  stores  in  this  district ;  141  of  these  are  for 
tlie  sale  of  liquor,  most  of  the  "  gin-mill  order," 

JVLu^tTFACTORiES, — There  are  90  manufacturing  estabUflbmeDts  in  this 
district  p 

Stables. — ^There  are  132  stables  in  thi^  district — 117  private,  and  15 
liverj  stables.  I  found  no  cases  of  slckiiesa  that  would  he  directlj  altrib* 
nted  to  the  stables.     TLey  were  generallj  in  good  order.. 

Slaughteb-Hotjses* — There  are  17  slaughter*bouse5,  Two-thudi 
of  these  buildings  are  but  poorly  constructed  for  the  purpose  fof  wUdi 
they  are  used,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  Th$ 
draius  in  most  instances  lead  into  the  street  gutters  instead  of  the  sewi 
this  is  Uie  principal  difficulty.  In  Forty-sixth  Street,  between  Tenth  i 
Eleventh  Avenues,  I  found  the  most  filthy  one  :  it  is  built  on  tlie  i 
the  lot,  the  drainage  is  over  the  surface  of  the  yard  over  the  sidewalk  i 
the  street  gutter,  where  the  blood  is  mixed  with  water ;  it  then  runs  1 
thirds  of  the  entire  block  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the  inlet  of  the  s«wer. 
The  children  of  the  neighborhood  play  in  this  mLxture.  Cholera  inBm- 
tum  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  this  neighborhood  during  the 
summer.  There  were  11  deaths  during  the  hot  months.  There  are  6 
tripe,  3  sausage,  and  2  bone-boiling  establishments,  I  did  not  find 
sickness  that  could  be  directly  attributed  to  these  establishments  ;  bat  i 
people  living  in  the  iramediato  vicinity  complained  bitterly  of  the  odor 
emitted  from  them^  being  compelled  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  dose  their 
windows,  heat  being  preferable  to  cool  air  ladened  with  fetid  odor.  Htm 
much  of  the  sickness  is  to  be  indirectly  attributed  to  these  diflgiuitmf 
nuisances,  is  a  subject  that  requires  careful  study. 

The  bttle  children  of  the  neighborhood  gather  around  the  doors  of  die 
slaughter-houses  to  witness  the  death  of  the  animals  j  in  this  way  they  I 
early  in  life  educated  to  habits  of  cruelty*  They  are  rude  and  boh 
showing  very  clearly  that  the  cruel  manner  in  which  slaughtering  of  am- 
mals  is  efiectcd  in  this  city^  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

NmsAKCES.^ — I  found  47  places  where  veiy  evident  nuisances  existed* 
They  had  all  been  the  subject  of  complaints,  but  in  every  instance  the 
complaints  proved  unavailing,     I  will  note  a  few  of  them* 
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The  block  m  Fortj^-soventh  Street  ruuniDg  from  the  Seventh  Avenue 
to  the  Eighth  Av^cnue^  is  in  a  very  l)ad  conditionHp 

There  13  no  sewer  in  the  above*  The  houses  arc  built  of  wood  and 
are  poorly  constructed^  being  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  shanty  variety. 
They  are  built  on  the  natural  surface  without  ceDars,  the  yards  being  in 
almost  every  instance  above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  hydranta  are  m 
the  yards,  the  waste  water  is  draiued  over  the  surface,  keeping  the  yardu 
and  street  constantly  wet.  The  street  is  the  receptacle  of  the  ashes,  swiU, 
and  gigrbage  of  the  houses,  and  is  filtliyand  noisome,  I  found  fever  cases 
in  fitivefn  houses  in  this  block. 

Broadway,  from  Forty-seventh  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  is  not  sewered  ; 
coasequentlj  the  houses  are,  ■with  but  few  exceptions,  deprived  of  drainage. 
Some  of  them  are  from  this  reason  in  a  sad  condition . 

Tiie  block  of  six  houses  on  the  west  aide  of  Broadway  suffer  the  most. 
The  natural  slope  of  the  land  is  toward  the  street,  the  descent  is  quits 
rapid.  At  the  time  of  every  rain  tJie  water  fills  the  cellars  and  vaults  of 
the  privieg,  washing  iho  contents  of  these  into  the  yards.  1  found  fever 
in  two  of  these  houses.  The  cellars  along  the  entire  length  of  both  blocks 
have  to  be  emptied  by  pumping  after  every  rain, 

I  found  fever  cases  in  everj  locality  where  the  sur^e  Is  kept  con* 
stantly  wet. 

Spreading  of  manure  during  the  summer  months  iS|  in  my  opinion,  a 
cause  of  fever.  The  blocks  bounded  OG  the  north  by  Forty-sixth  Street, 
south  by  Forty-fourth  Street,  east  by  Seventh  Avenue,  west  by  Ninth 
Avenue,  are  cultivated  as  vegetable  gardeus.  The  gardeners  cultivating 
this  ground  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty  men.  They  gather  four  crops 
m  year.  In  order  to  do  this,  large  quantities  of  fertHi^iDg  material  must 
be  used.  This  is  collected  from  cow-stables »  pig-pens,  and  I  believe  from 
the  privy-vaults  of  the  city.  The  odor  emitted  from  tliis  mixture  as  it 
lies  decomposing  is  any  thing  but  pleasant;  but  when  the  time  comes  to 
unpack  this  mass  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  it  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground,  the  stench  is  intolerable.  Those  who  are  forced  to  inhale  this 
are  necessarily  made  sick.  Kine  of  the  families  residing  on  the  boondarj 
of  these  gardens  have  suffered  during  the  past  summer  with  a  severe  type 
of  fever  J  and  this  number  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  multiplied  if  the 
families  living  in  this  neighborhood  were  at  home  during  the  hot  months. 

The  street  gutters  of  the  tenant-houses  and  stables  were  invariably  found 
in  a  lilthy  condition.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
and  to  their  indifference  to  cleanliness,  and  partly  to  the  bad  construction 
of  the  gutters.  The  stones  composing  the  floor  of  the  gutters  are  irregu- 
lar, one  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  other — forming  **  traps  for  the  solid 
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maWers/'  This  may  work  well  in  the  sewer  ten  or  BflceD  feet  below  the 
open  BurfaCQ,  but  in  the  gutters  it  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  diseftae*  Ai 
long  as  these  gutters  remain  in  their  present  eonditiou  uo  nmouBt  of  sweep* 
mg  or  washings  will  avail  to  thoroughly  cleanse  tUem. 

The  receivmg-pens  for  the  s\d[ie  brought  into  the  city  are  located  &t 
the  foot  of  Forty-second  Street  and  the  Nortli  Rlrer,  The  pens  were  in 
the  condition  m  which  pig-etys  are  genorally  found.  Tlie  maoure  col- 
lected from  them  constitutes  the  nuisance,  and  it  is  a  serious  one*  It  is 
thrown  into  an  excavation  near  the  street,  at  ibe  end  of  the  block ;  tint 
pit  is  always  full,  a  large  quantity  Is  allowed  to  accumulate  before  it  is 
removed i  Tlie  air  is  constantly  filled  with  the  noisome  odor  emitted  &om 
this  decomposing  mass ;  many  and  earnest  were  the  complaints  of  chii 
neighbors,  Ttiia  locality  ha«  been  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  fever  of 
a  severe  type  within  the  past  two  years,  and  in  my  opiaicm  the  mamire- 
heap  was  the  cause. 

Adjoining  this  establishment  toward  the  river  is  the  slaughter-hou» 

of  Mr. .     This  btiilding   is  new  and  well-arranged  for  the  bmi- 

ness.  During  tlie  killiDg  season  about  one  tliousand  hogs  are  a]ati^l«er«d 
daily «  I  disco vered  nothiag  of  an  unpleasant  nature  about  ibe  worfciag 
of  this  establishment  until  I  visited  the  foot  of  West  Forty-second  Street 
(two  blocks  above).  At  this  point  there  is  a  pier  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
i»g  coal  which  extends  out  some  two  hyndred  feet  into  the  river,  and  is 
elevated  high  above  the  water,     I  found  the  logs  and  cross  beaois  of  this 

fine  structure  much  marred  by  being  full  of  the  oflal  from  Mr. 'f 

establishment.  Instead  of  casting  the  refuse  matter  of  the  jlaughter* 
house  iato  the  proper  dock  to  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  law^  he  saTCi 
the  city  this  expense j  and  dumps  it  Into  the  river  direct.  This  would  not 
matter  much  (for  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  city  authoriticH  iak« 
about  the  same  trouble)  if  the  tide  did  not  take  the  viscera  and  small  pigs  up 
instead  of  down  stream.  Here  we  have  another  *'  trap  for  solid  matters," 
This  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Weehawkcn  Ferry  Landiag, 
eouBequcntly  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  daily  exposed  to  tbe  sickemD| 
odor  emitted  from  decaying  animal  matter. 

SwUUfnilk, — ^I  will  note  but  one  stable  ;  it  is  located  in  We^t  Forty^ 
flUh  Street  between  the  Niuth  and  Tenth  Avenues >  This  milk-factory  if 
built  of  wood  in  the  shanty  style ;  it  measures  twenty  by  eighty  fect^ 
Eighteen  cows  are  stabled  and  milked  ia  this  establishment.  The  pr&* 
prietor  was  so  jealous  of  his  rights  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  examiae 
the  interna!  arrangement  of  the  building  or  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
This  building  stands  alone  high  above  the  level  of  the  street,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  high  rocks,  on  the  east  by  an  empty  lot,  high  in  front  aad  low 
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in  llie  reftr.  The  street  in  part  ia  sewered  but  is  not  pa>red,  and  the  surface 
of  it  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  heaps  of  ashes*  The  stable  has  no  con- 
nectian  with  the  street  sewer,  but  is  drained  into  tbe  adjacent  lot,  on  the 
eftfit  mde,  where  the  urine  forms  a  large  pool.  The  citizens  protect  them- 
ielves  from  the  overflow  of  this  by  banking ;  a  crevasse  sometimes  oc- 
curs, when  the  adjacent  yards  are  overflowed  and  the  privy  vaults  filled. 
The  privy  vaults  of  the  houses  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  located  in  the  rear 
of  this  etablc,  are  filled  with  urine  once  irt  fonr  weeks.  At  the  time  of  your 
infispectorV  visit  the  vaults  were  ftiU  and  the  yards  overflowed.  The 
manure  is  all  thrown  out  on  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  stable. 
Tlie  fluid  portion  runs  off  the  surface  of  the  rocks  for  the  distance  of 
fifty  feet  down  into  the  street.  Some  of  the  urine  finds  an  outlet  in  this 
direction.     In  this  way  the  street  is  kept  wet^  and  is  in  a  filthy  condition. 

Complaints  have  been  regularly  made  against  this  establishment,  but 
it  continues  to  exist. 

Remedial  Measitres* — Voluntary  eiforts  may  do  something — should 
do  much — toward  the  discovery  and  the  application  of  the  remedies  for  the 
causes  of  insalubrity  that  prevail  in  this  inspection  district.  But  the  reme- 
dial power  that  is  most  needed  is  the  power  and  presence  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  sanitary  police.  The  evils  that  I  have  described  iu  previous 
pages  of  this  report  will  not  yield  to  the  moral  suasion  of  volunteered  in 
quiry,  inspection,  or  addce.  In  vain  will  be  the  sanitary  inspeetor*s  re 
ports  upon  the  causes  of  the  fever,  the  dysentery,  and  the  high  eickness- 
ratio  in  his  district,  unless  by  such  reporting  the  public  conscience  and  pop 
ular  tatelligence  are  aroused  to  apply  the  strong  arms  of  their  power  in 
the  form  of  definite  sanitxry  regulations,  administered  by  competent  mliids, 
Probahly  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the  city  that  presents  greater  incen- 
tives  to  popular  effort  to  eliminate  every  cause  and  agency  of  insalubrity, 
but  I  fear  that  no  amount  of  voluntary  effort  can  save  the  district  from 
evils  both  impending  and  now  being  suffered  in  this  iavored  section  of  the 
city. 
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B>Mrsi>ABZZ9. — The  Tmatt^f^ftk  Diatridt  eompnta  dimi  pmHtm  o/ike 
Tte'mty-^.ccnd  W<srd  hcunded  martk  hy  tie  Cemtrml  Flmri  mmd  Eighiy^nith 
Street^  toM  hy  the  Siitk  AEenne  and  tke  CemtrmL  F^rky  mmik  hy  lytidh 
Street,  and  wast  ly  the  &daon  £ur«r. 

ToPOGKiJ'HT. — The  saAee  of  Ais  &trict,  in  its  nmtiind  state,  is 
Ttrj  nneTen.  consisting  ot  ]ow«  nurshj  grmmd,  uhanaihkg  with  l^nu, 
nsnaDj  of  smaR  size,  and  produced  bj  tlie  ^Tiiiati  or  outcropping  of 
rode  from  the  bed  of  gneiss  which  underlies  the  whole  ishuid.  Some  oi 
these  hills  consist  of  b^re  ro^ ;  in  other  places,  soil  and  T^etation  coyer 
the  rock.  There  is  a  general  indination  toward  the  Hudson  of  th^t  po- 
tion of  the  district  whidi  lies  west  of  Ninth  ATenne,  while  that  part  east 
of  Ninth  Avenoe  indines  toward  the  East  Birer.  In  the  primitiye  state 
of  the  district  the  marsh j  ground  gaye  rise  to  seyen  distinct  streams, 
fiye  of  which  (A,  D,  E^  F,  and  G)  emptied  into  the  Hudson,  and  the 
remaining  two  (B,  B,  and  C,  C)  crossing  what  is  now  the  Central  Park, 
and  along  the  bed  of  the  skating  ponds,  finally  emptied  into  the  East 
River.  These  streams,  as  far  as  thej  lay  within  this  district,  were  all 
small,  and  some  of  them  nearly  or  quite  disappeared  in  protracted  diy 
weather. 

Streets. — ^Their  CoN~DinoN. — ^There  are  in  the  district  5  ayenues 
parallel  with  and  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  when  graded  there  will 
lie  35  parallel  and  equidistant  streets,  crossing  the  ayenues  at  right  angles. 
The  district  is  also  crossed  diagonally  by  Broadway,  or,  as  its  suburban 
portion  is  termed,  the  Bloomingdale  Road ;  the  old  highway  of  the  island. 
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ThiB  enters  the   diBtrict  on  tLo 
south  I  near  Sevcntli  Avenue,  and 
emerges  at  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
weat  of  Tenth  Avenue,     Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Avenues  are 
graded  and  paved  bo  far  ad  they 
lie   within    Ihe    district.      Kinth 
Avenue  is  graded  as  far  as  Sixty- 
third  Street,  and  partiaUy  above 
this  street-     It  is  paved  to  Fifty- 
fourth  Street,    Tenth  Avenue  is 
graded   as   far  as    Sevety-fourth 
Street,  and  is  open  hut  not  graded 
to  Eighty-third  Street.     Eleventh 
Avenue  ia  graded  to  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  above  that  is  not  open« 
These  avenues  all  conlain  railroad 
tracks  below  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
and  Eighth  Avenue  a  track  in  its 
eutire  extent  through  the  distnet* 
The  pavement  used  is,  in  port, 
cobble  Btonc,  and  in  part  the  trap- 
block.     Broadway  Is   graded  to 
Seventieth    Street,    paved    wilh 
block    pavement    to    Fifly-ninth 
Street,  and    maeadami^ed   Irom 
Fifty-ninth  to  Seventieth  Streetp 
The  crois  streets,  from  Fiftieth  to 
Fifty-ninth,    are     all 
open,  and  graded  with 
the  exception  of  Fif- 
ty-first     Street     be- 
tween Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth   Avenues,    and 
portions     of     Fifty- 
third,     Fifty  -  fourth, 
and         Fifty  -  eighth 
Streets,      near      the 
Hudson       River, 
Above  Fifty-ninth  EO   Btreet  has  been  entirely  opened  except  Eighty 
sixth. 
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Skwsbaosw— This  is  endrelj  waatiiig  in  the  nordMrn  or  iq^wr  two> 
thirds  of  the  Tweiitj4lfUi  District  aiid  in  the  loww 
low  Sixtieth  Street,  it  is  incomplete.  TIm  streets  entirety  eeifeied  heknr 
Sixtieth  Street,  are  Seventh  end  £ig^  ATennes,  and  Flftf-nintfa  StrwL 
The  other  streets  either  contain  no  sewer,  like  Broadwaj,  or  axe  sewered 
onty  finr  limited  distances, 

DoiaciLES. — The  domiciles  of  the  Twent^-Afih  District  may  he  di- 
Tided  into  four  classes:  1st.  Shanties.  2d.  Wooden  tenements.  8d. 
Brick  or  stone  tenant-honses.  4th.  (xood  dweOing^honses,  whatever  the 
material. 

-  Shanties, — The  shanty  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  domicile  constnidi- 
ed  in  civilized  communities.  The  typical  shanty  is  hnih  of  rong^  hoards, 
which  form  the  floor,  the  sides,  and  the  roof.  It  is  hnih  either  on  the 
ground,  or  but  little  raised  above  it.  It  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
its  groond  area  varies  much  in  different  cases ;  hnt  is  always  of  modenUe 
extent.  It  contains  no  fireplace  or  chimney,  hnt  a  stove,  the  pipe  from 
which  passes  through  *a  hole  in  the  roof.  It  has  from  one  to  throe  or 
four  windows,  with  single  sash,  each  containing  from  four  to  six  panes  of 
small  sise.  Some  shanties  have  but  one  room;  others  an  additknud 
small  apartment,  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  better  shanties  are  lathed  sod 
plastered.  It  is  evident  that,  to  the  occupants  of  the  shanty,  domieiliarj 
and  personal  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  In  one  small  room  are 
found  the  family,  chairs,  usually  dirty  and  broken,  cooking  utensils,  stove, 
often  a  bed,  a  dog  or  cat,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  poultry.  On  the 
outside,  by  the  door,  in  many  cases  are  pigs  and  goats,  and  additional 
poultry.  There  is  no  sink  or  drainage,  and  the  slops  are  thrown  upon 
the  ground.  The  water  used  is  sometimes  the  Croton,  which  is  brought 
to  the  shanties  in  pails,  usually  from  one  of  the  avenues.  In  other  places, 
where  the  Croton  hydrants  are  too  far  away,  and  the  ground  is  marshy, 
the  water  is  obtained  from  holes  dug  a  little  below  the  surface.  This 
water  often  has  a  roiled  appearance,  and  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Shanties 
are  usually  built  promiscuously  over  the  ground,  without  the  least  regard 
to  order.  Families  living  in  them  are  largely  squatters,  and  such  people 
of  course  select  for  residences  localities  of  which  no  profitable  use  can  be 
made  by  the  proprietors.  Therefore,  shanties  in  this  district  are  built 
mainly  on  rocky,  elevated  ground,  or  on  lots  sunken  and  too  wet  for  til- 
lage. There  are  in  the  district  552  shanties ;  and  as  a  shanty  accommo- 
dates but  one  family,  this  is  the  number  of  families  living  in  this  kiud  of 
domicile. 

Wooden  Tenements. — ^Next  to  shanties,  in  the  classification  of  domi- 
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cile^f  eome  wooden  tenementB*  Id  determining  what  build  in  gs  slioald 
be  placed  in  this  class,  we  Lave  regarded  more  the  appearance  and  gcn^^ 
eral  character  of  the  houses,  than  the  number  of  families  which  tbey  ac- 
commodate* The  separation  of  wooden  tenements  from  shanties  on  the  one 
Btde,  and  the  hetter  class  of  dwellings  on  the  others  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary. 
Some  wooden  tenements  are  but  little  remoTed  froni  Bhanties,  as  regards 
both  sbe  and  mode  of  construction ;  while  others  roighi,  without  much 
inipropriety,  be  placed  in  the  group  of  good  private  residences.  Ordina- 
rilj^  however,  there  is  little  danger  of  error  in  their  classification.  The 
wooden  tenement  in  the  Twenty-fifth  District  has  usually  two  stories, 
but  some  have  only  one,  some  tliree,  and  a  few  four.  It  is  built  without 
adliri  afid  but  little  raised  above  the  ground.  It  has  a  mortised  frame, 
clap-hoarded  sides,  a  chimney,  and  shingled  roof.  It  has  no  sewer  con- 
nection or  other  drainage,  and  no  gas  or  Croton  pipes.  The  privies  are 
in  the  rear,  or  in  front,  and  also  without  drainage^  The  water  naed  hj 
the  occupants  la,  in  some  localities^  the  Croton  ;  in  others,  spring  or  well 
water.  The  house  is  heated  by  a  stove,  and  the  fiuel  used  is  coal,  fre^ 
quently  partially  burnt,  and  sifted  from  ashes  obtained  from  hotela  and 
private  residences  in  the  city.  This  is  also  the  fiuel  used  in  shanties,  and 
the  shanties  and  wooden  tenements  are  lighted  by  kerosene  oil. 

The  ground  area  of  the  wooden  tenement,  like  that  of  the  shanty,  is 
nearly  square  ;  sometiraes  the  width,  sometimes  the  depth  excelling.  The 
width  and  depth  vary  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  fect^ 

The  number  of  iamilies  in  the  wooden  tenement  varies  from  one  to  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight,  according  to  the  si^e  of  the  house.  In  132  of 
these  domiciles  taken  without  selection,  I  find  812  families,  whieh  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  the  average  number*  There  arc  in  the  entire  district 
861  wooden  tenements,  containing,  therefore,  according  to  the  above  cal- 
culation, 2,035  families, 

Brich  Tenant-houses, — There  are  in  the  Twenty-fifth  District  147  domi- 
ciles, built,  with  one  exceptioUj  of  brick,  which,  from  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion, may  be  properly  considered  tenant-houses.  In  the  exceptional  case, 
the  material  is  stone.  Tliere  are  some  dwclling*houses  which  are  buiJt  in 
part  of  brick  and  in  part  of  wood.  Whether  these  are  classed  with  the 
brick  or  wooden  tenements,  depends  upon  which  material  is  in  excess,  or 
whether  the  building  resembles  most  in  its  appearance  the  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  domicile. 

Of  these  147  tenant-houses  94  have  four  stories,  32  three  stones, 
19  two  stories,  and  2  one  story. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  water  supply  of  these  houses : 
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Tlie  number  of  families  occupying  brick  tenant-houses  I  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  034,  as  follows : 

Houses  four  stories  high,  94,  containing  460  families,  average  about  5 
"      three  "  32,         "  132  "  "  4 

"      two  "  20,         "  40  "  "  2 

"      one  ''  2,         "  2  "  "1 

Wiiilo  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  shanties,  and  most  of  the  wooden 
teneriicnts,  as  regards  their  sanitary  condition,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in 
the  difFercnt  brick  tenant-houses.     Some  of  these  latter,  on  account  of  the 
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lack  of  house  and  privy  drainage,  and  of  cellars,  or  the  presenee  of  wet 
cellars^  possess  aU  the  causes  of  insalubrity  which  are  found  in  the  wooden 
tenemenCa  ;  while  otberi,  thoagh  a  BmaU  minoritj,  are  nearly  as  well  con- 
structed to  insure  comfort  and  health  aa  the  better  class  of  dwelliDgs.  In 
general,  the  oldest  brick  tenant-house  a,  and  those  buUt  on  unfrequented  or 
nniniproved  streets,  are  the  most  objectioo able- 
There  are,  then,  living  in  shanties,  in  tenements,  and  id  brick  tenant^ 
lionses,  in  the  Twenty-Mh  District,  3,221  families.  It  may  be  gafely  as* 
stimed  that  3,000  families  occupy  domiciles  which,  from  fault  in  their  con- 
Btruction,  or  in  their  surroundings,  are  decidedly  insalubrious.  The  exact 
character  of  the  inajilubrity  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter*  These  famiJiea 
are  mostly  small,  in  consequeuee  of  the  great  mortality  among  infanta  and 
children,  probably  not  exceeding,  in  the  aTerage,  five.  This  gives  a  total 
of  16,105  individuals  in  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  who  reside  in  shanties^ 
wooden  tenements,  and  tenant-houses^ 

Good  Dwellings. — The  number  of  good  dwellings  in  tho  Twenty-fifth 
District  is  287,  containing  probably  about  400  families.  Below  Fifty-ninth 
Street  these  dwellings  are  mostly  of  brick;  above  Fifty-ninth  Street 
chiefly  wooden  ;  and  above  Seventieth  Street,  with  three  exceptions,  en- 
tirely such* 

PopTJLATiOK  AXD  OcctJPATTOKS, — Tliose  who  reside  in  shanties  ate, 
with  few  exceptions,  Irish  and  Germans ;  the  Germans  predominating* 
They  are  engaged  in  humble  occupations.  Many  are  day  laborers,  em- 
ployed by  contractors  in  various  kinds  of  work,  as  in  grading,  paving* 
and  sewering  streets,  and  in  the  removal  of  rock,  or  in  excavating  for 
building  purposes.  Some  are  employed  in  the  stables  of  the  city  rail- 
roads and  stage  companies,  or  in  the  Central  Park,  and  not  a  few  are  in 
the  army*  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  and  occasionally  as  a  sole 
means  of  support,  many  families  keep  cows  or  pigs,  with  poultry.  In  the 
brick  and  wooden  tenements  reside  tho  large  class  of  mechanjc**  as 
tailors  and  shoemakers,  the  drivers  and  conductors  on  ttie  various  city 
railroads,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  retail  busiDcss  on  the  avenues. 
In  the  wooden  tenements  the  German  families  preponderate ;  in  the 
brick  ^  the  American,  Those  residing  in  the  better  class  of  houses  are 
moetly  engaged  in  business  down  town^  as  merchants,  derks,  real  estate 
agents,  brokers,  bankers,  etc, 

Freybnt&ble  Causes  of  Disease  a^j  Death, — (a.)  Stagnant  Wai^. 
^Much  of  the  insalubrity  in  tho  Twenty-fifth  District  js,  no  doubt,  trace- 
able to  the  stagnant  water.  The  surface  of  this  district  has  been  stated 
to  consist  of  an  alternation  of  hills  and  valleys,  tho  latter  having  been  once 
the  sonrc©  of  several  streams.    These  streams,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
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have  been  obstructed  by  the  grading  of  the  streets.  Sewerage  has  in  some 
places  partially  obviated  the  bad  effects  of  this  obstruction,  but  at  preaesi 
there  is  stagnant  water  along  the  bed  of  four  of  these  water-courses. 
There  are  five  ponds  of  considerable  magnitude  produced  in  this  way,  be- 
sides  smaller  collections  of  water.  Much  of  the  ground  above  Sixtietli 
Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  is  permanently  so  wet,  in 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  natural  drainage,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
tillage ;  and  the  sunken  and  undrained  lots  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
receptacle  of  decaying  substances,  especiaUy  dead  animals,  and  the  gar- 
bage from  adjacent  houses.  From  the  amount  of  wet  ground  which  the 
Twenty-fiflh  District  contains,  it  has  always  been  the  habitat  of  malarioiis 
affections.  These  affections  are  less  prevalent  in  the  southern  part  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  sewerage ;  while  in  the  upper  or 
northern  part,  where  there  is  no  sewerage,  and  the  course  of  streams  is 
interrupted,  they  are  believed  to  be  more  frequent.  This  was  the  opinicm 
of  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer,  who,  for 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  was  almost  the  only  physician  living  in 
Bloomingdale.  Moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stagnant  water,  and 
probably,  in  part,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  continued  fevers,  diphtheria, 
and  cholera  infantum  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  ponds  or 
pools  of  stagnant  water  generally  have  a  roiled  or  dirty  appearance ;  but 
in  the  warmest  weather  the  hue  is  green,  from  the  presence  of  minute 
organisms,  chiefly  animal,  as  I  have  several  times  observed  by  the  micro- 
scope. During  the  warmest  weather  many  of  the  smaller  collections  dry 
away,  and  they  all  become  reduced  in  size. 

There  is  also  in  the  district  considerable  standing  water  in  excava- 
tions, made  in  grading  the  streets  or  for  building  purposes.  Even  on 
elevated  ground  these  excavations  are  occasionally  met  with,  containing 
water  collected  either  from  rains,  or  from  adjoining  springs ;  but  they  are 
oftenest  observed  in  the  valleys,  along  and  near  the  site  of  the  old  watex^ 
courses,  even  where  there  is  no  stagnant  water  on  the  surface. 

(5.)  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage. — Insufficient  sewerage  and  house 
drainage  constitute,  also,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  insalubrity.  The 
shanties,  the  tenements,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brick  tenants 
houses,  have  no  connection  with  the  sewers,  and  no  drainage,  unless  into 
the  gutters.  Generally  a  connection  with  the  sewer  is  impossible,  as  there 
is  so  little  sewerage  in  the  district ;  but  even  in  sewered  streets,  shanties 
and  wooden  tenements  have  no  sewer  connection  on  account  of  the  small 
value  of  these  domiciles,  and  the  cost  of  constructing  drains.  This  is  less 
objectionable  as  regards  shanties,  on  account  of  their  being  built  over  the 
squares,  without  order  and  with  interspaces ;  but  the  wooden,  and  in  pact 
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abo,  the  brick  teiifint-liouBcsH,  being  built  in  rows  along  the  streets,  the 
alope  froai  them  arc  thrown  into  the  gutter s,  where  they  form  loog  Uuea 
of  stagnant,  or  if  the  ground  inclines,  alowly-ruuaiug  water,  of  the  most 
isjialubrious  character «  and  iq  many  places  coutiniiing  the  year  rotmd* 
Wherever  there  are  rows  of  wooden  tenements  this  condition  of  the  gut- 
ters generally  obtainB ;  and  as  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  families 
living  in  these  houses,  the  nosious  exhalations  &om  the  gutters  mugt  be  a 
prolific  source  of  disease.  Id  one  locality  the  water  of  the  gutters  forms 
a  network  with  occasional  breaks^  extending  the  distance  of  sereral 
gquAFes.  Thb  nuisance  might  be  partially  obviated  in  sewered  streets  by 
tite  construction  of  more  culverts,  which  are  entirely  too  few  for  localities 
where  the  domiciles  have  no  drainage,  or  else  drainage  to  the  surface  of 
the  street.  That  this  description  of  the  gutters  is  not  exaggerated,  will 
be  apparent  from  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  Ninth  Avenue  and 
tlie  cross  streets,  from  Fiftieth  to  Fifty-fif^hf  along  which  streets  tliere  is 
a  dense  German  populatiou,  living  In  wooden  tenant-houses.  All  the  gut* 
ters  in  this  locality  contain  more  or  leas  watvr ;  and  in  the  more  crowded 
streets  the  quantity  ia  ordinarily  m  great  that  there  is  a  flow  or  current 
toward  the  river,  as  the  ground  inclines  in  that  direction.  Thus  in  Fifty- 
second  Street  there  is  a  current  in  each  gutter  from  Ninth  Avenue  to 
Eteventh,  wliere  it  readies  the  first  culvert,  which  it  enters,  although  this 
Btreet  is  sewered  from  near  Tenth  Avenue  to  tlie  river.  In  Filly-third 
Street,  the  stream  on  either  side,  from  Kinth  Avenue,  enters  the  vacant 
lota  west  of  Tenth  Avenue,  where  there  is  a  pond  of  stagnant  water.  In 
Fifty-fourth  Street  the  two  streams  from  Ninth  meet  at  Tentli  Avenue, 
and  thence  flow  to  Eleventh  ;  thence  along  Eleventh  Avenue  to  Fifty-fiflh 
Btreet ;  and  finally  down  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  the  Hudson,  a  distance  from 
tlie  commencement  of  probably  half  a  inilo<  All  gutter  streams  pro» 
duced  by  slops  and  house  drainage  are  of  course  small,  so  that  in  hot 
weather  they  frequently  dry  away,  leaving  stagnant  water  in  crevices  and 
sunken  places. 

(e.)  27*e  Condition  of  DonncUes. — It  has  been  stated  above  that 
elevated  rocky  localities  on  the  one  hand,  and  marshy  and  sunken  ground 
on  the  other,  are  to  a  great  extent  peopled  by  poor  families,  who  select 
these  places  for  the  erection  of  their  cheap  dwellings,  either  beeausft 
they  pay  no  rent,  or  but  little.  Elevations  of  rock  are  probably  not 
ohjectionable  to  the  sanitarian  as  a  plaee  of  residence,  but  swampy 
ground  obviously  b.  There  are  many  shanties  and  wooden  tencmentB 
constructed  near  the  bed  of  streams,  upon  ground  wliidi  is  permanently 
wet,  BO  as  to  render  the  apartments  liable  to  dampness,  CeUars  in 
these  localities  are  apt  to  contain  water,  in  some  instances  through  all  # 
20 
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the  pcasons,  as  for  example  a  cellar  in  Fifty-ttitnJ  Street,  where ^  id* 
thotigU  remote  from  the  riTer,  fiali  have  ll^ed  many  months*  In  ai* 
dition  to  the  objeet  ion  able  nalure  of  the  grounfl  on  which  fihaoties  sod 
woo<Ien  tenements  oOen  stan*!^  the  ialuhrity  of  these  domiciles  ia  grcatlj 
impaired  by  their  inot!e  of  constnielion*  They  are  generally  bailt  with 
very  little  elevation  of  I  he  floors  above  the  ground,  and  somotinie«  oiUr 
a  period  there  ib  none  in  coQBcquence  of  the  accumulation  of  dirt  imi 
ashes  outeide,  A  large  proportion  of  the  wooden  teaements^  and  maay 
of  the  Ehanties,  are  warm  and  comfortable  in  cold  weather ;  btit  othen 
not  being  properly  lathed  and  plastered,  contain  apertures  through  irhich 
the  cold  penetrates.  The  inmates  of  such  domiciles  suffer  ospeciaUy  from 
those  diseases  wbieh  occur  in  eon  sequence  of  sudden  ehang^  in  the 
weather,  as  croup,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  dysentery*  The  inade- 
quate water-supply  of  both  shanties  and  wooden  tenements,  by  prev^ent^ 
mg  proper  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness,  is  doubtlefls  a  ^onree  of 
disease- 

Some  of  the  brick  tenant-housea  are  constructed  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  the  occupants*  With  others  the  case 
is  different.  In  a  large  number  of  them  the  bedrooms  hare  a  oeatral 
position  on  each  floor,  so  that  proper  ventilation  is  impossible,  the  supply 
of  air  being  through  the  door  only,  or  a  door  and  a  small  half  windoi 
Another  fault  of  construction  in  some  houses  of  this  class,  ia  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  so  as  to  cause  crowding  or  packmg  of  faixiili««, 
thereby  promoting  contagious  and  pestilential  diseases*  As  an  e; 
may  be  mentioned  four  houses,  built  however  as  one,  at  the  oomer 
Broadway  and  Fifty-third  Street,  These  houses  are  four  Btoriea  high,  bei 
are  not  deep,  and  are  built  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space,  dantaiiung 
forty-five  families. 

Into  one  of  these  families,  a  few  months  since ^  typhus  fever  was  in- 
troduced by  an  emigrant  from  Ireland*  There  were  in  the  family  no 
ehLldrenj  but  six  adults,  ineludiiig  the  emigrant,  and  only  one  eaeapc^l  ihu 
disease.  This  family  occupied  a  main  apartment,  measuring  10  x  1- 
feet,  and  two  bedrooms  each  7x  6J  feet.  It  will  be  obvious  to  those  fami- 
liar with  typhus,  that  the  spread  of  this  disease  was  due,  mainly,  to  Iho 
small  ske  of  these  rooms,  and  the  consequent  crowding.  In  this  class  of 
buildings  the  pestilential  and  contagious  diseases,  when  epidenaie,  piievail 
extensively  and  fatally.  It  has  been  seen  that  some  of  the  brick  tenaat> 
bouses  have  no  drainage,  and  therefore,  as  regards  salubrity,  difl«r  but 
little  from  those  constructed  of  wood^ 

The  better  class  of  dwellings  in  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  constructed  with  reference  to  health  as  well  aft  comfort 
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The  older  houses  of  this  class  are,  ordinarilj,  built  of 
M*d  ;  tlioee  more  recently  constructed,  of  brick,  and  in  rows. 
M I  cf  interest  to  the  sanitarian  in  reference  to  these  dwellings 
I  r  driiiuuge.  Some  of  the  streets,  where  rows  of  brick 
LiL  iin  erects: d,  are  not  sewered,  and  proper  drainage  under 
asti^ncesi  la  hardly  to  be  expected.  It  is  necessary,  in  suc^h 
^0  coancct  tbc  building^  with  soilie  distant  sewer ;  and  as  the  con- 
of  houBPs  in  this  district  is,  usually,  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
\  and  contractors,  the  drain  to  the  sewer  is  apt  to  be  built  in  a  care- 
manner,  and  of  poor  materials,  so  that  obstructions  and  leakages 
a  while  occur.  The  longest  row  of  houses  in  the  district  affords  a 
Btrikiug  example  in  corrol>oration  of  Uie  truth  of  this  remark.  FiAieth 
Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  is  not  sewered,  except  a  short 
distance  near  Ninth  Avenue.  A  row  of  thirty  first-dass  houses  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago  in  this  street,  and  they  all  connect  with  the  sewer 
in  Ninth  Avenue,  by  a  single  drain,  which  runs  under  the  houses  from 
No.  1  to  30.  The  occupants  of  several  of  these  houses  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  complained  of  an  offensive  odor  arising  from  the  cellars,  due 
doubtless  to  cracks  in  the  drain  or  a  separation  of  the  joints.  In  one  of 
these  buildings,  where  a  child  was  sick  last  sununer  with  cholera  infau- 
tam,  the  parents  stated  to  me  that  the  odor  was  sometimes  noticed  on  the 
second  floor,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Two 
or  three  years  since  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city,  well  known  to  the 
pablic  as  a  sanitarian,  stated  in  my  hearing  that  he  had  visited  two 
children  in  a  house  in  this  row,  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  blood- 
poisoning,  and  one  died.  They  were  both  much  prostrated,  and  their 
tongues  presented  a  singular  dark  appearance.  In  investigating  the  cause, 
he  and  the  attending  physician  were  shown  to  the  cellar,  the  ground  of 
which  was  wet,  and  exlialing  an  offensive  odor.  These  physicians  appear 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  drainage  of  these  houses, 
though  satisfied  that  they  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  connection  of  a  house  with  the  sewer  necessitates  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  constructing  the  drain, 
which,  if  the  ground  is  rocky,  is  considerable.  On  this  account  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  building  rows  of  houses  to  connect  several  houses,  perhaps  five 
or  six,  with  the  sewer  by  a  single  drain  ;  and  if  this  is  done  with  as  little 
labor  as  possible,  and  as  cheap  materials  as  the  terms  of  the  contract  will 
allow,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  drainage  of  the  so-called  first-class  houses, 
even  in  sewered  streets,  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  defective.  In  conse- 
quence, in  many  of  these  houses  there  is  complaint  of  an  offensive  odor 
from  the  sewer,  especially  in  certain  states  of  the  weather 
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(d,)  Th^  Disposition  of  Oarhagt, — Oae  of  the  priBcipal  soorces  of  bo- 
pore  air  in  the  Twenty^fiWi  District  is  the  garbagi^.  It  is  removed  pmtr 
regolsrly  from  the  better  class  of  dweUings  in  a  few  of  the  street*,  ta  tht 
lower  part  of  the  dutrict,  either  bj  boys  sent  out  from  shantled  to  eolkKt 
it  for  domeatic  animals,  or  by  the  City  IiiBpector'a  asU  aod  garbag«<aiti> 
From  this  cla&a  of  houses,  located  in  the  central  and  iipp^r  or  nofttoa 
part  of  the  district,  and  from  the  tenant^houses  and  shanties  ^msnJlj. 
there  is  no  regular  removal  of  garbage.  There  are  onlj  twentT-dghi 
garbage-hoxes  in  the  entire  district,  and  some  of  these  ar©  so  dOapid&ted 
as  10  be  almost  useless.  These  boxes  are  used  by  tbe  oceupanl«  of  die 
tenant-houses  not  only  as  receptacles  for  garha;^  but  also  for  ashes ;  and 
being  so  few  and  so  irregularly  emptied,  they  are  proeticully  of  Ktik 
consequence.  As  there  are  &bout  3,221  families  in  the  district  iibo 
occupy  tenant-houses  and  shanties,  it  may  be  saft-ly  said  that  there  ar? 
3,000  families  who  throw  their  entire  garbage  on  the  grotiud,  where 
it  decays*  Tins  disposition  of  the  garbage  adds  most  to  ihA  insalii- 
bnty  of  thoae  squares  which  contain  wooden  tenements,  for  these 
bouses  are  generally  built  compactly  in  rows,  and  the  garbage  from 
them^  is  tlirown  into  the  gutters,  where  there  is  usually  more  or  leas 
stagnant  water.  This  water  tJien  becomes  impregnated  with  ov^gunc 
matter  undergoing  decay,  and  to  add  to  the  insalubrity  tiiese  ttreete 
are  seldom  cleaned.  For  example,  Fifty-fleeond  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Avenues,  contains  a  dense  population  on  either  side,  lin- 
ing in  wooden  tenements.  In  the  gutters  of  this  street  tiicre  is  aI- 
wajB  garbage  and  stagnant  water.  The  street  was  opened  about  eigfit 
years  ago,  and  one  fiimily  informed  me  that  it  had  never  been  cleaned ; 
another  that  it  was  cleaned  once  about  four  years  since-  Garbtp 
from  the  shanties  probably  does  not  add  much  to  the  insalubrity  of  tbt 
district,  as  tlie  quantity  of  it  is  not  great,  and  it  is  consumed  to  m  tonk- 
siderable  extent  by  the  domestic  animals. 

(e.)  Tht  CondUion  of  PtiiAes, — Owing  to  the  unsewered  state  of  I 
streets t  and  the  character  of  the  domicile,  there  are  numerous  badly 
structed  and  undrained  privies  in  tlie  Twenty-fifth  District.  Moet 
the  brick  hetter-dass  dwellings,  and  five  of  the  brick  tenaiit-bouses,  are  con* 
structed  with  water-closets  inside,  and  therefore  without  privies.  All  the 
other  brick  tenant-houses  (142)  and  all  the  wooden  domicUe%  whetto 
tenement  or  belonging  to  the  better  class,  have  privies. 

Fr ivies  attached  to  wooden  tenements  and  to  sbantiea  have 
drainage,  and  It  has  been  seen  that  of  those  conmeoted  with  the  bri<^ 
tenant-houses  there  is  no  drainage  to  sixty-one.  Privies  belongiij^  to  hnik 
housesj  whether  drained  or  not,  are  ordinarily  well  constructed.    They 
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are  of  large  sizei  with  suitablo  doors  and  coTcrs,  and  deep  vaults.  Those 
not  drained  are  cleaned  at  intervals,  so  that  the  privies  of  iuch  domidlea 
cannot  be  considered  a  cauie  of  insaUibrity.  The  case  is  different  with 
Ujoae  belonging  to  wooden  tenements  and  to  shanties.  These  are  gener- 
al! j  very  small,  built  mainlj  of  rough  lioards.  Many  of  them  are  located  on 
rocky  ground,  and  without  vaults  j  otht»rs,  and  the  majority,  have  sliallow 
vaults,  whleh  iire  soon  filled.  It  is  evident  that  privies  constructed  in  this  way 
arc  a  ctource  of  insalubrity,  unless  frequently  cleaned ;  but  to  a  lArge  pro- 
portion of  them  proper  attention  in  this  respect  is  seldom  given.  Thoy 
are  most  oflenstve,  and  add  moat  to  the  insalubrity  in  those  squares  which 
contain  rows  of  wooden  tenements,  for  in  such  localities  they  are  most 
numerous.  It  is  here  that  families  eomptain  most  of  the  odor  from  this 
source,  which  is  so  ofFensive  that  I  have  noticed  it  not  infrequently  in  such 
domiciles  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  sick. 

The  diseases  which  prevail  most  on  those  squares  w^here  the  privies  are 
most  numerous  and  in  the  most  offensive  state,  and  which  appear  to  bo 
referable  in  part  at  least  to  them,  are  dinrrhccal  affections,  cspcciaUy  of 
infants  in  warm  weather.  From  observations  made  in  this  district,  and 
niora  thorough  and  conclusive  examinations  in  otlier  districts,  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  continned  fever,  especially  the  typhoid  form,  is  also 
produced  by  privy  exhaktions. 

Families  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the  district,  near  Eighth  Avenue, 
complain  much  of  the  odor  of  night-aofl,  which  is  dumped  in  the  Central 
Park  for  manure  ;  bu  t fortunately  this  portion  of  the  district  is  sparsely 
inlmbited.  The  cleaning  of  the  undrained  privies  at  night  by  scavengers 
is  also  a  nuisance  of  which  there  is  much  com  plaint  ^  aa  it  produces  an 
intolerable  stench  in  the  vicinity. 

(/.)  Occupations^ — The  occupatioii  which  has  been  most  productive 
of  insalubrity  in  this  district  has  been  the  raising  of  hogs<  At  the 
time  of  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera,  in  1854,  this  nuisance  was  in  a 
measure  abated  tli rough  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  but  from  the  im- 
munity granted  to  it  of  late,  the  number  of  pig-pens  has  again  inoraadedf 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  former  years.  The  presenod  of  pi^^»eii9  b 
objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the  animal  and 
the  offensive  character  of  the  excremcntitious  matter,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  usually  given  to  it.  Thia  eousiBts 
largely  of  swill,  and  garbage  obtained  from  private  houses  and  from  hotels 
in  the  city.  It  is  collected  in  dog  or  horse  carts  early  in  tJie  morning,  and 
what  is  not  consumed  is  thrown  upon  the  ground,  where  it  decays.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  di^ 
trict  is  considerably  increased. 
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Those  engaged  in  raisiug  bogs  reside,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  KhAiidc9,fl) 
that  tlie  pens  are  chiefljr  on  thoee  squares  where  the  shflotie^  are  loeHfel 
Tb€  largest  numher  on  one  square,  that  between  Sixth  and  S6fm4 
Arenues,  Fifty-firat  and  Fi%-second  StreetSj  is  18,  ftBd  here  the  liDp 
feed  in  part  upon  the  viacera  of  aninoals  obtained  from  a  aUugl 
near  by. 

There  are  in  the  entire  district  only  about  6  slanghter-liciusei,  acd  all 
but  two  of  the  Be  are  so  small  that  they  are  searcelj  known  in  tbeir  ia* 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  two  excepted  are  connected  with  sewfm 
about  100  feet  distant,  and,  unless  in  the  warmest  weather,  no  olfensm 
animal  odora  are  noticed  in  or  around  them.  In  one  sheep,  in  the  other 
cattle,  are  mainly  slaughtered. 

There  are  7  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  tripe.  The  odor 
from  these,  especiaUy  duriBg  the  boiling  process,  and  from  the  rrjtrted 
portions  cut  or  scraped  from  the  tripe,  and  which  are  often  not  prop«rlj 
disposed  of,  are  offensive,  and  without  doubt  insalubrious.  The  sumitier 
complaint  of  infants,  occurred  last  summer  in  the  immediate  Tieiuify  of  at 
least  4  of  these  establishments  (which  are  usually  little  more  tijan  *1imJ^), 
and  in  apartments  where  the  odor  was  at  times  distinctly  notirvd.  But 
the  occupations  which  ore  the  most  objectionable  to  the  Siiuiitariaa  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  In  the  interior  of  a  aquare  on  which  189  famtlieQ 
reside,  is  a  sausage  and  fal-boiling  establishment.  The  heads  and  viscera 
of  animals  are  received  here,  and  the  parts  which  can  be  profitably  aeed 
are  selected,  while  the  rest  is  thrown  upon  the  ji^'C^und  or  buried.  The 
adjoining  streets  have  no  seweraga,  and  this  building  no  draisiage.  In 
another  part  of  the  district,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  eadi 
other,  are  two  establishments  where  the  intestines  of  cattle  arts  cleanedj 
boiled,  and  packed  for  transportation  to  Germany,  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufaeture  of  sausages.  People  living  near  these  buildings  complain  mitt^ 
of  the  stench  arising  from  them.  The  part  which  they  bear  in  the  caasa* 
tion  of  disease,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  insalubrioiia. 
calities^  ^ 

(^.)  Dram- Shops. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tnspeetons  a 
member  of  the  hygienic  council  stated  that  accidents  on  the  city  railroads 
constituted  a  proper  subject  for  sanitary  inquiry.  Surgeons  who  art 
called  to  treat  such  cases  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  ebW 
cause  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  A  very  large  proportion  of  thast 
who  receive  injuries  either  on  the  railroads  or  elsewhere,  are  intoxicated 
at  the  time.  It  is  the  experience  too  of  all  physicians,  that  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  alcoholic  driaki,  are  not  only  more  liable  to  certain 
kinds  of  disease  than  the  temperate  ^  but  that  with  them  all  diseasei  art 
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more  aeveje,  and  more  apt  to  terminate  unfayorably.  The  dnmkard,  from 
expoiure  to  the  weather,  from  irre^laritj  in  fileeping  and  eatuig,  from 
fireqticnticg  dens  of  vice,  which  he  vrodd  shun  if  soher,  from  perversion 
generally  of  his  facuhtes^  invites  digQaso,  so  ihat  community  would  he 
Btarttod  did  they  know  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  casica  of  sickness  in* 
temperance  is  either  a  dii'ect  or  predieposiiig  cause ,  But  the  effects  of 
this  vice  in  the  production  and  ag^avation  of  disease,  are  liot  confined  to 
tho  vietim  of  the  hahit :  the  intemperate  parent  slights  hie  family,  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  neglects  in  many  instances  to  send  for  a 
physician  till  the  disease  of  his  wife  or  child  is  too  far  advanced  for  euc- 
cessftil  treatment.  Moreover,  the  destitution  of  the  drunkard's  family 
often  necessitates  the  use  of  improper  food  and  insufheient  clothing,  and 
an  exertion  in  procuring  the  means  of  support  beyond  their  strength  or 
years,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  their  hcahh.  The  child,  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  infancy,  who,  trembling  with  cold,  begs  a  piece  of  bread 
at  your  basement  window^  or  wliose  hands  are  already  hardened  by  work 
in  tlio  stifling  air  of  the  factory,  is  compelled  thus  to  endanger  its  health 
in  the  formative  period  of  life,  in  a  large  proportion  of  caaes,  through  the 
intemperance  of  one,  or  both  of  its  natural  protectors*  Hence  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  an  important  subject  for  san- 
itary inquiry,  Thougli  the  use  of  brewed  liquors  ia  not  so  injurious  to 
the  health  of  individuals  as  is  that  of  distilled  liquors,  still  some  of  the 
evE  effects  mentioned  above  proceed  from  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter, 
but  in  less  degree.  In  the  Twenty-fifth  District  are  53  liquor  stores ;  44 
groceries,  containing  bars  j  48  lager  bier  saloons.  There  is,  then,  one 
store  where  distilled  liquors  are  sold  to  every  37>5  families,  and  one  lager 
bier  saloon  to  every  75.1  families.  The  distiUed  liquors  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  prepared  in  the  cily,  and,  being  of  inferior  f|uallty,  are 
sold  at  low  priceSi  There  are  in  the  district  only  about  12  grocoriea 
which  do  not  contain  bars,  so  that  the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  is  a  more 
extensive,  and,  probably,  more  profitable  business  than  that  of  groceries. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  several  liquor  stores,  and  some  lager 
bier  saloons,  hare  been  closed. 

There  are  occupations  pursued  in  the  Twenty-lillh  District  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  but  not  to 
community  at  lar^e ;  and  as  tliey  affect  injuriously  only  a  small  relative 
number,  they  will  not  be  consiUcrcd  in  this  paper. 

{h*)  UnwJhoIesome  Arlichs  of  Dkt, — This  is  a  subject  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves ;  but  enough  is  known  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  improper  or  inaufl&cient  food  is  a  cause  of  impaired  health 
and  of  disease  among  the  poor  of  this  district.    The  milk  used  by  fauuHea 
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occupyiEg  shaEties  and  wooden  tcEemeiite  is,  in  great  measurt,  ob- 
tained from  cows  stabled  in  the  city,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  ^  vvilK 
milk/'  That  tliis  milk  is  unsuitable  food,  especially  to  infants  in  warn 
weather^  is  well  known.  The  use  of  it  increases  the  number  and  fteTetitr 
of  caaes  of  cholera  iufantum.  The  childreia  of  the  poor  often  eat  rye  bread 
and  cheap  molasses,  with  almost  no  animal  food,  the  jcar  round,  exoe|it 
on  certain  days  and  special  occasions.  Even  tlia  swill-milk  ts  too  e^fien- 
Bive  for  general  consumption  in  the  family,  and  h  reserved  for  the  i&fxnL 
Such  diet,  doubtless,  tends  to  produce  that  cachetic  or  scrofulotis  state  to 
often  visihle  in  the  features  of  these  childjcn,  and  which  renden  tham  m 
easy  a  prey  to  disease. 

The  practice  of  rigid  economy  among  the  poor  induces  them  to  por^ 
chase  cheap  and  tainted  meats  and  uuripe  or  stale  Tegctables,  and,  in  the 
summer  season,  the  effect  of  this  diet  is  apparent  in  the  production  of 
such  diseases  as  chohira  morbus* 

Mnch  of  the  pork  raised  in  the  city  and  its  env^irons  is  consanMd 
the  shanties  and  teuant-housea*     The  drab  and  mottled  appearatiee  ai 
peculiar  oUy  and  disagreeable  flavor  of  this  meat,  renders  it  prohahle 
that  it  is  not  a  wholesome  article  of  diet. 

Below  Sixtieth  Street  the  water  used  for  cookings  purposes,  ai  weU 
as  for  drink,  is  chiefly  the  Crotou,  Above  Si^ieth  Street  it  is  ordiaa^ 
rily  obtained  from  weUs  or  springs.  Many  of  the  shanties  in  tbLi  pwt  of 
the  district  are  so  remote  from  croton  hydrants,  and  from  wells,  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  water  from  either.  Families  living  m  these 
localities  usually  obtain  their  water  from  holes  dug  in  the  ground  yfbsn 
It  is  marshy.  These  excavations  contain  water  nearly  level  with  th«  mt^ 
face  of  the  ground,  and,  witli  occasional  exceptions,  covered  by  boards  or 
surrounded  by  a  curb.  In  these  holes,  wbieh  cannot  properly  be  called 
wells,  collect  not  only  the  drainage  of  the  valley,  but  also  the  wadUDp 
from  the  adjacent  slopes  on  which  shanties,  with  their  pens  and  shedS| 
are  located.  Professor  Draper  lately  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  wafer 
from  one  of  these  valley  excavation??,  and  found  that  it  contained  "  licfnid 
poison  ;  "  contained  a  larger  proportionate  qnantity  of  organic  matter  tiuia 
tbe  Seine  or  Thames,  Yet  there  is  water  in  this  district,  used  both  for 
cooking  and  drinking,  which  receives  the  washing  of  shanties  and  of  pea? 
in  greater  degree  than  that  which  he  examined.^    In  Sixty-eighth  Sti^set. 

*  The  foUowiag  nc»tc,  a^ompamtKl  bj  the  report  of  the  uuljsiSf  sete  forth  ihe  &«t£  QpoQ 
tblfl  subject  I 

"  Hear  Sitt.^1  eadose  the  aaaljiis  of  the  sample  of  water  aeai  Ijj  Bf.  J.  L 
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midway  on  the  slope  of  a  liiU,  is  one  of  these  holes,  without  any  co^er  or 
curb  J  or  ioelosuro  whatever,  and  full  of  water,  so  that  any  si  ray  pig  or 
goat  can  drink  irom  it.  The  slope  is  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  grass, 
and  between  the  excavation  and  the  summit  are  5  shanties,  wttL  their 
yards,  containing  pigs,  geese,  and  dogs*.  During  rainy  weather,  the  water 
from  above  flows  so  near  this  excavation  that  there  is  doubtiess  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  *^  liquid  poison  "  deposited  in  it  than  was  found  m 
the  specimen  analyzed  by  Prof.  Draper*  There  are,  probably,  about 
150  families  who  obtain  water  from  excavations  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed, 

(t)  SiiU'hirtha,  Death  of  Parturient  Women. — In  the  enumeration 
of  preventable  causes  of  death,  we  approach  an  unpleasant  subject, 
about  which  little  is  known  out^side  the  medical  profession.  We  allude  to 
the  subject  of  stilUbirthB,  and  deaths  of  mothers  in  confinement  *  The 
poor  in  New  York  caniiot,  in  many  instances,  afford  sufficient  remunera- 
tion to  secure  suitable  uttendanee  in  child-birth.  The  institution  for  Ijing- 
m  women  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  so  large  a  class j  and 
in  most  cases  is  not  applied  to,  probably  in  part  through  a  feeling  of 
pride.  Consequently,  in  some  of  these  famiHes,  neither  midwife  nor  phy si- 
South.  You  see  at  once  whdt  ia  Ita  poculmrity'^the  r^  Iwge  tiooitot  of  organle  matter* 
H^  is  reported  Co  me  to  have  been  of  the  most  fetid  Mad,  eyggeatiag  the  prodmitj  of  a 
wewsTf  privy,  or  some  other  putrid  receptAde, 

*'  NoWf  tlicrc  19,  obvLoasW,  but  otie  thing  to  bo  dODc  io  such  «  C&S&  It  is  to  dote  op 
the  we!L  The  people  thit  uae  it  are  drinking  so  mach  liquid  poiaon,  and  no  wonder  th«j 
haw^e  t>cw(.'l  eomplamt& 

"Gompnpe  the  flUhy  water  with  waters  el3«wher«  useJ^  It  haa^  ia  %  gallon,  more  than 
4S  grains  of  solid  matter,  hnlf  of  wliich  is  organic  But  tho  Thamoa  water  has  ooJy  !& 
grains,  the  Seine  water  50  grains,  and  the  0aniib<;  lOJ  grtiDi. 

"  Ton  meaition  m  your  note  the  Pcmaanganate  of  Fotaflh  lesti.  Yon  will  perceiTO  that 
tbe  q^tantltiea  here  deCermiEied  bare  been  by  the  cnatomajrj  procoai  of  QudntitatiTi}  Anal- 
jifi,  which,  though  more  troablegome,  is  incomparably  more  correct. 

*  Your*  truly, 

**  (Sigii^)  JOHJf.  W,  DEAFER." 

Beport  of  an  anolifm  of  a  iompU  of  ^^dter  from  a  ^otii  m  the  Tteentidh  Ward.    J'rttenied 
btf  Dr.  J.  Lemi  JSmiih^  im^jedor  Tumd^Jiflh  Dklrid, 
Amount  of  wnter  flcnt  for  exiimlnation,  24  ounoea. 


Organio  m&ltcr  and  TolatOe  salta,  per  gaUoEL^ 

Fixed  salts, 

Totd  solid  pcflidue,  " 

Chemical  Laboratory  UnlF^sky  of  New  York* 
(kiobcr^ih,  lesi. 
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dan  is  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  fee.  Neighboring  iromen  pn 
their  advice  and  aaaistance,  often  more  to  the  iiyurj  than  help  of  thi 
patient.  In  other  fisunilies  midwiven  are  empbjed  with  the  small  fee  of 
three  dollars,  who  are  mostly  nneducated,  and  are,  of  ooorBe,  tuifit  tor  As 
duties  which  thej  assume.  They  ordinarily  lack  patience,  which  is  h^ 
dispensable  in  jndidons  midwifery ;  and  by  the  nse  of  baths,  fomigataon, 
and,  worst  of  aU,  ergot,  before  delivery,  and  their  reckless  treatment  of  ths 
patient  afterwards,  lead  to  great  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life.  Ia> 
stances  might  be  cited. 

Other  families  send  for  physicians,  promising  pay,  whidi  perhaps  is 
sufficiently  remunerative  if  the  detention  is  short,  but  not  if  otherwise. 
There  are  strong  inducements,  which  many  do  not  resist,  to  expedite  waA 
cases  by  means  which  are  hazardous  to  both  mother  and  diild.  Indeed, 
an  amount  of  self-denial  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  in  sons 
of  these  cases,  if  he  treat  them  carefully  and  judidously,  whidi  few  csn 
appreciate  who  have  not  been  similarly  situated.  Xo  stay  hour  after 
hour,  perhaps  all  night,  in  a  shanty,  or  the  dose  room  of  a  tenantrhouse, 
inspiring  an  atmosphere  whidi  is  poisonous,  obliged  to  answer  peipetaal 
queries  in  reference  to  the  patient,  afraid  to  lie,  or  almost  to  mt,  ihxoofjk 
regard  for  personal  deanliness,  and  that,  too,  when  there  are  nrgsnt  and 
more  remunerative  duties  elsewhere,  or  when  sleep  is  greatly  needed,  re- 
quires an  amount  of  patience  and  benevolence  which  every  one  does  not 
possess.  Hence  physicians  engaged  in  this  practice  often  resort  earlier 
than  they  should  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  or  ergot,  in  order  to  terminate 
their  own  suffering  as  well  as  that  of  the  patient,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  as  well  for  the  mother  and  the  child,  but  with  consdousness  of 
the  risk,  and  sometimes  with  a  result  which  leads  them  to  regret  that 
they  had  been  so  hasty. 

This  truthful  statement  of  midwifery  among  the  poor,  explains,  in 
part,  but  not  entirely,  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  still-births,  and 
so  many  deaths  of  parturient  women  among  these  people.  The  mode  of 
life,  and  the  recklessness  of  the  women  themselves,  before  and  after  con- 
finement, constitute,  doubtless,  one  cause. 

A  section  might  be  added  on  the  treatment  of  diseases,  especially  among 
the  poor,  by  which  there  is  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  ;  an  important  and  interesting  subject,  but  to  which  we  can  only 
aUudc. 

Brothels. — ^There  is  not  in  the  entire  district  a  single  brothd ;  or,  if 
there  is,  it  is  conducted  so  secretly  that  it  is  not  generally  known.  Con- 
sequently, the  diseases  which  originate  in  such  places  are  not  so  frequent 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  decoy-women  are  rardy  seen  in  the 
streets  at  night. 
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FmE-Es€JkPEB* — From  the  suljurban  character  of  the  district  there 
are  many  houses,  three  or  four  stories  liigh,  built  ischitcd,  and  only  oue 
of  these  has  a  fire-escape-  Here  is  a  coaBtant  source  of  danger  to  those 
who  occupy  the  upper  floors  of  these  houses,  though,  fortuBately,  fires 
are  not  so  frequeut  iu  the  upper  as  in  the  ceutnil  imd  lower  parts  of  the 
eity,  and  no  accident  has  occurred  in  the  district  from  this  eource,  at  least 
during  the  last  ten  years, 

Cbowped  DoMicii^Es.^ — There  is  less  packing  or  crowding  of  families 
iu  domiciles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island  than  is  eomplaiaed  of  by  in- 
apeetorB  in  the  thickiy-settjed  wards.  Some  of  llie  tcnant-houges  in  this 
district  contain  more  families  than  a  proper  regard  for  sahihrity  would 
allow.  The  most  crowded  building  is  an  asylum  for  Boldiera'  children  in 
Filly•K^ighth  Street,  vvliieh,  with  a  ground  area  of  43  feet  by  45 j  contains 
one  hundred  children.  But  sufldeient  publicity  has  been  given  elsewhere 
to  this  institntipu. 

Habit s.^ — A  statement  of  the  preventable  causes  of  disease  will  not  be 
complete  without  a  section  on  personal  domiciliary  hiibits ;  but  more  space 
is  required  to  treat  this  subject  properly  than  the  limits  of  this  paper  will 
allow. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  to  which  we  wUl  call  attention}  and  that 
is  the  practice,  common  among  poor  Germans,  of  living  in  apartments  too 
liighly  heated ;  of  covering  their  children  with  an  mmecessary  amount  of 
clothing,  and  of  sleeping  between  feathers  even  in  the  warmest  weather. 
The  infant  among  these  people  is  often  placed  lengthwise  upon  a  large 
pillow,  which  is  then  wrapped  around  it,  and  secured  by  cord  or  tape,  so 
that  only  its  head  is  visible,  projecling  from  the  end  of  ihe  piOow.  Such 
personal  and  domiciliary  hiibits  among  people  occupying  wooden  tene- 
ments, wlJch  are  especially  subject  to  changes  of  temperature,  evidently 
increase  the  liability  to  inflammatory  affections,  especially  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  the  children  in  these  families  fire  the  very  ones  who  are  oAen- 
est  sick  with  croup ,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia, 

Iksaxubeious  Localities. — In  order  to  show  that  the  causes  of  insa^ 
lubrity  mentioned  above  do  actually  Lave  the  effect  which  is  represented, 
a  few  of  the  most  insalubrious  localities  in  the  district  will  be  briefly  de- 
acribed. 

There  is  a  lot  25  X 100  feet  which  contains  a  tenant-house  in  front, 
and  another  in  the  rear,  with  two  rows  of  sheds  between,  accommodadng 
six  horses  and  four  cows.  Tlie  location  is  near  one  of  the  old  water  courses 
(sctf  the  Map  page  299  [A]),  so  that  the  aurface  of  the  lot  is  below  the 
grade  of  the  street,  and  %vet,  Tbe  interspaces  between  the  two  sheds,  and 
between  the  sheds  and  the  houses,  are  covered  with  loose  boards,  between 
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which  water  can  be  seen  stagnant^    There  is  decaying  Yegetat>le 

aj  applodf  potatoes,  ttirnips,  and  eahbage  deaigned  as  food  for  the  anl 
lying  upoE  aud  "between  the  boards,  and  a  eonsiderahk  part  of  iha 
there  is  sta^aat  water  by  the  aide  of  the  rear  houae,  in  tJie  adjalnktg  \i 
Here  is  abundant  cause  of  disease,  and,  as  a  conaeqnence,  tjpboB  fieror 
has  occurred  iu  the  rear  house,  iti  the  last  six  months p 

In  Fifty-second  street,  betiveeu  Sixth  and  Seventh  ATenues,  there  ia  a 
dense  German  population  on  each  side,  in  wooden  tenant'hoctses,  Tim 
street  is  not  sewered,  and  has  not  been  cleaned  in  four  years,  as  h  ^m^ 
where  stated.  Nos.  1^1  and  153  are  on  low  ground,  with  stagniint  water 
in  a  ditch  between  them,  and  in  the  gutter  in  front.  This  water  contains 
refuse  matter  thrown  into  it  from  the  houses,  so  as  to  exhale  a  deai% 
miasm  during  hot  w-eather.  As  a  congequeuee,  an  infant  in  each 
rapidly  succumbed  to  cholera  iufantom  last  summeTj  before  the 
part  of  the  season  was  reached* 

Between  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  Streets  a  point  of  land  jots 
<nit  ^m  Eighth  Avenue   into  a  pond  of  stagnant  nvater,  produced  bj 

obstruction  to  a  water  course  (marked 
on  my  district  map  as  C),  by  work  mt  the 
Central  Park,  This  point  of  lasd  «*»► 
tains  one  shanty  and  three  wooden 
houses,  till  lately  but  two,  occupied  by 
nine  families*  During  the  past  tweaty 
months,  there  have  been  among  lhe« 
people  dyseutei-y,  typhoid  fever,  inters 
mittent  fever,  and  cholera  infantum,  and 
three  deaths  of  infants.  These  diseases 
and  deaths  were  unquestionably  due  lo 
the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  caused  hy 
the  stagnant  w^ater.  In  this  diagram  h 
will  he  observed  that  tlie  area  occupied 
by  the  dwellings  is  surrounded  by  tba 
filthy  pond  oa  three  sides^ 

Between  two  streets  west  of  Tenth 
Avenue  is  another  iosalubrioua  locality. 
^i|||IH|^  >  \iv        This  square  contains  two  establisbmenta 

^B|i  '  "^    for  the  preparation  of  tripe,  one  for  car- 

ing intestioes.  a  few  pig-sly ea  and  cow* 
stalls,  and  nineteen  wooden  tenant-houses. 
The  odor  from  tlic-c  viirioui  sources  is  at  times  very  oficnsive  in  the 
vicinity,  especially  during  the  process  of  boiling  the  iutestiued,  and  the 
effect,  especially  on  the  health  of  infants,  is  quite  apparent. 
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The  best  idea  of  tho  insalubrity  rosultiog  from  the  naisancea  of  this 
locality,  will  be  conveyed  by  mentioaing  my  own  experience*  A  con- 
siderable part  of  lit e  equare  is  in  a  vaUey  more  than  twenty  feet  below 
the  grade  of  the  streeti,  and  Is  crossed  diagonally  by  a  stream  (E),*  On 
a  close ^  iuliry  evening  of  lost  summer,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  cbild  with 
cholera  infaBtiiro,  near  this  water-course.  At  this  time  the  mtestiiics 
were  boiled  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  day  j  and  as  nosioas  exhalations  fall 
to  the  ground  at  night,  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  filled  with  gases 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  nostrils,  and  doubtless  proportionately  injurious 
to  healths  In  the  valley  there  was  anch  a  concentration  of  effiuvinm, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  were  it  not  fof  the  conservatism  in  the  economy 
due  to  acclimation  it  wo  aid  be  hardly  possibly  to  support  life. 

Of  course  the  infant  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  in  a  hopeless  state^ 
and  died  soon  after.  Before  leaving  I  was  requested  to  Bee  another  in- 
fant wiih  the  same  disease,  the  result  of  wliich  was  probably  simiJar, 
and  an  adult  troubled  with  pain  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  During 
the  entire  evenin*^  it  was  impossible  for  roe  to  remove  the  offensive  taste 
of  these  exhalations  from  my  throat,  ia  spite  of  gargling  with  water. 

But  to  show  how  the  causes  of  insalubrity  may  affect  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  we  would  refer  to  the  accompanying  dllagram,  which  repre- 
sents the  most  thickly  settled  square  of  the  dialriet<  This  square  contains 
one  shanty,  two  brick,  and  sixty-five  wooden  tenant-houses,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  families.  The  number  of  families  in 
each  house  is  stated  in  tlie  diagram.  The  diicaaes  occurring  among  these 
people  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  begiiining  of  October  have  been 
ascertained,  and  written  opposite  the  diagram,  with  the  exception  of  the 
CASes  among  the  families  on  and  near  Ninth  Avenue,  with  whom  there  has 
been  much  less  sickness  than  in  other  parts  of  the  square. 

The  obvious  causes  of  so  much  sickness  ore  the  following : 

Ist*  The  low  ground  iu  the  centre  of  the  sqimre,  which  was  oneo  the 
sooTce  of  a  stream  (D).* 

2d.  Crowded  populati     * 
^     Sd.  Absence  of  sewerage,  and  of  house  and  privy  drainage,  so  that 
there  is  water  with  garbage  in  the  gutters  almost  the  entire  yeoTj  and  an 
offensive  odor  from  many  of  the  privies  in  the  rear  of  the  houses. 

4th.  A  sausage  and  fat-boiling  establishment,  also  m  Ithout  drainage, 
and  having  a  central  position  toward  one  end  of  the  square*  The  effluvia 
from  this  establishment;  sometimes  compel  the  people  in  the  adjoining 
houses  to  close  their  windows* 


*  The  letters  E  mid  D  refer  to  Btreams  that  ure  icdkated  upon  tbe  Map,  p.  299, 
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Prevailing  Diseases  in  one  square  in 
[DomldleA  in  which  Bickneas  oocnrred  an 
a.  Two  infants  died  of  diphtheria. 
(.  An  infant  died  in  warm  weather. 
e.  Two  infants  spoon-fed,  died  in  warm  weather, 
twelve  and  fourteen  days  old. 

d.  An  infant  has  had  the  bowel  complaint  during 

the  six  weeks  preceding  Oct  1st. 

e.  An  infant  has  been  sick  several  weeks,  and  is 

now  much  reduced,  the  mother  says,  "i«//i  its 
teeth:' 

/.  An  infant  died  of  cholera  infantum  in  warm 
weather. 

ff.  A  boy  two  years  old  had  typhus  fever  in  Sep- 
tember.   An  infant  died  in  the  summer. 

A.  An  infant  had  bowd  complaint  in  hot  weather. 
I  ((  ((  (i  (( 

y.  A  spoon-fed  infant  died  of  cholera  infantum.  A 
girl  about  eight  years  old  has  typhus  at  pres- 
ent (Oct  1st).      • 

k.  Two  children  had  dysentery. 

I.  Two  children  had  inflammation  of  eyes. 

m.  A  child  twenty-one  months  old  had  diarrhoea  all 
summer. 

n.  Two  infants  had  cholera  infantum;  one  died. 
One  child  has  inflammation  of  eyes, 

0.  An  infant  one  year  old  had  cholera  infantum. 

p.  An  infant  had  cholera  infantum  in  summer.  A 
girl  had  fever  (probably  typhus). 

q.  Two  cases  of  dysentery,  and  three  of  cholera 
iufantum,  in  hot  weather. 

r.  One  case  of  cholera  infantum. 

8.  An  infant  in  the  summer  very  sick  with  cholera 
infantum.  A  girl  eight  years  old  now  has 
fever. 

t.  An  infant  had  cholera  infantum. 

u.  Severe  attack  of  dysentery  in  an  adult. 

V.  An  infant  died  in  warm  weather  with  the  bowel 
complaint 

w.  An  infant  died  of  cholera  infantum. 

X.  An  infant  sick  with  diarrhoea  in  summer,  recov- 
ered. 


1864,  prior  to  Oct.  Ist. 
I  designated  by  lettenu] 
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5th*  A  pond  and  adjacent  wet  ground  contftinmg  the  entire  drainage  of 
the  dorait^ilesj  in  Fifty-second  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenuea, 
beside  the  drainage  of  a  cluster  of  houses  and  privies  west  of  Tenth 
A^eaue.     Dead  animals  are  also  thrown  into  this  pond* 

To  a  phjsieian,  an  attentive  examination  of  this  diagram,  showing,  as 
it  does,  ihe  nature  of  the  prevailing  rliseaaes,  would  do  more  than  an  essay 
to  convince  him  of  the  need  of  proper  eanitary  regulations,  as  a  meana  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  diseaiie  and  death  in  tlija  city, 

PREYEliTABLE    DiSEABES    ES  THE    TwENTT-FIFTe    DISTRICT. 1d    thc 

examination  of  diseases  of  a  preventable  nature,  sanitarians  very  properly 
give  much  attention  to  the  fevers,  since  the  causes  of  these  affections  arc 
in  great  degree  under  our  eontroL  All  agree  that  the  causes  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers  arc  susceptible  of  complete  removal,  and 
p^haps  also  the  causes  of  typhoid  and  typhus,  could  proper  eaniiary 
regulations  be  enforced*  These  diseases  occur  in  all  pan  a  of  the  district, 
though  typhus  is  more  frequent  in  the  southern,  and  intermitteTit  and  re- 
mittent ferers  in  the  northern  section,  as  has  been  stated.  Diphtheria 
also  prevailed  in  sparsely  as  well  as  thickly-settled  portions  of  thc  dbtrict 
during  the  recent  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  New  York.  The  most  severe 
cases  seen  by  me  were  in  basements  of  brick  and  wooden  tenemeuts^ 
in  rear  buildings,  and  in  shanties  in  raarBliy  localities,  although  it  spared 
no  condition  of  domicile  orj&f  life*  Though  not  susceptible  of  entire  pre- 
vention,  its  malignant  character  could,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  modified  if 
people  lived  gejierallj  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  health. 

The  eruptive  fevers  arc  much  more  prevident  in  the  district  than  they 
would  be  with  proper  sanitary  regulations.  Stnall-pox  prevails  more  or 
less  every  year  in  portions  of  the  district,  not wtthst audi Dg  thc  readiness 
of  physicians  to  vaccinate,  and  the  proffer  of  gratuitous  vaeciuation  on 
the  part  of  the  dispensaries.  Many  parents,  cither  from  indolence  or  for- 
ge tfula  ess,  do  not  have  their  childi'cn  vaechiated ;  and  some  refuse  to  have 
it  done,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  their  pbysiclaiiSf  cither  because 
tbcy  believe  it  ineffectual  as  a  preventive  of  small-pojc,  or  dangerous  as 
a  means  of  communicating  scrofula. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles j  the  former  very  fatal,  are  of  &eqnent  oo- 
cnrrencc.  Both  these  affections,  as  weU  as  the  other  contagious  diseases 
of  children,  become  vastly  more  frequent  in  consequence  of  exposure  in 
the  public  schools.  In  truth,  the  public  schools  spread  such  diseafcs  over 
the  entire  district.  Hence,  could  proper  regulations  be  enforced  in  refer^ 
ence  to  the  schools,  the  amount  of  sickness  among  children  might  be 
materially  diminished-  The  diarrheal  affeelions  could  be,  in  a  great 
maasurCf  controlled  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  and  they  add  largely 
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to  the  mortality  of  the  district,  etpedaUj  in  the  i 
cholera,  fortunatdj  not  a  frequent  Tisitant,  it  ia  well  known,  iwvagee  mit 
tlie  inaalahrioos  localities.  It  has  occurred  once  in  this  district  dnf 
my  residence  in  it,  namelj,  in  1854.  At  this  time  there  w«re  maaj  p^ 
pens  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenoes,  Fiftieth  and  Safcutiefli 
Streets,  and  over  this  wide  section  it  prevailed  most  eztenaivelf  and  ■» 
lignanilj.  Daring  the  entire  summer  of  this  year,  after  nightfall,  the  air 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pens  and  stables  was  always  very  offimsro  to  dM 
smell,  and  the  disease  occorred  most  fi^qnently  at  night,  whan  the  noiioiis 
exhalations  remained  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Daring  the  months  of  Joly,  Aogost,  and  a  part  of  Sq[itember,  so  oftaa 
did  these  cases  occar  at  night,  that  physicians  who  attended  them  nsosllf 
expected  to  be  caUed  from  bed  between  the  hoars  of  one  and  three  jl  x. 
The  recollection  is  vivid  to  this  day  of  the  great  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease, not  only  in  the  immediate  nei^borhood  of  the  pens  and  staUss,  bat 
also  in  certain  honses  where  there  were  obvioas  caoses  oC  auslofarity. 
Thas  in  a  doable  three-story  tenant-honse  in  Seventh  Avenue  lesMed  a 
batcher,  whose  daughters  were  occupied  in  removingthe  fiit  fiom  ' 
sent  from  the  slau^ter-house.  This  occupation  gave  rise  to  an  i 
odor,  which  was  noticed,  not  only  in  tbe  apartments  where  the 
were  kept,  but  in  the  adjoining  hall.  The  epidemic  first  visited  the  fiumly 
of  the  butcher,  and  then  ravaged  room  after  room  to  the  top  of  the  boose, 
with  a  rapidity  and  violence  which  rendered  it  certain  that  it  had  found  in 
the  animal  miasm  a  condition  exceedingly  favorable  for  its  development. 

In  the  course  of  this  sununer  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  authorities  to  remove  all  the  hogs  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
island ;  but  this  wise  sanitary  measure  was  only  partially  carried  out,  on 
account  of  the  resistance  and  evasions  which  it  met. 

In  another  three-story  tenant-house  the  disease  was  more  than  qt^Uds- 
rily  malignant,  and  the  cause  was  aft^wards  found  in  the  cellar,  where 
hogs  were  kept  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  police.  Cholera  also 
occurred  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district ;  but  in  the  locality  which  we  have 
described,  this  midnight  messenger  of  death  lingered  after  comparative 
salubrity  had  returned  to  most  other  portions  of  the  city.  The  preventable 
nature  of  cholera  morbus  is  well  known.  It  is  induced  mainly  by  the 
use,  in  warm  weather,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  frequently  unripe  or  stale. 

But  the  diarrhoeal  afibction  which  is  most  destructive  to  life  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  city,  is  cholera  infkntam.  Therefore  we  shall  treat  some- 
what at  length  of  this  disease,  especially  of  its  preventable  nature.  His 
term  cholera  inftintum,  originally  applied  only  to  those  severe  cases  in 
which  there  are  frequent  serous  evacuations  and  rapid  prostration  (d  the 
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Infant,  is  now  employed  to  ilesigtiate  all  seyorc  and  dangErous  casea  In 
wMch  diarrhoea  h  the  prominent  symptom,  occurring  in  the  summer  seaaon. 
This  disease  begins  to  appear  in  the  latter  part  oi*  May,  and  trom  tlMB 
time  tiU  November  it  is  the  most  common  and  fatal  disease  whieU  tho 
pbysician  is  ciilkd  to  treat,  except  when  Asiatic  cholera  prevaib*  It 
generally  commences  witb  moderate  diarrUcea,  tlie  evacuations  being  oAan 
green,  and  sometimes  containing  uadigested  etisein  and  partly-digested 
particles  of  eoUd  food,  if  its  diet  bave  been  of  this  charaeler,  Aftar  some 
days  vomiting  commences,  and,  if  the  disease  continue,  tbe  patient  b&^ 
comes  more  and  more  emaciated  aad  weak.  Instead  of  tuis  gradual  com^ 
mencement,  the  onset  of  the  disease  Is  aometimea  Yiolent,  an  aetuat  cholera 
morbus,  especially  if  improper  food  has  been  takeUi  Recovery  or  death 
may  occnr  at  any  period ,  but  a  fatal  termination  is  not  usual  dll  aBertbo 
lapse  of  several  weeks ;  and  of  ibose  who  linger  tbrougbthe  summer  months, 
many  finally  recover  as  the  weather  becomes  cold,  though  Irom  a  state 
I  of  extreme  emaciation* 

There  Ib  mucb  doubt  in  the  minds  of  physiciana  in  regard  to  the  eico^l 
cansea  of  cholera  infantum*  The  belief  is  prevalent  in  and  out  of  tbe  pro- 
fession that  dentition  is  one  of  tho  chief  causes,  and  that  therefore  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  measure  unavoidable.  Many  lives  are  lost  annually  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  belief,  since  the  parents  not  unfrequently  neglect  to  pro* 
cure  medical  advice  till  the  last  stages  of  the  diaeaae  are  reached,  acting 
in  the  idea  that  the  diarrhasa  ta  the  result  of  dentition,  and  a  relief  to  it^ 

The  following  statistics,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  causation  of 
eholera  infantum,  are  drawn  from  obaervatioui  made,  for  the  most  part^ 
in  this  district : 


Afft, 
&  moTiUja  or  andcTi 

IJVom  5  moDtbs  to  12^ 
[    "  12  ''        18, 

'*  IS  **        24, 

i    **  24  "         S6. 


Total, 


,       52 

153 
8fi 
ST 

SI3 


TAJBLEa 

Kot£>cth,       *    .     .    .  S8 

Cutting  inijlaots,  '     .     ,  M 

*^       anterior  taolvra,  SI 

**      canines,.     .    .  S& 

"      kstmolan,      .  14 

"    illyMtMa^  .  u 


JVm.  ^ 

Be^oiUDg  of  iutumuf,  *      fi 
In  June,  *.,»**  1  fi 


"  Julf » 
**  August, 

"October,    . 


I 


(ritd#r  ^  aff*  i^i  y^rt. 

Weaaed,    ..... 
f|K^Mft^ed  itid  oocuioiul] J  nursed, 


SS 
21 
1& 


U'nder  lAs  aff*  qf  li  i 

Weaned  in  spriug  or  ffummer, 

'*        autumn  or  winter, 


1 


Vatm. 

SO 

8 


Am  detititlon  commences  at  about  tho  ago  of  six  months,  we  see  thai 
man^  caaes  of  cholera  infantum  occur  before  the  period  of  dontltioo,  and 
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some  afterwards ;  so  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  tMs  plajslologtcil 
procGss  cannot  operate  as  a  cause.  Dentition,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
will  somotimed  inerease  the  peristaltic  action  of  ibe  intestines^  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  eradiations ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  efer 
produces  organic  change  iu  the  mucous  surface  of  the  int^i^ities,  wliidi 
occurs  in  cholera  inrautum,  for  in  fl flyweight  posi'trwrtetn  examinationi  i& 
cases  of  this  disease  which  I  have  witnessed,  colitis  was  nnifomxly  pn 
entj  frequently  entero-eolitis,  unless  the  patient  had  died  mthln  the 
week  of  its  sickness. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  younger  the  lofaut,  the  condifioiis 
beings  the  same,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  tliis  disease  j  and  the  reason  whj 
fewer  have  it  iu  the  first  half  year  of  life  than  in  the  secood  or  third,  u 
that  in  these  latter  periods  more  are  weaned*  Bottle-fed  infants  under  th« 
age  of  six  months,  rarely  escape  the  disease  in  this  city  during^  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  That  the  causes  of  cholera  iBfantum  are  in  a  griit 
measure  atmospheric,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  dise-ase  occurs  only 
in  the  season  of  high  temperature  *,  that  though  so  frequent  in  the  city,  it 
is  rare  in  the  country  ;  and  that  in  the  city  it  prevails  most  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  most  insalubrious.  That  the  causes  are,  in  part,  dietetic.  Is 
erident  from  the  above  etatistics*  Although  it  is  customary  for  mothers, 
in  the  class  among  whom  these  observations  were  made,  to  suckle  ll»ir 
infants  till  nearly  the  age  of  two  years,  one-third  of  those  under  this  age 
who  had  cholera  infantum  were  weaned,  and  a  portion  of  the  remainder 
were  spoon-fed  in  part^  In  another  table  it  is  seen  that  a  larger  proportioii 
take  tlie  disease  who  are  weaned  in,  or  immediately  before  warm  weather, 
than  in  autumn  or  winter*  These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  nursing  in- 
fant is  much  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  one  who  uses  cows*  or 
goats'  milk,  or  solid  food,  especially  such  milk  or  food  as  is  used  in  the 
families  of  the  poor* 

Cholera  infantum^  if  we  include  under  this  head  those  cases  of  mara^ 
mus  which  result  from  it,  is  the  most  fatal  disease  in  the  city  except  am* 
sumption*  It  adds  nearly  two  thousand  to  the  aggregate  death-list  each 
year,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  preventable,  and,  in  it^  first  eta^, 
curable  diseases. 

Let  the  physician  and  the  parent  correctly  understand  the  preventable 
nature  of  this  diseascj  so  that  instead  of  quietly  and  resignedly  deplo 
the  bad  effects  of  dentition,  they  set  themselTes  vigorously  at  work  to  [ 
vide  purer  air,  and  a  more  wholesome  diet  for  the  child,  if  need  be,  hfi 
moving  it  to  the  country^  and  cholera  infantum  would  no  longer  stan'l 
second  in  the  lists  of  deaths. 

These  diseases  we  have  thought  best  to  particularise,  aa  fhej  an  so 
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ommeutlj  BnseeptiblG  of  preTentioa  or  motliHcfitlon ;  l^ut  oOier  afiections 
miglit  be  mentioaed  which  would  be  mueli  leas  fref|uontj  were  the  lawa  of 
health  better  uttderstood  and  obeyed, 

R&M.EDIAL  3l£A3UE£3« — It  Is  difEcult  to  determine ,  eiactlj,  whikt 
meflsures  should  be  employed  in  order  to  remove  those  cauaes  of  disease 
which  have  been  mentioned  above,  or,  if  their  removal  be  impossible,  at 
lea^  to  restrict  tlieir  operation^  But  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  salubrity  and  health  of  the  district,  the  following  measures  aro  re- 
qumte: 

let.  Sewerage  of  all  occupied  streets,  and  the  connecliou  of  each 
houee  with  the  sewer  by  a  suitable  drain.  Sewerage,  also,  sufficient  to 
remove  stagnant  water* 

2d.  The  construction  of  water-closets  like  those  in  the  belter  claas  of 
houses,  so  far  m  practicable,  in  place  of  privies,  Tliese  can  be  located 
w^ithin  the  domiciles,  or  in  the  yard^  IS  privies  are  built,  building  them 
with  proper  covers  and  vaults,  and  with  drains  trapped,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas, 

3d*  The  construed  on  of  an  adequate  number  of  garbage-boxes  of  an 
improved  pattern,  perhaps  as  recommended  by  some  of  the  inspectors, 
having  covers,  trapped  drains,  and  hydrants  attached- 

4th.  Cleaning  the  streets  at  short  and  stated  intervals,  and  the  use  of 
Belgian  or  Buss  pavement,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cleaning. 

5th.  Ordinances  to  improve  the  mode  of  constructing  domiciles,  es~ 
pecially  in  reference  to  the  size  and  Tentilation  of  rooms  in  tenant-houses, 
and  ttiQ  elevation  of  the  first  floors  of  shanties  and  tenemeuU  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  dampness ;  also  an  ordinance 
in  reference  to  the  construction  of  fire-escapes. 

6th*  Ordinances  either  prohibiting  or  regulating  those  oecupatioiis 
which  add  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  district,  or  increase  the  number  of 
deaths.  Occupations  of  this  character,  which  confer  no  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity, should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  suppressed*  Others  which  are  use- 
ful, such  as  hog-raising,  should  not  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
city,  or  should  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  us  would  render  them  in  the 
least  possible  degree  iryurious  to  the  public  health*  The  ad\-ice  of  the 
city  inspector  in  reference  to  this  matter  deserves  consideration,  that 
markets,  slaughtei^houaes,  and  similar  establishments  be  placed  in  one  lo- 
cality. 

7th.  Ordinances  regulating  the  gale  of  articles  of  food,  especially  milk, 
vegetables,  and  meats.  Also  tlie  construction  of  more  Croton  hydrants,  so 
aa  to  furnish  a  better  supply  of  water  to  tiie  poor  iu  the  central  and  upper 
parts  of  the  district* 
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8ih.  BegolatbnB  in  reference  to  medical  practioe,  eepefoallj  die  6b* 
stetric  branch.  As  obstetrical  cases  are  laigelj  attended  by  women,  and 
wiD  doubtless  continae  to  be,  should  not  the  edi^patkm  of  women  tar  s^ 
tendance  in  midwifeoy  be  encouraged? 

9th.  Begolations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases,  sochsi 
exdosionof  nnvaccinated  children  from  the  sdiools,  and  what  is  stall  mois 
required  as  a  preTentive  measnre,  the  ezdusion  of  those  diildreii  who  an 
exposed  at  home  to  smaltpoz,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  or  meaales. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  remedial  measures  is,  of  course,  inoom- 
plete.  It  has  been  our  otrject  simply  to  present  certain  particulars  in 
whidi  sanitary  reform  is  needed,  and  is  apparently  quite  JeaaiMe.  Tk 
exact  details  of  the  manner  in  which  so  desirable  an  end  can  be  •***^«*^t 
will  be  best  determined  by  a  competent  board  of  health. 
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east  hif  the  S(isi  Blmr^  south  htf  Fortitih  Street^  and  ived  6y  the  S^h  Ath 
enue*     Thu  dwtnd  comprises  the  Nineteenth  Ward. 

In  review  lug  our  reports,  the  fact  will  doubtless  ho  eioliced  ihati  not* 
with^tnnding  the  comparatively  healthy  condition  of  all  classes  of  tJie  pop- 
ulation, there  is  scarcely  a  block  throughout  our  two  iaspection  districts 
that  baa  not  either  a  publicly  acknowledged  nuieance,  or  a  sometbiug 
which  directly  deleriorates  public  health*  The  causes  of  conjplaint  to 
which  we  refer  do  not  all  require  a  special  art  of  le^isltttian  to  remove ; 
many  of  them  being  already  provided  for  by  law.  The  city  inspector's 
report  for  1863  may  be  brought  in  conflict  with  the  above  statements  in 
regard  to  the  general  health  of  this  district.  His  report  of  mortality 
gives  the  number  of  deaths  in  this,  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  as  2,382 ;  nearly 
1,000  more  than  m  any  other  w^ard  in  the  city  ;  hut  this  includes  the  mor* 
tality  of  the  institutions  on  Blackw^eira  Ifiload,  the  St,  Luke^s  Ifoi^pital, 
Colored  Home,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  the  various  orplmn 
asylums  which  are  located  in  this  ward* 

The  population  of  the  Nmeteenth  Ward,  according  to  ilie  last  centum, 
i^  31,004 — adults,  16,918;  children,  14,086,  The  preaent  population 
cannot  l>e  less  than  40,000* 

TopoCEAPiiT, — The  original  topography  of  thia  part  of  ManJiatran 
Island  L*  very  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy-  The  surlkG^  WAS  vary 
uneven,  abrupt  ledges  of  rock  mnnlng  boldly  up  122  feat  ftbovt  tida- 
water ;  valleys  almost  encircling  them,  sinking  as  low  as  11  feeU    The 


prrarfpaL  pflrdcn  or  die  sirfii«  wiff  arj.  ccLhr  aboat  one-tenth  being 
manhj.  anfi  diac  alno^r  die  wi£er«>Miirae:«w  TW  ^eiterml  inclination,  sooih 
«  Sev*2inedi  Sc^^t.  is  fonnieatfBHij.  vaoerf  Ik^wing  into  the  East  River, 
herar>»en.  F-^r:j-»eT*iiifL  jnil  F:rr3--€ifiiEi.  Scr»«C5.  Above  Seventieth  Street 
the  inniinaiirtti  Is  <5r»«!tij  •sastTrari.  Ti*  -aacmcifcr  of  the  soO  is  mostlj 
daj :  har'i-oaa  a2>3nx  5iar  fnrfhpi»  si£ii>v  :ii»  scrfMe.  Aboat  one-eighth 
of  die  ▼hole  dLscriTt  is  matL^r^nmuL  T^  maienals  nsed  have  been 
sr^ces.  -ixraTaaijas  ot  cellar?  m.  the  v'n'n  Fci .  ^j*  Sellings  of  high  ground, 

Oy/r/i.  <#i>T«:tu:i.  -uff  j>res«t^  -r^wtf-ini:*  •:/  «ratfrHx>Mries. — There  are 
fcar  oriafnal  wa:^r-»?*>ar?es  in  these  'fecrwew*  Oue  arises  in  the  neigh- 
borhorA  ot  Foordi  Av.?!iae  ami  Fortj-sia  Ssraet,  and  taking  a  south- 
^^sterij  directiott.  cr»:«ges  Fortj-dnh  Scre-irC  l^erween  Fourth  and  Lexing- 
ton Avetmes.  crosses  Leiin^zn.  Argme  ar  Fo«T-4<>iirfii  Street,  then  runs 
•ovxh  to  ForCT^emxd  Street.  ak>c:r  F«»t]r-ieo«id  Street  east  to  midway 
b«5tween  Seo>nd  and  Third  Avenues*  then  sc-ch  to  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
then  taking  a  soadk^ra^terir  coor^  empdes  riu>  the  East  Kiver  at  Kip's 
Bar,  between  ThirtT-^v«:n*h  azai  Thirtj-«ixih  Streets.  The  second  water- 
coTzne  arises  at  Seventj-^ecoori  Street  near  Ninth  Avenue,  and  taking  a 
wrinding  sontheaeterlv  direction  empdes  into  the  East  River  at  Turtle  Baj, 
for/t  of  Fortv-seventh  Street.  This  stream  crosses  the  lower  portion  of 
Central  Park  to  the  southeastern  angle  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  crosses  Fifth 
ArcTiUf:  at  Fifty-eighth  Street,  then  winds  northward  to  Sixtieth  Street 
mi'] way  l^tween  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues*  then  turning  sotith  runs  par- 
allel with  Fourth  Avenue  to  Fifty-third  Street,  crosses  Fourth  Avenue, 
I>exingtoD  Av«;nue  at  Fifty-first  Street,  Third  Avenue  between  Fiftieth 
and  F*ifty-finit  Streets,  crosses  Fiftieth  Street  midway  between  Second  and 
Tljird  Avenue«,  Forty-ninth  Street  at  the  junction  of  Second  Avenue, 
then  a  dinict  cfmne  U)  the  river.  The  third  water-course  is  short  and  su- 
perficial. It  n«K;s  at  aljout  Sixty-fifth  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  runs 
iK/uth(;aJ«t,  (Tfynmn  First  Avenue  between  Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth 
Street",  and  opf;n»  into  the  East  River  between  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
Streets.  Tlie  fourth  water-course  b  also  superficial.  It  rises  by  three 
forks,  one  in  the  high  grounds  of  Eightieth  Street  near  the  Tenth  Ave- 
nue, the  other  two  in  the  Central  Park  between  Sixty-eighth  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Streets,  crosses  Fifth  Avenue  at  Seventy-third  Street,  runs  directly 
eastward  l>etween  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Streets,  emptying  into 
the  Ea«t  River  l>etween  the  said  streets.  By  as  correct  information  as 
can  be  gained,  the  two  lower  water-courses  west  of  the  Third  Avenue  are 
turned  into  the  sewers ;  east  of  the  Third  Avenue  they  are  below  the 

*  Bee  the  Sanitary  and  Topographical  Map  at  beginniog  of  Tolame. — ^Edoob. 
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sewers.  The  eoBdidou  of  the  latter  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  most  of 
them  ore  bridged  over  j  the  eewer  runnmg  a  number  of  foet  above.  These 
give  indications  of  their  insufficiency  to  carry  off  the  absorbed  waters,  as 
the  spongy  condition  of  the  ground  afler  heavy  rains  in  tlieae  locaHtiea 
clearly  shows.  The  cellars^  ako^  in  the  vicinity  of  these  water-CGorMSi 
if  they  have  not  a  direct  communication  with  the  sewer,  are  found  very 
damp,  giving  evidence  of  the  water  being  near  the  surface.  The  drain- 
age below  Sixtieth  Street  is  nearly  complete.  The  principal  streets  and 
ETennes  are  sewered  and  paved.  All  the  sunken  lots,  witJi  but  few  es- 
oeptjons,  are  filled  in  and  draiued*  Above  Sixtieth  Street  the 'drainage  is 
incomplete^  Only  a  few  of  the  streets  are  sewered,  not  any  paved,  many 
are  not  yet  cut  tb rough,  and  a  large  part  not  graded.  The  topography  in 
this  seetion  of  the  ward  presenta  many  original  features.  The  two  su* 
perfictal  water-courses  mentioned  above  are  as  yet  uncovered,  nor  are  they 
in  any  way  improved.  Fevers  caused  by  malaria  are  the  prevailing  dia* 
eauea  in  Uiose  parts  of  the  districts  where  the  sewerage  and  drainage  is 
imperfect.  Above  Sixtieth  Street  agues  are  very  prevalent ;  also  around 
the  poob  of  siagnaut  water  between  that  and  Fortieth  Street* 

Streets. — The  direction  of  the  streets  in  these  districts  is  east  and 
west.  The  direction  of  the  avenues  is  north  and  south*  The  width  of 
the  streets  is  CO  feet,  with  the  exception  of  Forty-second,  Fitly-seveoth, 
Seventy-ninth,  and  Eighty-sixth  Streets,  which  are  100  feet  wide>  The 
aTemies  are  all  100  feet  wide,  with  tiie  exception  of  Lexington  Avenue  * 
Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  trap-block  pavement,  cobble  stones 
now  being  seldom  used.  Some  of  the  streets  have  no  pavement,  especially 
those  above  Sixtieth  Street. 

The  surface  and  gutters  in  some  of  the  streets  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  very  filthy  condition  i  for  example,  Forty-third  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Lexington  Avenue  ;  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  Streets,  betweea 
First  and  Secoud  Avenues  ;  Third  Arenue,  between  Forty-ninth  and  Fif- 
tieth Streets ;  First  Avenue,  between  FiAj-fifth  ami  Fifty-fourth  Streets, 
and  Fifty-fourth  Street  between  First  and  Secoud  Avenues,  The  infln- 
enee  the  condition  of  these  streets  eJterts  upon  the  pnblic  health  is  very 
evident ;  *the  children  found  here  have  a  strumous  appearance,  and  many 
of  them  are  constant  applicants  to  the  physician  for  rehef.  Diarrlusa, 
cholera  infantum,  and  typhoid  fever  prevail  most  extensively  in  these 
localities,  where  the  air  is  rendered  impure  from  the  exhalations  of  gai^ 
bage,  house-slops,  etc.,  which  are  thrown  into  the  streets  and  gutters. 

Sewerage. — The  sewerage  below  Sixtieth  Street  is  quite  general ; 
above  that,  xcry  few  of  the  streets  are  seweredp  The  sewers,  as  far  as  can 
be  aacortained,  are  in  a  very  fair  condiibn ;  they  empty  inta  the  Ea^ 
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River  bj  eight  opetsings  or  outlets,  viz* :  Fortj-fiftli,  Forty-seventh,  FortT' 
eighth,  Fortj-ninth,  Fiitj-fourth,  Sixty-first,  Seventy-muth,  and  Eightt 
sixtli  Streets.  These,  with  three  exceptions,  open  into  the  rirer  obot« 
high- water  mark,  (The  exceptionB  are  Sixty-^t,  iSevcnlj-miith,  and 
Eighty-sixth  Streets  sewers,)  Sewer  mouths  above  the  water  level  nmj 
be  ohjeetlonable.  The  sewer  gases  escaping  from  these  opemugi  before 
coming  in  eoolaet  with  the  salt-water,  are  carried  back  into  the  ciiy  hj 
easterly  winds ;  furthermore,  the  same  winds  force  back  these  gases  llirougli 
the  sewers,  which,  escaping  through  '*  stench  pipes  **  opening  on  the  topi 
of  houses,  and  often  through  defective  houBe-drainage,  the  outer  air  of  i 
denscly-populatod  neighborhood  becomes  taintM,  also  that  of  dwelUii^, 
so  that  disease  of  a  low  type  springs  up  as  it  were  from  the  r-  ■—  '  —  - '  - 
are  scrofula,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  iufantura,  and  many  otlh 
medical  skill  is  unavailing^  unless  the  patients  are  removed  to  other  looil- 
ities  more  healthy*  * 

SQUAKE3. — ^In  the  two  districts  there  are  276  squares .  Of  theie  but 
very  few  tire  in  a  good  sanitary  condition ;  a  fourth  of  the  nuniJber  are 
in  a  bad,  and  the  remainder  in  a  faulty  condition. 

There  are  numerous  causes  which  render  these  squares  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  insalubrious :  and  of  these  we  particularly  mention  defective  tew* 
erage  and  drainage  of  the  houaeSj  and  very  defective  plumbitig;  llio 
filthy  condition  of  some  streets  and  gutters,  the  old  wooden  h&xe»  o<a  the 
walk  used  as  the  receptacle  for  garbage  and  house-slops,  and  wtiidi  H  ii 
impossible  to  keep  clean ;  the  water-closets  in  the  rear  of  some  lena&t- 
houses,  which  are  often  veiy  offensive  by  reason  of  the  leaders  from  lli« 
house-tops  emptying  into  them  during  heavy  raiae ;  the  presence  cf 
slaughter-houses  in  thickly-populated  neighborhoods  ;  vacant  lota  not  fenced 
in,  sunken  lots  with  stagnant  waters,  the  reeeptaclcs  for  the  washing  of 
water-clo&et«,  etc.,  as  in  Second  Aveauc,  between  Fifty-second  and  Fiilf- 
third  Streets ;  also  in  Fiftj-aLstth  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  etc* 

1h  HABIT  ANTS* — The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  good* 
About  three-fourths  ore  the  working-class,  composed  mostly  of  0«nii«ns 
and  Irish.  There  are  about  an  equal  number  of  mechanics  and  labofiif ; 
the  larger  part  have  families  depending  on  them* 

ButLDiNGS. — IhifeUings. — About  two-thirds  of  the  dwellmg^  in  Iheie 
districts  are  private  residence ;  that  is,  dwellings  containing  leas  than 
three  families.  These  houses  are  c<;>mparatively  new,  nearly  all  of  tbeiB 
having  been  built  within  the  past  ten  years.  They  are  built  mostly  ef 
brick,  with  brown-stone  fronts.  Average  height  three  stories.  The  drant* 
age  is  generally  defective,  the  waste*-pip63  iu  moet  of  the  bouses 
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too  small ;  manjof  tLe  houses  tiave  noclirect  comminiication  with  the  sewer* 
Some  of  ihe  haueea  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ward  have  no  cellars  nor  any 
means  for  vcntilatiois  under  the  basement  floor.  The  water-tupply  is  voiy 
good*  The  apartments  and  dormitories  in  nearly  all  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  of  good  aize,  large  enough  for  health  and  convenieTice.  Tha 
ventilation  is  by  means  of  doors  and  windows*  Gas  is  used  almost  univer- 
sally for  lighting.  The  water^losets  of  the  private  reside neea  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ward  are  located  m  the  houae,  ia  a  small  room  off 
the  hall  of  the  second  or  third  Btor}%  basement-floor,  or  in  the  cellar*  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  ward  the  water-closets  are  located  mostly  in  the 
rear  yard* 

Teka^jt-Houses. — About  oue-third  of  the  dwellings  are  tenant-houses. 
The  larger  proportion  of  these  houses  are  located  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  ward,  viz.,  east  of  Tliird  Avenue.  They  are  built  mostly  of  brick,  and 
are  comparatively  new ;  a  few  are  old  wooden  buildings.  The  average 
height  is  four  storiee*  The  drainage  of  these,  as  of  the  private  residences, 
is  generally  defective.  About  half  the  houses  have  water  faucets  on  each 
floor ;  the  remainder  have  one  hydrant  in  the  yard,  which  supplies  the 
entire  house.  The  garbage  and  house-slops  are  variously  disposed  of; 
sometimes  into  barrels  and  small  boxes,  sometimes  into  garbage-boxes 
on  the  walks,  but  too  Irequenlly  Hirown  into  the  streets  and  gutters,  or 
into  vacant  lots<  The  larger  proportion  of  the  water-closets  to  these 
houses  are  located  in  the  rear  yard.  Very  few  conmiimtcate  with  the 
sewer.  Some  of  these  are  kept  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  especially  if 
not  under  lock  and  key.  The  average  ntmiber  of  rooms  to  eaeh  family 
IB  three.  The  average  n^nber  of  square  feet  of  floor  area  to  each  person 
is  40.  The  average  numljer  of  cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  each  person  in 
apartments  is  1,000.  The  ventilation  in  most  of  these  houses  is  very 
defective.  The  bedrooms  are  mostly  dark  middle  rooms,  with  onlj  a 
small  window  two  feet  square  opening  into  the  haU-  Some  have  no  win- 
dow at  all,  and  the  only  means  of  ventilation  is  a  door  opening  into  the 
living-room,  in  which  the  family  sit,  cook,  and  wasli^  This  room  haa 
generally  two  windows  opening  into  the  yard  or  street.  The  apart menta 
are  mostly  heated  by  small  cooking  stoves,  and  the  method  of  lighting  is 
by  means  of  kerosene  oiL 

The  cellar-population  of  this  ward  is  proportion  ate  Ij  very  small,  the 
number  being  only  205.  The  a%^erage  ntmnher  of  cubic  feet  to  the  cellar- 
population  is  847. 

The  miserable  ventilation  of  tenant-houses — the  narrow  halls  and  pas- 
sages, which  sometimes  arc  found  ia  not  very  dean  condition,  water- 
closets  not  kept  ia  good  order,  defective  drainage,  the  effluvia  from  old 
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wooden  garbage^bojtes  on  tbe  walks,  the  Bithy  state  of  streets  and  gutloi 

and  of  yacant  lots  not  fenced  in,  dwellliLgs  built  on  the  rear  of  loU,  prb- 
venting  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  diiiusion  of  sunlight,  water<]oael» 
placed  in  too  close  proximity  to  these  rjjar  houaes.  These  and  many 
other  caueea  not  only  tend  directly  to  deteriorate  the  health  of  i^esideou 
of  such  tenant-houses,  but  also  to  imperil  the  sanitary  safety  of  the  dkf^ 
and  help  to  awell  its  biUs  of  mortality.  For  special  examples  lUastraliiif 
this,  WB  would  refer  to  our  Sanitary  Beeord-hooks  of  Sections  26th  and 
27th. 

Deah^seofb*^ — There  are  200  places  in  the  ward  where  Hqaor  is  sold. 
No  brothels  or  gambling  saloons  exist  here,  as  far  as  can  lie  ascertatliddB 

Makkets. — ^Thcre  is  no  regular  market  in  this  ward,  A  good  one  b 
much  needed,  both  on  account  of  convenience  and  the  public  healths 

FACTOttiEa* — There  are  about  40  factories  in  the  ward,  and  Marcely 
any  two  of  a  kind,  tiz.  :  ink^  piano-forte,  eomb,  bonc^  iioii^  clot2l| 
dyeing,  varnish,  paper,  cabinet-makers,  etc*,  etc.  Most  of  these  ^Mtories 
are  small,  and  have  very  little  influence  on  the  publie  health.  The  ink 
factory  ia  Sixty-first  Street  between  First  and  Second  AvenoeSf  mar  be 
considered  as  a  nuisaacc  ;  it  sends  ojf  from  its  chimneys  a  kind  of 
which  renders  the  neighborhood  quite  objectionable.  There  are  14 
eries  in  this  ward^  They  all  conjmnnicate,  except  one,  by  drains  with  tlie 
iewer,  and  are  kept  clean* 

SLAuanxER-HoosES,  etc, — Five  slanghter-houfiea  are  located  in  thl 

ward.     The  one  in  Forty-fiflh  Street  between  Third  and Arenaes  is 

the  most  objectionable.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  thicklj-pO|mlaled 
neighborhood ;  the  en  trails ,  manure,  hoofs,  etc*|  of  the  sheep  and  CSlitk 
slaughtered,  are  left  standing  in  the  yard  two  and  three  days  to  deeosi- 
pose^  This  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  breeder  of  pestilence  to  the  rair 
dents  of  this  locality.  Several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  ooctimed 
recently  on  this  square. 

There  are  154  livery  and  private  stables  in  the  ward.  These,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order*  Wo  find  2  fat-boiUng 
establishments  in  the  ward,  located  at  the  foot  of  Forty-Mh  Street|  Kait 
River.  These  establishments  were  thoroughly  inspected*  They  are  coih 
sidered  as  a  great  nuisance  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  whole  district. 

CatrKcnES,  etc. — ^There  are  21  churches,  3  public  sehools,  1  dii 
Bory,  7  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  1  college.  ALL  these  institutions 
in  good  condition- 

Parks,  etc. — A  portion  of  the  Central  Park,  Jones'  Woods,  fteserveir 
Park,  and  HamiltDn  Park,  are  located  in  this  ward,  and  all  kept  in  good 
condition.     There  are  no  public  cemeteries,  piersi  basms,  and  a  yerj  few 
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wharfs  in  this  sectiou  of  the  city.  The  yacant  ground  below  Sixtieth 
Street  is  mostly  fenced  in*  Sunken  lots  ate  the  chief  ground  of  eomplaiut 
in  this  ward*  Thej  are  mostly  above  Sixtieth  Street j  in  a  mixed  sanitary 
condition ;  Bome  of  diem  are  now  being  filled  in* 

NtnsANCEjii — The  pubUe  and  priTate  nnisancei  in  these  diatrierts  are 
not  as  extensive  and  aggravated  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  city.  They 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows :  The  fat^boiling  establishmeata  in 
Forty-Gflh  Street^  East  River  5  the  bone  factory  in  Fifty-third  Street  and 
First  Avenue ;  the  ink  factory  in  Sixty*first  Street  between  First  and 
Second  Avenues  ;  amall  pig-sty  a  which  we  yet  find  here  and  there  through 
the  districts,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  citizens  con- 
cerBing  them ;  filthy  streets  and  gutters,  rendered  so  by  garbage  and 
slops  from  teuaat-houses  ;  also,  the  Modem  wooden  garbage-boxea  placed 
on  tlie  sidewalk ;  sunken  lota  with  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  and  we  may  add  with  propriety,  the 
^^  atench  pipes  "  and  tin  leaders,  which  open  on  the  tops  of  many  of  the 
first-class  houses,  and  communicate  directly  with  the  sewer  by  way  of  the 
soil  pipes. 

ThB  first  three  of  these,  although  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  nuisancea,  cannot  be  said  to  directly  affect  the  pubUc  health  \  Uiey  are 
very  disagreeable,  and  render  the  neighborhood  for  many  squares  around 
offensive  by  reason  of  their  respective  emanations. 

The  others  are  not  only  nuisauees  by  reason  of  the  odors  they  emit, 
but  they  taint  the  atmosphere  with  an  effluvium,  which  renders  the  im- 
mediate locality  a  nidus  for  disease,  and  a  favorable  place  for  the  spread- 
ing of  those  of  a  contagious  nature*  • 

Remedial  Measotc^s, — Upon  this  last  head  we  have  endeavored  to 
study  with  great  care,  and  with  a  single  eye  toward  practicability.  The 
questions  under  this  head  are  by  far  the  most  difBcult  of  any  proposed  by 
the  CounciL 

The  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  surface  of  this  section  of  the 
island  renders  some  part  of  this  beyond  otir  capability  to  advise,  as  it 
eomes  only  within  the  province  of  a  practical  engineer*  We  shall  adhere 
B3  closely  as  possible  to  our  theme,  vi^. :  does  this  aod  that  affect  the 
public  health,  and  in  what  manner  can  causes  of  insalubrity  be  removed? 
The  great  injustice  done  to  the  public  by  the  lack  of  care  for  the  old 
water-courses  and  drains,  may  best  be  remedied  by  placing  perforated 
earthen  pipes  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  cellars,  and  by  tliis  meaas 
convey  the  backed-up  waters  to  sewera  before  they  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  We  would  suggest  that  those  water-courses  still  remaining 
uncovered,  be  laid  with  these  same  pipes  of  a  largo  size ;  and  by  this 
means  obviate  the  danger  of  their  being  stopped  up. 
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The  glitters  m  froot  of  sccoDd-eloes  tenanl-bouset!  nvi&  ueuallj  In  a 
very  filthy  eoodition,  and  under  the  present  regalatioris  can  be  no  better. 
The  poor  have  no  ready  means  of  doing  otherwise  than  to  throw  tlieir 
accumulated  garbage  in  the  gutters*  Garbage-boxes  of  wood  are  very 
ofibniiTe,  and  the  eontents  of  them  are  oflen  spreiid  out  in  the  streets. 

We  woald  recommend  that  a  garbage-bos:  be  made  of  cast-iron,  sunken 
in  the  sidewalk  about  twelve  inches,  aod  connected  with  the  eewor  by 
means  of  a  soil-pipe  trapped, •  The  bottom  of  this  box  to  have  astroiaer, 
like  what  kitchen  sinks  arc  provided  with,  only  much  larger  to  proportion, 
and  this  box  also  supplied  with  Croton-water  by  means  of  a  pipe  enter- 
ing within  about  25  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  box  would  also  be  closed 
on  top  by  aa  iron  Ud,  so  as  to  cover  the  contents  eompletely* 

This  fixture  would  leave  tenement  classes  without  an  excuse  for  their 
filthinesB,  and  the  authorities  might  inflict  punishraeiit  without  doing  any 
i^astice.  The  object  of  this  box  ia  to  furnish  a  receptacle  for  the  garbage 
without  creating  a  nuisance*  It  will  also  carry  off  the  ftuids  of  it  directly 
Into  the  sewer «  These  fluids  a  re  in  reality  the  most  offensive  part  of  the 
garbage^  and  are  the  chief  cause  of  complaint ;  they  often  run  more  than 
half-^way  around  a  block  or  square  before  reaelung  a  cul vert- 
In  the  diagram  of  waate-pipes^  P^g^  ^^^t  is  seen  the  plan  we  would 
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•  Improtted  Meceiving  Vetsi^  far  fforh^  and  Improved  Soil-jMpe  wUh  ^v&le  h'ap$^  tic 

EXPUUUTION  OF  THE  FIGURES.  (Pig»88a.) 
Tki  CUsf^mtm  Gjuuuok-Box  Ttpiwented  In  tbU  drawing  k  for  tbe  use  of  teEKut- 
luMMfl;  dimeiidaQi,  S  x  4  x  3  (4  Ibet  lotig;  3  feet  d«ep,  and  2  tm  brood),  Tbo  base  of  the 
Tcaael  y  of  ca5t-Jron,  and  the  flidca  and  two  Uds  ftre  made  of  tMck  boiler  irotu  The  Uds 
«re  hiiiged  in  the  middle  b^  me&ns  of  a  bolt.  Thi^  will  pre  itrexigthi  and  wUl  nllow 
the  lids  to  be  raised  from  dtbi^r  end.  The  box  m  also  to  he  some  what  ov&l,  in  the  bot- 
tom, EuppUfid  by  a  atramcr  [S  S],  and  a  waate-pipe  [W]  to  the  aewer  la  the  Btreetj  m  thit 
all  fluid  from  the  garbage  may  be  conducted  directly  avaj.  It  id  also  to  be  BuppUcd  with 
CftoTOK-WATKR,  for  tlic  puTpose  of  deanaiug  whm  the  gMlwge  ifl  removed,  Thia  ifl  to  bo 
In  charge  of  the  Collator  of  garbage ;  the  water  la  to  tie  tvinicd  on  hj  mmm  ol  a  key 
reaching  below  the  curh^stone  [k  k],  the  pipe  to  pass  up  througli  a  coTcred  groove  [g  g] 
inside  of  the  box  to  withb  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  so  tbat  the  box  may  be  thoroughly 
deiuued  daily.  It  is  ivcommcndcd  that  this  box  be  sunken  in  tbe  eidewulk,  alotig  the 
muti^  to  a  depth  of  about  IS  inebes,  or  half  its  height 

SoiL-riPK9. — The  pipe  repreaenied  by  Figui^  I  ia  the  one  in  use  at  pn?*etit  b  the  citj. 
Figure  2  with  the  steneh-pipe  b  the  one  I  recommend.  It  anawert  cfctj  purpo«6i 
Tbe  stench-pipe  mm  from  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  bouae.  It  hai  two 
objects  :  first,  to  allow  a  full  eicape  ofgaaea  through  tbe  soU-pipe;  and  second,  it  preyeata 
tbe  smaller  tnipisin  the  dwelling-house  From  being  exhausted  of  water  wben  n  Iw^e  oolumn 
of  water  descends  through  the  soil-pipe.  It  H  fumiahed  with  a  large  trap  in  the  ooil-inpc^ 
a  few  feet  from  where  it  enters  tbe  drain  from  the  bouse.  This  will  prevent  mj  iew» 
gasea  from  liaing  tb  rough  the  dwelling,  which  is  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished. 
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recommend  for  rumimg  stencIi-pipes  from  the  top  of  waste-pipes  of  dwell- 
ings, and  extending  them  above  the  roof,  to  prevent  water  being  exhansted 
from  traps,  and  to  carry  off  offensive  gases  that  might  return  to  apartments. 

This  in  a  most  effectual  manner  makes  a  chimney  for  the  sewer,  and 
poisons  the  air  with  gases  that  we  most  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of.  K  the 
above  pipe  is  required  by  reason  of  small-sized  soil-pipes,  we  would  re 
commend  a  trap  to  be  placed  in  the  soil-pipe  on  the  cellar  floor. 

By  this  means  the  stench  or  gases  cannot  enter  the  house  at  all.  This 
we  would  desire  to  be  made  a  law ;  that  every  house  should  have  a  trap 
in  the  drain  or  soil-pipe  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  so  that  if  the  smaDer 
plumbing  of  the  house  should  be  defective,  the  noxious  gases  cannot  enter 
and  taint  the  air  of  dwellings.  Typhoid  fever,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and 
gastric  difficulties,  may  thus  be  excluded  to  a  great  degree  from  private 
dwellings  and  tenant-houses. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  improvements  that  seem  to  be  immediately 
demanded  in  domestic  hygiene ;  and  whenever  the  principal  Govern- 
ment or  the  State  provides  for  the  systematic  investigation  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  prevailing  diseases,  it  will  be  found  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  most  troublesome  and  fatal  maladies  arise  from  removable  causes, 
and  that  they  may  be  at  once  mitigated  or  altogether  prevented. 


Statistical  Recapitulation. 

Number  of  houses, 

2,827 

Dram-shops, 

Number  of  squares, 

276 

Stores, 

Private  dwellings, 

1,926 

Factories,    . 

Tenant-houses, 

901 

Breweries, 

Shanties,     . 

686 

Skughter-houses, 

Cellar  population,   . 

205 

Churches, 

Population  of  the  ward. 

31,004 

Public  schools, 

Adults,  .        .        .        . 

.     16,918 

Dispensary, 

Children,     . 

14,086 

Hospitals  and  asylums, 

Stables, 
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Boundaries. — Thu  distri<^  U  ike  nQrthwestem  aedton  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward^  and  exUnd$from  Eighiy~si^h  Street  to  Spu^tcn  DutfvU  Crcei,  and 
from  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Sitth  Avenue; — a  disftance  0/  b^^  mUea  in 
hngth^  and  from  1^  to  1  mile  in  width. 

In  a  district  as  extensive  as  this,  indiidmg  a  greater  variety  of  topo- 
graphical conformations,  of  styles  of  buildings,  of  social  conditions  and 
modes  of  living,  than  anj  other  district  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  hj  a  population  more  unequally  distributed  and  more  widely 
scattered,  it  is  more  difficult  to  collect  »tatbtical  information,  and  less 
satisfactory  to  draw  conclusions  from  general  averages*  Full  details 
,wonld  exceed  the  limita  allowed  to  this  report,  and  incomplete  statistics 
might  only  mislead  the  reader. 

Referring,  therefore,  to  the  detailed  reports  of  mj  inspection,  I  shall 
here  present  only  the  great  outlines  and  prominent  features  of  this  district. 

TopoGRAPiiT, — Tho  whole  district  may  be  represented  as  a  gradux]dly 
rimng  ascent,  with  abrupt  and  steep  aides,  whose  highest  point  is  Fort 
Washington, ,  This  &lopo  is  only  interrupted  by  a  deep  cut  or  valley  in 
which  the  village  of  ManhattanvQle  is  located*  At  one  time  a  branch  of 
the  Hudson  must  have  cut  through  the  range  of  Idlis  that  extends  the 
length  of  tho  Island,  dug  a  bed  for  itself  across^  and  filled  with  sand^ 
grave],  and  aUuvium,  the  plain  which  extends  from  the  western  terminus 
of  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  through  Manhattanville,  along  Ouo 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fiM  Street  to  Harlem  Kiver,  and  down  around  the 
elevations  of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth*Street  to  the  southern  port  of  the 
citj. 
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The  rest  of  tlie  district  is  quite  hilly.  Primaiy  rocks  project  ctcij^ 
where  through  the  superficial  soil^  The  principal  rarietie^s  are  giiei»  wad 
gi-anite.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  district  quite  au  extensire  qunny  rf 
crystal!  ne  limestoDu  may  he  secu,  Tlie  soil  ie  generally  light  nnd  amlf, 
hut  in  some  of  the  lower  depressions  of  the  groaod  a  rich  vegetable  mould 
may  he  found,  and  in  a  few  places  a  strong  black  soil  amply  repays  the 
gardener  for  his  toil. 

The  general  aspects  of  tho  country  present  still  some  of  lis  naturml 
scenery.  A  few  streets  have  been  cut  through  the  hiUs^  and  a  few  of  the 
avenues  partly  traverse  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  Island.  In  the 
upper  part  of  (he  district  Iresh  country  air  may  still  be  inhaled^  and  llie 
luxury  of  rural  enjoyments  indulged  in. 

In  this  district  no  laud  has  been  made  or  reclaimed,  except  a  strip  of 
ground  known  aa  the  '*  Manhattan  Iron  Foundry,*'  which  extendji  from 
110  to  120  feet  into  the  North  River,  and  sti-etches  from  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-aecond  to  One  Hundi'cd  and  Forty-sixdi  Streets ;  it  h  compotaed  of 
the  refuae  of  the  furnaces — a  mixture  of  iron  ore  and  silex — and  exerti 
no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  number  of  small  streams  flow  from  the  interior  of  the  district  t©  the 
Hudson  or  tho  Harlem  Eiver.  The  lowest  of  these  ivaicr-couraes  takes 
its  rise  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  First  Street, 
slowly  winding  its  sluggish  way  through  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  to  the 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Ninety-sixth  Street,  and  then  ututing  with  another 
branch  empties  itself  into  the  river  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Avenues. 

Near  the  source  of  this  stream  is  a  pond  of  stagnant  waterf  altiiatid 
between  One  Hundred  Third  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  $tfe«tSi,  ta4 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues ;  from  it  proceeds  another  stream^  and 
on  its  way  to  the  river  makes  those  well-known  marshes  near  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Road,  on  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  between  Tenth  afid 
Eleventh  Avenues ;  on  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth ;  in  One  Htmdr^ 
and  Forty-second  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Streets,  other  littl* 
rills  flow  in  a  more  or  leas  direct  course  toward  the  North  Biver^  A 
more  considerable  water-course  takes  its  origin  in  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  and  runs  parallel  with  thjo  street 
to  the  west** 

As  we  approach  Fort  Washington,  at  about  One  Hundred  and  Serentj^ 
Wb  Street,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  rivulets  intersecting  the  eountij* 


*  The  reader  may  consult  the  Sonitu^  aiid  Topographicai  Map  with  Felbteaaee  td  tth 

section  upon  the  meilioil  toptigraph j  &t  Uub  distnci— Eiiiion. 
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At  the  eittreme  end  of  the  Island  where  the  waters  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
unite  the  Hudson  and  thi)  Harlem  RiTers,  whole  acres  of  marah-knd  line 
the  shore  of  the  Creek,  There,  also,  is  an  artificial  water-conrse  in  that 
part  of  the  Island,  the  canal  or  sluice  which  runs  from  the  creek  to  the 
Harlem  River* 

At  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street  the  Harlem  River  forms  an  inlet 
in  which  a  considerable  hody  of  water  pours  itself  from  a  stream  whose 
source  ia  on  the  east  side  of  Eleventh  Avenue  near  Two  Hundred  and 
Kighth  Street*  About  thirteen  acres  are  there  covered  with  hoggy  ground* 
A  belt  of  marsh  extends  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Harlem  River 
down  to  MeCombs  Dam,  but  it  does  not  form  the  immediate  shore  of 
the  river ;  it  lies  rather  to  the  rear  and  below  the  river  height.  The 
whole  neighborhood  is  swampy,  McCombs  Dam  is  an  inlet  which  cuta 
into  the  Eighth  Avenue,  extends  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  to 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Streets ;  this  place  is  subject  to  constant 
overflows  by  the  tide-water.  Further  back,  along  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avenues  J  are  other  mar  shea  covering  several  acres  of  ground.  These  are 
salt  marshes,  and  being  constantly  subject  to  the  action  of  the  tide  are  not 
deleterious  to  health. 

The  pond  of  stagnant  water  formed  by  au  old  canal  in  this  viejnityj 
consiilutes  an  unmistakable  source  of  sickneaSi  This  work  was  intended 
to  sever  the  Island ;  it  runs  ia  a  diagonal  direction  from  One  Hundred 
and  Seventeenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  to  Tenth  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twcnty-fiRh  Street.  Being  found  an  impracticable  under- 
taking, it  has  long  since  been  abandoned ;  and  as  the  avenues  were  ex- 
tended to  this  portion  of  the  Island,  the  canal  was  intersected  and  the 
excavations  belween  tiie  avenues  have  now  become  ponds  of  stagnant 
water^  Into  these  basins  the  melted  snow  and  the  rains  of  spring  are 
received,  and  when  summer  appears  and  "  the  Carrion-kissing  god  lapa 
up  the  putrid  wave,"  nothing  remains  but  the  foul  sediments,  whose  nox- 
ious exhalations  blanch  the  cheek  of  health,  I  have  already  In  a  detailed 
report  enlarged  upon  this  matter,  and  I  cannot  too  emphaticaUy  call  your 
atteatioft  to  these  insalubrious  places ;  for  as  surely  as  the  summer  sun 
makes  its  appearance,  so  surely  do  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  rise 
in  the  miasmata  from  the  green  surface  of  those  stagnant  pools,  and  afflict 
the  people  who  live  arotind  them ;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  loc^ility 
freed  from  these  maladies  until  in  the  change  of  the  seasons  the  ponds  are 
filled  and  purified  by  the  autumnal  rains  from  '^  the  sweet  heavens/' 

STH££TSi — Only  a  few  streets  have  been  laid  out  in  this  district, 
Bloomingdale  Koad  is  still  the  main  thoroughfare,  extending  from  Eighty- 
sixth  Street  to  Spuyten  DuyvU  Creek ;  It  ia  a  macadamized  country  roadi 
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COfoiwide,]uw  do  ndewallu,  and  oolr  dbt-gatten,  wiikh  are  general 
filed  op.  The  EteTeotk  ATenne  is  nnffiwnalhr  opened  from  One  Uaodred 
and  Ninth  Screel  to  One  Hnndred  and  For^-fifth  Street,  and  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  Tenth  Avenne  is  med  for  the  aqnednci  of  the  CrotOD* 
water,  from  High  Bridge  to  One  Hondred  and  Serenth  Street ;  bejond  the 
aqnednct  the  arenoe  haa  no  improrements.'  The  Eighth  Avenne  has, 
within  the  hut  month,  been  made  pai— hk  for  horse-can  to  One  Hnndred 
and  TwentT-fifUi  Street,  and  impaaeahle  for  ererj  thing  ebe.  Bejood 
One  Hondred  and  Twentj^fkh  Street  to  McCcnnba  Dam  Bridge  it  is  a 
good  hard  road-bed  for  fast  driving.  The  arenne  presents  no  other  hj- 
gienic  adyantages.  Its  gutters  are  receptacka  for  stagnant  water,  not  for 
drainage.  The  Serenth  Avenne  is  graded,  guttered,  corbed,  and  has  one 
row  of  flags  for  its  sidewalk.  The  Sixth  Avenne  the  same.  £ightj- 
sixth  Street  runs  from  Hudson  River  to  Eighth  Avenne ;  to  the  Tenth 
Avenne  it  is  a  roo^  ooontrv  road ;  from  thence  to  the  Eighth  Avenne 
it  is  curbed  and  guttered,  and  has  a  sidewalk.  One  Hundredth  Street 
is  partially  opened,  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  filled  with  filth  of 
every  description.  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  extends  from  Bloom- 
ingdale  road  to  East  River,  is  now  being  graded,  and  is  almost  as  wretch- 
edly dirty  as  the  preceding  street.  One  Hnndred  and  Twenty-third  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets  nominally  extend  from  Sixth  to 
Eighth  Avenues ;  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  extends  from 
Ninth  Avenue  to  East  River,  100  feet  wide,  macadamized,  and  makes 
pretensions  to  gutters  and  flag  sidewalks.  Manhattan  Street  intersects 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  at  the  Ninth  Avenne,  and  runs  in  a 
diagonal  direction  to  the  Hudson  River,  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Street.  It  is  macadamized,  guttered,  and  flagged.  Laurence  Street  runs 
parallel  with  Manhattan  Street ;  it  is  a  country  road  with  flagged  side- 
walks from  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  river.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  is  open  from  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  river,  and  from  Eighth  Avenne 
to  Harlem.  This  is  the  only  street  which  is  paved ;  it  is  also  guttered, 
curbed,  and  has  flagged  sidewalks.  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  is 
opened  from  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  river,  and  has  flagged  sidewalks.  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street  is  guttered  and  open  from  Broadway 
to  the  river.  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Streets  are  country  roads.  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street  is  opened  from  Broadway  to  Tenth  Avenue, 
and  is  in  a  filthy  condition.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets  are  opened  from  Broadway  to  the  river, 
and  have  good  sidewalks. 

I  have  been  particular  in  enumerating  these  details,  for  they  have 
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Bpectal  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  localities  to  whtch  I  would  direct 
your  ptttticular  attentiOD — One  Hundredth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Streeta^  from  Broadway  to  Tenth  Avenue >  Alao  the  dist-nct 
bounded  on  the  lonth  by  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-^fifth  Street,  on  tlia 
north  by  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Street,  east  by  Ninth  Avenue, 
and  weat  by  the  Hudaon  Klver. 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street,  from  Tenth  Avenue  to  Broadway, 
and  Crotoa  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  and  between 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy ^sixth  and  One  Hundred  Seventy-seventh 
Streets,  arc  the  sewers  m  which  diacaee  displays  its  most  fearful  ravages, 
and  mortality  reaps  its  heaviest  harvest ;  and  here  it  is  also  where  the 
streets  are  in  the  mofit  shockiug  eouditiou,  and  where  the  least  attention 
is  paid  to  those  facihties  and  precautiouB  which  the  reqitiremenis  of  pub- 
lic hygiene  demand.  Here  huddled  together  are  large  utiiubcrf}  of  huniau 
beings  in  close  proiimity  with  domestic  animals^  A  man  and  his  wife, 
with  four,  6ve,  or  six  children,  are  crowded  into  a  small  shanty,  with  the 
pig-stye  and  a  cow-shed  adjoining,  or  a  small  house  with  four  rooms  and 
a  basemeul  is  inhabited  by  five  families  with  cats,  dogs,  geese,  aud  goata ; 
and  a  number  of  these  dwellings  are  crowded  together  upon  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Filth  reigns  supreme  within  the  housei,  and  offal,  slops» 
and  garbage  arc  emptied  into  the  streets,  or  thrown  into  the  back  yard, 
with  no  facilities  for  removing  the  accumulations  of  dirt  and  rubbish. 
There  they  remain  day  after  day,  week  after  week^  breeding  a  foul  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  which  predisposes  the  beings  who  inlialo  it  to  every 
disease*  These  are  the  poor  haunts  of  the  district,  where  the  poisoned 
air  generates  sickness,  where  malignant  diseases  are  most  prevalent,  where 
even  the  most  trivial  indisposition  often  assumes  a  virulent  character. 

Sewers. — To  remove  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease  a  more  extensive 
system  of  sewerage  is  required.  There  are  at  present  but  few  sewers  in 
this  district.  One  extends  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue  to  the  East  River,  Another  commences  at  the  Tenth 
Avenue  and  Manhattan  Street,  empties  into  the  Hudson,  after  it  has 
ejected  a  junction  with  one  running  from  Broadway  through  One  Hulk 
dred  and  Thirtieth  Street*  The  last  begins  at  Tcutb  Avenue  and  ruas 
through  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Street  into  the  Kortli  River. 
These  are  all  of  the  oval  shape,  and  constructed  in  the  most  approved 
style.  They  are  6:xcellcnt  but  not  suMeient,  for  a  district  which  embraces 
819  squares. 

Bq CAKES. — Only  36Q  squares  have  yet  been  laid  out^  the  others  (450 
in  number)  present  still  the  undisturbed  conditions  of  a  rural  district.    * 

By  iar  the  larger  part  may  therefore  be  represented  as  in  a  salubriotiB 
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state  ;  for  naturally  tbere  are  f^w  local  cau^s  of  sickliest  ia  the  mpper 
portioa  of  the  Island,  the  auccossioa  of  hiMi,  and  the  decUaatloQ  of  tbe 
VttUeya  toward  the  rivers,  furmsh  facilities  for  natural  tlraina^c  whidi  J 
salEcient  to  carry  oW  any  ordinary  deposit  a.  But  in  those  portiofii  i 
the  district  in  "tvhich  the  natiu~al  conibrmatioa  of  the  aurfaoe  has  htn 
disturbed  by  the  art  of  man  which  makes  the  city,  and  makei  tt  btdly; 
where  the  natural  elevatiouiis  and  depress  ions  have  been  obliterated  by  gnd- 
iuge,  and  streets  have  been  opened  without  gutters  or  iuauMcient  drainji^; 
where  avenues  have  blocked  up  the  natural  flow  of  Btreama ;  where  tlii 
squares  between  streets  are  pits,  and  streets  look  like  cause waj»  dw 
abysses ;  where  an  incipient  city  defaces  Nature,  and  deprives  it  of  its  own 
provisions  for  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  its  disturbed  elements,  and  «^ 
has  not  yet  provided  any  substitute  for  the  uatural  outlets  of  accumulated 
moisture ;  there  we  find  the  habitats  of  malarious  fevers,  and  the  undertak- 
er's great  market-places  for  small  coffins. 

Where  the  district  still  preserves  the  air  and  appear anee  of  the  coun- 
try, the  handsome  residences  of  the  wealthy  are  located,  and  these  locat 
Ities  are  generally  healthy.  But  the  laboring  classes  are  compelled  to 
seek  the  cheaper  tenements  in  the  shanty  TiUages  upoE  undevelopgd 
streets  ;  they  build  their  shanties  on  sunken  squares  filled  iB  wet  weatber 
with  standing  water,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Celtic  brogue  which  salntei 
your  ear,  you  mighi  take  them  for  some  of  the  old  Dutch  settlert  who 
atiH  wished  to  perpetuate  in  a  small  way  the  memory  of  their  ancestrtl 
dykes  and  canals. 

Inhaeitaxts* — The  inhabitants  of  the  district  belong  generally  to  i}m 
poorer  and  laboring  classes^  Along  the  banks  of  the  Kudaon  mm  thi 
stately  mansions  of  the  rich,  with  the  usual  complement  of  domestic  ler- 
Tants,  gardeners,  hostlers,  coachmen,  stable-boys,  etc.  The  inner  portion 
of  the  island  is  dotted  with  public  inatitutions  and  small  Bettlementa  of 
laborers.  The  Irish  predominate,  and  next  come  the  Germans  |  other  na- 
tionalities are  also  represented.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  Central  Bark, 
others  in  the  factories,  ibundries^  or  on  the  public  roads* 

BuiLDENGS. — The  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classea  are  the  usual  ten* 
ant-house  and  the  shanty .  Cleanliness  is  their  great  want*  In  such 
streets  as  One  Hundreth,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  and  Laiu^nce  Stroet, 
and  others,  the  accumulations  of  garbage,  slops,  and  filtli,  arc  indescribable. 
In  those  localitjes  a  dense  population  is  closely  huddled  together*  As  we 
drive  along  the  Bloomingdalo  Road  as  far  as  Fort  Washington,  and  view 
the  elegant  residences  beyond  the  extended  lawns  and  garde 03  that  skirt 
tlip  road,  it  seems  improbable  that  almost  opposite  to  one  of  the  hand- 
somest lodges  and  finest  residences  the  most  loathsome  and  filthy  lane  ef 
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the  island  cxtendfi ;  and  yet  in  Croton  Street  are  more  bninan  bcingii 
crowded  together  than  mhabit  all  the  proud  manslona  that  crest  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other.  The  packing  ot 
that  little  street  can  only  be  equalled  by  a  Third  Avenue  railroad  cai*. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  dog^,  cowa,  pigs,  goats,  geeae,  ducks,  and 
chickens  are  almost  promiscuously  mixed  together.  The  etreet  is  rank 
with  filth  and  stench,  and  the  consequence  is  that  mortality  holds  high 
carnival  there  i  and  diseases  which  are  comparatively  trivial,  and  readily 
yield  to  remedies  in  better,  homes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  this 
street,  unsewered,  nnguttered,  reeking  with  filth,  destitute  of  Croton* 
water,  assume  a  virulent  character,  and  not  unfrequcntlj  defy  aU  treats 
ment. 

The  dwellings  of  this  district  are  of  a  very  diversified  desenptioa. 
They  consist  of  229  family  residences,  and  are  generally  spacious  woodea 
buildings.  Gas  has  been  iutroduced  into  most^  Croton  into  aome^  and  all 
have  sinks  for  water-closets. 

Tenant'houses^ — ^There  are  4*2  large  tenant-houses,  710  nngte  tenant- 
honses,  and  313  shanties.  The  latter  two  classes  of  buildings  are  very 
^gUtly  built,  many  have  the  evident  marks  of  wear  and  tear;  there  is 
generally  no  water  drainage,  no  removal  of  garbage,  and  the  water^losets 
art  built  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  There  are  121  saloons  ;  of  these  14 
are  hotels*  There  are  107  dram-shops  ;  filthy  holes  w^here  the  worst  of 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  They  are  **  dispensaries  of  poison  J'  We 
have  in  this  district  in  adtUtion,  1  paint  factory^  1  candle  factory,  2  iron 
foundries,  1  sugar  refinery,  2  brewerieSp  To  these  establtshmcnt^  there 
can  be  no  objection  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  the  workmen  of  the  paint  factory  are  eiKcecdingly 
healthy.  Some  of  the  operatives  have  grown  old  in  the  service  ;  some 
have  worked  there  twenty-five,  others  twenty  years.  In  former  years 
'*  painters'  cholic  "  w^as  prevalent  among  them,  but  since  the  lead  is  being 
ground  under  water .^  or  in  oil^  which  prevents  the  particles  from  flying  into 
the  air,  the  factory  has  been  sing^ilarly  free  from  that  malady « 

Slaughtek^Pens. — ^Thcre  arc  7  slaughter-houses  in  the  district.  Those 
in  Manhattan ville  are  badly  kept,  and  have  been  complained  of  as  nui- 
sances. 

I*DBLTC  LvsTiTUTioits. — Of  pubUc  buildings  we  have  13  churches,  4 
public  schools,  1  college  (Manhattanville),  Uie  ^*  Slicltering  Arms'*  (a 
charitable  institution),  1  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum » 1  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, 1  Insane  Asylum,  the  Leake  and  Walt  (Orphan)  Asyltim,  the  Con- 
Tent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Manhattanville  Dispensary.  All  these 
instituliona  are  conducted  in  an  adjaairable  manner  mth  regard  to  the  oh- 
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servaneo  of  hjgicnic  principles .     TnEity  Cemetery  is  one  of  the  beat  kept 
Interment  groundbi  and  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  piiblie  bcuhb, 

pRETAJLiKG  DISEASES, — The  foUowiug  diseases  have  prerailed  during 
the  la&t  season  :  Cholera  mfantum  has  preralled  very  fatally  in  One  Him- 
dreth  Street ^  between  Broadway  and  Ninth  Avenue  ^  and  out  of  33  casM^ 
19  have  terminated  fatally.  In  Manbattanville  the  same  diseii^  wiil 
the  same  general  eharacteristics,  has  been  attended  by  the  same  &lal  eoo- 
Bequenees.  We  have  to  contend  with  many  diead vantages  In  tJie  practice 
of  medicine  among  the  laboring  population  who  inhabit  these  neighbor 
hoods.  They  are  chiefly  Irish  and  Grormans  of  the  lower  cJass^  and  the  eviU 
we  have  to  encounter  arise  partly  from  the  ffloral  dispositiooB  of  these  two 
nationalities.  The  Irish,  with  their  proverbial  carelessness^  will  act  utterly 
heedless  of  medical  advice;  neglect  and  absolutely  expose  llieir  ehildrea 
to  inclement  weather  in  winter,  or  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer. 
The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  be  careful  enough  ;  close,  over- 
heated rooms,  feather  beds  above  and  beneath  them,  and  estclusion  from 
the  &esU  air,  they  deem  essential  to  the  treatment  of  their  sick.  Of  the 
two  evila  I  prefer  the  Irishman's  carelessness  [  for  the  patient  has  at  least 
a  chance  of  getting  fresh  air,  while  amtong  the  Germans  I  have  knoip 
patients  to  be  actually  Bmothered  to  death*  This  is  merely  a  few  of  the 
single  circunostanccs  which  increase  the  fatality  in  the  t\vo  localities  to 
which  I  have  here  referred*  The  crowded  condition  of  the  houses,  with  tha 
close,  vitiated  atmosphere,  is  another  which  accelerates  the  fatal  progress 
of  disease ;  but  I  may  state  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion^  thai  the  noxioai 
vapors  aad  miasmatic  exhalations  from  stagnant  water,  and  the  foul  4^H 
fluvia  from  decaying  vegetables  and  putrid  offal,  contribute  more  than  anj^^ 
other  causes  to  the  production  of  malarious  fevers,  and  the  malignant  and 
fat^  tendency  of  diarrha*al  and  other  diseases,  which,  under  other  cir- 
€nmstances,  yield  readily  to  medioai  agencies.  For  illuetratioos  I  have  hem 
pointed  to  those  two  localities.  They  are  alike  in  every  particular,  and 
although  separated  by  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  correspond 
ia  all  the  main  conditions  that  affect  their  salubrity.  They  are  of  the 
Bome  elevation,  populated  by  the  same  class  of  people,  surrounded  by  the 
same  sources  of  miasmatic  influences,  pools  of  stagnant  water,  tlie  inhab> 
it  ants  occupy  the  same  class  of  huildings,  live  in  the  same  kind  of  ovci^ 
crowded,  over-heated  rooms,  and  are  addicted  to  the  same  tinfoftimaie 
liabits  of  drinking.  The  strocta  are  distinguished  by  the  same  general 
features  of  filth ;  of  courso  the  sarao  results  follow  in  both  plaooi.  Cliol- 
era  infantum  has  made  havoc  among  the  children  of  these  neighborhoods. 
Diphtheria  prevailed  last  year,  and  was  very  fatal,  and  the  scene  of  its 
devastation  was  the  very  region  where  cholera  infantum  proved  so  lataL 
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MiASMATio  Feteks. — Auj  OHO  e^o&ed  to  th^  miaamiitic  influeQce  of 
marihy  lands  is  liablo  to  contract  theses  the  ricti  and  tlie  poor;  those  liv- 
ing on  I  he  liighest  pointa  of  tUe  district,  and  those  who  live  on  the  lerel 
with  the  rivers  J  have  alike  been  more  or  less  afflicted  with  these  fevers.  • 


Sifxt'kUcB  of  intermittent  fevers  exlraded  from  the  Manhattan  BispenMry 
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But  there  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  diseases  here  which  ought  not  to 
^«scape  our  observation.     In  those  insalnbrioug  localities  to  which  I  have 
eferred,  malarious  disease  assumes  o  peculiar  phase,  ant!  displays  de- 
cided typhoid  characteristics.    And  being  already  predisposed  to  disease, 
with  a  body  enfeebled  by  deep  and  oft-repeated  draughls  of  villanons 

•  The  jui^pector  of  tho  Tflrcnty-tiglilh  Diatrict  has  submitted  a  tctj  carefitltv-prcpAisd 
map  to  iUu9tiiiie  the  medical  topography  of  thai  imp^otirmt  sectioa  of  the  iskud  from  t^ 
cent  sur^eja,  the  ess^iridii)  pomts  of  whtcb  will  be  foutid  upan  tbe  doiiituj  H^  at  the  be- 
gtimlag  of  this*  rolume,  A  Bupplemetitftrj  report  upoo  the  sicktieas  and  Boortality  records 
of  the  pubHu  itiBtitutioas  m  thai  district  bos  nho  been  Eiubmitted.  Aa  the  latter  if  too 
lengthy  for  publication  in  this  Tolume,  wo  prcseot  the  following  abstriLct  of  some  of  tiie«c 
fgeordfl  to  Uluatrate  the  practical  bearing  of  Br»  Rodenstdn*^  BUgge&lioos  respecting  the 
etuses  of  malarious  diseases  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bland  t 

The  average  number  of  patients  Id  the  Stooniin^dak  Lunaik  J»|//wm,  the  paat  ye»r, 

has  been * ..,  ^.  ,.,.....* » . . . . , *..,*,.*,,,*,,,* . ,  *     163 

Total  iinmber  of  Do.  fiick  with  malarioua  feri^'  ui  Do* . , , , , . , ,       Id 

Total  number  of  inmates  of  the  Leakt  and  TTo/^'j  Orphan  Agylvm  h «,,,,,,     If 9 

Is  located  on  improved  grounds^  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  Ninth  and 
Tenth  AyenuM.     No  malarious  fever  reported. 

Total  ntimber  of  inmates  in  the  Juvtnilt  A^um, .,.,,,« ...,..*. «     £0A 

Is  located  on  most  elcTated  grounds  ai  Fort  Waahtn^n.     Reports  but  ft8  cases 
of  siekuess  during  the  year,  and  hut  one  case  of  malarious  fever. 

Total  number  of  children  in  the  Color^  Orphan  Asylum, ,,,,,,, ,*,.,#*     20f 

U  located  on  One  Hundred  aod  Fifty-first  Street,  North  River.     Total  number 

of  cases  of  sickness,  196 ;  number  of  cas^  of  malarious  fever*  *.*,.,*...,«       31 
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Uqaon,  and  a  low  degree  of  Titalily  induoed  Ij  umriioleiimie  fiMd,ele.» 
tluy  &n  easy  viodmi  to  the  ravages  of  ftver. 

The  progress  of  smaiD^Mz  inftetion  has  been  checked  by  ▼acriitatfaL 
For  a  short  tune  typhoid  ftrer  qnead  yexj  rapidly  in  One  Hundred  sad 
Tenth  Street.  This  street  extends  from  Broadway  to  Tenth  Avenne,  sad 
on  each  side  is  a  row  of  small  ftn^Ie  tenements  nnmbering  in  all  abont 
S7.  Each  has  fonr  small,  badly-ventilated  rooms,  lighted  by  kerosene, 
and  heated  by  stoves.  The  street  has  neither  pavement  nor  gutter.  The 
gazbsge  and  slops  are  thrown  m  front  of  the  houses.  Here,  then,  was 
the  friel  for  fever ;  the  spark  was  added  by  the  importation  of  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever  from  the  army.  In  a  very  short  time  abont  one^enth  of 
tihe  population  were  seized  by  the  fover,  and  abont  one-fourth  of  thess 
died. 

In  condudingHhis  report,  if  I  were  to  suggest  any  remedial  measures, 
I  should  simply  ask,  let  there  be  no  new  contracts  granted  for  the  opening 
of  new  streets  until  some  security  is  given  that  their  improvement  will  be 
completed  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the  puUic  health.  The  few 
atreets  that  now  exist  in  this  district  should  be  paved  and  gnttered;  the 
ponds  and  marshes  and  aU  stagnant  waters  should  be  thoroogfy  drain- 
ed to  the  rivers,  and  the  lowplaces  filled  up.  Sewers,  or  a  proper  system 
of  dry-gathering  in  garbage  and  waste-carts,  should  be  provided,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  there  should  be  an  efficient  medical  or  sanitaiy  po- 
lice on  daily  duty. 
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Bound AKiES* — North  6y  Marlem  Bivctj  tad  &y  the  Ead  JStver,  $outh 
h^  Eigldy'sixth  Street^  and  weH  hj  the  SisUh  Avenue* 

Horlem,  and  the  greater  part  of  Yorkville,  aro  included  in  this  district* 
The  lay  of  the  land  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  margin j  re- 
markably level.  The  elevated  portion  includes  a  tier  of  squares  border^ 
ing  OE  Central  Park  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  and  the  single  square  known 
as  Mownt  Morris,  With  the  exception  of  these  parts  the  entire  district  Ilea 
hut  little  fthoTe  the  tide-level,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  originally  submerged.  The  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  alluvial 
character  of  the  deposits,  the  direction  of  the  wateivcotiraes  still  remain- 
ing, the  absence  of  forest  trees,  all  indicate  that  the  water  once  flowed 
across  the  island  from  the  Korth  Biver  through  the  gap  at  Manliattau- 
Tille  to  Hell  Gate^  In  fine,  the  topography  of  the  district  is  just  such  as  to 
have  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  origitial  Dutch  eettlers.  It-  must  havd 
forcibly  reminded  them  of  their  almost  inundated  fatherland,  and  accounts 
for  its  receiving  the  name  of  Haarlem,  after  one  of  their  principal  cities- 

Streets, — The  avenues  run  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the  streets 
cut  them  at  right  angles.  The  former  arc  aU  lOQ  feet  wide  except  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  which  is  140,  The  streets  are  CO  feet  in  Tvidih,  with  the 
exception  of  a  street  at  an  interval  of  every  half  mile,  virhich  is  100  feet, 
i,  g^y  One  Hundred  and  Twenly-fiflh  Street  and  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Street. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  is  paved  with  cobtild  stoncj  and 
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the  Thirti  Avenue  is  macadiuimcd.    The  other  streets  Rnd  ayennea  m , 
eimply  graded. 

Sewerage*^ — The  few  sewers  coBStrueted  are  all  of  the  ovbI  tlad,  utt] 
have  their  outlets  above  low~water, 

Squabes, — The  whole  number  of  squares  and  parts  of  sqnares  is  25t  I 
Of  these  full  J  200  are  in  a  good  aanitarj  condition,  well-drained  and  free 
fi*om  any  sources  of  preventable  disease  and  mortality-     The  remaiato,j 
in  congeqaence  of  their  being  low  and  sunken,  or  containing  ponda  of  i 
nant  water,  are  in  a  mixed  eanitary  condition.     On  and  around  all  1 
lerst^named  squares  there  is  a  tendency  to  intenmttent  fever^  and  they  ^ 
continue  to  be  msalubrions  until  the  streets  are  sewered  and  the  poads 
drained  or  filled  up,     \Ylierever  this  has  been  already  done  the  Inspedepj 
has  observed  a  marked   improvement   in  the  health   of   the   iohiibilF'1 
ants. 

Inhabitants^ — It  w^ould  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  the  populatiijiii 
of  the  dtBtriet  has  doubled  during  the  last  five  years^  This  has 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  afibrded  by  the  Second  andl 
Third  Avenue  Bailroads  and  the  Harlem  line  of  Steamboats.  The  na- ' 
tionalities  represented  are  about  equally  the  American,  the  Irish  ^  and  the 
German.  The  jlmericau  element  is  fuHy  equal  to  all  others  combiaedf 
and  the  laboring  class  embraces  abont  one*half  the  entire  popvlAtion*  i 
The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  a  well-to-do,  Ian 
abiding,  orderly,  and  church-going  comraunity. 

Buildings* — The  whole  number  of  houses  is  1820,    Of  these  1^8601 
are  dwellings,  oeeupied  by  one  or  two  families  j  160  are  tenements,  con- 
taining three  or  more  families  ;  110  are  drinking  saloons  ;  17i  frooerf  OTJ 
Other  stores s  and  19  markets.     There  are  also  330  shanties,  oeeupied  bfl 
Irish  families,  who  are  known  as  '*  squatters*"    They  locate  upon  un- 
opened streets  or  vacant  lots,  build  their  rude  one-story  cabins,  raise  «faQ"j 
dren,  pigs,  and  potatoes,  and  maintain  their  squatter  soverei^tf  QHlfl  i 
pelled  by  the  city  or  proper  owners  to  vacate  the  premisea. 

The  district  being  beyond  the  fire-limits,  the  principal  material  used  J 
building  has  been  wood.  At  present,  however,  brick  and  brown-ttotia  i 
more  iu  demand,  and  whole  blocks  of  substantial  briek  and  Btooe  dwaH- 
ings  have  already  been  erected*  Nearly  all  the  houses  have  gaa  and 
Groton-waterj  and  tlioae  of  recent  building  contain  all  the  modem  im- 
provements. 

About  one  house  in  every  eleven  and  a  half  is  h  tenements     The  general 
character  of  these  tenements,  which  contain,  on  the  averagOi  live  or  six 
fiimilies,  is  good.   Their  location,  ventilation,  water-supply,  and  drainag^J 
are,  on  the  whole,  oondueive  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.     Thej  i 
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rarelj  overcrowded,  and  preaent  few,  if  any,  of  the  objectionabk  feature 
of  houses  of  a  etmOar  kmd  m  the  heart  of  the  citj. 

The  whole  number  of  drinking  saloons  is  110^  or  ont  for  eyeiy  ata^eef» 
and  a  half  houses.     Of  these  fully  one-half  are  common  dram-shops. 

Nui3AKC£B. — Ponds  of  stagnant  water  constitute  the  worst  nuisances. 
They  are  found  on  some  of  the  low  and  sunken  square?,  and  which, 
as  above  remarked,  exert  a  deleterioui  influence  upon  the  health  of  those 
living  near  them. 

DtSKASES. — With  the  exception  of  intermittent  fever  thero  has  been 
no  prevailing  disease  during  the  past  season,  and  this  has  been  cliiefly 
confined  to  the  insatubrious  squares  indicated  as  low  and  sunken. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  and  gutters  has  also,  through  the  praise- 
worthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  the  efficient  Deputy  Street 
Inspector,  been  much  improved,  and  other  causes  of  insalubrity  would 
at  once  be  removed  if  he  had  the  power  to  act. 

Impeovements* — During  the  past  year  the  following  improvementB 
of  a  noteworthy  character^  as  bearing  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  district,  have  been  made.  A  large  pond  of  stagnant  water  in 
Second  Avenue,  near  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  has  been 
Elled  up.  Also  a  similar  pond  on  the  First  Avenue,  between  One  Huih 
dred  and  Twenty-first  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Streets, 
has  been  drained  by  laying  a  pipe  from  it  to  the  sewer  in  One  Hun^ 
dred  and  Twenty-second  Street,  Tha  following  sewers  have  likewise 
boeu  built :  In  One  Hundred  and  Twenth-nintli  Street,  from  the  Sixth 
to  the  Third  Aveane ;  in  Third  Avenue,  from  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Street  uorth  to  the  river,  <jr  more  than  half  a  mile  long; 
in  Third  Avenue,  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  to  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  Street,  where  it  connects  with  the  *' Harlem  Canal;*'  in 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  from  Third  Avenue  east  to  the 
river ;  and  in  First  Avenue,  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Street,  and  through  the  last-named  street  to  the 
river. 

Remedial  Measures* — The  undersigned  would  recommend  the  speedy 
filling  up  of  all  low  and  sunken  lota,  the  draining  of  ponds  of  stagnant 
water,  and  the  sewering  of  the  avenues  and  streets  adjacent  to  ihe  squares 
which  are  positively  insalubrious-  When  this  is  done  the  district  will 
eomparo  in  general  health  fulness  with  any  other  on  the  Island, 

Tahulattd  SiatemenL — The  following  table  will  eadiibit  at  a  glance 
the  statistical  resulte  of  the  inspection,  the  whole  district  b^ing  divided 
into  eight  belts  hj  the  avenues,  and  extending  from  the  river  south  to 
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EightjMzth  Street.    (See  Vmp  in  front  of  «<  Sanitary  Ih^^"  Bb- 
trict  No.  29,  TwdfUi  Ward.) 
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■          Twnm-Siooi^D 

TMa  TrU©  prewjiiti  the  Slatisticd  of  Teflaat^Housfiej  u  reported  by  the  Sanitary  In- 

Bpectora  of  Uie  Ootindl  of  Bj^c&e,  imd  rcnifld  in  m  reoenl  mspoction  bj  the  UetropoU- 

^^H 

—^         tan  Police. 

^^H 

B               The  total  number  of  tfinont  houi<si,  none  of  whicU  contain  l^ss  than  throe  furolHei, 

^^1 

H          who  hire  their  Apartments  by  monthly  or  very  brief  penoda  of  rental,  i:i  1 5,5 LI.     Tlus 

^^1 

H          ioraeeda,  by  202,  the  number  which  the  Council  of  Hj^cae  es  well  oa  Ihe  Metropolilan 

^^1 

"           Folioe  has  cUe where  given. 

^H 

The  total  population  of  theso  tcmmi-housca  at  the  time  of  last  inspecti«n,  wbs4S6,00O 

^H 

The  total  popnklion  in  C5ellar9  w&a  .,.,.*.***.*.,,,*>**...,......,,,,,,  15,2^4 

^^^^H 

*                   Tutfli  in  tenant^hnuaoA  utd  in  cdkrs , . » « , , .601^24 

^M 

Nofis.— Tlie  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  report  that  there  tLt0  S02  tetumt^ 

^H 

hooves  of  the  krgcr  cbas  (averaging  more  than  elx  fkmlHea  in  a  houiii?)  in  that  Ward*    In 

^^H 

the  t»n«  Waril  thero  &ro  043  inhabited  shanHm,  and  tlO  otber  tenements  of  a  poor  ckas^ 
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Init  QOl  hiring  thrc«  IkmiUoa  each,  conscqumtly  mot  counted  in  the  atatiatica  of  teninl> 
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Ax]tAtovIl^  (if  l^uiv  do»rlt»ftS  oa  Hanltay  lastl- 

tullons,  JtCf  xdv. 
AGdJUtam  oa  the  cUf  ttJlroodA,  ^eDcntt/  CAiucd 

Agu»on^  Dp.  J.  0.,  Saottsirj  Inipectw*  llOi  on 
tbe  medl^fit  topctimiphf  of  tb«  Tnirtci'DUi 
Word.  111^  {<lii!wlflciit\ou  df  tmlldln^  bjr,  112; 
prwaillDg  dlflvflj**— rt'OctiT&  fivlls  by,  llfl ; 
jreEiipilia].  m^nMtrfn  ^n^gi^ated  by^  114 ;  wbc^D 
n^fonas  mast  br^rld^  110;! 

lAduaATZoir  of  popatnti^a  la  citleft,  jtuvlli ;  of 
teouit'hoaHfl  and  Its  trTiK  ex x ill. 

AlOOtt«)Lio  OKiiiKAt  ^(1  quflllly  of^  10,  54. 1ST,  IftT,. 
90t^  '^lit  Sn ;  pot«»DQi]B  nv  In  trrowded  tcioc- 
mpnts  bopfctA  a  di*»lro  Ti^ir,  M,  S?1 ;  <lf9f«9#'» 
Induced  by  thi!!  tiec  ot  "^  ^U  I'i^  1ST,  SO] ;  con- 
*atil(Hl  tl  lUiivitxiiiHbli]  buar^  13T  ^  ItidulE^ 
la  bj  Dumben  of  lolli  »?xc.\  I  AT,  2M;  iMid  to 
riot,  mlseE7,  ind  crlmc^,  Zli,  ^^ ;  hnbUiaal  um 
t)f,  irpdeJfii  <U»uat«  muTQ  npt  to  LemilAateua- 
fnvofttblTt  811. 

An,  how  DtAatmed  In  dw«UlD(^,  orxxlll-exxxlT, 

Au.«Ta,  fiuby  eonditioa  or.  ifti,  i^Uj  d«nif»n«M  ot 
tS7:  ntm  far  eiur£»<^  dralBSiw*  lfi&;  liiMiwjBt" 
ble  botwcvD  reiLT  trDenicatv  tlitt ;  in  chft  nine- 
t*eatb  diiitrlH.  32(1 

Ar^iTMK.'STS,  dfmeiiftoEis  of,  L  69,  4T«  6^  8<t,  Ifl, 
149,190,  199  [  flhby  wndltton  oC  In  U'Dant- 
beiit««»  lis  J  ddectlTe  ventlljitloii  oC  lOt,  mi 
%U;  ofwcnwdirn  of,  STl;  lt»  effect*  apoa 
cMldnn.  8T1;  efiloTJA  Id,  19D,  ^411;  of  n^ 
t01leI^1^ntJ^,  Mt;  wuTiir  nf  MgLt  and  YetitlljpitloD 
\n.  of  rroT  t*Ti*'m^nt^,  ^-iA* 

AiAOCiATLOH  for  Imptovintf  tbe  CmdlUon^if  tbe 
Piwr,  Its  miitt*ry  work  *fld  Advleo,  Uittl— 
li^U' ;  ita  B|>ocUl  reiwrt  on  scmltorf  wuiU  of 
tbe  iaboHao:  cljugea,  IxxsIlL 

Aaattt'MM,  tbe  Lying-in.  B&t  tHo  Half  Orphou.  }$^\ 
Et>nn>  fpf  Yonniff  Woonp'n  ind  lEslldnt^o.  IH9', 
for  Boldlert*  Cbtldrtn,  315;  Doaf  and  Dumb, 
f4t:  Colon'd  Orphfta,  Lb.;  Inntie,  tb,;  the 
Liak«  RDd  Watt  i  Ort^banX  Ib^ 

AaiKWrtiMftK,  moLitur«  of,  In  tb0  FItfl  |ti«|)cc'Moq 
District^ 3* ;  In  rtar  IcncTncnt*,  4S;  the  number 
of  GubLci  t^t  of.  to  e[ich  tudlrldfut  iiiunif  tb^ 


tfiia[it-U«ii«>c  rapnUtlon,  4-^,  l^M),  180,  £49;  hn 
mldltjuCuuftetlng  beMUb,  ld5;  Intpn^irDateil 
wltb  iciwer  f&»f4, »  well'tfif^rn  Futirce  of  dl*- 
tmi^  iSi^t  tmnnnt  of  ifcQ  racb  Ixidlvldu^  aitii^nf 
tbe  dollar  population,  MT ;  ^^fffClA  of  Impurity 
iit  dsAftt  toiOilRt  or  brT4tbi<d  per  bonr,  2r^  xc, 

B^LUAXf,  Dr.  E.,  cf  London,  bit  r^Tiort  on  tbe 
wnrUof  of  tbir  Mt^tropollUD  eyitem,  exv, 

BAJIT&lt,  Dr.,  qiUhUtioTiR  frain,  fliMi 

BAfltiuarfi,  nnti-n^nntAbK"  Irom  dunpneu,  Sv  5,  ti, 
A5;  popnLntlnn  ot  1^2;  unbeAlLby  nnton?  of, 
190;  ttrpbafd  favcr  ImM;  rbeniuaflsm  con- 
(nctad  (n,  a,  40,  Tt,  BU  199;  opbtbntmla  Ld,7L 

BsjeKUiJf'i  SwjJtr,  tocnUon  mat  Attw  «f,  40. 


Brrtkck,  EvG.f  TTBults  of  luiitaij  vorki  In,  errii 

BcijLHLDiiff]  Hotraiss,  ih;   k\Jiw§\  how  tometlmei 

iuppiled  witb  food,  fXk 
EnOMCitrrtR,  ajuanir  tbe  ooenfMatt  of  eliftiiCifii  In 

the  Twentv-firtb  InvpHtSdn  IHiterlet  tO«. 
BsaTiiBJA  In  the  Flrtit  IntpeetloD  tlifttrret,  10;  In 

Ibe  Third,  tti,  m\  Iti  tbe   VouHh,  A®;    (n  (b« 

FIHh^GT:  in  rbo ^Istth, Bl ;  tu  th'i  t*evenLb.i9; 

in  tbe  Tweirtb,  138^    in  tbe  Tbbieentb,  lft4; 

tfnffiibblfip,  2ii 

BmovT*.  l>r.  J.  U,  Sanitary  Irripf^tftp  i  idJ  ■  ^m  y^g 
prim  I H  re  and  prrf«nt  topou';  f  lev- 

entb  IHMfJct,  IIT;   obJoctSi  i-Mo 

pOTement  by,  H9;  fin  olh  oulj ;.  .;  .  ijh<jld 

rercr  And  dyienttiy  by,  119;  *ru  t«Hiuit''bcHLH«, 
1S1 ;  d««ertntJon  of  kh  ImproviNi  t^notJt-bmiM 
V,  193 1  ««Ikr  tmnulaU^a  by,  l^;  on  iiwtit^ 
boxea,  124;  pre'reJIimr  diBeuei^  ik ;  tvmedtiX 
DieaiurM  loeiefielHl  by,  1^ 

BKUtn.  Dr.  H.  M.,  S«niiary  Ini^ootor,  »86;  on 
natnnl  wfttrr-coiinei  of  lh#  Twenty-idjctb  and 
Twenty  aevrnth  Diitrlet,82e;  old  wgt«ra»ar^ 
get  obBtmetfd,  fiiT;  the  eviia  nf  Mwer  fuei^ 
8S8;  on  t^nimt-honsep,  Il29;  eril»  wd  tli«tr 
nraadtaft,  Stl;  funl  (miters  and  pOlMftinUi 
pUMw,  1^;  eiirbago-box  A&d  w^t«-pip«  pro- 
pooed  by.  mi 

BtTTLDi.^ff^A,  wf  the  Tint  Itiftp^etlcin  ]>lfltHc^  Ci  of 
tb*  fteeond,  m  of  tho  Third,  2fi,  3ft;  of  iht 
Fourth.  45 :  of  Ihu  Fiflb,  C7.  70 ;  nf  the  S^resl^ 
Ml  «f  tbe  Fkftbtb,  03;  of  the  Ninth,  lOO;  of 
the  Tenth,  111;  of  ib#  KlfTJ-pth,  ItH-  of  Ibi 
TwAlfth,  iSai  of  tbe  Tbfrteentli,  14^;  of  rh« 
FotutvsnCb,  I6fi;  of  the  Flft«>enrb,  173;  of  tbo 
eixtwnlll,  ISat  of  lb*  Seviotevntb,  11>7;  of 
the  El#bteenth,2]0;  of  tb««  Twuntti^th,  941 1 
of  tbe  Twenty -I!  r*t,  SJiT;  of  the  Twenty-iee- 
cind,  2T«!  cf  tbe  Twentv  tMNf,  ffSflj  of  tbt 
Twvntr-RiaKb,  Wi;  or  the  TwDnry^flfth,  SOO; 
of  the  Tir^^nly-iixtb  and  Tw"ciitv-fte¥*'nth,S|®; 
of  ih0  TweiijT-fiebth,  B40;  ot  the  T^rnlCy- 
Tiinlb.  04«  [  ttfeeto  of  hifb.  on  tb*j  asnltiuy  «m- 
dliionofiMtvofritre«tii»l4;  iflnluurr  eeodttyflB 
of  alii  aftsn  ntptrkir  ta  thow  of  mvn  i««nt 
dalp,  lt3f;  defeetire  i5a4i«ti1ii*tloi]  af,  Mf. 

Btr&HAtL,  Dp.  F.  A..  Unitary  tniptofeii',  tfj:  ah 
the  s-Hirt*i  of  tojalubrity  l;^  tb#  ftmts  of  thm 
Twivmb  nittrfct,  |f»;  ievnufe  and  bultk 
atBtiitlei  bj,  181 ;  du»iftcntloD  of  b«lldlui 
by,  182;  lenant'hatu^  ttJillBtJc^  by,  114-  oh- 
jwiionftblo  fi^tncTv  of  tba  TweliHb  Dlatilet, 
13T;  on  Ibe  fonnmetioii  «|  cbttr«ha«  *n4 
pubUc  MhoolA,  ISO ;  An  dli«aiipa  prvvallltig  In 
the  Twelfth  DUtrtct,  lb, ;  n  medial  meimtmB 
ftujEfvetiMi  by,  J40, 

CAirrui  Oavdew,  11 ;  elTeettt  olC  on  ^m  tuiitiry 
eondlLlaii  of  the  city,  1± 
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Oahre6  or  DiaKAAK^  ^Lvll;  ei^ziiMcriM!  Id  connc'c- 
tiod  wlitti  dpnth-roicin  nhJll ;  nccesaSty  fo|- 
gqardtiig  j^^alnfit  In  N<*w  York,  IK  ;  tho*<i 
wiileh  DJrc  citttmnl  nnd  tbuao  thbt  orei  i>e»ODAl 
eonftitlcr<M:l,  xlU  ;  !q<MlizSiig  nature  ct!;,  ixIL 

146;  frvrn  di'ficltncy  of  dralnapcv  144^iffi4;  ex- 
duct  tni?  Ujifht  and  air  fhsm,  -10^  liiil;  population 
dT,  f&  th^  Bkxtb  Dleti-Lct,  bO ;  Id  Uic  Tbirt«?enltL, 
1&2:  In  tbe  TwcBtleUi,  **«  J  ia  the  T^vcntj- 
sixth  and  TweEtj-Mventli,  8S9;  Jlwded  by 
bcavy  tnlbsu  1^;  dlttuiie«  prevailing  la,  IHT^; 
iJltby  copdStion  of,  191 ;  rbenmatlMn  In,  189  ; 
iliould  be  problbltcd  aa  dwcllln^'tf,  20^;  dnrk- 
ncjs  of,  a  can^  ot  impatred  vttEillty,  SllEf;  dls* 
es?«&  coDTcyed  ftoiiit2S4;  amount  of  fropnla- 
tfoTi  of.  diml  Dialling,  S4T  ^  olTciiakv^  wlof  ui&lng 
ftQm^  Ml\  blood! j>i»lEonlii{;  frotn,  lb. 

OufsnmiH.  In  Cb«  Ftnt  inspwtlQii  IHitrlct,  IS ; 
In  the  FourtiL,  fi9;  In  tba  SlxUi,  ^t  tn  Ihe 
ElgliUi. »;  la  Ui#  Tblrteestlt,  IW.  1^ ;  1a  Ole 
roofteentb,  1«8;  in  tbe  Twenty-elj^tht  Ml 

Ouadwicv,  Eiiwiif^  E«q«^  re&iai-kji  on  putleiilir 
nfonns,  cjtvl. 

CoAitTTASLE  lKiTiTmo?;B^  Ih  tbo  Sljcth  Intpcctlan 
DlsMet,  feT;  projtimlty  of,  to  fevcT-ntsrss^  ^ 

CMxMiBTRT,  hv|;;k-Dii!i  apullcAlioiii  ot,  xeviil— dll; 
report  on^liy  Fro^  jirafi^mMl  iWemDik,  xdx. 

CuoLEHLji,  A91AT1Q,  BtM  ApiwAnaice  oL  In  1^,  81; 
In  the  vicinity  of  plf^Mf  bb«  ^00 ;  naMstmrf  la 
Nov  Ycirkn  I?c:l1l ;;  In  FhlliidelphlA  nnd  llo^ton, 
1x1  ¥  ;  s^^ki!  the  InsalnbHoim  WaHtlf  b,  am 

CnnucKA  IxrATCTtrw,  In  Ihfj  Jiral  ItthiK'Himi  Dln- 
tiict,12:  \n  ibc  Thinl,4l;  in  tht>  ^jctli^^'i: 
In  the  Kljphth,  »e;  In  tbe  Tenth,  113;  In  the 
KI<JTeiiih,  ri4:  In  the  TTv-*mb,  1«8;  In  the 
Thirteenth,  1I12;  bi  the  Fanrteeoth,  lOS ;  In 
the  Fin4henth,  170 ;  In  the  ldlxre«;iitl).  l^ :  \n 
the  J^Tenleenth,  199;  In  tbo  Twentieth,  24S\ 
In  tht  TT*-ent¥^-fonrih»  204:  In  tha  Twenty- 
fifUi,  31ii  In  tho  Tw^'nty-sixth  &nd  Tw&nty- 
>OTi?oth.  mi ;  In  Ui^  Twenty -eljEhth,  S4a  ;  k 
onnn»tlon  with  stablea  and  offi-OBlve  wpter- 
doBeta,  41 ;  pre  anient  In  i-enr  tenemeolA,  170; 
nlatioo  nf,  to  fllthy  atrc>eU  find  ^ttert.  1B8, 
SaT;  to  dnm-BhopA,  t£t3;  fttaltty  ot  in  rvar 
t«aiiiit-Iioiiii^e>  £49 ;  In  the  vlclnliy  «/  eUugh- 
ter-bouHi,  294;  cauB«d  by  «wlU  intlk.  S12  ;  In 
fli«  vldnlty  of  itairnuit  water, Aid;  &ta]lty  of, 
in  the  TweslT-im]]  Dfatrlet,  SSO  •  relation  of, 
to  dentition,  SS3 ;  In  ManbattaQvlUfi.  842, 

C^LBUi  MOAPirfS  In  the  Firflt  InBpe^tlon  Dlstrlic-t, 
13 1  tn  the  TbiJ'tl,'^?;  In  Ihc  Eleventh,  124 ; 
«med  by  unwboleanme  artU'Iea  of  fnod,  812 ; 
Its  preren table  iuitnr«  \vt41  known,  B20. 

GmntiHjn,  In  the  First  iD&neetlon  Dlalrlet.  11  ;  In 
tie  S««niJ,  n ;  in  the  Third,  2?^ ;  in  the  Flflb, 
n;  In  the  Sixth,  Bl ;  In  lb*?  E^hlh^lJe ;  in  the 
Iflnlb,  HH  i  In  tbn  Tonth,  112 ;  fa  the  El#Ttfnlh, 
Itfi;  In  tho  Twvlfth,  Ifl^;  In  the  Tbtrtt^nth, 
148;  In  the  fetitoentb,  1^ ;  In  th*  Eighteenth, 
222 ;  tn  tb*  Twentieth,  241 ;  In  tbe  Twenty- 
Mi^nd,  4fB ;  In  tb*  Two  n  It -sixth  and  Tw  enty- 
Barenth,aeO;  badly  TADtlleted^  bh  189, 

CrEESQit*  ik««octjmioif,  infonuation  and  fidiFJ:ff<P  n- 
qnoitcid  by,  iixt;  report  n refuted  lo,  xxvit 

CUiAiruiraBfl^  iIlo  fInC  remfduil  nieA^ure  for  tho 
ot^,  0X3c¥«  oKstxtIIL;  abonld  b«  «nfurceit  In 
tvnajil-bfiiweis,  cix^d ;  luiportsnoeof  both  per- 
■onal  and  domicIIkEy,  118,  1A6-  neglect  ot 
IGC ;  with  TeutlUtlon,  ¥rlU  extlni^ulsh  « pidem- 
1m,  21^ ;  IndllTercuee  to,  aoqulrcd,  and  at  varl- 
KDt6  with  all  m&Tti  or  aoclal  Improvement, 
S#fi;  want  of,  a  prt^st  ioort^  of  (naaliiil'iity^ 
S79 ;  t}ifl  ipoat  want  oL  In  tli«  Twenty ^Ightb 
Dlatriel,»la 
'OoLisoTt^  outlet  of,  31,  M  J  dwcrlption  of  th^ 
TAj  JLlnn|c4nthe,T9',  an  (nddoa^lKj  no^dotia 
lnfliiei)«e  of  Uie,  9^ 


HTOI 


clfei.  t4  of  tbeir  wnnt  of  ventltfttfoii  sad  UHfe^l 
Co«idi!*hiiiy,  fotm  ijf,  to  ^anltAJT  IncpKlaii,,!  ** 
€o:ntaoion,  and  conta^ooa  <Ila«aaea  o      ' 

CXXXT. 

CorifciL  OF  IlTCiBfT,  date  of  Ita  ar^^ili^tloa^ol; 

muaica  of  lis  m^embcrq^  cHlt 
Ckuik  r«#altln^  from  a  want  of  amltaif  i 

tlnn,  G& :  twia  lubltuaJ  Intempenzwv.  tif  11 

£14,  SffiO. 
Citirros  BTaEkEr,|W€klni;  of,  S4fl. 
CBOTflK  WAiTSt,  lis  fanllary  !niprirt»ji««,1ll;  t_ 

fitonai  impurltlet  of,  and  Uietr  taJf ntiuvL  a, 
Ckofi'  amonK  the  ot^cspantft  wf  »hutf«a  Ifi  I 

Twenty 'fifth  DiipeclJoB  Dlstilct,  fOf 
Cru-OT'SACt  itt&^dcc^a  and  mortalltj  In,  ItxrL 
DcA-nt-EATCH,  defined,  il ;  Ita  avenn  In  Uw  Stzfl' 

WariU  l3rtv. 
D££nt,  Dr.  E.  W.,  Sanitary  TnfnKt^r,  l^\  on  tU 

olTecta  of  a  vlUati^d  atmofeiOiere,  166;  on  Irt- 

ant-honwB  and  flmui  ebopH,  IST;  on  ibe  tnoni 

Infinence  of  ftlaugbter-hoq ««■«.,  I^i  ho«  inkt- 

tlona  dleeasefe  i^pr^d,  IG^^;  rpmcdtal  niea»(Lrr«, 

BBggested  bv,  itn. 
DiAKMircu,  In  lli^"  Flr*t  TH^trlrt.  1^;  prtr^lrftt  tt 

a11ieiL->       ■     "     -^  ^ 

of,  an  . 

leni  lij , 

neartht?  tiv 
■ound,  41 ; 
yficiitery,  !■■ 

and  i^ntters,   in*.. 

liiit,lP8;  iHiheav 

Irfjltf'd  bv  proper  ?j,  I 

DlABKUOJLl.MAIJliJ'lEin,  ML  «i 

ventable,  evil!;  thtm  ^pt-i- 

era,  evliU  fWimimii^nre  iA;.:     . 

hfjw^a  rt'jiort  on,  efx. 
BirninKRJA,  proxltivlly  tif,  to  itablei^  fT,  0^ 

in  i^onn*«<»n>m  wttli  j-lmm'^h^^pis  I  WE:  wlrld 

calubri   !      ' *  '^  '    ■  '■  ^        1.^^ 

cdlar-. 

the  vl. 
BisiAas,  av^Kun^i- 

tli«  proiiorlS'  : 

In  Tenth.  Eij. 

f^',..  1  ...  '..-, ...,  .■; 

U\.::'  :.■   -•  -.  \.\ 
iJi^Liki.  ]-^',  iU   Ll.v  ^. . .  , 
29,11;  In  the  Fourth,  63 ; 
tn  tho  f^t^th,  B2;  in  the  - 
Elfihth,06;  tn  tht  NSnOi. 
113:  lniherJert'nlh,124; 
In  tbe  Thinfonlh.102;  In  ' 
InlLeFi'--''  -►■    '-^^-  "'^' 
tho  tif^. 
In  Iht 
in  the  1^  ,  .,^  .  .  ...  .     ,  .-.  , 

on*l,  i^Tl' ;   i  n  i  he  T  w  en  t  T  -Jtnirt  J 
Twf'ntj  flfih,  318,  »19;  In  the    I 
and  Twett^-Scvenii^    J^'- ■    i^ 
ctffbth,lt42;  in  the  '? 
onee^  oC  conrtaUd  : 

Smmie  lifi*  In  llio   ■>  - 
;   atatlsUci  of  a  trii*ij 
Btraft,  HM;  Inflnentw  of  * 
atitiAd  otlll,  lia,  n9-  r. 
BJcoholle  liquor*,  11«{^ 
&{rency  of  the  aui 

mean  a  of  the  'olty  ra  M  .. 

S4n;  loeaHilefroi;  l&ii  dj^ 

men  t  A,  S45 ;  <*fl"*ct  nf  vbcUth 

oi;  among  the  poor,  i24 :  i  ] 

IVft;  tmpropcrftiQdJ' 

by  p*iicr  monoyt  dt^f 

eto^^;  patent  me* - 

of  ttniiJita  to  arkn 

24t^;  always  llabli^  r 

witb  the  tdtemperatv,  -       . 
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WiT«Dt«bl(^  ESI ;  &Ut)tll«s  o£  In  tlie  Twtni  tj- 
third  Dittriei,  2m;  cfTifct«  or  ttngn&nt  waut 
ttpoe,  Stil;  the  c!in!)c£»ctea»  oJ  Lh'u  Irttti,  and 
the  oreTMsrefalnefl*  of  the  Germani,  342. 

New  Ycirk,  Bl ;  the  £ifc4t«ri!h  (W;  In  tlie  Thli^ 
Umih  Difrtrloi,  108. 
DitAjKAaB  or  rat  City,  r^ixirts  on.  xcrt ;  qa^t*- 

naluml  uf  the  Ijtmid  hov  <^b9(ra(!t«d,  xevlll; 
of  tbv  ThW  liupp^tron  DUtrlct,2UM;  of  tbe 
fourth,  44 ;  of  th«  FinL  Ae ^of  tb o  Ktgti th,  9i ; 
of  Ihe  Ninth,  n^  ef  thp  Tetith,  lIO;  of  the 
Eli>T*Dth,  IIT:  0f  Iho  Twelfth,  12T|  of  the 
Thlrtocnth,  143;  t>t  the  Fmetntb,  ITI  i  of  the 
81xteetiih»  1^1;  of  the  B-iiieDte^Qlh,  1M\  n/t 
tbe  £l^leeTith,20T;  of  th<s  KliibiQctith,Sia; 
of  the  Tventbth,  fi^;  of  the  Twcntv-fint, 
SC«:  of  theTwPDly-aecoiid,2<B;  oTtheTwea- 
ty-flnh,  2*3;  of  tbe  Twenty-tlilh  «)tl  Twwii' 
tv-ecYcnUif  Silti;  of  the  TwentT-^ltfhth,  SSfi^ 
881 ;  tiLStuow  *f  defpctWci,  48,  lOi  1 89 :  Import- 
■nee  of  thofODgb,  \fi;  l^tiuiore  of  bod  hous«- 
draliu^  «0  the  ht!aHh  of  tlic  In^mhttantK,  Wi; 
local,  abscnoe  oC  or  imfi<?rfeol,  1&5;  «tek}ie$a 

ftkCB',  Lb. ;  tobaliir  dnlna  of  tile  prefenble  to 
thuMi  uf  brlek,  ^^:  fkolty  w»Bto-blne&  £48. 

DsJkM-^Bora,  In  the  Flr»t  Invito  oil  on  lllttnet,  10 ; 
In  ihu  £?icon<i,  IG;  In  thi^  Thlnl,  {It*  to  th» 
FotLTth,  CO;  la  tie  FLtb,  iH,  Ti :  In  tli«  ^Ixtta, 
81;  In  tho  SeVL^nth,  6^;  lu  th(^  KWhth^  06:  la 
the  l!7lDth^  im\  tn  the  TL^cth,  ftS;  In  tho 
£le>v«Bth,  128:  In  the  Twi>mi],  1i$7;  In  the 
Thlrlt'snth*  i'j2;  in  the  FouHft-nth,  IflT;  In 
tho  KtJlif^nlh,  IT^;  in  th«  SUtetJilli,  tUl ;  tn 
theE1irhteeulL,?LB:  to  th^Tw^mtleLh^  24J ;  In 
the  Twentj-arst,  3ftT ;  In  the  Twi^ntv -second^ 
S7T;  In  the  Twentf-lbiirth,  2fi6 ;  io  ( heTi^tuty  ^ 
flflh*  810;  In  the  Twraty-slitlh  ond  Twtnti- 
wsvonlli,  S^tJ  In  the  Twenty-eljfhth^  841:  \q 
the  Twpnly-nlnth,  34S*  tntinencL^  ot;  aa  the 
miLUajry  eLddkion  at  KiURKn,  UMl,  liJH;  char- 
iclcr  ot;  I»,  IR  nil  evils  rtAultln^  fivm,  SI, 
104,  13T  ;  pr^^Judicljil  to  the  puhlk  tyftltlj,  ISt 
iSfi;  hy  vhom  frtraiicntcd,  10»  26;  ^tlo  of 
the  number  of  fhmlUcK  In  the  El^hu-cnth  DIs- 
t:r1et,219;  nuini'miia  la  the  locality  of  t«  nun  t- 
botiMA,  iddi  thfoQj^cd  with  rani tUude^B  of  both 
jif  )ti>9v  lOT,  245;  evfb  of,  nmonxs^itiAtlAr'lene- 
mcnla.  203;  dl^ponAArli**  of  polwiiB,  841. 

Diafeu,  Fiion^4^n  J,  W^  Letter  from,  Sl£  n^f^; 
rt- |kjM;  Ljv,  xclx, 

Dkai'kii;  Ucwnit,  JLI>.,  a  rhoTiilcaiJ  analysis  of  well- 
wnicr  fbum  the  T^t!.ntjr«thlfd  Bifttriet,  mfiUe 
b^,  SI  3  TWff. 

Dm:  II  HiLt,  liucatlon  o^  2S3^ ;  emptofineDteaf  the 
InlmbltjintB  oC  ^^ 

purBLLiM)  ImprO'VeinentBin  KnplUheLtfpHtljDixlT, 
IssjCvLll;  Aldprmnn  WaU'flow'a  deKffhflil, 
LxxiYt;  R*v,  Dr.  MnhleiibDtijf's  rcniArlK  on 
the  neiJpasUy  for,  In  Ntfw  Yorls,  IxxxrlH;  pec^ 
ommi?nfUth»os  for,  Usjdx;  needed  In  i^Lv^t^ 
hon&c^  Is^xxJx,  xc 

Bw^LLi3(0i^  BTi'a  t»f  the  ftty  to  bo  ocerinlcd  by, 
oxjtxii ;  Ddvfttc.  tn  the  Yifti  Lo^jwctbm  D1»- 
trtct,  fi;  In  the  SMond,  J^J  in  thy  Third,  20^ 
Si;  In  th«  Fifth,  «T*  70;  In  the  Sercnth,  66;  in 
Etifbtb,  &3;  in  tlie  Ninth,  100;  in  the  Tentfc, 
Hi;  In  tho  KSiVMitU,  t2J;  Jo  the  Twelllb, 
ISa ;  In  th.  Me; ;  In  the  Fourtt^iitb, 

100;  En  tl  •  ITU;  \n  the  Sl^tcfuih, 

liT;  in  t!  Mih,!^:^  in  the  Klfch- 

teenth,  £10;  U\  itjo  Twentieth,  241;  tn  tbe 
Twentv-Hrat,  a.')?;  In  the  Twenty- Becon a,  STiJ; 
In  the' Tm^Dlv-fotirUi,  2*1 ;  in  the  Twenty- 
flflhiOOfi;  tn  the  Twcnty-»lath  andTwenty- 
»aventh,  B^ ;  In  the  Twenty-el«rhth»  840 ;  IhnL- 
ty  TeniilntlQn  o^  39^  SIO ;  why  bad  odei-A  ec- 
oailonallj  fKcur  In,  1S3,  &S,  SOT;  Mnltanr 
£8 


comdttlon  oi;  oomouvd  with  thai  of  tenanl- 
bo^eoa,  180 ;  oocaiuina]  want  of  lanltoi-y  caiie 
In  rtsarA  Uk  SIO;  delectiire  •ewen&vQ  and 
nLnnibing  oC  ^Ol^  8£6i;  blood-noliAnihgr  and 
d«atb  i!rom  fieffacti  V)  drainage  M^aOrl;  BeTeral 
connected  with  tbe  le^er  by  a  itoi^le  dratu, 
ROT ;  havLnji  no  cDtUn,  aa^, 

Dlf*EST««t  in  the  First  lns|>eetSen  Dtstriet,  IS ;  on 
low,  damp  ifmund,  41 ;  In  itojiip  and  tlithy 
baseDierfr-.  "f  Tflli>pceottD  the  Fonrtn 

tnipcctii  .  In  the  Fifth,  Ti :  In  tho 

Bevcnth  l  in  the  Tenth,  lit;  coa- 

neeted  wan  uninin-d  Mwpntg^  110 *,  with 
iSf^wdi!^  and  iDsalabrionB  quarterly,  124;  with 
SUhy  itneetft  and  nittert,  IBfl;  In  the  Blx- 
teenth  DistrleU  IW;  on  rpelalmed  iffomni, 
11)9;  in  connection  with  fUlhy  pririeB  snd 
damj»  I^e^lk^B,  2UT;  pmnnj;  tho  0GCQp«int»  at 
lihaoLlei  In  Uie  TweDty-tSllh  EHstHct,  m&\  In 
the  rlelnltr  of  ilagnani  wat«r  Hit 

BtiiOT  Dr.  £..  SiDitary  ln«peelor,  S§i:  oit  Che  np- 
town  nntianeeii,  fM\  on  atrQet-cieanlng^  etew 
^M:  on  ill  thy  j»Lace»  and  i^ro^i  abnacia,  S^i 
**  Dutch  HtlV  27iii;  on  poiiwini'mB  faaea  ana 
eniftnattoHi  In  dwolUtij^  ^'^T;  on  tba  temiat^ 
hoQiea  in  the  Tweuty4blrfl  Di^tHet,  %m\  the 
**Gf«at  Kaatem  "  troknt-bonio  de«crfbcdf  lb.; 
r#Q)edta1  mcaaurea  ftuffgoited  b^ji  !26€i, 

BrmnfliicB,  attaek  low,  rcclalnied  gTonnd  llttt^  SS 
tf3etL(i7nl«hffi4  hy  ebanllnen  imd  Tentllailatt, 
V»i  die  ont  after  a  oertoin  lenftb  of  time.  HI  Jt- 
niny  be  arrested,  SI  6;  attack  the  Immvtiu  4nd 
d^nrrvd^  duvei,  S13;  InfldDnowl  by  want  o(f 
eaoLtary  r^^iationa,  U%  WH. 

EiYBiPKLAj  In  the  1'blrd  iDapeetLon  D|atdct,iS; 
tn  the  rlelnity  of  fttuMci,  U. 

EjCAirmsiATOut  FxTEBi^  partly  prcTentable,  Ur» 

KxBocTtTn  Odmuittvk,  Ita  report  on  the  plan  and 
pntgRs»  of  the  Kanltaf7  Stitrey,  ixf;  nauMi 

of,  XIXT. 

Factoiut»  In  tho  Third  Inspection  Dlcti1ct^t!,S8; 
in  tbii  rtfth,  Tl ;  In  the  Sixth,  hi ;  In  the 
Twelfth,  138;  In  thP  Fourteenth,  lOT;  In  the 
Flgbti;<-nth,  ild;  in  the  Twcaty-fonrth,  8M, 

Famiuw  chlldlcM  ttom  high  dcAth-nte  in  ienanl- 
honJ»eih,  l3i!ivlil, 

TAimnQTttw,  Dr.  J,  f>.*  Banitju*T  Inspcetor,  »4&; 
rvmvdial  mcAi^nnTB  «Q^cvsted  hy^MT;  etatlelJ- 
cal  reciipJtnJntloji  by,  84?l. 

FjiT'SoiLiTia,  eBtafbllabiiienta  for,  tn  cloae  pimslm'- 
ity  to  lufe  linaLne&d  thoroq^hlhrea,  m ;  ema- 
nattoDi  amlnx  lhiin«  ih. ;  In  the  Twenty^flnt 
HlMtrlet,  adi ;  affliota  nf  InhaUnt  t|i«  odir 
fttitn,  WL 

Fettb  In  the  jtvt  1SQ9**4^  ct  ;  In  the  ElereftUi 
onil  Sevi^nieenlh  Worda,  erl;  ly  eanaea  mH 
control  citoildcred^  ^-rsriTi;  pnTnitliif  asoit 
exl«n6lrely  In  meli^t  Localltlea^  38;  In  damp 
Oollnra  and  haicmflnli,  81 ;  In  tha  Sftxtb  ln- 
epeetjon  Diatrtet,  m 
— -  Biuooa  ajTD  MuamrK;  cauic»  of,  ^0. 

€To»Tiwn«v  pwvaleBl  Jn    the    Twenty- 

aeciwd  Dletriot,  £19. 

ts{TBaHnTE!fT,fireraUlnf  (jnrDctNlmed^low, 

an4  poorly-drained  tfonmd,  II ;  Its  the  yldnlty 
,     of  eti^on  t  wnier, »]  %  «i1,  m^  Ml ;  lUtJatiot 
ni^  firtim  the  Manhattan  filapeiMary,  848^ 

Mal^hul,  In   the  vicWlly  of  atunant 

water,  SO,  Mi. 

■  —  -  HiMnTiKa,  almost  nnlvenmL  «inoAg:  dttl- 
dJtsn  In  teniiDt-boQ^es  of  the  Third  InspecUua 
Dlittrtet,^;  on  reclaimed  atriund,41;  In  the 
vLclnlty  of  etaitnanl  water,  hST« 

TTFUoin,  0{inf««  k^  pTerentabla,  It ;  t& 

B^tme  {lorttoni  of  the  Tnhrd  Diairlct,  S9 ;  ma^ 
liirnant  type  of;  41 ;  lu  thmip  Of^llarik  Tl ;  In  the 
Filth  lnep»ecUon  D!EtrJct,T2;  in  the  ^ventl^ 
S9;  in  tbe  Tcntli,  IIS;  Id  tcnaat-hoBKi  of  the 
TweJfUi  Difttriet,  iS9;  tn  tbe  Tblrteentli,103; 
In  the  Fi^nrteenth,  1§9;  la  UDe  jnOniDtb,  I19j 
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■'.on 4.  .•!*»  a  'h»-  "^i-:b:t~  </  ^.^etut  ■»att-r. 
•r.»t-  *an-**t  -r  'Ii'  mnni^  rc:3ajACliiiu  Itnm 
f..*i'."  '•.-•>?-  vut  r:ir.-s^  tiT  ji  •  n*  limuimi 
mil  ?'*nr  i  ■••?«»*»•.  Vh. 
Fji-JTb.  7r.'-fr4.  4r,«r:i.  "^.rr*"*  in.  nui  ^hrsu  .lor. 
xzr^.  »  i.  r*  frtnnrt.  z:  — tt.  ,-ir»''*>9taM«  ir 
ft-'-rt  lir  iml  «'*-aniin#-':^   !      d  '•-aanC'afliUi^ 

»".:i     i»*r:M^  -v^.  -if  siaairmai  kar::ivr!r9L  Ix: 

ti.f.rr,r'r.-*   ■<  4  t'     or*- ui»3*^  »'l   3  nie  Fj^t 

■;n  •  ..»  7  -.Tl.  ja  41 .  a  -i:t»  J  iiuri  '9.  -n  'ie 
-<:.-r-..  -:  n  ■::.»  ---'nriL  -d.  Ji  "ix*  Ximh. 
:-j:  T  -..•  ?Jt--»3t.i.  :i»  J  --r  T:ur*^aTx 
I-^J.  .1  M**  7  ■.nr'.*»='a:li.  I*-,  j  'i«»  F'ttiH-nrli. 
IT'  ■-  "."..r  •<*-'nr«'*n'i  I'-'i'  n  tlie  Eijca- 
••••n-"-  r  .*"'  In  -h^  T-r  'a^-^-irn.  nG:  larfiaijitt 
•rt  ,i.-r  -  irr--*i1  .mmiaruitA  1'.  «.•».-*. 
1^/1.  '.■'ft:  :.  ■'.;*•  "iirr-!  -  ■lUf-rs.  :  9:  irr^n.-fi 
^7  fr^i-  -*:;•. .ar.i-.o.  IT.  I-fl,  r.*  rMJacion  m  rhe 
r.;.r.;r''  -.f  '.'!•»  rr".nn»i  m  -wiira  r  wrrnrs.  -L 
41  .  *■•  T.nri*' »••<♦:  ».ra  "jr  liaai'.ii:*?'  if  'ie  i:- 
mrt*p-.-r»     W:    ■»'*a  3t*^lr-*"M    tt— ••*    irnt 

hri ^-t.  *'. :  -w'.'n  '^'nanr.'hr.n*^^  ^  T*.  ill. 
Ji*iK;  'i.m*:n,nh.»<  '^^^!a^^  •iixnm»«r  aum'.'if.  •'^■. 
1^.17  -.*»  -rr.'rviVd.  ^,  yx  -T:.>:  -rUrr-if-nc  -a 
a  nr'-.'w '!.-'l  vni>m*T.*:.  I-n:.  iaflj>'r«?»  .ir«-ail  ▼aira 
'.r.'^r^^^-r  ■!  *'*a  'n*»  -»*::ir-  -^r  *;■.•?  ^ar^tj*:',  :•?-; 
ftnrlirsr*-*  'b^  l.fe  '.f  •ai*  paj^irian.  :«:   ia 

t:.',ri  w;*h  •?ar,.i»^  :>i:  ia  i»ar  t.»a«»m»»3'.^  iTS. 
2-^>:  •rr*i'i  ''.f.  !p.  rh«»  Tw-»c*7-M«*r.nft  ra?j>M;- 
t;/.n  rr«Tl*^,  2W>.  25t1  :  «raj«*<  of  hnpnrr«ttL  r-l. 

xtx'^:  ♦r.<»  p^r.^.obM»  Bna:h*r  ;a  :he  «^t-.  <rr.: : 
In  fh*  F!r«n  In^p##»*l*'m  W-thct.  9:  'la  -hrt 
Ihlr-I.  -t: :  In  fh*i  *ixrh.  T-  >l:  ta  th^  EL'h- 
f>*r.*h.  ^rl*?:  In  ^*mn^fXion  with  stah!rtL  •!: 
'I.  •*T',pr>.n  f.f  a.  la  Monro*  Stns^t.  I-ri:  <rr.n- 
llnr.*'d  b7  th/^  v.wHtloo  «f  wrtiia  t^naat- 
fy.T,**.*.  -If,:  l/yaMtf  />t  in  th*  E!«h?<*nrh 
lK»*r:f.i,'£\f»:  ptynlfiAn'^  as<l  others  r«>Dtrae:- 
Injf  frv^T  In.  Ih. :  d<*vT!ptk»a  «>f  a  noted,  in  th« 
Kl/hf/Ti^h  JM.«trH.  i1 » ;  niinr.Vr  of  ea«««  or- 
f^irrSus  l.-i  a,  /l- ;  lo*»tM  on  nuule  rronnd,  it*. ; 
),(,-K  u,  *  xr.Tmlnar*:  difl««a«  fri/no.  fl9 :  advan- 
t.i/»^  yaiflM  hj  Mnltary  mett«nr^  appliM  to. 
If.T :    /ti^^^Tljftion  oi;  in   the   Twentj-second 

Firrr..  I/r.  If.  M.,  Sanitary  Inspector.  2*X:  on 
pr:miflT*-  and  prsa^nt  topoirraphy,  •J'/T:  r.n 
^tf.  ti  and  jpjtt^T".  i<>S:  <tn  aventiM  of  w*^lth,  . 
and  •tr«'t^  of  r»ovrrty,  *JOV;  on  tb^-  &nlry  •^on- 
^frn'  fion  of  fi'nant-b'»««#^",  irll ;  on  celiarn  and  " 
J/i««rr>'nt«,  2I*,f:  on  frpidemlcs  of  tf\*-T.  213: 
dr;irri-«hM»^  and  liqn^T  str>rc&,  214;  trader  and 
Mu\.cti\\\,{n\  orMij^tttton.i  not  ranses  of  fevrr. 
Ifir,;  tl)«  •pr/a/llnflr  '#f  Infection  may  b*?  arrr^t- 
*'\.  '/Ki;  d/'"/Tiptlon  of  a  not*-d  fover-ne«t,  by. 
217:  »pld'Tnki|  attack  th**  immoral  and  d«r- 
irnwNd  first,  21S:  on  the  iwxlal  aif^ct.*!  of  In- 
^aJuhrloiM  qnart^-ra,  213;  remedial  measures 
BtiKJ^fntrd  by,  221.  i 

Fii'i:  IV  Ai'r^,  want  of,  HO,  BIS. 

Fooii,  nrf Iris's  nwd  for  Jnjnry  of,  xcr;  ehemical 
Inquiry  conrernlnir.  n  1 ;  rjiiallty  of,  n9*-d  bv 
111"  poor,  r/.»  W),  \fA\  how  m^metIm<B  obtained 
for  wilIor»»'  Wrdlntf-hotiM-R,  r/i;  Male  vec«-ta- 
\>\t'^  find  INh,  and  unrifie  fruit,  pnxluce  cholfra 
rn'lrbu^  dinrrhfpa,  and  dywnf»-ry,  2<»1 ;  un- 
^\nAi%t,iuf  article's  of,  811 ;  th<:ir  effects  ui»on 
Hilldrrn.»12. 

FoBT  Uaxutoobt,  where  iltnated,  llOi  I 


?'»ruB.  Dr. ina  juutarr  wisfc  is  EiSslmniL «tt 

?rBBt>T.  Dr.  •»..  Taoutarr  la^pvc^iK.   l^?-:  -ib  .■*- 

>:iaaBMi  mniMX.  IM :'  -«  >r»*"j»p,  Ji.  -  ttic:- 

■nirt.  uui  ;wpie.  IST.  joeaCc>n  .mtX  arct-t-r  < 

rv>-n:u.;*  iiiva«r«.  :ii»:  •«  *Jie  -tT-i  -:*-r!»  t 
wBCcrtBK  die  nrpeo.  -jM  :  -2ET«nr  Js:<-<i  Tr- 
ials mil  -aat-BBema.  t. .  '.r^a*  s*-4.*z  t^t 
ilKU  JBd  wivreortt  3ii;t^:n.  ai!  :  m  lan^rr  z'- 
:^ne  m  pnfaue  •car«>i£.  :3'::  ai.w  ^x^  '-zl- 
Bnunrai>ie 'liieaaes  •prf'aa.  .b. :  'Oi  tar  sLa- 
•3«muia£e  3ftp  -if  pasc-nt  aus^rrimiL  S  ^  .  f»=>- 
'itai  mtMMcxva  «UESHCe>i  "sy.  -i<. :  or^rrx'jc 
■if  A  iiHMiiri    :eBaix£-B«Mue.'aH .    eTTJ«  ui  >i 

«T.aJMr,BX.  PrnC  -i.  ^..  =u  rppqrti  «b  .iiBtfaaeil  ia:- 
maift  JDii  airaa.  xcr. 

•TXZB.ki^B.  ani^aiire  ^C  <Tu;T:a ;  .i:«pn«Bl  •:/  ^  <=niM 
if  JUBiafcrrtv.  •  iJT.  :3.  *,  TK.  :*S.  151.  !<t  r»'. 
ii©.  H»4.  ->ri.'  fete.  «L  sft».  it4*» :  •; dbcr^  if  jra^- 
me  in  'iw  «xv«t.  -.  15:  in  inmt  of  bi-oar* 
watsn  <:hut«Aa  tBihatam  wbb  ftioBd.  1  Si :  aoc- 
r^miiTaL  l::fi:  iinpror««i  rtoei'rar  rrtfci  fix. 

•iabbai;k-B«ix  a  rvrrpeniml  aoixree  if  ffoisir'W, 
Td.  1:^4.  LM,  iS4»:  b«)C  ada{itc«l  en  '±*  w^Bt«  oT 
a  ••it^niT  penple.  yfi:  aecfsrjtr  flnr  a^iitfcj^xi 
114 :  wooul'  be  fsoruini  with.  eoTi>.n  aad 
emptied  liaily.  I-tT:  i  suone  'if  crat  T-ril 
whtrre  traanc-hoaae*  are  bumc  ataaalBBt.  K. 
iM<> :  mxie  nf  imfn-prr  matcrriml.  1<« :  mirzi 
«f  pnhi^c  wboi)(A.  1^1 :  dmytor  otrsoK  il;:::- 
ttT  ff.oBiii  tn.  Jti*:  never  coxcpifctriy  tfs.pr.r^ 
:iao.  :i!T4 :  9«^n  in  front  of  traact-Bicaacs.  i2^' ; 
fiuiiry  mnstracrlan  at  liiHl ;  pcact'xai.T  <:f  L:rie 
edoa^B^nev.  ai«. 

Gaa.  naidaace  thnn  mannfbcTaries  oC  xrv.  :r2: 
(ic*:ruive«  labject  to  an  stf«ctuai  uf  u*  <Te«, 
ly:t. 

GsoDWT.  of  the  Third  iBspeftJan  I>tsar*rt.  19 :  >:f 
the  ?ix:h.  'Z:  of  The  T^nth.  HI :  cf  riie  TL:r- 
teenth.  1-ti :  of  the  ^eTentr«•nch.  19»S :  cf  the 
Tw*-nri«rth.  iiT:  of  the  TwentT-ihinL  ris?;  .f 
the  Twenty -fifth,  :SS ;  of  the  TwttBty-ei^ih, 

GoTBAJi  CotTBT.  de«cr{ption  oC  49 :  waxiatic*  oC 
5i :  health  of  the  ocenpanta  ot  &L 

GBzrxBow.  Dr.  <.  HuAnLAV.  repnrt  on  D^nrrh.TB 
Trisrricta  of  En^pland.  cix. ;  on  recutXBtkiK  U 
distaae.  rxilH. 

GsKEzvwirH  ViLLACB.  how  ritBBted.  11<L 

GBiarov.  Dr.  J.  EL.  his  t7«atl»e  referred  ta  cxxziiL 

Gbck-xbuk.  how  affect  the  public  health,  4U.  Ui.  71, 
137.  i77.2>!3t 

GmxBa.  irreffular  gradinr  oC  129. 14S;  unwhole- 
some icla«matB  emanBtlar  fp  m.  1i9 ;  ot■«trc^- 
tions  ot  14^  17i :  eunditibn  ot  in  front  of  tta- 
ant-hoojca.  Si!6;  wretched  aanit;iry  rendition  cC 
IsS :  diseafea  cooje^inent  thereon,  lb. ;  n-o  p- 
tacles  of  earbasv,  filth,  etc  :£A^ ;  tn  the  T«  *c- 
tv-eiehth  District.  S8nw 

KkJtvzy.'  Dr.  A.,  Sanitary  Inspector.  Si5 :  on  the 
natural  water-connes  of  the  Twenty -9ixth  aad 
Tw<-nty-»eventh  Dlstrkta.  fti6:  old  wattr- 
cr^urs^a  otstroctwi,  82T:  th*  erlla  of  t«:wer 
plse^  9ii>:  on  tenBnt  house's.  8:f9 ;  crils  and 
their  remedies.  881 :  foal  futters  and  poiHjn- 
ons  frtatK  S^jgarbace-tox  and  waste-pipe 

{>ropofeed  by,  888;  statistical  recapittUatitm 
,y.  aw. 

Hale.  Chief  Justice,  on  the  eanees  of  crime,  1H5. 

IlAMifOTrD.  Dr.  WiLLixM  U.,  his  hygienic  stndics 
referred  to,  cxxxiil. 

Haludat,  Mr.  8.  K.  his  report  on  homes  of  the 
poor  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  Ixxril. 

IlABRifyr,  Dr.  II.,  Sanitarjr  Inspector,  IS;  old 
swamps  and  present  dralnai;^.  21 ;  street  ele- 
vations. 22 :  influence  ot  topoftraphy  on  healtli, 
28 ;  tenant-houses,  25;  on  the  isflocnee  of  stB- 
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brtttlgilloil  S««dtdt8i0  i  AfocptnU  or  tophus 
tad  ftmoU^pax^  Si ;  «t»t3»tltti  n^icapltukiJioa 
by.  m. 

M.AMMij  Dr.  Klibiia,  tnttiie  tm  Teotilallioa  b7, 
95  r  unttlncA  of  the  ptogreas  of  utoUory  tm- 
pruTonieDt  by,  S54, 

HcALTu,  Ita  ¥i]itu\  xxjcrljl;  Uwa,  c^mtDUtw  on, 
ziUdH  {  StetulKnl  aC  tww  i«t1niit«<i,  xll  i  pe- 
cieH]t7  for  Its  pnbtte  nivteetlua,  eir ;  a  Baw^ 
of,  n«ed«4,  CSTtU;  tln!  pn'M-nt  ofiganlgatJtjii 
iwideqBM^  140 ;  tneoamnta  fbr  lh»  protnollon 
*  oC  ihoald  be  cmdcx  tbo  iiip«rr)«lqD  of  tuodlcal 
mrn*  111,  449. 

HsALTs  WAmDun,  BbonLd  luve  anthuiitf  over 
laulubfiQfui  bnUdltigi^  IHj  cjuimpl^^  t>f  the 
n«icl«et  f»f  a,  tOl ;  olKctJ  ol;  a  Bltic>ctire,  2411; 
«e«tipatlau  of^  Ui  tbe  Tirctitj'-thfrd  District, 

Soimiit  t>r,  rKjLsrKi.t^  B^  hli  ttatlitlcA  and  pr»- 

nocTBV-^Ti.vuuiTfiR  InapeetlaDit  icme  msnlta  of  utat- 
Ml,  iLlil 

Hotrss-DftArxjLGR^  Ite  linport»nc<(%  xo, 

BuHTEK,  Dr«  William  C^SinltArf  InffriNStOTflifl; 
juooant  at  jtrv^^nt9\tU  tHiUM^  In  propwttoa 
to  flllhv  Btrt'tvts,  IBft;  oil  tbti  cvlla  of  ob* 
■tructod  aewctia^e^  iiii*,  on  tho  maiiili]^  of 
balldiDffv,  tK ;  garba;^  iind  nc^ll^enoAp  l^; 
on  DTiclcuilj  aod  InU'ruyicratfi  babltav  1^; 
elutlfioatld'a  of  bD]1dlcipf»  hv,  lb.  ;  tcminU 
hoiiHk  luift  fltatSiitlesi  hy^  ISt^.  OQ  tlit  f^vlU 
of  d«ifl»dUv(»  b»sis<*'dmliui(ift\  li(^;  watiT  «i«p* 
pi;  ind  doiD^'Btic  lAunU  by^  11^;  on  cflbu-R 
nnd  bnaeniL^nls  190;  un  (|ruiii-elii>p&  and  jump- 
fketortei,  191 ;  on  Eypbu»  flod  opathaimia  In 
proxImLtJ'  to  stables^  \9it  oa  lUlJiy  pldcea 
ftnd  [mVwIliif  disesacB^  199;  <ni  lodalfty  of 
dlaaiiflt  IW;.  mnfldlil  ]ii«isDrL*«  8L]gp:««t«d 

HTQUHttirvjcAl.  OMCftTATioiin,  diLTing  fbD  sstil- 
tfliy  ftuiTLT,  i:cTtih  miido  In  tlw  Tbird  lo' 

lJtrituVKWE;rr!i^  initte  durloif  (ti«  Wfttoa  Id  the 
First  Iiisp«etJoEi  Dbtrict,  1^;  la  tbo  Tbin!, 
IM;  Id  the  g«¥etith,  SO;  In  tbo  Fooriniitb, 
ItO;  intlMJ  Twrentlwth,  Wsii  to  tb«  IVenty- 
flrit,  MT;  none  nudo  b^  tht  bmlth  nutboH- 
lit^ft,  i'O,  Ml ;  Ui  tlic  TwrcBty-ntiitb  Diitiict, 

Iimjtn,  stcriflw  *?f,  lo  teotnt-boDse*.  10,  **; 
mortality  ol  In  thi<  i^txUi  IntpoetfoD  Dtsbict, 
Si;  vHIa£4.Hl  diet  of;  INt;  dtMMM  ot  In  tb« 
FoBXHiith  1>UtricU  leS;  coii^ronltal  evntaml- 
MCl<tts  ot  f  bL ;  dLB«&a«»  <  ta  Ui«  rlcinlty  uf  a 
lilp«  establJebment^  SIO, 

tvPAirnt.«  TXiBEAfiB^  ANP  MfiiWALiTr,  In  th« 
Fourtb  Inspection  Dlfltrict*  W :  Vn  tba  Four- 
teen tli,  le*^;  lo  tbe  Ftfteentb,  im;  nfly  p4.T 
kudL  of,  fiMim  pKViJntablp  «inseik  41 ;  fear- 
f^  hLlb  in  mo  Bijctb  lil^trict^  ^2;  araong 
tiM  poor  In  tbo  Twenty-Ufth  DIsLrict,  lift.4ill ; 
UM  ol  pat4^Dt  medlrlnei ;  2W ;  the'  avcrenowd- 
Ijiic  uf  ten>ii|'lioi;iB9i  H  froltnil  Mnrce  ol^  Ml, 
ari ;  In  the  Twcnty-flfth  Dlftrict,  aoa  j  due  lo 

' '  WBtflf^  SM,  an ;  ta  tb«  condltton  of 

ildli«,  iO^,  aOT;  to  tbo  roodltlim  of 
rMn^  9m  \  to  anvboltanmo  wtlcl«*  of  diet, 
Sli ;  lo  babLta  of  the  panDCs^  mti ;  cboler*  in- 
Ibotncn,  9^1. 

tjrrvcrrosr,  of  h^et^  Ita  spnstA  frcitn  t^OAnt  boaaci^ 
csxxlv. 

Drnjivn-ATm^olimtitirallil  omplo/meistcif.  In  tlie 
¥lnt  f napoctlini  Diatrict,  1&  t  of  tbf*  Second, 
15;  ^  tbaTbInt,  Si.  IT ;  of  tbi^  Flflb,  fiT,  TD; 
Of  thi  61^^  n;  of  tbo  ^VL'btb^  t«5^  of  tb«3 
Elfhtli.  tl ;  of  tbe  Ninth,  100  -.  »(  tbi^  Tti^ntb, 
UT;  of  tlM  Kkf«»th,  120 1  uf  tbo  Twelflii, 


183;  of  tbo  ThirU^nib,  UI;  of  thu  Fniu^ 
tecotb,  t06|  ortb^  FUteenth,  ISl;  of  tbe  Hlx*  T 
leeiiUi,  18^;;  of  tbn  S<?vonteentb,  irT :  of  tbt  1 
EtgbteviJtb,  -am;  of  Ibc  Tw«nLlttb,  m%  oft] 
tb«  T wc  nty  -sorupd,  ^T5 ;  of  tl^  T VBnly<tli  b^  | 
SJS6;  oflb<?Twi>iit>-ronrtb,se»j  oftbeTwon-J 
ty-QltlL.  Siifl;  of  tbt.'  Twonty-fllxtb  and  TW¥l^  ] 
ty-«oT«»iitli,  8i8;  of  tbu  Twt^nty-fflpbtb^SW' j 
iU  tbfi  Twtimty-nlDlb,  846-,  tbe  proijortlao  of  J 
furulgn  to  American  bIrtJi  o^  a  I  crotrdinf  ] 
ot  A ;  of  tenaot-bociHa  need  to  bo  edn«»to4  ] 
OCL  BLDltKry  ialdocta,  ea^llS,  11  fi;  pbyaleal  aud  | 
mxiid  4f<grad«U4;in  oC  In  atmUim  t^Miemriita,  ^ 
1T9;  iindfnnJy  and  biteranerate  bablta  uH^  134 

IflftPsr-noH*  ^aDitury,  nlaja  and  comtnoboeimiMit  oC 
3cjlM.  ;  InapectJon  Dlfttrletfl,  b^nndarloao^otc,. 
xxli  ;  tboald  b^  nnrimUtiiif,  c3(:^tIL  , 

tswrmncnffinvi^  to  Bmilr-^iry  lii&pi'i:tf>r*|  lalT  t  In  lb*  ■ 
lawa  of  E««ltli  needed,  ex  XJ(vH. 

hsTXmrwMAMim^  orlme  In  conncqucnt^  of,  137,  IGTt 
SI  4  950;  dSaeuelD  prttportlon  lo  tb»  «itin| 
Oi;  li«,  sew  ;  accldenta  In  conw<inciicD  oC,  aiQ; 
«]fieota  fii;  Dot  ctioflu^d  to  vlctliufl  ut  tbo  habl^ 
811, 

J^AUKi,  Br.  iL  H,^  Banitaiy  Inaurctftr,  eSG  j  <m  t1i#  ' 
medial  topognpby  of  tbe  Twetitktb  Di»tr^et^ 
SST;  on  tbe  adranta^vft  of  gtMKi  natural  dmlo- 
affo;,  i^;  orUlonco  ol  natuml  salnbrUy  pro^ 
aentoti,  329 ;  the  g^arbanft-box^  ^0 ;  on  tlt«  »- 
latlona  of  paveme>nti  and  mitnv^  to  bfulth, 
3St ;  ortla  of  ifiw«(r  naea  aad  owtTticted  tew" 
etv^  Stf8;  a  pliwi  of  aev^agt  described  bj^ 
S3H;  wbr  cortaln  aqofiri*  «r«  inftolabtlun^ 
1fijl7',  oq  Chf  maavlDf  of  tenemonti^  '^S;  uvllt 
reiuUlntf  tbrrtfrotn^  240 ;  dlffeivnea  b<^e«i 
private  dwL'tllavsand  iidnitA  boiia«a  b]r>  941; 
cloaAiAcatloD  of  buUdlnfa  by*  Ml;  on  tb* 
number  of  eubto  £wt  «f  *Jr«|ia«ei  to  an  LDdJ*- 
Tidoal  Id  tenaot-honaea,  IMt  {  on  water  mu^ 
|dy  aad  houw-dnlnafeL  i4ft;  im  rr*r  tf  no* 
tnanta*  944 ;  luitHt»  mA  dl»eaa«i  lO  rair  tf*no- 
menta,  flIG;  on  collar  popnlatUut  2tT :  ncd^H* 
leeneeiif  )&ealtb-waj^n^94&;  fpl'i'->nj, .  .m.| 
endemii»  Ea  t«9»it4ioiiae«»  il!>;  ^ 
aod  contanioaa  Inflnenoea  npon 

roinedUl  in«aaiiro«  lagseatod  W,  iSal;  pawcrtr 
and  oimo  aa  adtfoelat^  wltJi  diangatd  « 
by^fiolc  lava,  2&1 

jAJtTui,  Dt^  rrpart*  apmtd  of  inMJl-pax  to  tlM 
countFy^  Ix. 

JcTHE-anop^  th«<^lr  contiectlQn  villi  tbo  apnad  of 
cvntatflons^  AL 

Kj:i??ri!T,  Dr.  a.  M.,  Banltary  Inapvetor,  Sft;  od  tb^ 
effect  of  Ude»  upon  tb«  aawec%S&;  bygrcwurt* 
ritia)  obaervfillima  by,  M;  oti  tb«  aow*  «f 
aloliDMa  and  murtallty,  8T;  monl  oondltMl 
of  cbeiobabltanta^Sd;  no  liumDt*batiiaa,SS^^; 
dlicflsci  Lzi  eel  lata  and  btMimnla,  4Q :  pve^'all- 
loic  dljcfiaoa,  41 ;  on  snnltary  lmproT<voienk  4S» 

Kknukdt,  Dr.  J.  T^  flanttary  InapccW,  91 ;  on  t1i« 
Infl Client  of  the  condition  of  the  itrvett  aimn 
tbo  public  beakh,  9^;  lnSac-nce  i*f  tiiiKufm- 
ptilcal  oondlUfiua  umn  Ihi)  publk  bealtn*  i>b.; 
on  tbo  onltir  and  bultLatr^  In  the  Trtilh  Ward, 
•8;  on  i^aiast-bAttta^  94;  tenaDt-honw  pock' 
lni;9ft;  iQiiimazy  of  dl»aa«  and  monalUy^  94 

LuiBOKtTiQ  c^jiaai^  aanli^rr  «anta  aoil  jtcgltel  «C 
Ux\r;  Le«riBlai)r« Cammlttct'i nport  on  tlislf 
bjibltatluniv  I^it. 

LAKnLoanflt  jitraspfng  dlifK»moia  ivC  919;  ha^rti  no 
H|rbt  to  KAiio  AeceMary  R|iaira,  or  to  wltb- 
hold  aanttafy  e«r«,  SSQ. 

LAwa,  eomirQlury,  not  wtiit^  for,  eacll;  wfll  t>b- 
tolt  fhim  incnwaod  lat«Ulirenire,  exL 

{.ZNTX,  ]>r.  FaEifvairr  D^  report  ii  of  cont^fton  of 
limDll-prjx  from  Now  YoriL,  bL 

Lti:pii9,  l*rofi  *ftor,  prai^ttoil  fiu|f^-9rlou»by,(QCtnit 

LtauT,  de»ri<?iiey  of,  *n  eommoivbd  irarehoD»«i 
Id;  pubUe  «cbool-botii«a  bmUl  wltbo&t  prvpcr 
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regard  to,  28;  excluded  ft^in  cellars  and  base- 
ments, 40, 108, 152;  absence  of;  in  the  balls  of 
tenant- houses,  47,  68,  149;  In  rear  dwellings, 
49;  In  the  apartments  of  tenant-houses,  102; 
In  the  dormitories,  21, 150:  importance  oi;  208; 
a  life-sustaining  element,  244. 
LrePEKARO  Meadows,  origiual  topography  ot  2L 
88;  how  filled  in,  21,  84;  map  ot  20. 

lOTTLE,  Dr.  J.  L.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  255 ;  on  the  na- 
tural water-courses  and  surftce  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first District,  206;  on  the  sewerage  and  ten- 
ant-houses up-town  257;  effects  of  impurity 
of  the  air,  258;  on  prevailing  mo<Ies  of  con- 
structing tenant-house^  259;  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  an  in- 
dividual, 259 ;  nuisances  that  produce  disease, 
261 ;  on  mortality  as  intiuenced  by  occupation, 
262;  on  fnt-boiling  and  gut-cleaning  establish- 
ments, 262;  on  diseased'  cows  and  their  milk, 
263;  the  offal  dock,  ib. ;  slaughter-pens  and 
fever,  265;  on  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
Twenty-first  District,  265;  on  fever-nests,  267. 

Xjyekpool,  progress  and  results  of  sanitary  im- 
provement in,  cxvii. 

Localizing  Causes  or  Disease,  numerous  and  ex- 
cessive in  New  York,  Ixvii. 

LODOiXG  Houses,  specimen  of,  in  the  First  In- 
spection District,  6;  in  the  Sixth,  77;  in  the 
Thirteenth,  168. 

LoiKGS,  Dr.  J.  P.,  his  services  as  a  public  vaccina- 
tor, cxxxv. 

IX)KD0N,  its  metropolitan  sanitary  system,  cxiv, 
cxv ;  death-rate  in,  how  reduced,  cxvl. 

Lord,  Captain  B.  G.,  services  of,  cxxvii ;  census 
by.  87;  on  cellar  population,  247;  estimate  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  an  individual  bv,  260. 

Ltdio-in  Asylum,  surrounded  by  typhus,  89. 

— ^  The  Dublin,  good  ellecta  of  ventilation  in, 
218. 

Malaria,  Its  causes,  how  controlled,  1;  In  the 
Twelfth  Ward,  848,  847. 

Macclesfield,  Eno.,  results  of  sanitary  works  in, 
cxviii. 

Mavcuesteb,  Eko.,  results  of  sanitary  works  In, 
cxvii. 

Makspield,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  228;  on 
sickness  and  Its  chief  causes  among  the  poor, 
224. 

Manure  Heaps,  as  sources  of  disease,  201 ;  In  the 
Twenty-first  Inspection  District,  264 ;  in  the 
Twenty-third,  285;  spreading  ot^  a  cause  of 
fever,  295. 

Mabasmus,  in  the  First  Inspection  District,  12;  in 
rear  tenant-houses,  49 ;  In  "  Gotham  Court," 
M;  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  64. 

Makkets,  Washington,  condition  of,  10;  Franklin, 
16;  Fulton,  ib.;  in  the  Third  Inspection  Dis- 
trict, 89:  in  the  Fourth,  59;  In  the  Twelfth, 
138 :  in  the  Eighteenth,  214. 

Mabshe-s  in  the  Twenty -eighth  District,  887. 

Meahlrs,  in  the  First  Inspection  District,  12 ;  in 
th«  Second,  17;  In  the  Fifth,  72;  in  the  Sixth, 
82:  in  the  Filteenth,  179:  in  the  Sixteenth. 
198 ;  exposure  to,  in  crowded  cars,  202 ;  In  the 
Twentieth  District,  248;  frequent  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  in  the  public  schools,  819. 

Medical  CnAKirrES,  the  physicians  to,  xxii. 

Metropolitan  Police,  form  of  ^t;port  to,  conccm- 
Injr  insalubrious  quarters,  etc,  xxx  ;  constant 
sickness- rate  of  its  force,  xlili. 

Middle  Classes  of  Society,  how  disappearing, 
Ixxlil.  Ixxxi. 

Mii£,  bad  quality  of.  60 ;  of  the  nursing  mother, 
201 ;  from  swill-fod  cows,  250,  263,  296,  812 ; 
from  cows  on  Dutch  Hill,  286. 

MiLLSi'Arcii,  Dr.  J.  L.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  16 ; 
laultycondliion  of  streets,  15;  on  the  sanitiry 
wont's  of  commercial  warehouses,  16;  reme- 
dial measures  sujrs^ested  by,  17;  statistical  re- 
rcapitulation  by,  18. 


MnocTTA  Cezek,  description  of;  127;  tbe  csom  of 
wet  and  damp  cellars  in  Its  old  course,  1& 

MoNEix,  Dr.  J.  A^  Sanitary  Inspector,  8 ;  oo  the 
absence  of  sewerage,  6 ;  example  of  crovdine, 
6;  on  tenant-houses,  7 ;  an  example  of  iaaalu- 
brity,  ib. ;  fcver-nesta,  9 ;  remedial  me^saits 
suggested  by,  12. 

MoRTALmr.  causes  and  rate  of;  xlir,  xlri  -  rates 
ot  in  Fifth  and  Fifteenth  Warda,  xW;  in 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Wards,  xlvi;  of  the  entire 
city,xlvli;  increase  of;  in  the  Sixth  Inspection 
District, 82;  InfisntlJe,  ib.:  in  the  Eighth  W#- 
trict,96;  In  the  Ninth,  107;  in  the  Tirelftli, 
140;  in  dispensary  practice,  170;  nteciumaif 
different  classes,  262.  % 

Mount  Pitt,  110. 

MiTBRAY  Hill,  location  ot  2S2 ;  intermittent  fever 
among  the  residents  of,  284 ;  crowded  tenant- 
houses  at  the  foot  oC  288. 

MussEY,  Dr.,  on  ventihition,  212. 

Narcotic  Poisons,  often  substituted  for  alcohol,  60. 

Newman,  Dr.  R.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  142;  streets 
and  drainage  of  the  Thirteenth  District,  148; 
can  the  sewere  be  cleansed?  145;  localities 
having  no  public  scwefs,  146 ;  classlflration  of 
buildings  by,  148;  on  tenant-houses  and  their 
occupants,  149;  description  of  nuisances,  151 ; 
massing  of  tenant-houses,  152 ;  on  ccIIat  and 
basement  population,  ib. ;    tenant-house  im- 

Srovcmenta,  158 ;  dram-shops  and  their  classi- 
cation,  154 ;  classification  of  slaughter- boasoa 
by,  155;  improvements  sugtrested^y,  156:  on 
schools,  churches,  and  medical  charities,  158; 
on  nuisances,  159 ;  on  the  prevailing  diseases 
0/  the  Thirteenth  District,  163, 

New  Orleans,  illustrating  the  utility  of  a  canl- 
tanr  police,  cxiv. 

New  1 ORK,  aggregation  of  population  in,  xxxix. 

NiGmTNGAUt,  Miss,  her  remarkable  sanitary  re- 
forms in  the  army,  cxviii. 

Noble,  Dr.  C.  C,  reports  the  spread  of  small-pox 
from  New  York,  Ix. 

Nolan,  Dr.  P.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  85 ;  on  tenant- 
houses,  86;  on  fat-melting  and  hide-curing  in 
crowded  squares,  87 ;  on  diseases  prevailing  in 
the  Seventh  District,  89 ;  remedial  measures 
suggested  by,  ib. 

Nuisances,  special,  described,  xcil,  xcvl,cxxlx;  in 
the  Firet  Inspection  District,  12 ;  in  the  Third, 
27;  in  the  Ninth,  105;  in  the  Tenth,  118;  in 
the  Thirteenth,  159 ;  in  the  Sixteenth,  185, 198; 
in  the  Twenty-firet,  261;  in  the  Twenty -seeoiwl, 
274:  in  the  Twenty-fourth,  294 :  in  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth and  Twenty-seventh,  881. 

Offal  Dock,  in  the  Twenty-flrat  Inspection  Di»- 
trict,264. 

Officers  of  Health  required  in  cities,  cxzrl; 
their  labors  and  success  In  London,  cxiv. 

OrDTHALMiA,  iB  Crowded  tenements,  48i,  82 ; 
amon<r  cellar  population,  71 ;  in  the  Sixth  In- 
spection District,  82 ;  duo  to  vitiated  atmo5- 
phcre,  129:  to  filthv  streets  and  gutters,  188; 
in  connection  with  dram-shops,  186;  with 
sl.iughter-houscs,  192;  with  stablcfs  192. 

Overcrowding,  of  the  city,  cxxxii ;  its  results  il- 
lustrated, cxxxiii ;  of  tenant-houses,  T,  87,  89, 
52,  6S,  77,  95, 102,  112, 184,  ITf,  193 ;  evila  oC 
88,  58,  64,  89,  118,  167,  224;  mortality  In  con- 
nection with,  77 :  of  human  belncs  with  dt»- 
inestlc  animals  889,  841 ;  of  areas.  7,  66,  111, 
185, 152, 184,  288 ;  of  rail  cars,  141,  20ci,  841. 

Parsons,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Sanitary  Inspector,  268 :  on 
filthv  streets,  and  how  they  are  kept  so,  2G9 ; 
on  tlio  causes  which  render  squares  insalu- 
brious, 270;  overcrowding  kills  children,  271 ; 
proposed  method  of  improving  ventilation  by, 
274;  on  domestic  filth  and  its  consoqnciKva. 
273;  rear  tenant-houses  and  fever-nest^  275; 
on  the  general  character  of  private  dwellings, 
276 ;  filth,  dram-shoi>s,  and  slaughter-pens,  2i7 ; 
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Im  k^ltsed  1>|^  ^i  D<tw  r«tiu'  tnvelfs  2SL 
PAUtsnru^r^M  KdvltMi  cm  Bontlarj  worka  igiliiit 

PjtTiMKtcT.  the  Hum,  1, 15, 1S§;  the  B^l7b^4, 10, 

ti  *l,  8*  pa,  li^  143^  17^  l«a,  3«T,  229;  Ob- 

1       '  The  CJJbble-^Can^  4,  i!^  M,  4411S, 

'\  2:^-1,23)  J  wliom  tw)  ruievija  foe 

Lioagi^^,  iSa^S^S^  BpgtoelccL  C4}a« 

Luxv. 
P«iJi4ii  Cormr,  di^s^prlptlon  of,  105. 
FwtCT,  Dr^  SinUKt.  R„  an  tbu  food  ofcUlc*,  tOBL 
Pm:tiFfi,  Mr.  Joii?Jt  6t4it<»[acxtt  in  r<sfard  ta  flew«n 

1^7, 8ia. 
FnT:m9a^  W  develojwd  tn  the  ahoclos  of  thoi  pooTi 

09.,  Id  the  IVotli  Iiift|>«^ctloii  Dbtrtct,  U^. 
Pimi,  in  the  FirBt  lafpecllutt  DL^trfot,  13;  In  t1i« 
-Third,   2S;    Jp    tkia    ^'!^Lh,   lOS^    InUilenble 

Blcnrh  trvm,  Vii  »^  a  HiKmxT  af  d1s«iH,  tt^; 

cundttJun  (if  ibe,  iu\}oiulag  Cutluirliie  FednrjTi 

l(1k\  * 

Fu^TfAiE,  Dr,  Lyon,  htt  rvwarcbM  coDiT^mbif 

ruNs  UT  ulckneu  atul  murtalltj*  ie1[. 
PmmncHiiA,  pravaliuit  In  the  Tlcinttj  or  fftnblss, 

OS  I  kmnog  tli«  occnjioois  of  Ahiibtl^A,  ^VL 
Fouei^  MitfSriKiLfTAil,  to  ekectitc  naoltviy  fe^- 

ktiotlH,  CX'CTit,  GXluciL 

FoucY-iiiiuFA,  patroiumfB  o^  and  cvib  reaulLli^ 

thererniBi,  4ft,  flfl. 
FoXDfl  of  ntnnuuit  wftter,  a  ■oorcs  of  dtHua,  88^4 
S4^S4T, 

'"^^ilnn  fif;  In  cltl«>a^  niorviU^ 
of.  In  |k<iuiQt'houN?&,  ks- 
|iiaiv  mEk'  in  Fuiirlb  Hf'jird, 
L  Xt^rt-  Yark,  Ixs;  nit*  of  I  ta 
L<>bdu[i,  IjiveJiHKjL,  and  Mau- 
,  lixl-lxill. 
FmteiE  Alivbt,  hb  uhnA  cf  dwdllog  LmproTe- 

ment&i  Ixxxtr. 
PoT»»TT  no  cicuie  for  flith,  219. 


PortTLAtt' 

Ixxv : 
Ixxl; 


^\, 


WtJYjm^  abnie  of,  ^  14,  l^sJQ;  neglect  ^  xc;  nroii 
1ml tj  oC;  to  tflfiuii^boute^  Sv  Sfi,  4^1,  a(^  111 
laiV  lee,  tSi  1£»,  901 ;  hanrnhnt  for  tll«  *e- 


eomliDodatlai)  of  tenant^,,  39,  lOS.  1B8;  nefrle^t 
of  doaolng,  ^,  lal  sei ;  oveiDowiiijcoi;  ^,  g(ll, 
JC4  Wlit.  «19,*J^;  odor  Ihim,  geatfrntlnff 
fbrvrif  M;  Incnlton  ntid  kind  of,  in  the  Ninth 
Dhtrirl,  IQl ;  tbe  ootitftit:^  of,  avt'HJfturlnif  the 
^ellor^  Ifjl ;  effliivin  fronj,  di^«ed  ibrou^b  th^ 
bouJies,  ]**;  tiuprflper  con?trucl1on  0^  1S5; 
OCounAnts  of  reflf  boaHW  UtA  BrtneLptl  Mutttr* 
en  fr«m,  18Q;  l!i«»l0d  In  mUwn,  1*T;  fioi»- 
ttuD  of  Ivtr  tn  tbe  locallufi,  ooDftraot1oo«  aiui 
«mpty1iisr  of,  i^i\  nei^lecttsL,  xct;  ^ouUHa 
nil  [n»U)[i(?e9  be  cooJiected  with  MwerA,  1(74. 
PvTT  VAFLTii,  «t&,   Degleci    oud    liidAlubrloiis 

FkoffnTcmitsf,  In  the  Firpt  Invpeetloa  Dlatrlet,, 
Ifl;  In  the  Third,  20,  »i.  4*:  In  thy  Ktftli,  ei; 
Jn  tbe  :4lxth.^ili  In  tb@  Eighth,  fffl;  tn  lh« 
Ninth,  I'i^;  under  the  g:ai»e  of  Kffitr-f«1lln>r, 
lid;  In  conncetlon  vrtth  teunt^boiLKi,  9G,  SI ; 
ahonld  be  iileu:cd  oiider  legal  and  m^leal  «o- 
pervliloQ,  laa 

PfTLLUfo.  Dr,  EL  ft,  gmnll^f  TDSpector,  4St  IniA- 
luhritma  quarter?  In  the  F'>tirth  Utftrlet,  44  r 
cluBlflcatloD  of  bultdlnim  by,  4A;  description 
of  a  teimot-hoofe  W,  4T;  *^Ooth&di  C-aurt,*"^ 
4$:  iiibmsrlnfi  dtrelllngii  Gd  £  oTererawdlnir, 
ti»  Kiiret  of  tbfl  crvKtait  nallw  and  iocIaI 
atUa,  fiS;  hofEunlor  tba  podcvW;  fiCMStd  and 
m«rk«t«,  09;  *■ 'loii#«botv  lebwmMv**  Ibk ; 
JbimtiliiA  of  dliHMe^  ft  t  «[t  tnHttonoe  of  fta* 
h\m  umm  dluttH,  ii;  chfldrvn  die  of  Grf«ri, 
e»;  lBj|iotil«dt»«a«*uidiiioHftl1ty,Nr  "ten* 
uil^boaie  n>t"  itk ;  mobi  atid  0rim%  iSs 

Ptnuvy,  Df,  J.  W^  8«]iSl>r7  luapfletai^  10 ;  on  t«a* 


ftnt-honAcs  and  thetr  <lifouet,  H;  itattrt)*^ 
rvcnpitiiliitlan  rrf  hiiiJdJn^,  Vi* 

Rao-I'Ickbk»'^  Uow,  ik'^ir^piron  fi{^  ITT. 

JiAiLnrAT^CASH^  otercrowilliig  ot  a  e»tia«  of  dit- 
eaM,  141, 308;  vonHUtloti  «j;  Ixxxlx 

Ek4k  D v»LLi90i,  In  tbe  Ftnt  luspeetlon  BUttieL 
$;  In  the  PotmK4S>  In  the  FlftK  BI;  I^  the 
Pi,Ttb,  St)t  la  the  ]Ninlh,  14K>;  In  the  Tcath, 
112;  In  lht>  >:i^vN-nth,  \ni  In  th<"  Thtrf^cntli, 
JM;  Intbc^  h  ■  '  v  ■  =  r:  --  ri^h, 
^M;  In  th.-  u'- 

Arnt,  257;  i.;  lid 

TTWii;fllty-l(ill"<ii,    .^"""i     i[j?i:ii'iiirii_v  f*K  "%  -iw.  liiij 

¥entfliCtLun  i>i  Vit,  'iiUJt;  dlie&Mri  ouramoa  to, 
30C>;  elTt'ct  of  n^ideoce  In,  tipoti  the  ni2»In^ 
mother,  DOl ;  eeltan  4^  ^  S4l  i  diaiv««t^  of 
peno>ail  dettDHneu  by  the  oocapftuta  ot,  MA. 
EAcrLAiMZD  GBOtr^n,  In  the  FJrst  InifK^ctlon  Pi«- 
triet,  8;  In  Iho  Second,  14;  In  tk«  TbJr^  »1; 
Jn  thi»  Founli,  44;  in  the  rMUX  ^^K  In  tbo 
&lxtb,  7ff;  in  the  Sfhith,  9T;  In  the  Tentb. 
ILU;  In  the  Eleventh.  UT I  In  tbo  Tbtrteenlh, 
141;  tn  tke  Foiut«entb,  161 ;  In  the  Flfteentb, 
Ita;  In  the  &evente#nili,  19$;  In  the  Kl^h- 
te«nth,  ^Ht;  In  the  Ntaete«nch,  238;  In  tba 
Twentieth,  t^\  In  thu  Tir«iitj*tefioiid,  970; 
tn  the  Tivvnlv  Uilrd,  i^;  in  tha  IVeii^* 
ai£th  and  Twentf-iuiventl^liSa,  In  the  Tir4«n- 
tT'C'lxbth,  met  malfiiii]  itsed  fur,  14,  £1,  n, 

110,  le^  iH  tk,  Kia 

EitooiiMc^i»Atiosrft,  of  iF^ftASQAtlo  mc^dleal  Inspee^ 
ifudiflxil  of  waJtiiry  tfdvl«^  \xi\\  to  frtiort 
itnd  nmorre  loonllxinff  q&u^imi  olf  dlieaw,  trrU ; 
ta  ^ilahlfeh  Kiniiurv  ■'nv*>TtniiratfliTll ;  to  re- 
htna.  ti-nanf  '  M. 

ilECOiiBS  of  «art  ^yatism  ^f,  xxrL 

ItjUTiSTHAK-OENi.— -*,      ..,.-:Lji,  thdT   {^UTtWAfi  And 

utUlij,  citlv,  cxjhiv. 
E^etn^  Dr  D.  R,  Ulu«ti«t3otu  of  ^nentllitloa  br« 

H;cxulJi 
Enpon,  on   Mttllentlil   diseiiM^i^^Hbedtile  for, 


Cvimell  (}f  UjgliiQu^  Gencnl, 


JtttIM 
Beudial  MKAfltmn,  propoMd  ««xv; 


by  Bn  HonelUa ;  V J>r-Jiil 


nttBAited 
.  .    jETTjbr 

WameTt  *i :  b y  Dr,  Thorny  Sa ;  by  Dr, 
Kokn,^;  t»y  Dr.  a,  O.  Smith,  105;  by  »r, 
Ache*.in,  lil;  by  Dr.  Hroirn,  124;  i>y  Dr, 
Buirell,  HO;  fof  Dr.  Newinan,  K*;  by  Biv 
Derbv,  1T0  ;  by  Dr.  llt^%  isil ;  by  Dr,  lltinter, 
IM;  V  IM  Funuttii,  a<ut;  by  Dr.  FleliLtSO; 
by  Dr.  Mmi^nelii,  22/1;  b/  Dr,  Jaa#*»M«;  by 
Jk.Utn^nm;  b¥  Dn  »»*fWBrt,l»l;  by  Dr, 
J.  L,  Sinfcb,  ^ift;  ly  Dm  Brusb  ud  Haddiuv 
SdiS ;  bir  Dr,  Iltideniteln,  tUI ;  by  Dr.  FmU$- 
toa,  84u 

SmiiMKATioir,  r^qolrementtf  for  Its  bealtlky  per- 
formance, IC, 

BiullJltAtniK,  eiintraetcd  In  daispeollin  ukd  faua- 
ineny,  H,  401,  TI,  ^l,  VJ». 

RinnQToK  PLAt^K,  dc^Ktifitton  ot  17T* 

EonBHvrCM,  Dr.  I*  A.^  tJnnitary  tnapcetor,  98»: 
on  miDd»  ami  obslrttctM  wmtcreonrmea,  337; 
on  the  erowdlnsrof  hnman  beln^  and  itome^ 
tie  anlmaifi,  S^ ;  un  ntulfldj^n  nrnl  their  qium1| 
&41 ;  fttatlritlcs  of  interrnftlent  ferert  I17,  84a 

Ro«fV  Dr  J.,  SanUjj-y  Iti^y.i-i'Ti.f,  !Tl ;  .m  the  nnl* 
tary  topozr .  ■  ' :  on  thn 

evil  tStfCU  af  Ud«£« 

upon  tb«  ti  ,  and  tb« 

ntc  of  crowding,  lb  ■  ttiiiuEil  h-miSiziS^  '^di'fi^of 
desth,^  1 T4 ;  a  model  needcd,^  ib* ;  on  ncetlten- 
tlal  qnartera,  lib;  d«a«rlpiton  oT  RlTlofbHi 
Flue  by.  in  I  on  cro»  d^polponinf  ami  typAUhn 

Sa^ttabt  DoHMnafOA^  tibe  CT.  S.  Army— lU  pnr- 
[Kwci  mtd  re«nlt%  OK^I;  ita  itailsUcsal  ba- 
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DTBKX* 


e^AVn^mT  IirQtTtmT,  plan  KQf{  kodtfig  fioltitft  ^ 
t^t*  »iitt]i'Ot*oI,  TfxrU;  sj*i(*in  <5t  xivl ;  Id* 
■p«cit(M(L  iiliitiicis  and  bouJitl^iieB^  xxU;  In- 
ipi^etors,  tnTtriicllrai  (rj,  jcjiiv;  de«.'jialtlo'» — 
l^r  i  .  (vix;  worJtt  prac- 

tS i^r. iyf  injp H U ' uii  f. i [ It*,  >, \x vill ;  e:yuiip ba  i>f,^ 

SAjriTAiit  3rtTr:f'*i^  neceMtly  for  Iti  prnctlcal  ap- 

pii  '  iT.k^xxjctx;  Its  valae  imd  ai^- 

J.!  ■!. 

BcLAict  ..  1  salt  J  df^  to  flAhl^  ^T;  prcvaU- 

Idg  Vn  tn^tiunt -Houses  lo  pp(iiK»rUun  t<i  erflwd- 
id{^UticLaABllBesa,ete^1ii9;  In  ;bt;  Ftflh  I&ipee- 
Heidi  DlBtrie!,  Tl^^  In  the  Tcnth^  TIB;  in  t«ii- 
aut'hmiwt  of  tli*  Twi>lfth  I^frtjici  l^  i  Jn 
th«  Fl/teedUi  DbtJ-tct,  irj :  In  I  tit*  t^Extvi-ntb, 
Iba;  to  tho  TwuulkHh,  *£BLi4>t:  IW^quont  in 

B&iOOVk  fn  ttp  Flnt  LuMpectlon  Dlstrlsst^  1 1 ;  In  the 
S^coGd,  kT ;  Id  Xhi^  Third,  -i«$,  il ;  }Ji  the  Fifth, 
71;  In  th(«  Sixth,  81 ;  In  the  SereullL.  69^  In 
tha  Ninth,  08;  In  tbe  Elevmith,  l;^;  Id  the 
TweUXh,  l^i^;  Id  thu  Fifteenth,  UH;  fn  thit 
gtxtoentk  1§T,  193;  In  tlii«  SoiretitefMith,  l^ll, 
iOi;  la  the  Elgtiteentb,  tta ;  in  th^^  mac- 
Ur^utli,  S^;  Id  tho  Tw^ntloCh^  £11;  In  the 
Twpnty-seeond,  27fi ;  hadlj'  juTanirwi  ftir  re^n- 
tUiitlon  nn«!  lltfht,  IT,  e^  «l,  133,  iifhJ;  prosim- 
it  IT  or,  tu  ftrtr-n^t^  41,  S^ ;  Ht  Ikt-Utf  lln^  ea- 
tihU»!ui]ontA,  81 ;  faulty  hyglQ&ti  kt,  £U2;  ftil- 
JuEtili>^  ft  pow  of  stah|«t  aiBi^ 

^GAUAN,  Br,  ^'ALSirriNn,  hli  Ikst  Tnceloadon,  ex. 

EcinKT^iq  tf<Uil^  K.,  IrdprdTdirneDtfl  b^,  ^Sa^^jyT; 
plun  fjr  saving  Hnd  Acirage  and  reUeTtDg'  the 
elipa.  ^S4. 

BswAGQ,  evil*  9t  emptyinjf  la to  the  alTpa,  88; 
e^lTvots  of  ttio  |iUtivfac!tlvo  decomposlilon  ot^ 
Id!J;  n  plnD  pmpOAod  fur  savtnc?  ihu,  ^i, 

Bkwrraqk.  of  Uio  Firtt  Inniveotlon  IHjilrfct^  4; 
of  tht?  dt4WRd,  15;  of  the  hilril,  i!I,  S^t;  i>f  thfe 
FourtK  4a;  of  the  Ftftb,  m,  TO  ;  of  Itio  &li:th, 
TT;  of  tbetSoYcnrh,  !J4;  of  the  Eighth,  m;  of 
the  Klntli,  &0;  nf  ttt>>  Tfiitb,  III ;  iif  the  Eky- 
«ptlj,  11&;  of  tho  Twelfth.  180;  of  tho  Tbfr- 
tesntb,  144 14a;  of  tlifl  Foortei^Bth,  16$;  of 
1116  FUieentK  1^;  of  th«  Slxt4!«utli,  18J1;  of 
the  BBt-cnt^AZitlL,  IK:  of  the  Nt^iitecnth,  t23 ; 
of  the  TwcutIoti^  nt  \  of  the  IVcDty-IIrBt, 
S5T:  oftheTwenty-ftcwmt  2T0;  ofthoTwisn- 
T4hiKl,«ST;  of  the  Twcntj-fonrth,**!;  «f 
he  Tweatr-fJfUi,  800 ;  exuiinl«  of  Ikulty,  Si| 
^  nil;  ototructkns  to,  TT,  ]1»,  ]i4;  dlcMUi 
ifflfluen^M  bj  tdflperflMit,  77,  ©a,  11 »,  804;  how 
nJiHsted  hf  mt  tlde^  S^  ii,  80, 146,  iTa ;  gi^ncmt 
^S^t  0^  open  tba  ptibtlo  health,  111 ;  tmper- 
fwt.  Fa  the  Klevedtli  DlitHct,  11  J*;  In  the 
Thirtei^Dth,  lis ;  hcfittH  atntldtlcs  in  coonei*' 
tlon  \rlth.  ISI ;  naceHSltv  for  an  Idipro^iH]  iVi- 
lem  ot  144 ;  tm  orloiinal  pLid  of^  for  thif  cnj^ 
d<!fiicLi^i\  14A;  objectloDS  to  the  I»Rsent  sys- 
lem  of,  S33;  a  j»ffln  frdggCAtinU  ^I  »*1rwi- 
Injfei  nfid  eTOnonijr  uf  th«?  "^dlrt  atchi^nr 
2:i5;  ItiatilUt^if^dt  In  the  Tweoty -eighth  Dis- 
trict, mj  I  of  thu  IVcdt^-nintb,  UH 

Burins,  duahlniar  imA  d^iansljijf  otxcvlt-  build- 
Ingu  impi'rfeelly,or  not  oonniicted  with,  sovll, 
A^  15;  ihe  proi-tr  depth  at  it*;  ^maaaifon^ 
UrotD,  IniJinHonii  to  li«flklk  1^,  I6fli;  «xjw>rl- 
Td^nts  on  tba  lower  inld]ale^  1^1 ;  tacjiii«  of 
iriMie  iVtim^  !if3t ;  t^dJit^g^  £2S;  in(^<tnv)GIlienc<! 
of  olimnlD?  this  23S;  Mr.  iJ^oirclTs  pltm  for 
nonstruetln;;.  SSt 

Ssim  GAici,  Dftlfl  of  fiih»ling«  223, 828;  llo?  to 
ttf«vei]t  w  devtpiiv',  ^«J^ 

8ltAlbt>a,  D0  aRcrtldif  thu  [lublici  health,  09;  In 
the  Twenty  fourth  Inspcetioti  DlatHet,  S9^; 
oflfiupuitA  ot  2^ ;  demomlUUig^  loliuenQe  at, 


$m,  5M;  the  tTT^cnl  J 
i\ .     .  ■      dltUn 


i^xttv  of.  thtmH  } 


StiTKS^  with  na  setrrr  roiitu  r-tiuji»  lOS, 

&LAtrrjin'eB-ii0u<stt,kuiBii2bfl<riii  mitttcac*  «<  id 
In  Thf  rity  fnjiirtmij,  cletvIH  :  iti  the  Ftfti  fn 
fl'  ':"  Tift,  *l ;   in  if:     -  ' .   ^'■ 

I  liS;  In  ll 

I;.     .  K  i:i5;  in  lb 

lutliv   Mir  tnih,lT5;    In  thf    m 
In  th9  14hietwfith,^2r);   U  th«>    l  ^ 

*61;  in  the  Twenty -j?i?t'odd,t?i  i ;  ri- 

tf-linirth,  9i4;  in  tbif  Tm-  rj 

thfl   Twi^titj-ilfhtli,  ^1 : 
pabllo  h«3Ub«  ^e,  ;il>4 ;  iinj. 
movd)  of,  tu  tli«  ontsklriLS  <ir   '  ~ 

monl  tojloedcfl  of,  166^  AH;  fill' 
of;  USt;  chokni  InOtntam  In  - 
ot;SP4 

5SCK1TU«-IIATS,  v^lafned,  xM;  itn  t*tki  t^  tht 
dcalh-nite  ilnled  u}d  UtnBtriitjtii,  zlU  i:lll; 
pTDbAliItf  eoQstadt  s[ctiie'j4-r»t«  In  Htm  T^rit^ 
icUll ;  vf  Mctrttpolltui  FV}lk«l«]t<ec  ftAtcnl  xltJJi^ 
thnt  of  N^'W  1  ork  c(irre«paiiids  wUh  tbnt  m 
BrIllBh  cities  ^lilL 

8m<iK,  Tie.  J,*  f  prcb\  hyjden^e  Inanlrlei  bj.fauDrr  • 
hla  ret:i>tD3ivtfn4fltJ«*ii&,  cjtitjvlili. 

SMALL-poJt,  ticldji  ot  liiS|R^te<l.  I  *  -  '  ■  - '  '  pka  ef 
tlLi;[x?ct|nii]!^anil  rcTiort  of,  >,  iSti/cot^ 

In  \*int<>r  of  l!^\  lU  ;  the-  l  ei  Ktw 

Yurlt.  1 V  ^  1 1 1  pt^vtl^DCO  in  )  H.  1 1  >  <  .  n  Ti  '«i»tfktK 
Iv,  erii;  total  diortnllty  fbuui,  l^xJ:  ttj»  |ici 
lunC'R  In  oadn««tfod  wlih  typhnew  Ivi:  line 


..-,■.^4       I., 


1^ ;  tnic«!ahli?  to  newi^^rriv^Ml  tmialgraat^ 
M;  prerenlnbJs  nntnre  of,  ^;  pnagiM^  q4 
BrroBted  by  Ticcinntton,  944 
Sitrrtt,  Dr.  J.  L,  Smituy  tn«p«et<>r,  «9^;  on 
stTfroU  of  the  TtrpntF-fldh  Di&trt^t^  ^4 
condition,  SSO;  dc«mpftan  of  n  ftluuiity  Vj, 
ntf  the  clBtoes  uid  chscuter  oi  thm  fivtiali 
lnlh«Tw«iitT-Qflh  Pi^lrkL  9Q8  ;  ito  | 
nbte  uuses  of  disiflw  nnd  doAtK  ^O^i  aMli|l 
of  looft]  dndsB^  sad  fjiultjr  nr^v^ik  Pft; 
diseases  tn  «iwdicn  Irdc^mcnt4«  SH^  omltj 
dfnlns  and  polsoDon^  uxS  i<:iii..ri^  :^a  *  qh  ||f« 
dtspoeltfon  of  fubt J  law*  «i 

penonni  hjulene  ni  ia«iMr> 

fotuplaint  of  InttiDls  iu    . i^t-b«II- 

^ng  estnbU^hmcDtn,  kUl^  Slit ;  l^^Asiui  rvsoJtU at 
in^^brlftj  smon,!^  the  poor^SU ;  cm  iJi«  Hh/^t^ 
of  nfdng  nnvrhtileSQino  nrticico  of  dWt,  ^S^« 
11a nid  pvbii&S  dmnk  t&r  want  of  |>otaci«  m$i 
mtdwlfeiy  snwng  thv  poor,  914;  bid  hmHtM 
nnd  Bii-Llr  ttliuv!^  ^i&;  sJcknesA  n!>Mr4  dm 
1^1  -  h tf  most  ikul  dUmmttwt- 

V  ia  fa  tlLc  Tldalcf  «f  i,«K~ 

^> '  -'^>';  on  the  Iutocw  dbolcn 

fnJ^tuuu  ^l;  un  Efae  eanion  of  ebolen  to- 
IkmiunL  SM:  rain^dbil  mcisnPM  •iici)b»^  bifv 

Smrn,  Prof.  JoeiiPu  14,  rsport  bj,  exzxtl,  oatXElIt; 
*'  Idtci-mtasDi,''  Iflfl. 

BitrTd.  l>i-,  O.  G.,  Bnnitwy  InSiDcctor,  DT;  on  1^ 
CiinEULliid  of  tbe  »ire«u  In  ui«  Klslk  tHstrlct, 
S^ ;  Ek  feet  Ira  JFy»t(7d^  of  sewen««  tIelrtnMsBlnl 
t>i  piihllr  heal  til,  1K» ;  eaoi«i  of  Inaalttbrltf ,  Wi 
e1(i«9WQAtlati  of  hnildUfrs,  imi  d*K»f| 
the  tennBt' houses  hy,  lul ;  their  InHa 

the  ptihll*>  hei^Hti  illiutTftt^^l  by,  HU;  i 

tlon  df  H  f«ver^n«s$  tn  Moanw  «t»i»ui;  1^,  1 
the  Pelhnm  strwt  rnokflfles,  186;  «i«berfl^ 
of  tjuftltihrity,  im ;  OlittMi  nttd  ntnl  ■ 
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localixeil  bv  -.  ,  j  nnd  fklth,  Kf9. 

Snow.  Dr,  E.  Xl  Ht  i.»f  sin^itl-pcix  Jhrom 

New  York  !■■    i  -%  lii;   bi*  rcnwvrkji 

Ed  AT  rAVtimjm^  nniieiilthftil  LDEln^Di^e  of,  10  L 
&011.  til  nflAtians  to  fniblio'  hvjrttJiic^trlU;  ?rhor<i 
nvonible  to  dmliiaitfr  And  unblk  htMillli,  14, 1 IL 

Brotmti  FsrEB,  tn  eoiiti«etlo4)  tritb  crowded  itp«rl- 


r^  Pr.  I 


SPUhatr^  Pr.  Jwobb  fi.,  h{»  Aecoont  of  tm«U-pdx 
contAgton  ilMni  efty  of  Now  York,  \k. 

@FinTxiTM  A;f  ALrafit,  bf^EfluiTtk  iihplk'Sitlons  of^  d. 

BgiTA.iiHS  f]f  tho  First  Iii^iKM^tMii  ]>]»trJct,  A;,  of  tbo 
Socond,  I  J;  of  thi»  Tblnl,  1^4,  afl;  of  the  Fmb. 
AT;  of  tht?  PlxO^n;  of  I  be  S^jvi-ntb,  "Sfl;  of 
lliD  Klprbth,  08  ;  of  the  Ntiitb.  m  ;  uf  Ibe  Ten  lb, 
lU  ;  of  tht'  Klewnth,  140 ;  of  ibo  Twelfth,  Kil ; 
©r  the  Thtrtwnth,  147;  of  the  FH^tirtcenth. 
tan:  of  ti**  Fifteenth,  1*S;  of  tbe  Slstt-eatb, 
l.'i4 ;  of  tht*  IllKhtuciitb, ^>y  ;  of  tho  TwtntU  Ui, 
1KI ;  i}f  the  Twenty -ii>c.>ni1, 270 ;  of  tbt'  Twenty- 
fourth,  f^l ;  of  tht»  T*«.nty-ili;ih  .incl  Tweutv- 
wvenili.  22?;  of  ihu  Twoaty-i'liiUth,  ;iJi!);  of 
tho  Tweatv-nlDtb.  846;  oq  nokloint  frnmad, 
Ifi;  cattii'S  «f  the  lumloMty  oC  86,  lUi  111, 
ISi.  17^  1^,  237,'2{l$,tT«,4tS§;  twomotnwt«4 
100 :  lDdn«^nix^  of  l!4|Uor  ttoroa  ui«l  dram-Ahopi 
on  Um  MJiltiLry  eoDqltlDii  rjC  1^>;  exacnplie  of^ 
lA  «  mlJCfid  MultATjr  ccmdUtuii,  mi,  !^T^  mU 
Of  CTOwdltif,  17a,  It^ 

StASLcMn  thfi  Ftn(  Iiifl|ioQtlo3i  District,  11 ;  In 
cho  Third,  ST*  40 ;  In  tb«  Fomth,  Al :  In  the 
Flflb,  n ;  IB  tbe  Sixth,  m ;  In  ilw  flAvoatli, 
0T:  In  th9  TwtOltti,  IflS;  In  t3u!  Tbtrtwntli, 
11Q;  In  ttiu  FmeDnt]^1T4:  In  tlia  itxtaentli, 
199:  tu  thc<  Klnelwotk,  92fi;  unitarf  <ur«  oi; 
rn^i  iiTiiiiii  n'1>^dt  pxsfx;  d1pbt1iteFl4  In  conncc- 
tl'^ii  with,  'i7.  &2!V-  u  wmnwf  of  Iniaftibtity, 
11,  ^T,  41,  61,  ^K  ^t  fDllnlli««(ii;itpMliill«e««% 
62 ;  ervlls  of  canftninf  bonei  tn  MtDtttniHan, 
13$8;  effect  A  of  OTcvtvowdlng,  vpon  bcifH% 
iTt;  tcsAlvbHoiit  effects  lA  oa  re%e  bQftding:^, 
19l^  opIiLhalmlA  and  tjpbu^  tn  coiin«iltiii 
with,  ite. 

&rATii*Tici.  of  the  Flrft  InaiweMon  DJstrlcft,  IS; 
of  tb#  SwHinil,  18;  of  tha  Tl.lnl,  m.  4^;  of  if^' 
Foartb,  45,  4^  4T,  mjSA\  «f  tJie  FFflh,  67,  <TU, 
Ti-  of  tbf  SIttb,  Tl.  \S\  of  the  Ntnth,  lw,  104, 
101,  HIS;  of  the  T«>i}llLp  113;  of  the  Ktuveatli, 
la^;  of  tbeTwi?ifth.  138-185;  of  the  Thlrtiwnth, 
14Si  l&O,  ia?J:  of  the  FoTrnuenth,  169;  of  th<* 
nfl«*nth,  1^;  of  tho  ^lxi<jcnth,  lU.  IMl ;  of 
th«  Etifhtectith,  *2:J;  of  the  Tw*oileUi,  *J41, 
Ul  U7:  Afthp  TwiatT-flrft.  £50:  of  crowiled 
tcnnnt-honfteft  In  tho  rw«ntx«tiiird  DUtrlet, 
^^  ;  nt  tht'  Twenly-flfLh,  iWi,  81^  ^l  Jof  tho 
TureDty-Alitb  *nsl  Twunty-toTenth,  feW;  of 
the  Tw^Aty-elghth,  04er  of  Lh«  Tw^ty-ntnth^ 
S48\  of  dliesM  roqtilivd,  etsvl;  Tit»l,  of  New 
Toi^  CItf  And  fobiuti^  oxxl ;  pnctlml  vti^% 
t<  exjtm,  eT3(Tclx 

Ststakt,  Dr.  It,  ^nltiuT  Int priori  91 ;  on  tbn 

dwdUtiiEi  of  the  TwiUty-foonb  Dbtrlet,  9&3; 

'  on  iquiitter  flovon^l^oty,  liDmnrnlltj,  and  In- 

I  ittlnMltj,  ^3 :   frbnirhti  t-hixi^*  and  thi'lr 

^  aoral  «if««i»  npon  ihlldi-en,.^^;  on  typhoid 

ItsTflr  And  pift&va  ttmt  prudaoe  It,  SWi;  on  •will- 

,  8M;  Kniedlal  mmanam  minuted  hf^ 


S^' 


finLirintms,  proTiortton  ofjij  Ui«  SlxtbirirMS; 
cftUK^  of,  813'  UDedoeatfrd  mMwfTN^  814  i 

Impiitleiit  phytJteliLtia,  814* 
BfORiB»  Id  the  First  li^titt^ftltm  District,  1<1 ;  In  tbo 
BtpoH  kl,  1  a ;  i  o  t  he  Thlrtl,  ^ft,  88 ;  I  Ei  1  lie  Fna  n  h, 
45;  In  ibv  Fmh.  II ;  in  ihe  s^lvih,  81 ;  In  the 
Seventh,  m;  In  the  Ninth,  1«>5;  in  tbe  Tenth, 
11^;  In  tht*  Twelfth.  18*<;  In  the  Tbirt4.'enth, 
IM ;  tn  Uae  Foim«cntli,  Iffi ;  In  the  SbttMntJi, 


IM;  In  tIi«E!$fat«>iiilL,S14i  tnthpTwiniiiotb, 
S4]t  In  the  Twf^oty<s«eond,  *JTlt;  In  tbo 
Twenty -fourth^  aa4;  how  tboy  affecl  tb«  pub- 
lle  bv^tth,  4fl.  TL 
BTtUsxTi,  of  the  Flr»t  tiifpe*^^^**'!  Dtstrlrt,  I ;  of  tbo 
^eeuud,  16 ;  of  the  Thiril,  iW,  ;n :  of  th« 
FtiiiJ-th,4a;  of  the  kitXh.  ("T.  Tn  :  ,,:  ihe  S^Uth, 
Ifl;  «f  the  Serentb,  BO;  *  ■.,  ^i;  of 

tho  Ninth.  v§;   of  tbi'  of  thA 

EleTcnth^  J 17;  of  the  T  of   tli« 

Thlmenth,  14S;   «}f  the  ii&;  uf 

the  Fifleenih,  IH;   of  Li  .    IM;  of 

th,BH7; 


the  f^isvontuujitb,  ItPl ;  cf  1 


of  the  Twentieth,  12^9;  of  l^^i^  I'w^  nTy;ilhit^ 
Sftfl;  of  theTwentj-HWon^iOP;  oflhoTSten- 
trj'^fonrth,  L'91  -.  -if  tb* I'wenly-dfth.  ^*fi^.  af  LKa 
Twc-ii  1  TwtmtJ-^cv'  .       Hf 

the   J  i^,  &%  Ml  EJi 

filntli,  '  itatng;  0^  «^i  •  ik!i 

otti,  U'L  i>i,  iii-vtiW;  aithy  rMi.iniMn  ..r.^. 
Htfi^^in,  114147,S8»;  liutimdent  mp^- 
elty  oC  lA,  Si;  public  bealth  iilfeeietl  by  %h% 
OandltJoD  of;  M,  ^,111,  II4  lU  »»»;  peml- 
elons  effi^etA  cf  wiitoHn^  ib«, «%,  SOO^  SSI ;  Itn- 
perJi^t  trrAdInt;  ut  «,%  iK;  dirt  oC  h»w  com- 
poAod,  I'iS,  17:i^;  InAtieneii  of  inolfiim  ind  U» 
nno'A  mya  on  the  dirt  of  tlio,  1^;  «  hot^bed 
for  tbo  prodnelkin  of  noiktqis  t«jFulAb1fi  mlM" 
mtiK,  1^;  lrnp«>rt«M»  of  iw««|^  ibe,  lb.; 
depoflltorieiti  for  fnirbi|Efiv  fd  ctHa  re«ii|ttni7 
^  tberefWm,  30i§;  nertr  ili)iirtni|b]if  doined  oi* 
oo|>t  by  prirate  entvtpHM,  i§L 

Brtrrmjutt  Famik,  142> 

SvUfirHiiJt  EflTABUfiHmjniL  d6ll^  994. 

Bmzr^  ptikt  ]!br  reoclvl]^,  ^ ;  tbe  mlsinf  ot  n 
■Qttive  of  InMhtbrltr  lo  tbo  T««nty-Uhti  In- 
•pcetlonDbtrfct^m 

TlMAJfT-BOPBlK,    (•altwy    WnntA  rf    '-"^^    '.,i:i] 

nutnber  oC  In  tbe  dty,  Ixix;  a.  nl 

jibnso  oC  In  tlL«  FooHn  Watrcl.  ..if 

orowilllli  In,  lx£,  Ixxtl ;  nnmbcr  ^i^u  vaur-jLt^ir 
of  »•«  ODW  i»«d«d,  ex%i  ■  dQtlo«  of  thn 
o«B0i  oC  (sxx;  iy>t«t£i  o4fU  abnsn  uid 
poiiN,  Itslje^  IxxxJU;  Improrod,  Isoxir;  iM« 
Bnmber  unlit  for  dv«-UJ««i,  «jPDclir;  lo  tho 
FlrsE  Jntpection  l>»BtTk!tT;  III  thoSoooiutlS; 
In  the  Third,  ^  S^;  In  tin  Fonrth,  44;  In  tbv 
Fifth,  <7,  n ;  in  the  fiUtm  H;  In  th?  EhrhllL 
n;  la  tho  Nlntli,  101 ;  in  tha  TenMi,  113;  la 
EtoTenth,  lil  ;  im  tb«  Twelfth,  1J*4;  In  tbo 
Tbirtoi^ntb,  liy;  In  lb*  Fonrteeoth*  tdrt;  In 
the  Fifteen ih.  174;  In  tb*  Slxtoenth.  IS7;  In 
the  Seventifcntb,  1SH>;  In  tha  Ekbteenfh,  1?n; 
in  th#  Nineteenth,  2*1;  In  tb«  TwcotUth.  3?H; 
In  the  Twenty  flnit.^T;  In  the  Tw<*(iE^  thlnl, 
mi;  In  tbo  iWnty-funrth,  8»2:  In  the  Twin* 
ty  !Utb,9D0;  In  tboTweuty-eUih  *ad  Twenty- 
itirtotti,  8S9 ;  In  tbfl  Twentf -«i«htb,  Ul  ;  in 
tlio  Twenty -ninth,  Mfl ;  modem  «onBtfuettota 
of,  tefnAfdlMs  of  uuiltJtry  liwiiv  I,  Il»;  ■!»»  of 
Aponmonls  tn,  t  »,  47,  ^  S«L  121,  149;  4*^ 
Kriptlno  of  Imnrared  tejunt-lmiuaL  ISi, 
lae,  m  itt;  dlfl&  In  Ifao  cbanotcTor  Ibi^lr 
po»uliitloa,ltti  munincai;T«&6^]ia,lS%30^ 
iJ.  ii^i  wh«M  odirtnftl  Ly  pHrate  dwelllAfft, 
'  121 ;  oTcrcniwdlnf  «C  t,  »^  «>, 
,  loa,  U%  1*4,  m,  iW;  ^Ito  of 

u;:.  ^  f*8.  tVl.  ^  n;i  1 1ST.  V^Jt  ^  mnp. 
tiilUy  in  ^onnwitJ  '7 

nuln  obt^ot  of  tbi 

tkai  ^  I,  IS^  41,  fts, :  ,    . . :      : ,  ^  .  _n 

ftf  msip^  Aook,  la  Uma  a  Urm^  ^4,  1M>4 
tasllf  bt  MKdodtd  lhHA«  a,  40,  dik  m  »ll  dlt- 

Sttl  of  futuii  nnd  boniamloui  Ibarat  %  W^ 
m,V%  Hi,  lAl,  l$a  197 ;  eumpplea  of  In^ 
abrltf  Is,  St  fl9,  14V;  nnvcr  tiioniQgbJy 
ele«ii«d,40^  48^  IT;  floMltng  of,  dnrfnji^  himTV 
nlnn,  8;  efeeti  ejJitb!t«4  npua  lb*  l«nsi4»4  nC 
9^  4B;  the  tenant  a  ilhvo  to  bli  MBdlord^  58; 
Uttlo  bopoi  final  tgoipifiMst  itlDtm  mnoa^ 
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driliiij-:  <^f.  I.M:  s:i'i!:ffcr.L'-«-  '.'f  tie  lr.iai*'« 
ol  t'*  ror.v»>-: ■.■-:■!  •'.Ir-^.v-*.  I-'i.*:  i!ivt*::>~.::vii 
L-.'i-.-<J.  ■>•:  \:.f-  «*•:'■:«  '.■'  ^  ri>-5!tcot  ia.'::7--B 
^M.'lr^n.  -^j! :  'I  S- ?::vv  t!ri;i-L'*  ot  :.![•.  -t-X  •". 
Hi.  v.':  <:"--r:f>-::.L  'il  ia  tL-  F'.arrh  I>!^- 
l.-:'.-.  4*;:  ':-:.-:;'.:  :,  '.;  in  lit  I"vai-r:»  !■;?- 
tn-r,  4T:  7..-~vr.-.  L.'  ;■•  '-.'th-  iLra^i.^  '^f.«-T: 
jf  .;■■:'.-.•.;■  :.  ijL  i.'i  ;;.r:  r?i.\.l.  lJi=trct.  •*,•:  tiled 
or  T-f-  rm  is  •i.^  r. r. -■..-. c:i '  n  :'t  H*.  l.'J<:  a 
e'i-i:.::-;  ^y-*-ai  ff  e^il*.  :f;rj:  ~Tht  (iT*.s,: 
y.'.-'fTT.."  j^.-:  T.-:.Lt  'f  I''';-r  saf-t ni.-i-.s. 
2i*i:  T.--.  ^!.  ri.:.  <^:  <■  .t,'..:1-  l  '.f.  in  iLv  1V<l:v- 
fftl.  Ir.-y--^'.:/:.  I»-t:i.*.  :;  <!:  t'.n'!—i-:«.C'^  -f 
t!.«  i ; !  1-  - :  r*:  «-f.  1  ■:  7 :  Li: h y  c^r.'l ; :  ;oa  « .f  l«  «1- 

I'raitN.  -.T'l :  t^jL'*.  •^"U  <»:  -».-•.■•;>  ia  frnat  •/.  -jy*-. 

TnoM-<.  Im  W,  ¥..  *  ;!.;*. j--y  Ir-^jFLc:-  r.  T-J:  s*-*::*- 

t!'-  of  dl-tni.:.  :*.:   stat-sii'-f  -it  d:«-.ai^  aii-l 


c\i\ :  !■•: cr.- ■:-.  ;  ■'.—■     i .-- 

Arrf-'.'.:.2  il^  «-r  .1    .:  •   • 
vjj-y:.-  :>:'..ir  :-;.::-*  :  >.'. 
tr-  j..-;r^t«:  •:-...  1.--    •  -.   :   . 
<  '■  -rT,"  .* J:  • ,'  r  -_-    .■■  -     : .--. 
Hi.  ::4.'.:   of  '.:-:r  1  -.  -.  ."  " 

i.....~*.  •.'-.  ■?:.  *:.  r-._.  1  ..-■ 

I".  N*:  is  •.;:-i^=i.:  -■■;-.-    .• 
1!-:   Ur.  il.^:  .i.:4:    Ir   • 

u::*.  i-.'i,  ::*.  :.■  .  ■'  .  ~ 


w.'ir. 
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'*;^«:rrir-hy  by, ' 


1:  :i. 


IrifjViLw.rs  r.f  t- ^  ^\\'.h  I»i-trot  ir.-l  tl.i 
J,'<::<  >,  77:  u  -IxrJj  W^.  r-.r.  r-i  t*.  7i:  rr-*- 
tii-;:i^a  Jn  th-.-  j»f.i:h  Wir>l.  -1:  jiwiiii:,.- 
«Ji*.-a*.x. -J:  yoj.'.'.jir  •.! ■:■.■:*: i'ja.  >j:  vp:«Kii.;';s 

Tide*.  '  f!'-'.".*  of,  OT  c-il.u->!  •.r.'^  ?--«•  Tr.rrt*.  rt.  i->, 
it*!,  i  -ij :  a  r  Ti  I  '■<!  V  s  i: :: :;t  * !  t-'L  v»i ;  ^j  ue  «1  o ve  r- 
fl'/vol  by.:^^,7.    ' 

Topiy-EAMiirAL  «irur.;.']it*inaa  In  the  sar.itary  szr- 
vi-y.  l.xvil. 

ToPO'.p.iFiiT  of  th''  Kir*t  Ir«;Knt:on  IM^'r!"  ♦,  S: 
of  ihc  !r".:-oa.'..  II:  «.f  iL-^  Ti.:r.L  11-:  of  th. 
Fourth.  4Z:  of  th..  FJf:h.  »A  77:  -f  t!.'.- r-:x:h. 
7:.:  of  ih.:-  S.  v..-.it»..  v.:  of  th-  i:Lh'\  I'l :  -f 
ih*:  Nin'h.  t*7:  oft!.-  T-  n?h.  IM:  r,f  t!.c  K1,  v. 
i-nth.  117:  of  th-.  Tu>;nh,  I-jT:  i-i  tl.i.-  Thir- 
tMNih.  142:  of  iLt  y-^rr^itiih.  1»".".:  f.f  thi? 
FirtrMith.  171 :  of  th*:-  ."ri.xs -n:};.  l-J:  of  ih.- 
H'-TcR ?<.-••  nth.  IW/:  of  th'  K:-bN  -.ath.  i-  -J:  ..f 
th>;  Nintrif-ntlu  irj;!:  of  the  Tw<nii'ih.  i'J'l: 
of  t h «: Tw»iit V -f! r«t. i.Vi :  of  t h-.* T w, nt v  *<r .>p.. L 
l";-? :  of  iLo T»-f:ntv-thiPi. ii^l :  of  lL<"Twi r  i v 
lifth.  K'S:  of  tl:o  *rwtntv--i.\th  ftr.-l  Iv.vr.rv- 
rv\t:u\K-i'2'f:  <f  tho  Tw-iiiv-fL'Lth.  i;.':  -'.f 
tho  TwiTitv-niiith,  344:  intfui  nrf  of.  «a  tl.. 
public  Ijcilih.  J$. !«.  W.  i>i  *t%  liH.  171. 1--'.  -.r^- : 
OD  <1r3ina;:r'. '.'-.':  hc-altMol  Inflncnr^  of.  ri^nnt^-r- 
ftctf'l  by  atm'>«phoric  ri.>ntain{nAtioa8,i'si. 

Trai»l*,  Einiiai-y  ^ant?  ot  rxxvL 

Tyfiioii*  Fevee.    Set  Ftvcr. 

Tymii-"  Fevfe.    Pot  Fovtr. 

T'r.iNALs.  jiTiMic.  nrrtssjiy  In  Ia]tr»HtIoA.141.  rx\ix. 

Vji«  ANT  l,07«  In  the  Foimh  lusrH-ction  l)i-Tr;rr. 
:/.*:  In  ih..-  Ninth.  IW:  In  ih"  Twclnh.  I:;!':  i- 
th.;  >lx:o.-i.tI].  1  ;•■.':  in  the  Xlnvtrtnth.  -'■^4:  In 
tin-  'Jwc-Tiili  th,  240 ;  plaros  fnr  r»^  jo.- 1  tor  !■■.■»  fur 
;i«h««.  L'arb.-Ji'i-.  <to  .  II'-';  oj^^n  privies  In.  ih.: 
rl'irnpiriir-uTiinn'i"  for  inanurv,  1\*^;  "linni- 
uu  r->"  IC'.tn.at,"  ilft. 

Ya'"mna7I«»v.  .1.  nn'-rs  <li«c<»TorT.  lir ;  btati-  .nnd 
inKLJ'^ilral  law-*  f^r.  Uv«li:il.  !v;  \iLtn  tir<  jn  r- 
f« Till' -1-1  in  N«-w  York,  ex  :  littfrj-  of,  in  .Mj<j-a- 
i-hufri.-ti-.  txi:  "why  <!«:f' clivi-.  cxxxv;  f'<n'!i- 
t'ons  «.f  jr.niiccti.pn  l^y,  cxxxvi;  nicl«H-t  '•(,  T-i 
I'lC,  2.'il.  JJ1!»;  a  duty  wo  owe  to  thi-  «Tirroim'l-  . 
iiijr  •■•iiinf n-.  i-'l ;  "the  progress  of  euiail-in^x  i 
arri-trri  by.  ;i44. 

Van  <  orRTLAMiT  Faem.  14*2. 

Vjentilatiov,  Iinj>ori;inc«  of,  in  ilwi-lllnrs  ami 
M-l:rwI-n»«;ni\  xc;  how  oh«>trrirti-<l  in  tt-nant- 
Louac  coDjtructioD,  xci;  Goni[iulfor}-,  n.cuiu- 1 


fl-.i*:t-x::i:»;;.  of.*'**.;;.-. . --  . 

nar  J:. il'i ;:::.•*■  :-D  •■*-•:.'-.  ■    i  ■ 

l<<i,Vr>:.il  t?. •■:^  ^-f, 'l  :•  -  -■  .■ 
iri  r .■stxt.zT.:-  ar.-i  <•  ::„— .  .._  ." 
ol  t-i  t-x;Init:.-h  lyJir-     •   .  : 
1 -il'l  tov.'^'.f,  i-.i;i.i-".:.t  r  .:.-.    ■ 
f-t  ■!•. moral :z-E>'.  ■_'_■:.  ,'-      .:  ■   - 
a:S:  f.i  ii.-T.-r:,^.  :;■:'>  :■  -r  ::     .  ■ 
c.r.riir.-:*  flr..i   i:..'.  >■.'■.'    j.:  . 
sujsv-i  -.a  :■  r  th.  ju.;:  :.    ■ 

Veevin.  la  f  r.-J.«  izi,  4'i:  :s.  ■  r  -■ 

VuLi.r,  ♦..Ti-.r-jl  l«  K.  .:-_•-  -  - 
dniir.."*^'-,  i'.'O:  Lis  r-i-.r:  l  ~. 
si;\  iiL. 

VrTAi.  MATi--nr<,  yri-^:;r-:.;  c-  -s    '.  ■- 
N.w    Y-rk    *;:.;.    :    1:  ;    v. 
*>.o».M    ir.'I  .;c  5:-:.=::  -    .f    L: 
L- Jill.  rxxi.-. 

Waenik.  It  ¥..  R..  •*  r'T.r:  Ir--- 
tfifr/t-r-r-b*'  :..•■;  ^  w-r.  _■■'  :'  - 
iUFifiIil#:r-:.«:.«7:r:.  t  :  -  :- 
jrvvaiiirir  d:-^-- ■«.  :  . :  r  :  . 
fuivrttd  hi.  »:•:  «■:-•..'•■-.  : 
by.  ib. 

Wasti.-Piif:^  r.l  tir::i::'.r«  .  f.  !;■'   '. 
cs.-:!!--  ol  M.-WI r  1:..-. ?  'Lr-  -_•':.  _ 
oil V I: -i v.;    \ z !•  T    r :. r ■.;■..    - ^ 
thi.nirt'LIv  imi'Tn..!.  :.v'i  ;;T. ;   .:. 
iif.  :.3J.' 

Watfr.  Si]-iifl!«;- r-t  fv'^-lv  f.f.  r-.  :- 
11 L'.  177:  'ho'.M  },'  .iZ-rr;.  v.-  ■  ■ 
xni-Tjts  of  <:ioh  f-iiiily.  :-■:  1  r  '-,: 
j'ly  Drvdi-i!  i.i  c<-]!..{:  'i.-rr  .  •>.  1  ' 

WATf.'K-<^I.<-'*'ET''.  sL'.iil-:  U-  r-.  -'^:  .:■ 
♦  t**..  xrii:  o:ti«  •■!  ?:n;.  Tc.'. ;  ■■;  : 
tiin  nf.  in  the  Mxrh  I:;-;-.-.::-  :.  I' 

Watfe-.  ..I  k-fa  i.f  iL-  11  r-:  Ir  ■ .  • 
il.  .';4:  of  n..-  --ix:!..  7:-:  .  f  ■ :  •  1 
of  tliv  TMri»vii*h.  IJ:-:  .f  :!.■.  1; 
iif  thi-  Sovrnti-T.rh,  1;"':  n:  ::. 
i"7.  -'1^:  '.f  tlf  N :.';■•...,  r.r»..  :.:  :* 
tirth.  S-Ji':  Lf  th"  Tw.r.ty-r--. 
Twf  ntv-kfcond,  !••>:  o'  'J.-^  1  -.^  •.  i* 
of  ihi-  '1  wi  nty-f.i-.r;!..  li--.  iiv :  ..r 
fcixthnniiTwonty-M-v.  ::•!..:  j  ■:  .-f 
0  L'j  I  h.  win :  of"  t  !if  1 « -. :.  ■  y  - 1  ■  •.  ■ 
ttriictjon.*  nf,  a  •■•rrtN-  if  i..  .!  r  . .  : 

Wat*.o.v,  IfT..  on  the  etl^crs  o:'  ir.  -i.  j 

L'l:!. 
ZviiOTir  DiJ>EA«F«.  how  aff.  rr.  .i  1  y  * ^r 
cxviil;  Low  Induincvil  Ly  fiJM-.* 
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